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SPEED IN OCEAN STEAJ\\ERS. 


By A. E. Seaton. 


IIllIJIU "Willi, "13RO::\[ the f'arliest davs the not he achieved hy the means suggested 
_ 

::i] - question of the sp
ed of IJY the
e gentlemen. It is COIlllUon ex- 
, t
.... ships has been one of in- pel'ience with shipowners aud slJip- 

n.t;;v _ - tc.rest to t
lOse asso('iated huilders to have propounded to them 


.
 wIth nautIeal lU a t t e r s, means wlwrehy even thirty knots per 
..
t- 
. " both fr
nn its cOl
llne
'cial hour may be realized, awl these hacked 
:
;" value, Its value In tunes np by 
.ery elahorate ('al('ulations as 
of emprgency, awl its proof, hut which, when investigated. are 
forming the {'hief attraction of a pas- found, like those of a well-known writer 
time COlllmon to all maritime natio11s, of scientific romance, to he wanting' in 
There is no douht that the Plllulation some little detail, insignitica11t at first 
excitell by the ylt('ht race of to - day sight, hut ahsolutely essential to com- 
does not' exceed' that of the ancient:q plete the proof. So far 110 great depart- 
in their galley ra('es. The skill of the ure frolll the existing' form of ship, nor 
naval architect is alwavs lllor
 or If'sS frum the method of propulsiou, has re- 
directell to gettiug tl
e hest possihle suited in ohtaining ahigherspeed than is 
speed permitted ùy the other eonditiolls ('ommon with ordinary ships of the same 
impose!! upon him in the designing of dimemiÎons; and in nearly en:'IT case 
ships of all ('lasses, awl his reputation such departures have mortified the in- 
has been, awl is to-day, perhaps, more ventors as well as dis
ppointèa the pub- 
dependent Qn this than on any other lie hy turning out ahsolute failures; 
suhject conueeted "ith his professiou. and there is no good I'eason to suppose 
To-ùay he is faced with a competition that further SUCcesseS than haye already 
that did not e\:ist ill the past, and his been attnÍ1lf'c1 will he a('hieyed in an
. 
ears are constalltl
. assnilell by the ery other way thau by iUlIH'OYillg the eOl
- 
for higher speed; awl whereas a few c1itions that now ohtain, hoth as regards 
years ag'o it was a cOlllmon impres- form of ship alHll11ethml of propulsion, 
sion that the nla
illlUm limit h
lll heen inasmuch as the physical (':msf'S which 
rcach(><1. we have wihwss(.d, during the eOluhine to retard the motion of a yes- 
past three ur four yea.rs, performances 8el, and thp physi('al forces "hieh are 
hy ships, hoth large and small, of speedg employed in oyercoll1ing that rf'sistan<,e. 
then UlHll'eltlll('ll of. It is quite true remain to. (lavas thev ever were. and 
that tllère has e\:istec1 in the JllÍ111b of are-in fad, 'Xature's' inllllutable laws. 
visional'ies, whose chief occupation is to The ('ollllllercial question is also one 
aJ(l to th(' reecipts of the patent-offices, that pre
Hcs very hardly at all times and 
spee<1s m'cu heyoud those now attained. must continue to do so more a11<l more, 
and although it is pus::,ihle tlmt :-,ome of as" illlJC seen later on. The Atlantic 
their pretlidions may be yerifi('(l it is at greyhound of to-day is, in inl1uersed 
the I:jallle till1e certain that Hll<'(,CSS will for Ill, suhstantially that of the viking's 
Copyrig-ht, 1

1. lJy Charlcs Scnbncr's Sons. All rlg'hts reserved. 
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ed part of a ship; and thf' com- 
parison is the more ('n
ily tlec('pt- 
t'll when it is remem herec..1 t.hat 
the fish is w1101h- sulnllerg('d while 
tlll' ship is 0111): partially so. '),he 
one lms to conte11d with waves and 
other surface dÜ;turhaw'('s, aud 
llHlst perforce k('<1) abo\'e tlu" 
wah'r. while the other is fn'e 
from such disturbing' elements 
ana cOIHlitions, awl pursues its 
course in practically slllooth wat- 
er. H. B. :\1. B. Polyphemus is the 
nearest appl'oach to the tish e011- 
ditionH in a sea-goillg ship that 
llfis proyed successful. 
In order to produce motion at 
all, the inertia of the ship, or that 
, 'I CI) quality 'which every concrete bod
y 
\ 
 f ] l)Osses
e::; of remaining at rest un- 
til <.1istl1rhed, has to be overcome, 
01)7.. 
J I co and whell the ship Ü; in motion 

 through the water there is resist- 

 nnce of a twofold kind-that due 
If) to the disturbance of the water, 

 and that due to the frictional re- 
-:u sistance of the immersed surface. 

 If a thin sheet of metal is moyed 

 

 edge1yise through water it offers 
i' a decided l'esistance, eyen if its 

 surface he smooth and bright; it 

 ,,-ill also be noted that this resist- 
CIJ ance increases yery rapidly as the 
:x: speed is increased, anù that the 
larger the area the greater is the 
resistance. If this sLeet of Illetal 
is moved in a direction at l'ight 
angles to its surface the resistance 
iH of course great; in fact, it is 
very great corupared ,,'ith that of 
the previous expf'riment, and the 
clisturhauce of the ",ater is eon- 
siderahle. If a log of tiw bel' is 
to be to,,-e<1 from one place to an- 
other, it is a COllllllon ohsen'ation 
that all e,-perien('ecl boa t III an 
ca.uses it to moye ,,-ith its hig end 
first, ùecause he finds it easier 
work that WfiY thaI) with the 

mal1er end tir
t; in the latter 
('ase he has the same section of 
timher offering l'PHistance to the 
log's passage, hut owing to its 
weage -like fonu tIle pressure on its 
long sid{.s is greater than when towed 
the other way, and the fridion of the 
water past these sideH-which are gen- 


\J 


... 
r 
ê 


craft of more than a thousand years ago. 
.And if we look to Xature for our Htllel\' we 
shall find that tIle swiftest fish are' not 
unlike in general fOl'lll to the buLmerg- 
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erally more or less rough-cam;es very 
grC'at rf'
istanc(' ; no (lo11ht, for the same 
reasou, thosp forms of slâps adopted for 
cenhu'ie
 l)'y Home EUl"opeannations, aTHl 
known to ma.riners as "eO<.l'
-head and 
ulfi,ekerpl-tail" Hhap(', \\Pl"f' Hlwh good 
Hailprs ; fiUlI if to-(lay we werp content 
with the Illaxinnull slH'ed attained by 
tm('h Yessf>ls. it is pOSHil)}(, we mig-ht copy 
their form with advantage. If, however, 
we attempted to 1l1OVf' thplll. either l,
. 
sailor llleC'hanica1 power, at a hig-hpr 
rate. we shou1<l fiud the in('rease in speed 
to h9 of no account, hut the illcrea
e in 
waye disturbance would be great; in 
other \Vor<1s, the greater portion of the 
fi(lditiona1 power would he u
ed up in 
pro(hH"ing this water disturhance, or 
waves, inste:l<l of propelling the ship. 
""'hen tllf' propd1er of a steamer is 
tirst set in motion it (loes little e1
e than 
project a stream of water in the direc- 
tion opposite to that in whieh it is de- 
Hire<1 to move the vessel; it i
 presently 
seen that th9 latter begins to moye, in- 
diC'atillg' that the inertia of the ship has 
hef'n overcome by the reaetion of that 
stream of water f1:0111 the propeller; the 
propeller still continues to projed the 
stream, the ship in the meanwhile ill- 
crea
ing in spe('<.1, or, as sailors term 
it, "gathering way," 
howing that the 
power expended is still in excess of the 
resi
tallc(-> of the ship, inasmuch as some- 
thing is prOllucillg an augmentation of 
speed; it is afterward noticed that the 
ship ('ontillues to move at a uniform 
rate. an<1 that the stream of 
water is still projected. hy the 
propeller, hut at a lower Y(.1- 
o('ity compare<1 with the sur- 
rounding still water than wa
 
the case when the vessel was 
at rest. This means that thf' 
power and the resistance al"f' 
evenly ba1ance<1. and that the 
work done by the ship in 
moving forward is exactly 
equal to that of the water 
uHwing in the opposite direc- 
tion through the surrounding 
water. Thf' vessel has now 
store<1 up in hersf'lf what is 
calle(l t'np)"{I'j, which is the 
power c1evei
ped in OVPl"{'om- 
ing- the inrrtia, so that if the 
engine stops she I-;till 1'1'0- 


5 


gTessC's forward and does not come to a 
standstill until Ute wLole of that stored- 
up })ow('r i
 e
pewlp(l. If the \ essel is 
a large awl heavy one, its speed \\ ill he, 
when under waY, yirtuallv uniform, in 
Hpite of casual cÌmuges of l'esist:uH'e due 
to wiwl awl waVéS ; and this is olle of 
the rea::'Ol1S for large ships beiug a Ile- 
coessity for slwcessf111 passages on sta- 
tiolls likE' the X 01 th Atlantic, and it is 
1ike\\ ise one of the rea
()us why light 
craft like torpedo - Loat
 show such a 
poor performallee in stormy weather. 
The Inoimary cOlHlition for high spee<1 
is fineness of form, so that the water at 
tlH' how of the yessel may he separated 
and thrown to oue side, awl hrought to 
l'e
t again at the stern awl l,ehiwl the 
'Vessel with the least possihle distul"b- 
anC'e, and the measure of eftic'ienev of 
form for the maximum speed intel;ded 
is inversely as the height of the wayes 
of diHturlJance. .A ship that ha;; l)('en 
designell to attaiu a speed of V') kuots 
will, when moving at 12 knots, I-;how a 
very slight c1isturhance indeed, aud in 
one de
iglled for 1
 knots, when moving 
at this lower speed, it will he scaree1y 
ohseryah1e; hut however tine the lines 
of a ship may he, Hhe mu
t at every 
Rpeed produce SOIllP di
turhallce, al- 
though it may he \"ery slight, as the 
water displaced by her mu
t he raised 
above the norma11eve1 alHl l"eplace(l at 
the normal level; hence, at or near the 
bow uf a ship t11ere i
 always the crest 
of a waYf>, and at or Bear the stern the 
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H. B. M. 5 Impfneuse at Full Speed-17
 knots. 
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hollow of one. "'h('n a \(>ss(.1 is going' 
at its m:n..illlUlll s1'('('c1. awl is 1'ropl'rly 
d(.....igllecl for that s1'lTC1. thL "aye I:Ihoulcl 
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)[och'rll ("}Writ'l}(,(, lm
 F:hown that 
for .-peed::; not e
c'('L'(liug f) kuots. awl 
with fo:hips of the tonnage now eOllllllon 
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Passenger Steamer Prmcesse Henriette at Full Speed-241
 miles per hour. 
(Built b
 William Denny"'" Co., Dumharton.) 


not be very high, nor should it extend 
beyond the inullediatf' neighhorhood of 
the how; likewise the waye of replace- 
ment should be the same at or near the 

tern of a ship. and the" wake," or dis- 
turhance of water left hehind in the 
track of the ship, should he narrow. 
Among naval architects and others it 
is usual to judge of the forms of ships 
by the relation the)' hear to rectangular 
blocks of the sallle dilllen
ionR; that is 
to say, a ship who Sf' dilllensions arc- 
length, lUO feet; hreadth, :20 feet, and 
draft of water, 10 feet, and wLose c1is- 
placement is l:2,O()O eul}ic fef-'t, woulcl 
he saiù to hfi\-e a coetlicient of fÏne- 
nf;:SS of 0 G, or that her fineness was 
sixty per cent., inasllllH'h as that of a 
rectang'ular hlock * uf the saIlle dim en- 
siom; would b . 20,000 cul,ic feet. 


· Thi
, ho\\ever, ill not an ah...olute tCt-t of th(' thlellCI"" 
of the water-l'fU" of a ve
I<I'I. Ilml it CIIII only be u"cd ur-: 
fluch on the ar-:"umption that the midr-:hip !"(.(.tiolll' of 
Fhip'! arc of "imilar form. 'rhe I){'!'t Ì(."t of the filU'ne
I- 
of \\ ater-line" is made by takin
 thp di"plll('ement 11" a 
pereental!e of the prit-m \\ ho8C len!!th iH thnt of tlu' !"hip 
and \\ hO!'I> flection II- thc' fllllII(' 81< tlU' midI-hip f'(.(.tion of 11 
ship; aF"'uminJ!, however, th'it. the mill
hip "pction of 1111 


for general o('ean \\"ol'k, the how lllay be 
very hluft. and the f'terll ollh- sufficienth' 
fill
 to allow free accoos of 
Yater to th
 
}n'o})eller, so that the coefficient of such 
yø.sels is freqlU'utly O.7H, whereas that 
of our fast('st warships is onl:y 0.5, aud 
of our large mo(1ern pa::'Henger steamers 
0..).). As filready stnted. in the ship 
whose coeffieiellt is O. í
 allY increase 
of power produces very littie gain in 
speed, aIHl if such a ship \\"('re fitteù 
\\ ith f'llgines aud hoilers of the sallie 
size anc1 developing' the same po,,-er as 
those of a 20-kllot \.tlalltie greyhound, 
the increase ill s1'('ed would be very ill- 
sig'llitieallt, hut the disturhltll<'p in its im- 
mediate neighborhood \\"ouhl he very 
gn.at; in faet, if auy y('sSE.1 is dri.Ye
 
hcyouc1 a speed for which IIPr form is 
suitahle, she proc1uces waves t Loth nu- 


Fhip" i!" øpproximlltely that ((Junel in genernl prn.,ctiC'P to- 
(lilY. in I-pcllkin
 of ('()('flicieutH it wiH mCllu the percell- 
tlll!e of tll(' n..(.tunf!ulnr block IIhoye nllllwd. 
t 
forl' thlln tlurty vellrr-: ago thi" lIIattl'r had heen oh- 
"C'rvt.d hy thl' onki'r
 of tlu' Hritir-:h lIavy. Elmi e
lll'ri- 
1I
.I'nt!" '\t'n' ordered t
 bl' tried" ith II. It 
1. :-;. Flying 
J-It-h. a 1.100-tol1 crUlt-Cr. lH'r l('n
rt.h hdnl! 200 (('('t. 
hrclldth :111 ft.pt 4 inche!'. and her dru1t 01 \\Ilter 10 feet (; 
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1lH:'rons awl high, as IHay he H('('ll hy rl.f- 
ereu('(' tu the illuHtratioll on page .) of 
H. n. 
I.:-;. Impt"}'iem"p hf'ing (lrin'u 
at 11l'1' full Hpl'C<l of 17 t kllots ,\"heu 
la<lell lllUl'h (ll'l'})('l' than the desigue<l 
draft. 
As hefore melltiouc(l, ,\ ltl'Il 
p('akiug 
of the e-...::perillH'llt ,\ itlt a thill Hheet of 
metal, the l"('sistallce to paHsage throngh 
the water Î1l<'l'f'ases yery rapi(lly with the 
in('re:lse of speed, awl ('arcful ohserva- 
tiou has ShOWll that :.;/wlt ÙU'I""w,:{' i,-: pJ'o- 
jJfIl'liollat f ' to thc ,-:'jllw'c ,!f" the "1H'f'd, 80 
that au immerse<l ho<l v has four tillH's 
tlw rl'sistauce when 1ll
villg at twi('e tlw 
speed, and Hiuce it win tranJ douhle the 
<listallce in the same time the power re- 
quire(l is eight times as great; that is, 
the lJOWl'/' lIet'ded to fJJ'upd (f ,-:Ill}) l"arÙ:,.., 
as tlu' rulw II the sj1et>d. It 
was also <lisl'ovf're<l that th(' 
}Juice!' '-{{I'iel! with the cllhe 
rout f
r the s'luw'e of the di.-:.- 
p/w'{,IJlt'Hf
' although more 
correct llloderll eXperilllf'U t 
lm
 showll tl1:tt this variation 
is not stridlv true, it is suffi- 
cient for th
 purpose of this 
article to assume that it is 
so. 
The iwlicate<l horse-power 
[calle<l I. H. P. for brevity], 
or that power develope(l by 
the engine as registere<l hy the 
ilHlicator, is not all usefully 
n.p1'lie<l to the propulsion of :1. 
steam-ship. A large portion 
of it is l1se<l up in OyerCOlll- 
ing the resist:mce of the E'll- 
 _ 
giue itself, as well as the nel'es- rr- 
sar,'" adjunds of it, amonnt- 
iug often to thirtef'u 1'l'r ('en t. 
Then, again, another portiou is ahsorhed 
in oyercoming the re::5istallce of tIle 


inche!'l forward and 13 feet uft. With 1.290 I. H. P. 
hpr I:'peed WII" only 11.<>4 knot
. wllI'n';1" with ;;jj I. II. 1'. 
it wu" 9.9t:
 knot", und 11 I"Pl't'd of 11.2Ul W:l!' ohtllin('(1 
with hut !,j
 I. II. P. A f!ll:-e how IS fCl't long WI1" thl'n 
fittpd, :-0 a" tu 
i\"e finpr JiIJ('!' forward. (Jf". u!" "/lilor" c1('- 
!'crih!' it, "u hetter elltrnnce." wh('n it wa!' found that with 
1.2"';;J I. II. p, a f'pet'd of 121
 kllot" WIl" uttllil1l'd, and \\ ith 
1.34;; '"erv ncarI\' 12"4 knot
. Then' it:! 111,,0 en'r\' 1"('11:-011 
to t-Ilpp(j"e thllf could th(' ",tern have heell ult(:fl'd in 11 
I'imilar W:l
', th(' "ppt'd would hnve been !'till hi!!hcr, in 
Fllit(. of the ...hip lwinl! lar
er Ilm1 with 11 conl"t'qlll'nt in- 
cn'Il!"I' of imIllI'r,,('d "urflll'e to cau"c n'!'i"tallce. It 1m". 
h(',..irl{'". heell oh!'er\"ed 011 IIUlIlY occll"ioll
 UlI1.t. whell 
!'teIlIllI'r" 
IlVl' h('ell ('ut in two lliHllelll!thelll'<1 there halO 
he(,11 nu dimillution uf the "Pl'ed, hut, on the contrury. in 
Fornc C8H.... tlH're hll" lIetunll
' b('('n 11 gaill ; 1:'0 thut in 
th('"e two ill
talll'e!-l tht'l"(' i", all Ilppan'lIt nnomnly. \"iz., 
that \\ ith the :-Ilnll' power the Inrger Fhip it- propelh'cl nt 
11 (I uicker '" Ill't'c1. 
Th(' lute Dr. Froude inVl'"ti
ltted thi!' lIJutter !WII1l' yellrt:! 
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propl.lll'r awl its shafting; and as at 
prescut thl're is no aceurate Illethod of 
tlc.terlUinillg these portions, the uet ef- 
fedin' horsl'-power, or that l1sf'fully em- 
ploye<l in propelliug the vcssel, ('au ouly 
be guesse(l at, or approximated to hy 
cal('l1latiolls more or If'sS ahstl'use. It is, 
however, the gross, or ;w/Ù'atrd, horse- 
power that has to lJe 0 htailletl all< 1 paid 
for, awl that, thc1'(:fore, is the demeut 
that bas to hp ('ousic1pl'pd in pradi('e ; 
so that, frOlll this ('ousi<lf'l'atiou aIOl}(', 
auy great iucrpa
e ill 
pce<l has to he 
yery <learly paitl for. ::\loreon'r, as has 
already heen said, to admit of a higher 
spef'd the ship lllU
t he m:l<le lllw.h filler, 
which means tlmt her carrying capacity 
for ('argo awl fuel has to he deerease<l ; 
besides which the greater eugine-pow- 
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Engine of the Comet, 1811-12. 


e1' will ad<l to the <lea<l load, tIms still 
further diminishing the Ye

ers capa- 


a!!o, /lu<1 
howl'd that ..ueh T('!-uU" \\ere quite pu,...ihle, 
indl'pl'll<1l'utly of Ilny fiuin!! of the lineI'. 0\\ ill
 to thl' 
('\fpl't ou the "hip of the WIIW'S ,,('t up \\ lwn in nlOt:un. 
Om' ycrv ('uriou" ilIu:-trnt'on of how Fuch \\n\"l':- IIIn\" 
!-'eriou:-IJ; 11 I feet n \"e,...eI i" in thur of 11 yucht built mllu
' 
\"('nr
 u!!o In' nn eminent firm on the ('I\"d(', which flliJl'd 
to cOllie miywhere nt':lr tht' pl'rforlllnjll'e
 
ullrlmh,..d. 
0\\ in!! to the fad thllt 11!'! the "'Pt'(,(] iut'f('w-ed the bollo" 
1'0110\\ iug thc \\ live torull'd lit the how iucrl'u
ed nnd ap- 
pronclll'd lll'ur('r Ilnd nClm'r to the puddle-\\ lll'eJ!-I. until 
tht, wuter dropp..d hl'luw tbl' flout:- n1J{!8!1o\\t'd the \\ b{'('I!'I 
to "'pin in the uir; rhe propellin!! t'lIeet \\ u" thu" ('ntifl'ly 
lo"t until the \"('I'"el 
IO\\l'd down 
uftlt:ieuth" for th(' 
\\ ah'r to ri!-l' n!!uin to the le\"('1 of t hl
 pll<1d 1i.,-\\ lweI". 

u('h a thin!! {'ould "cuf('d
' happen \\ ith 8 F('reW 
"tl'UIIIl'r; but thl' \('f)' bnd :-tel'rinc: qU8litil'I-' of cl'rtltin 
1II,,"ul ",hip" i" due to the flld thut th(' inru,.h of wat('r 
ut th(' "t('rn ('IlI1,.t':- l'U
rt'nt,.. to flo\\ with the ,.hip, find 
thl'rl'foft' to product' quite diffefl'nt rl'!-ult:- \\itb tbe 
rudder irom thu"e \\bich 
I'ncrnllJ obtuin. 
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SPEED I,y ()CErl,V STEAA1EkS. 


bility for cal"1"\"in o '. Thi
 ma,' 1)(' hetter ullllerstood hY taking a steamer of mod- 
erat
 diml'nsi
n

 awl 
u('h 

 for many \"ears ,,"as (1;'(,11I('d 
mffi("Ü'nt for the At- 
lantic trac.le, f-"lY :-JOO fed IOllCY, 10 f('et i)e
l111. awl hasiu!! a (haft of water of 20 
. r" . ' 
feet. 
u("h a l'raft ,,-oulll have a (li
pln('emf'llt of ahout .tHOn tons, co111<1 steam 
10 knots per hour with 1.000 I. H. P., anel carry H,nOO tom; of ('argo, f.wl. stGres, 
and equipment. Taking the distance to he steau}{'(l at :-J.
()O knots, mHl the con- 
sumptioll of fuel at 4 pounel!; per I. 
H. p" it ,,-ill l,e seen tlmt the llet C'on- 
sumption of coal is 571 tOlls; a<lding 
to this twenty-fhe per l'eut. for con- 
tiugellcies of ,,-eather, for raising 
sÌf'alll, cooking, heating, etc., the ship 
would have to lea\"e port with 714 
tOllS of fuel and rather less than 
:6.800 tOll!; of cargo, stOl'e
, etc., on 
hoanl If a stealll
ship of similar di- 
mensions wen.. requirec.l to do the ,-o
'- 
age at 1.") InlOts, her design woulel 
hm-e to he sueh that the displace- 
ment would not he more than 4,100 
tOllS, the I. H. p, at least 3,400, and 
the amount of fuel stored at the com- 
mencement of the voyage] ,ß1t; tons. 
1: J The machinery woulc.l prohahly lun-e 

 
 to he at least 4UO tons heayier, so 
_t) 

:5 that the capacity for eaI'go, stores, 
-:;;::: etc., woulclnow he rec.luced to 1,000 
g 
 tons. The cost. too, woulel he greatly 

.
 increased on account of the extra en- 
E .... 
:Ï ii giue-power, and the expense in fuel 
õ.8 \\ ouIc.l he more than <1ouhle(1. The 

::: engine and hoiler room stafr "ould 

 
 likewise he materially increased, while 
o 
 the earning power of the yesse! would 
lJe less than half. 
Seeing, however, that the power re- 
quired for a certain speed varies with 
the cuhe root of the di
placelllent 
squared, the proportion of power to 
tonnage will dee'rease eonsiderahly 
with the increase in the size, so thn:t 
if, instead of the steamer aLoye re- 
f('neel to of -1,100 tOllS, one "-ere 
takl'n of 8,200 tous, the I. H. P. for 15 
l
uot!;-a11 other thiug"s remaining the 
same-would he Yen' little more than 
f).uno; i.f'., with a 
hip of twice the 
size the iuerease of l'ngine-powC'r is 
ouly forty-seven per ceut. The carry- 
ing C'apacity awl consequent earning 
power of S11(,h a boat is iUl1ueasl1rahly more than that of the t-;mall one. The 
larger ship will, lllOreOYer, male Letter passages, and generall:v he mueh more 
economical ill working, as the officers and crew ",i11not very larg-ely e'\.cccd that 
of the smaller vessel. 
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It was, howeyer, owing to the more economical engiue that a(h'ances in 
spee(l were reuc1erec.1 possihle, and tLi!i is seen 1)
. referring hacl to the origi- 
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SPEED I.V OCEAJV ST/:/lMfRS. 


nal 
hip. alH1 
upposing' that instl'fHl of 
Pllg-inl's hUl'ning -t pOllwl.... of eoal pl'r 
I. H. P.. it kltl ones eousUlllillg ouly 
:U pount1s pl.-r I. H. P., in ,,-Lieh ('ase 
the e
pelH1iture on the yoyag-e wOll]t1 
he redul'l,tl from 1,G18 tons to 1,004 


thest' engines in competition with the 
old-fashiolletl Ollf'S that the day of the 
latter ,,-as gone. 
The first pioneers of 
tl'mll-ship con- 
stnwtioll w('re apparently 
atisfied to 
find their efrort
 result in some motion, 
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Tne Propeller of the North German Lloyd Steamer Havel. 
(From a phutul!raph of the t;team:-:hip in IIamlrcll .\: Robins's Erie Bu:::ill Dry Dock!", Brooklyn.) 


tons; f;0 that ()Oo tom; more cargo could 
he ta1\:('n awl the ('ost of GOO tOllS of 
fuel per yoyng-e Sa\"ell. This was adu- 
ally the case on the f;uhstitution of 
co;upound for the old-fashioned low- 
pressure jet-injection engines fitted to 
the Cunard COlllpany's stpamers as late 
as UW2. wLen their largest, faste::;t. awl 
most ÍIuproved steamer, tLp Scotia. 
was put on the HPryice. But it was 
not until IWlllY Vf'ars after the alhellt 
of the Scotia L tl;at f;uch economic en- 
gines were in general ll
e on the \.t- 
lanti(', an<1 it was ouh- in IH74-7!), 
when the Inman Compa.;lY and 'Yllite 
Star COl1lpan
. placed steam-bhi}JS llaying 


for we find exultation rather than dis- 
appointment in the accounts extant of 
}>atriek ::\Iillcr'H experiments with a 
slllall t;teamer on a Sl'otl'h canal in the 

'ear 17tH; and later, in 17

), wh('n, 
with a larger and hetter hoat amI ma- 
ehin('r
", he was ahle to ohtain a speed 
of 7 miles all hour (elJl1iyalent to 6.07 
kuots *) it was dceuled a great achieve- 
ment; later still, in IH07, Fulton's nrt;t 
ath'mpt "ith the !-'team-ship Clermont. 
in a rnn frOlll _ULany to Xew York 
and h:u'k, the average 
 spf'cd was only 
"A nuutkul JJ1i1l' if' G,UbU f('d. tilt' lalld mi1e heing- 
ã.2....n fcpt. 'I'llI' knot i
 a m('II
urt:' uf raff of "1)('('<1 per 
huur. A V<'!-!-cl JJ1llk('!-\ 20 knot'" when !-he i!> travelling at 
the rate ul 2U nUlItieul Illile
 per huur. 
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SP/:-FD I.V OCEA1Y .sTE
^1ERS. 


5 miles an honr. In thoRP dan:; 
o 
long as a 
tealll('r w:\::; aLle to' fa.l'e 
wind ana tide she wa
 deemed a 
uc- 
ce

. The competition of stc:mwl'S in 
early tillles (whell there wns :tny) was 
with sailing ships, or "ith land ('onTe
- 
ance
 wh(,
\' maximum rate woul<1 he 
10 lll11es all honr. amI that et1l'eted at 
con
idera.ble co
t in hon:ìe-tiesh. It is. 
howeyer. true that sailing ships did 
then. find cau now, sail. umler fayorahle 
circumstant'es, at n:'r
' lllUeh higher 
rates than we haye jm;t mentioned, and 
eyen as much as I.') knots an hour ('an 
be olJtained with one of fine lines with 
a fayoring wilHI; hut a sailing ship is 
not always free to trayerse the shortest 
di::)tance' from port to port. and eyell 
when wind and weather permit of thi
, 
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The TWin Screws of the City of New York 


tlH
 n '"t>}"(f!/P speed falls far helow I!) 
knots with the hest - clesig-nea yessels; 
hence if a steamer coula do 
) knots an 
hour she woula make shorter passages 
than any sail(.r; awl frow the llean'r ap- 


proal'h to uniformity in the timp o('('u- 
piecl. passeugers wpre attral"te(l to stealn- 
ships, and the pa:-.senger sailing y('sspl, 
e
<'('pt for Yf'ry lcmg yoyage:-;, hecame a 
thing of the past. 
The Clermont. <,onstructed hy Ful- 
ton ill America, ana supplif'd l>y him 
with engines mac1e by )[f':-;:-;r
. Dolton 
& "
ntt, in Birmingham, Eng"laud, 
was 1:-33 feet long, U3 feet hroad, and U 
feet def'p; the engine hat! a <1Ï:Ulleter of 
piston of 24 inches with -! feet stroke: 
she took 32 hours performing the Yùy- 
age from 
Ubany to New York, and ao 
llOurs ill returning-the journey can 
now be done in one-fourth that time. 
In 1R13 the steam-ship Caledonia was 
placed on the sen.ice hetween 3Iarg'ate 
(EnglalHl) awl Holland, and her ::;peed 
did not exceed 7 J knots per hour. 
Steam-ships now perform the pas- 
sage at douhle that speea, and the 
lllOst recent additions to the con- 
tinental service between Doyel' and 
Ostend are steam-boats that can 
trayel at nearly three time!' the 
pace of the Cal
donia. The Prin- 
cesse Henriette is :-300 feet long, 
:-Jb feet broa<l, and 13 feet (j inches 
deep, and Las engines who
e c

lin- 
del's are .J
 inche
 and 104 inches 
diameter, with a stroke of () feet, 
and 011 page () is shown a <haw- 
ing of bel', taken frolll a photo- 
graph when trayelling on her trial 
trip at a speet! of 21.:..H knots, or 
:2-!j statute miles per hour. 
The first steam-hoat constructed 
and used for seryiceahle purposes 
in Great Britain was the Comet, 
built by Henry Ben, on the Clyde, 
in 1812. She was only 40 feet long, 
10 feet broad, of 
-! tons meas- 
urement; her engines were of -! 
nominal horse-power. ana of yeQ' 
curious <lesign, as shown by the 
ell graying on page 7; her speE'd 
ulHlerfayoraLle cOlHlitionswas only 
!) miles an hour. She continued t
 
pI." for some years hetween Glas- 
gow and Greeuock, :wd was douht- 
less a very great cOl1yenieul'e to 
the puhlic at tlmt time; hut the at!yallf'e 
that has heen mach. in the eonstru('tioll 
of river steitll1ers for seryice on the CIY<le 
all< 1 its estualT is :-;('en Lv refel'enc; to 
the illustratio;} of tLp ste
ull'r Duchess 



\...
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of Hmllilton, rC'prÜ(lucetl on p. H, 
whose dimpnsion:-; are If'ngth, 2.')0 
feet; hre:u1th, ;W fppt; awl <lepth 10 
f('d; her ('ugiuf's having cyliwlers 
a-!
 in(,}lL
:-; awl ()() iu(']w!-, dialIlctf'r, 
with a piston-Htroke of .j ff'd. Her 
s}ll'c(l is ù'-er It; kuots, or "pry Ilear- 
ly 21 lIlile
 per hour, at whieh rate 
sI1f> was going W}H'll the photograph 
was taken. The p:u laIc 8tf'a111<'1' 
I>uritan, is another example of the 
yery great pr()gre
s made since the 
<lav:-; of the Clf'l'lll(Hlt, a11<l is also a 
m:Ìrke<1 fU h-all
e in mall y wa vs OIl 
the Bristol, which was tile wZmder 
of a few 'years ago; awl another 
note(l ease is the stpalll-ship Collll11- 
ha, huilt for seryi('e 011 tlIp ClytIe, 
a11<l illustrate<1 on tllÎs page. 
The first steam-ships to ('ross the 
Atlautic from EJlglawl were the 
Sirius an<l Great \Y estern, * names 
]wyer to he forgotten, The Grpat 
\resterll was built at Bristol, Eng- 
lana, and eOlllpleted in the yenr 
U,ms. She was 
12 feet long, 33 feet 
4- iUl'hes hro:1,{l, awl1,:
-!0 tons hur- 
den, and h:.ul engines of 4.')0 horse- 
power. She did the voyage frOlll 
Bristol to X ew York in 15 <lays. 
Iu IH-!O the Bl'itaunia, the first of 
the Cunard steanlCrs, was }JUt 011 her 
station. 
he was a pa<1dle hoat, built 
of woo<1, awl was 207 feet long. 
Her speed on Heryice was about 
eig"ht aIld a half knob:; per hour, so 
that she did the passage in 1;) <lays. 
Ten ,'ears latpr the liOW renowne<l 
Iuman Line COnl1llCllCC(l with an iron 
sere\\' steamer named the City of 
Glasgow, of 1,()()O tons hurdeli: and 
a:)o Ilollliual horse-powpr, a new de- 
parture in both ship awl propeller. 
It was not until H;.,):) that the 
Cmmr(! Company built an iron 
steamer, awl the,' continue<1 to elll- 
ploy paddle boats until IHli2. whell the celehrate(l steamship Scotia was rom- 
ph'h',1. 
It i:-; interesting to note, ill passing, that the :n-erage l{'llg'th of voyage ill the 
Cuuanl Line, in l
.)ü, frolll Liverpool to Xew lork was 12,ü7ü days, aud from 
Xew York to LiYerpoolll.0:3ü day
. 
Thirt('PIl years aftc'r the 
l'otia was huilt the \Yhit(' Star COlllp:UI.'" pl:u'et1 Oll 
the 
ta.tiOIl two yps:-;els that \\ ere very gT(
at 
Uh:Ul(,('S 011 anything then p
istillg ; 
they were IWln"els of the ship-huil(1<.'r's awl marine engineer's skill. alld {',ell to- 
<lay hol<1 their own in lllauy respects with the most lllmh'rll ships. That th{'
e 
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· The di1Uen!"ioll!<. 
p('el1, ete., of till' "tea1Ut'rg here referred to, :1,.. ,,('JIll,.. othl'r Tl'l'rc:-l'llt:Jthe :,otcalllcr,. from 
l

\û to 1S
m. nre 
hu\\ II ill the table OIl pag'e 1 ï. 
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SPEED I.V nCF.rIiV STEA,v1f.'kS. 


shoul(l eompde slH'('esgfully, and cycnt- tc(l to be all that eoull1 1)(' dcsired ; al- 
nally drin
 oft. the lilH' sueh a ghip as t 11e most a::5 much as was ph
'si('ally possihle. 
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italian Cruiser Pie monte at Fu II Speed-22.3 knots=25 3 .j, miles per hour. 


Scotia, i;:; easily seen hy reference to con- 
trasted partil'111ars in the table on page 
1,. The Britannic is a screw veR!;el 4.).) 
feet long; her I. H. P. on trial trip was 
5.400, and at sea is ahout four thou- 
sand nine hUlldred, or practically the 
same as that of the Scotia; hut the 
speed on trial 'Was ne
rly two knots 
more, awl the Rye rage of eleyen yoy- 
ages gi,'es a Illcan of 1.).04.) knots per 
hour; 'While as recently ae;; Septem- 
ber last, in her old age, she traversed 
the Atlantic frOlll Xew York to Qlwens- 
town at an a\"erag-e speed of IH.OB knots. 
She has compounù enginps "ith 4 cylin- 
ders, the two high-pressure being' ea('h 
4
 inches (liameter. and the t\\'o In\\"- 
pressure ea('h 8:1 inches dial11eter, with 
a strokp of .j feet. Her consumption of 
coal will he ahout one llUndre<l aIHl 
thirty tons per <lay, awl on leaving port 
she will have on board, say 1,300 tons 
of fuel. She can earn' a consi<lerahl(' 
cargo. The weio'ht of Ìler Ill<lchinen' is 
1,112 tons. 
l
 and her sister sl1Î}J, 
the Germanic, were in their day :ulruit- 


and certainh' as much as wa!:; then pos- 
sible comme'rcially. 
Since then. howeyer. Illany changes 
haye taken place that will be alluded to 
later on, so that to-day we have nUlller- 
ous boats running 011 the .Atlantic at an 
aye rage spee<l of 19 to 20 knots per 
hour, with a reputation for being l'om- 
mercial successes as well as triumphs 
of engineering skill. 
The most recent and noteworthy of 
these are the steam-ships Teutonic 
u<l 
)Iajestic. owned h
' the same enterpris- 
ing gentlemen, and construeted by the 
same famed builders as the Britannic 
awl Germanic; and the City of Paris 
and City of New York, sailini under the 
same house flag as the steam-ship City 
of Berlin, which was fI worthy compet- 
itor of the Britanllie. 
The ì\Iajpstie is a twin-screw steamer 
of 
,R.Jl tons groHs, i)().) feet long (or 
110 feet more than the Britannic). Eacb 
screw is <lrin'n hy a s<'Ì of triple-expan- 
sio11 engine::;. Her COBsl1.l1lption of fuel 
is about two hundred and ninety tons 
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p{.r (la
', while on IC':l.viug port she will 
han
 OIl hOILrd al)out two tl1011
al1Cl four 
hUlHlr(.(l tOllS of ('oa1. Her 1. H. P. OIl 
trial trip was 17.000. Hpr hest Hp('(.(l 
on seryi('e is it mean of 20.1H, and tak- 
ino' Hip 111P:m of tf'Jl ,oyag('s it i
 IH.72 
kl
)ts. .\ pi..ture of the ship, ta.keu 
while atioat on the l\[prsey, is shm\ u 011 
p. 
I. 
The City of l)ari
 (illu
trah.(l 011 pag'c 
] 1) i
 1().-!
I
 tous grm;s regi
tf'r. awl is 
!)
7 f(,t't long"; !::'he :l.h
o is a twilHscrew 
\'e
"c1. It will he oh.;ern.(l hy ('ompari- 
Ron with tIle 
fajpsti(' [see tahle, 1'. 17 J 
t hat the City of Paris is the larger 
ship, although she is 
J8 feet shorter, 
her p'\.tra hPftlll of !).4 fpet giving hpr 
this a(h:l.lltag-e. HC'r speed with 20,100 
I. H. P. is 21.U.j2 kuot
 per hour, her 
hest run 011 sen"i('e heillg :::(Un knots; 
awl lwr daily ('OllSU111ptioll of coal is 
ahout three hUlHlrc(l nnd tweuty tOllS, 
which nece!-':-,itatps her leaving }>o'rt with 
oyer two thousand SeYPll huwln.a tons 
of fuel on hOfinl lor the trip. 
Previous to tbe advent of the:se \e
::;els 
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on the Atlanti(.. and tlwir pcrforIwl1H'es 
are highly cre<litahle to all ('OIH:crncd. 
The 1,('st \ oyag'(' frolll QIH'PHstO\\ H to 
Sawh' Hook hy the Etruria was (lOll(' ill 
f; c1:n:s, :; Lour
. :J lI1illUtpS. awl the l)(.st 
fro]); Sawl
' Hook to (
lIe(,Jlstowll in (; 
llavs, 7 hours, :J
 lllilllltp
. alii I th(' a\ ('r- 
agè iu l
x(;" as ahout j-;i\: llays. tifte('ll 
hours, as ('ollllmr('(1 \\Íth the 11 (lays. l
} 
hours of It;:;fi. TIle an'racrf' of tJw Bri- 
tallui(' for t( n y{'ars was H Jays, 
I hOllr
, 
H() minutes. {l
H'enHt/)wll to 'x ew York; 
awl H <la
'
, 1 hour, !k llliullt('s, X ew 
York to (lU('PllstoWll. 
It ma,' well he ask('(l how what !-,('Plll- 
ed to be an illlp()sHi1,ilit
. in lX7(; Ims 
1,('('u achieyell so Sll<
('(.

fulh- ill 1 HHO, 
awl it i
 pprhaps kss inÌl.n.stillg" to 110ft 
the changed cOlHlitiolls than tJl(' ('au:-.f'S 
that }laye pr()(lucell tlH'lll. III thp \"{'ry 
('arly <lays of steam ll:tyigatioll tllp ('11- 
gilles were Huhstalltially those us('(l for 
pump 1 ng anll other purpo!'ps on lawl. 
Hall the gellius of 'Jreyitl1Ì('k f'\:ertell 
itself iu the <liredioll of illlIH'OYt-'lllf'lltS 
in ship propulsion as llluch as it llÜI in 
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Recent Naval Enilne. 
()Iadc by Earle'r5l"hipùuilding COIDl'all), lIull. En !!l:lIlcl , for t\\ in-!'>cTt'w fll
t crnio.<'r for till' nritj
b X:l\-Y. 
of 9.000 I. II. P.) 


the{ 'uwlrd COlllp:Ul
"'
 stpalll-;.;hips Etru- n1,ortin' f'tforts to lllakp tlH' IOcOllloÌ1\"e 
l'in. awl Ulll1,ria \\('re the fast<'st 1,oats It S1H'l'('
S. tl1('r(' is 110 <lolll,t w(' f,hould 
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SPEED IN OCEAN STEAMERS. 


ha.ve had fast pnssengel o steamers before 
we had railway tl'ains; and Lad not tLe 
prejudice of "
att hung over the engi- 
neering' wodel as a cloud which obscured 
the clear light of science, some other 
engineer would have accomplished the 
same reslùt. It is disappointing to 
find that a man of "
att's genius and 
reputation should have attempted to 
damp the ardor of nlen like Symington 
and l\Iiller by predicting failure for an 
engine when applied to marine propul- 
sion, and by threatening the pains and 
penalties of the law for infringement of 
patent should those enterprising gen- 
iuses disprove his predictions. There 
can be no doubt that the statenlent 
from a man of his position, that Trevi- 
thick and others who were experiment- 
ing, as well as working, with steam of 
high pressure deserved hanging for their 
diabolical inventions, would have great 
effect on the engineering world, then in 
its infancy; and the few accidents that 
in later years occurred on steam-boats, 
through the crass ignorance or the 
reckless negligence of those placed in 
charge, recalled to the mind of another 
generation the words of ,ratt, and made 
them doubly impressive as well as de- 
terrent to further progress. Even in 
our own days the use of steam at such 
pressures as have enabled the present 
wonderful monuments of mechanical 
skill to be conllllercia: successes has 
been animadverted upon, and prophe- 
sied about, and openly denounced, and 
it is only those who are engaged in this 
pioneer warfare who know how depress- 
ing and discouraging such language is, 
or who appreciate the great responsi- 
bility taken in advancing into the un- 
known-that is, unknown to the world 
at large. :Moreover, the body of every 
nation is more or less conservative and 
slow to comprehend, much less to ap- 
preciate, new inventions or new forms of 
old inventions. Hence, no doubt, it 
was that an enterprising company like 
that presided over lJY Sir Samuel Cu- 
nard should refrain from building its 
ships of the superior mat
rial, iron, and 
adhere to the inferior propeller, the 
paddle. 
The paddle-wheel was obviously the 
fhst instrument accepted by the early 
engineers as a means of propulsion. 


Long after the eX!Jeloiment of H. B. l\I. K 
Rattler had demonstrated the eOll- 
h-ary, the public faith in the visible 
wheel was greater in reality and more 
sincere than that in the invisible screw; 
and it is ploobable that it was more the 
question of cost than anything else that 
gained the victory for the screw for 
ocean and general service. The paddle- 
engine is in itself heavier and occupies 
more room than the screw engine; it is 
as a I'ule more expensive per I. H. P. ; and 
in wear and tear-especially of the pro- 
peller itself-it far exceeds the screw. 
It occupies the best pad of the ship, 
and its position is not a matter of 
choice, as with the screw engine, but is, 
of necessity, at or near the middle of the 
ship. * It is evident that a paddle steam- 
er must require mOloe room, and that in 
moving among ships or other obstruc- 
tions the liability to damage the pro- 
peller is greater than with the screw 
steamer, and in the case of a long voy- 
age the paddle, generally worked at a 
disadvantage, as at the commencement 
it was too deeply immersed, and at the 
end not immersed enough for efficient 
working. If the sails were set so as to 
steady the vessel, or if set in sufficient 
quantity to be of any use in quickening 
the speed, she was inclined until the lee 
wheel was" buried" and the" weather ., 
wheel doing very little work, besides 
there being a general tendency on the 
part of the ship to turn round, which 
had to be counterbalanced by the rud- 
der. The race of water from the wheels 
IJast the ship being at a high veloc- 
ity, and raised above the normal level, 
causes a resistance to the ship beyond 
that due to her passage through the wa- 
ter, as in the case of a screw ship. On 
the other hand, the paddle-boat is more 
readily got into motion and hm' speed 
more rapidly arrested than is the case 
with the screw steamer; and it it:; 
claimed for the paddle-wheel-although 
the foundation for such a claim is rather 
nebulous-tLat ,vhen the engines are 
working at full speed the ship is IJre- 
vented from the excessive rolling observ- 
able with a screw vessel. But against 
this it mUl:it not be forgotten that the 
· In the case of river flteamers of moderate flize there 
iq not the 8flme refltrktion on the po
ition ot the wheel. 
and U8 a matter of fact. 118 in the cll!'e of stern-whet:lerfl. 
it is altogether at one end. 
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paddle cngine is far more tr)"ing to the 
t::\tructure of the Hllip, on accouut of the 
gn
at weight of the wheels Lcing taken 
on the sides of the hull, as well as from 
the cffort of the whcels in propelling 
heing n.pplic<l at the same pla.('e. Then 
there is the additional danger, and that 
not a remote onf', that in case of the 
shaft hrpakillg and a wheel falling 
clear of the ship she ,vould upset. An 
accident of this kind has occurred more 
than once, but there is no record of the 
actual reHlùt heing so calamitous as just 
stated, owing to other fortuitous circum- 
stances. That which retains the paddle- 
wheel in favor to-day, and renders it a 
necessity in spite of argument or preju- 
dice, is the fact that the screw requires 
that the draft of the ship shall not be 
less than its own diameter, whereas in 
the largest pad(Ue-boats a dip of wheel 
of six feet is generally sufficient. Hence 
it is that nearly all fast steamers plying 
on rivers or shallow estuaries, and chan- 
nel steamers running to })orts where 
there is little water 'when the tide is low, 
are of necessity paddle-wheel. Byem- 
ploying two screws (one on each side in- 
stead of one amidships) the draft of "a- 
tel' can be reduced by at If'ast thirty per 
cent. Likewise by increasing the num- 
ber of revolutions smaller screws will 
do, and the draft of water may be still 
less, so that some thirty years ago, on 
the introduction of twin screws, there 
were soon Inany ships built for ser- 
vices that had hitherto been monopo- 
lized by paddle - boats; * and to-day, 
when there is a demand for higher 
speed and more power, and where IJad- 
(lle-wheels are not admissible, three 
screws a.re heing employed. Ships have 
also been employed with four screws, 
viz., two at the bow and two at the 
stern, awl, for the purpose for which 


· It iB now claimed for the t",in-FOcrew 
hip that flhe is 
not only capable of enh'ring t:-haIlO\\cr harbors. but that 
Bhe iB in every way much safer. and it iB mot<t unfortu- 
nate that. owmg to an act of carelcs!'net'fI. thiH WWI not 
concluFOivdy!'hown in the recent accident to the City of 
Pari
. But there iB Baft't\ in the twin-!'cnm beyond that 
which iB rt.ndered pOl
"ible. as in the caHe
 of the City of 
PUriM and Maje
tic. by the divi!lion of the engine-room!'. 
viz.. the tact that if one I'n
llI' brt'ak8 dO\\ u it i
 im- 
probable that thc other would do flO at the 
mt' time. 
and that flU" Vl'''Bc1. a1thou
h t'omewhat crippled in 
t'peed. \\ould Ftill be able to pur!o\ue tlt'r voyage; alFo 
that in the event of Ilcddent to the FOtet'rin/! upparatu-. 
the paBlAAgC' could be continued ßUll the direction of 
till' Fhip guid('d hv l'('gulutin!! '" 'th one or buth of 
the engine!!. Each of thc..e fcaturt'
 iB pronounced, 
u
l(l the adY3ntage8 have becn prO\ed on IDlln)" OCl'a- 
t'lOn!;l. 


I!} 


they were rC({lIÏred, answered very well 
indeed; hut the worl:::it pm;sihle place 
for a propeller is obviousl) at the bow, 
and therefore in these ships the bow 
screws were not very efficient but they 
undouLtedly added sOIllewh
t to th
 
po" er of the ship. In the salue way 
some tug-boats have been fitted with a 
screw at each end. 
All attenl}>ts at pro})ulsioll with inter- 
nal propellers-that is, by turbine wheels, 
pulsometers, ejectors, or by pum!>s- 
have failcd in consequence of the great 
friction set up by the water in its rapid 
passage through the pipes from and to 
the sea; the motion must be rapid owing 
to the size of the pipes being necessarily 
restricted. The best experiment with 
this kind of propeller waH made on a 
costly scale by the British Admiralty in 
18GG, when they fitted the iron-clad gun- 
boat 'Vaterwitch, of 1,200 tons displace- 
ment, with a Ruthyen's hydraulic pro- 
peller, consisting of a horizontal turbine 
wheel drawing its water through the 
bottom of the ship and discharging it 
fore-and-a.ft-" ays at eaeh side and driven 
by an engine of 1GO nominal horse- 
power, and although this vessel was 
only 1G2 feet long, 32 feet broad, and 
drew 11 feet 4 inches of water, her Hpeed 
was only a little over Ð knots, with an 
indicated horse - power of 801. The 
speed co-efficients whereby her perfor- 
mances could be compared with that of 
other ships were most disappointing. 
But the achievements of screw steamers 
are not always satisfactory at first, and 
time has sho
'n some curious instances 
where what appeared at first sight a lit- 
tle thing prevented great results. To- 
day we know Homewhat of the Hcrew 
propeller, but it is ver}' difficult, if not 
impossible. for the cleverest and most 
experienced engineer to define his knowl- 
edge or to classify his faets so as to de- 
duce any rules from them as shall en- 
able him to lay down fixe(llaws for the 
practical g-uiclance of others. In past 
years more was professed, hut Htillle
8 
"as actually known, and that which was 
to he a panac>ea for the ills of every 
serew ship provf'<l llsf'lf'SH in mßny in- 
stances and aggravated the e, il in others. 
The patents for propellerR are numerou
, 
and some of the specifica.tions interpst- 
ing awl amusing. hut of them all there 
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are less than can be counted 011 the 
fingers of one hand that have any prac- 
tical yalue, or that have influenced the 
commerce of the world; and we find to- 
day that the propeller which gives the 
best results is yery simple in form and 
its working surface a true helix. 'YI1Rt 
is better understood. however, are the 
proportions, and in them lies the suc- 
cess of the instrument. It is quite true 
that the blades Illay be of such a shape 
and so arranged as to give ùad l'esults, 
but it is yery difficult to alter the pro- 
peller blade now most generally used 
and get much llllprovement thereby. 
In 1
65 H. B. 1\1. S. Amazon was 
found to fall short of her designed speed 
by nearly a knot, although the indicated 
horse-power was in excess of the require- 
ments. 'Yith a four-bladed l\Iangin pro- 
peller, 12 feet 6 inches pitch, it took 
1,9401. H. P. to dl'ive the vessel 12 knots. 
A two-bladed Griffith's screw of 13 feet 
9 inches pitch was substituted, when 
12.4 knots was obtained ,,,ith only 1,664 
I. H. P. But the most remarkable case 
was that of H. B. 1\'1. S. Iris, which had 
been designed for a speed of 17
- knots, 
but on her first trial trip, aUhough the 
7,000 I. H. P. was exceeded, the speed 
was only 16.58 knots. A series of trials 
was the
 entered upon to find out the 
cause of this deficiency, with the result 
that the screws were 
discovered to be 
too large; others of 2 feet 3 inches less 
diameter were substituted, when a speed 
of 18..37 knots was attained with the 
same I. H. P. Similar instances could be 
adduced, if necessary, to show how com- 
paratively slight changes in the propeller 
ean produce marked impl'ovenlents in 
speed. 
It has ah'eady been shown that the 
frictional resist
nce of the skin of the 
ship is very great, and generally speak- 
ing, in fast steamers, is by far the 
largest portion of the whole resistance. 
It necessarily follows, therefore, that for 
high speed it is eRsential that the suh- 
merged portion shall be as smooth as 
possihle; and to that end ships al'e 
coated with enamel paints which, when 
dry, are perfectly smooth and glassy, or 
remain in a smooth, slimy condition. 
They do not, however, remain long in 
this state, as the action of sea-water de- 
stroys them, and eyen the best of these 


compositionl:i admitb, at times, of marine 
plant growth, and sometimeH barnacles. 
The effect of a coating of weed is very 
serious indeed; the resistance induced 
thereby being greater than if the vessel 
were rough, from the fact that each fila- 
ment of weed has to be towed through 
the water and the total surface thereby 
exposed may he two or three times that 
of the ship herself. It is a sound econ- 
omy in any vessel to keep the bottom 
perfectly clean and smooth, but in the 
case of high-speed steamers it is abso- 
lutely essential, inasmuch as a very 
nloderate amount of foulness will re- 
duce their speed by 2 or 3 knots. 
The introduction of Siemens-l\lartin 
steel, about the year 1875, and its con- 
tinued and extended use since, has how- 
ever been reallv the means of render- 
ing possible 'the" construction of steam- 
ships of all sizes with high rates of 
speed now so common, and is undou bt- 
eclIy the means whereby those ships can 
be so economically built and worked as 
to pay as commercial ventures. The 
construction of their hulls with a mate- 
rial fifty per cent. stronger than iron 
has rendered it possible to make such 
appreciable decrease in weight as to 
admit of fining their lines suitably for 
high speed without sacrificing carrying 
capacity. 'Vith this same steel, boilers 
can be constructed for a pressure of 150 
pounds per square inch without weigh- 
ing very much mOl'e than iron ones for 
75 pounds. By using steel for castings, 
forgings, etc., the weight of the machin- 
ery has been reduced frOI11 5 hundred- 
weight to 2 hundredweight per I. H. P., 
and when forced draught is employed 
it is as low as 1.6 hundredweight per 
I. H. P. for large powers, and less still 
for such engines as are used in torpedo- 
boats and catchers. 
It has already been relnarked tllat the 
consumption of coal, which enters as a 
most important factor into the question 
of high speed, both from the weight 
anù cost, had been reduced, by the in- 
troduction of the compound" engine, 
from 4 pounds to 2t pounds per I. H. 
P., and latterly, as that engine was im- 
proved and higher pressures used, the 
consumption was further reduced to 2 
pounds and in some cases as low as 1
 
pound per I. H. P. The triple expan- 
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sion engint., developed within the past 
eight )'ears, and later the quadruple 
expansion, have effected a still further 
saving, until with them and such other 
means as are now employed, the con- 
1:;urnption is under 1
 pound of coal per 
I. H. P. 
The success of the locomotive was 
very questionable until the exhaust 
:-;team was turned into the chimney so 
as to create a rapid draught, and the 
steam - bhtHt to - day enaùles the loco- 
lllotive to travel at its great speed by 
causing the comparatively small boil- 
er to generate such a large 3.lnount of 
steam. 'Vhen this form of boiler was 
tried on board ship its power would 
have been very llluch crippled had not 
some other means been adopted for 
forcing the draught, as the steam could 
not in this case be allowed to escape 
through the funnel, but must be con- 
densed into water for the use of the 
boiler. By closing the stoke-hole and 
forcing into it by mechanical means a 
plentiful supply of air, this boiler was 
Inade to be as efficient for a torpedo- 
1>oat as for a locomotive. This forced 
draught has now been adopted on large 
ships, and to-day the very high speed of 
naval vessels, and of many mercantile 
:steamers, is due to it. Consequently, 
with the same weight of machinery 
higher powers are developed with a cor- 
responding increase in speed, and the 
cruiser Piemonte, constructed by Sir 
'Villialu Armstrong & Co., of which an 
illustra
ion is shown on p. 14, had her 
speed increased by means of forced 
draught from 20 knots to 22.3 knots, 
at which speed she was going when the 
picture was taken. 
Mr. James Howden patented a forced 
draught process by which the incoming 
air is wal'lneù by the heat (which would 
otherwise ùe "asted) in the uptakes and 
funnels, and then conducted direct to 
the furnaces ; and he claims by this to 
he aùle to do with still smallf'r boilers, 
besides avoiding the danger to the tubes 
now sometimes e"\:perienced in warships 
with. closed stoke-holes. 
But there still remains the pro blelll 
of how to feed the furnaces by mechani- 
(>al methods, so as to save the very large 
staff now required in the boiler-room of 
our large steam-ships. So far aU menns 


hitherto adopted with success on shore 
have proved failures at Hea, anù at pres- 
ent there is no reason to suppose that 
anyone of them can he so adapted as to 
prove generally efficient for service. It 
is necessary for such a purpose that 
the gear can go continuously for luan)" 
days, and the coal be small and tolerably 
uniform, and the supply regular. Such 
coal is not convenient for passenger 
ships, and if the demand for the pl.es- 
ent supply of small coal were increased 
the price would preclude its use. Some 
success, however, has been achieved by 
which labor is saveù in the stoke-hole, 
and the most noticeable invention to 
this end is that of IIr. l'homas Hender- 
son, whose now well-known self-clean- 
ing fire-bars do away with the necessity 
for the firemen raking the fires out to 
remove the clinkel.s which adhere to 
the grates and obstruct the air-passages. 
By means of this apparatus, the alternate 
bars haying a very slight movement, the 
coal gradually travels to the back end 
of the grate together with the clinker, 
which latter is eventually deposited be- 
hind the bridges. Thus not only is 
considerable labor saved but the fires 
nre always in such good condition that 
the full pressure of steam is Inaintained, 
and so a better speed kept up by the 
vessel herself. 
On 
hore the tendency is to substi- 
tute gas for solid fuel, or to use the 
coke resulting from gas manufacture. 
That something of the sallie kind lllight 
be done on shipboard is possible, al- 
though not at present probable. The 
higher efficiency of the coal when treat- 
ed in this way would enable still more 
power to be obtained from a pound of 
it, and there would be sayings ill other 
wavs of a beneficial nature. 
Then, again, if petroleum, or other 
liquid of a similar nature, could be ob- 
tained at a fairly low price. it lllight he 
used on shipboard; and as it has a heat- 
ing power twenty-five 1>er cent. higl1er 
than the best coal, and fiftJ per cent. 
higher than some of the conUllonest 
kinùs weight for weight, the substitu- 
tion of it would ùe a means of obtain- 
ing better speed. But it is always a 
question of clli bono, and when it is 
taken into consideration that the voyage 
het" een SainI)" Hook and Queenstown 
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i
 now done in 140 hours, and to do a very far one at present. At the same 
the distance in ;) days would require a time it is not deHira.ble to belieye that 
speed of nearly 
a4- knotH, "ith an in- there is now finality in the Hpeed of 
crease in power of sixty-two per cent. steam-ships, although by analogy with 
and in fuel consumption of thirty-eight railway trains that conclusion might be 
per cent.. the cry must be regarded as arrived at. 
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HORACE, BOOK III., ODE XVIII. 


TO FAUKUR. 


[Faune 
ympbarum fugientum amator.) 


Henry llerbert's T1'allslatìo71.--Rel)'}'intcd with JIl'. WeguelÙt's drawÙlg [ft'outiS1JWce]. 


"7' ALK lightly o'el' my sunny fields and round my little farm, 
And c;pare the firstlings of my flock from blight or wasting harm; 
Dear Faun, who know'st the flying nymphs to follow and to charm. 


"T e'll slay a kid, a tender kid of one full year, well grown, 
And with the wine which Venus loves, the brimming cups we'll crown, 
And rounel the ancient altar's horns the incense shall be strawn. 


And when December's nones come round, the nones beloved of thee, 
In the long grass the herds and flocks shall sport upon the lea ; 
And man and beast in idleness the livelong day shall be. 


For thee the very wolves shall play the fearless Iambs among; 
For thee the very trees shall shed their leaves so fresh and strong; 
And the plowman Hhall adore thee with rustic dance and song. 



A MATTER OF FACT. 


By GeOJge A. Hibbard. 


,. Ah! sure within him ana witllOut, 
Could his dark wisdom finò. it out, 
There must be answer to his doubt." 
- Tlte Tiro VOÜt!8. 



 HE cool, dim library was 
. 'J very pleasant on this pre- 

 ;t:, >; maturely warm and glowing 

 morning. There, the light 
seemed but to give tone to 
a tiHsue of shadows; the atmosphere 
was velvety. 
It was L only l\Iay, and yet a day 
of n1ÏdHummer. Through the closed 
blinds, lapsed, at times, slow, subdued 
puff.q of air, soft with the dull, caressing 
wannth of JIÙY. The street below- 
the library wa
 in the second 8tOry of 
the big, massive house -was overlaid 
with a glare of metallic light. The 
rumble-the mumble of the caniages 
a.nd carts as they rolled along the pave- 
ment of this the mo,:;t aristocratic pRrt 
of the city's Fifth a.nd the world's first 
Avenue; the occasional clies of the 
small merchants of the sidewalk; the 
drone of a hand-organ, in which seemed 
drowsily to linger something of the 
lethargy of mnter-one of those hand- 
organs that in our cities as certainly RH 
the dandelions, herald the approach of 
spring - these, and a hundred sounds 
in mingled indistinctness, fell, with 
slightly accented monotony, upon the 
ear. 
Clearly it was time to think of leaving 
town. The crocuses had been out some 
titne; the "smells" would he soon in 
insurrection. Geoffrey Biddulph began 
to feel the rising pulse of such slight 
impatience as was peculiar to him-im- 
patience more for change, after all, than 
for other circumstances. Of course, he 
thought, as he sat in his great armchair, 
he had gathered nlaterial enough to 
enable him to finiHh hÜ; monograph, 
" Beaumarchais and the American Revo- 
lution." Philbrook, his private secre- 
tary, who had filled volumes with facts 
and gm;sip, would of course go with hiIu 
-and the sea-air of X ewport would be 
far more inspiliting than the breezes 


that wander on l\Iurray Hill. He would 
be off at once. Eleanor, with her hus- 
band, could follow at her leisure. 
Biddulph hardly had the appearance 
of an old man. His hair was but Blightly 
gray. The lines in his face were but 
few and fine. His eyes were bright. 
The afternoon glow still lit the dull 
ashiness of closing day in his complex- 
ion. His perfect Jress modulated every- 
thing from the severity of age into 
aspects more belonf,ring to middle life. 
'Vas the invalid's air a. thing of mere 
languid habitude or was it real? ,\Yhat- 
ever it waH, however, hp had lived for 
years in the full luxury of an invalid.s 
enjoyment in the study of his own sen- 
sations ; with the invalid's defence 
against intrusion; with the invalid's 
immunity which enahled him to make 
his life wholly his own. 
An elderly man, consciously, almost 
conscientiously deferential, noiselessly 
entered the room. 
"l\Irs. ArmroJ
d, sir"-there wa
 tbe 
preface of an introductory, a slightly 
deprecatory cough-" has sent to in- 
quire if you could see her this morning." 
" Certainly," said Biddulph, with ('RIm 
graciousness, "at any time-you may 
say at any time." 
The servant diHappeared. In hili 
manner hp could have taught a ghost 
repose; in his action, ease. 
Biddull)h sighed impatiently. One 
hand, smooth, delicate, lay on the arm of 
his chair. He picked up the book open 
upon his knee, glanced at a line or two, 
and laid it down. " Armroyd," he re- 
peated ,:;lowly, RH if Htudying something 
latent in the two Rvllables. Eyen the 
strenuous name had never pleased him. 
To his delicate ear, it had always seemell 
too resonant, too clangorous; too sug- 
gestive of U self-help" and powerful mR- 
chinel1
-things for which he certainl.\ 
could not be expected to caI'e. And 
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that Eleanol', his only child. with all her 
possibilities, with the Biddulph name aR 
an inheritance, a great fortune in e
- 
pectancy, should have fallen in love with 
this man, and afterward, with a firmnes
 
which he never had suspected in her, 
should have insisted upon marrying him 
-these were p
ychological mysteries too 
difficult for him to master. But she 
had never been a perfect Biddulph. 
She was small in stature, dark, gentle, 
timid, while the 1110st of the race had 
been tall, light, confident, perhaps a 
trifle too assertive. She might be the 
heiress of the Biddulph millions; she 
took by inheritance none of the Bid- 
dulph beauty. Hers was merel
' an 
elusive prettiness - a prettiness, how- 
ever, singularl
' significant and peculiar- 
ly personal. 
The door opened and Eleanor A.nn- 
royd-she looked like a young girl- 
came slowh", almost shyly, into the 
room. She
 was very sligh(; her cheeks 
were tinged with the warm blood of 
youth; her eyes were clear and bright; 
her soft, ùark bail' was gathered in a 
lusb-ous knot at her neck. Dressed 
with the rare perfection of a woman who 
knows herself not beautiful, but who, 
with faultless taste and all means at her 
command, strives to 1nake the most of 
herself, she was a daintv ,'ision in the 
rich, sombre apartment. .. 
"This is very kind of you, Eleanor," 
said Biddulph, "'very kind of you to 
come and see me." 
"But, papa," she said, in slightly re- 
proving tone, "you know that I corne 
every day - e'Very ùa;y for a talk with 
:rou:' 
.. "That is what I mean; it if:! kind of 
)'ou to come every da;y. You bring the 
outside world to me, and now that I can- 
not go to the outside world I find I 
cannot get on without it. I alwaJs did 
take a not unworth
" interest in my 
kind." 
"But I see veQ" few people - you 
know I am not at all a gay pm.son my- 
self." 
"You can tell me something, and I 
like gossip. 
ly dear, no man is so pro- 
found that he can afford altogether to 
t1ef:!pise it. The gossip of yesterday is 
often history to-mOlTOW. Really a great 
})art of }listory has been at some time 


only gossip. "That was once the idle 
talk of the agora or of the forum, is 
our history to-day, as the chatter of our 
dub smoking-rooms will be history for 
those 'who come after us. Do not let 
us despise a rumor that posterity lllay 
respect. It is not courteous to our de- 
scendan ts." 
His light, facile, satirical laugh fol- 
lowed as he looked fonùly across the 
large, book-bestrewn librar
y table, at 
his daughter. 
"I wonder," he went on, "how many 
of them really remember nlf'-how lllany 
will be surprised to filld, when the news- 
papers announce my death-there must 
be a column at least-that I only died 
the day before." . 
Eleanol" stepped to her father's chair 
and dropped on her knees beside it; 
her big, brown e:res-eyes of the sort in 
which it seems tears are ever ready to 
start-dimmed and suffused. 
"Please," she implored; "please." 
"I don't grieve," said Biddulph, kinù- 
ly, "and why should you? I have had 
as much out of life as I deserve-more 
than many ruen more deserving'; and if 
I must finally be resolved into my 
original elements-I fOl'get what they 
exactly are-mostly, I believe, phos})hate 
of something and water - that which 
happens to llle has happened to others 
who had more to give up than I." 
"And don't you l'eally believe that 
there is anything else?" asked the girl, 
looking fondly up. "Do 
TOU really 
think that this is the end?" 
"Nellie," said Biddulph, kindly, anù 
laying his hand upon her head, "why 
think of these things? You are young, 
with a long, hap}))" life Lefore you." 
"But," cried Eleanor, "if it is so-if 
there is nothing lllore-if we are never 
to meet eaeh other again-it is a\\'Íul." 
"'Yhy is it awful?" said Biddulpb, 
smoothing her hair. "If we are sure 
that it is so, should it not make us care 
more for each other while we are here? 
should it not pre\Tent us from weaken- 
ing what we have here in hope of a re- 
mote future? No, my dear, the vague 
dreams of u!1established faith' must 
be given up. As that great thinker, 
Auguf:!te Comte, has explained beyond 
question, ill his doctrine of 'The Three 
Stages,' we have aùvanced beyond such 
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tl(.lwiionH and Hhouh1 know that what 
\\c know is al1." 
u But," said Eleanor, almost shi, er- 
ing, H it makes all so 100H'ly, 80 hnrn
ll. 
I haa ra.tlH'r believe, even if helief shuu1<1 
Le wrong." 
h'Vhat real good," continued Bid- 
(l\11ph, "ean ('yer eOJlle of error 
 'Vhat 
factH can jU8tif
' t;uch vag'u
 hdief? 
And Nellie, there is nothing, nothin
 
l)ut faets, tha.t we can trust; nothing 
hut f<lets that can con vince the modern 
In in cl Do we Lelieve anything here on 
luere conjecture, a.nd can we build a 
}l('avf'n, an t'ternity of life, upon such 
fuunda.tion 1 ,rho woula ask me to 
believe that there is something-some 
condition of things must important to 
me-which facts do not pl'ove and uf 
which I am ignorant? _\.nd is it not 
('ven more absurd to ask me to believe 
tha.t there is sOlllethiug bpyoIHl this life 
which neither sense nor reason r
cog- 
. .
 " 
Dlzes. 
., Awl lluullmR," murmured Eleanor, 
Lowing her head, "and the haby?" 
Biddull>h rose impatiently and now 
tottered with slow, vacillating steps, 
toward the g-rea.t carved mantel, ag-aillst 
"hich he leaned heavily. Invalid or 
Dot, there was now no "'affectation, no 
mere ma.nnerislll in look, or gesture, or 
action. 
" .Nellie," he said, sha11>ly, "you must 
no
 indulge in such morbid thoughts. 
TheJ' are not worthy of you as IllY daugh- 
ter. In your youth, I 80 taught you 
that now, when you are a woman, 
'ou 
should not bf' Rtartled ,\ hen vou meet 
truth :face to faep-when fa
tH which 
cannot be gainsaid are brought to your 
notiee. " 
Eleu,llor hlld not risen, but, with her 
bead howed upun the urm of the chair, 
'\(
pt silently. 
" Father," 8he Hoh1>ed, " when I WitH a 
child I helieved all tha.t you told Ille. 
Then InaIlllllR died-then'lilY baby. I 
do not helieve that my In
ther Ìived 
()n1
' to pass utwrlJ" away. I do not 
believe tha.t I bore illY child only that 
she sholù<l wholly peri
h. I am 
n ig- 
norallt girl; but I have no nep<! of 
rptJ.::;on. I kno" and I he1ien'. I shall 
mept my mother and I shall ùe her 
dÜld Itg
in. I shull mef't my child and 
I shall be itH Illother 011C(' more." 
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U I think, Nellie" Rnid Riddulph, 
Blowly, "that I understand you leHs and 
less everJ' day. lkully it is very per- 
pie Ji.. in g-Ill HI annoying." 
"I alll ver.r son'y, papa," !o,aid Elea- 
nor. "I .,hould be glad to be what 
you "ant me to he; I Hhould have liked 
to have done what vou wanted me to 
do. But it has Le"'en impoHsihle. I 
think I was nearly everything-diù 
nearly everything that 
"ou desired- 
until I met :itephen." 
"I know-I know," he 
aid. u. little 
petulantly. "You seemed bewitched- 
tradition, training, all seemed to go for 
nothillg." 
"I loved him," said Eleanor, simplJ, 
looking at Biddulph with sOIl1ethin
 in 
her air which, if not defia.nce, was Jl10rp 
than mere assertion. 
., Exactly," said Bic1dulph, a little im- 
patiently. "You loved hilli; and in 
sayin
 that :vou think 
.ou ofrer an e'\.- 
planation. But who will e}.,plain 10'\ e ? 
Your expla.nation dops not explain. 
You answer a riddle with an enigma- 
subbtitute a mystery for a puzzle. You 
forgot yourself and your position. The 
strong-est of a.ll influences, halJit and a:-.- 
sociation, were aH nothing. You diù 
what I did not cl
bire, Lecause one Jay 
you met a certain Ulan. 'Yith the fort- 
une , ou will La ve, " i th YO ur name, 
there"' were man, whom th'e '\\orld, us 
well as I, conHiâered luuch Illore eligi- 
hIe-who would haye been glad to 
marry YOU, who wiHhctl to ma.rry YOU, 
hut )'o
 would not look at th

 or 
listen to them." 
"But he loved me," Iluswered Elea- 
nor. 
"Loyed you!" exclaimed Biddulpb, 
\\ith l'Ìsing impatience. "Ho\\ do you 
know that he loved YOU more than an, 
of the others? He what! more tù gaÏi1 
than they, awl yet YOU be1il ved him, 
aIHI thought all the 
ther') fortune-hun 
terse " 
" You cannot tell how YOU kno" those 
things-you feel t}wm." ' 
uPre}JOsterous! " exelaimctl Bitldulpb, 
almost scornfull,'. ., H
 "a'" a good- 
looling fellow n"wl he took 
.our fan- 
cy as the fancy of muny fUlOther rich 
lii;l has been' taken hj. a. h'l.lldsomp 
face, a mRuly lùr, a relLù) tong-ue, and n. 
resolute spirit. Don"t you snppo:-.e h
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thought of your money exactly as did 
the otheTI' ? " 
"I-do YOU want to make me ùoubt 
him?" moåned Eleanor. "I wanted so to 
think he cared for me, that I could not 
help doing what I diù. And now, if I 
thought he only married me because he 
thought I would be rich, I should die." 
"You were not a reigning beauty, nor 
one to arrest attention in the world," 
continued Biddulph, "but it may not 
have been altogether for the 'beaux 
yeu.T de ma cas,
cttf'.' Let us hope so. 
I think 
.OU never sufficiently realized 
your position, or else .you never cared 
enough about it. Still, I never ex- 
pected all to end as it did." 
"But we have been so happy." 
"I must confess," said Bicldulph, 
"that the result has been better than 
I expected. I really cannot find fault 
with the man you insisted upon having 
for a husband. Stephen Arrnroyd has 
done wonderfully well considering who 
and what he was - a man from the 
masses, self-made and self-educated." 
"But he had made himself even then," 
said Eleanor, proudly. "He needed no- 
body's mone
-, nobody's aid to accom- 
plish that." 
"He had," conceded Biddulph, " at- 
tained å very respectable position. But 
what I desired for you was a man of 
brillian t rank, rich, your equal." 
" )'ly equal," exclaimed Eleanor, scorn- 
fully. " As if Stephen-" 
"Yes," interrupted Biddulph, "I 
know - we've discussed all this before 
- did it thoroughly when you were 
about to be married. There is no need 
to go over it again. I have quite often 
listened to the enumeration of Arm- 
royd's qualities - intelligent, capable, 
honest, of excellent presence and pres- 
entable manner- altogether a very ad- 
mirable person." 
"If JOU could only do him justice." 
"But," continued Biddulph, with that 
perversity which was one of his charac- 
teristics, "really, a man who had onl)
 
then made some little money by the 
invention of a clever machine ; a man 
whom you met by accident-for he had 
no recognized position in your world- 
was about as much out of place there as 
a white bear would be in Hahara. No, 
he was not one that I had been led to 


expect JOu woula marry, 01. that I would 
care to have for a son-in-la"." 
"Has he not always been perfect with 
you ? " 
" Personally," said Biddulph, "I do not 
complain. He has borne himself with a 
deference and delicacy truly remarkable 
considering what must have been his 
early-disadvantages. I have no rea- 
son to say anything. I do not say any- 
thing. I am satisfied if you are happy." 
"And lam," she answered, "I am ; 
JOu do not know how happy. " 
"I suppose," said Biddnlph, losing 
something of his habitual half-raillery 
that so easily changed to querulousness, 
"this is all I really ask, but we seem to 
have such different ideas of happiness. 
I had imagined I could give :you some- 
t.hing better; hut you did not want 
anything better; you wanted Armroyd, 
you wanted him, and what one wants 
is so often so much better than the 
best, that I suppose I have been wise 
in letting you have him. 'Yhatever 
else one may do, one can never be 
happy in anòther's way. I may have 
been weakly indulgent, as I always have 
been, and have given him to you as, at 
another age, I would have given you 
any costly plaything. I have known 
many women and have leal'ned sonle- 
thing of their ways. Never oppose 
them. Let them go to the devil, or 
his equivalent, in their own way, and 
theJ9 will bear you no grudge. Ob- 
struct them but with a straw, and they 
will hate JOu, for the
r will not doubt 
that they would have enjoyed, but for 
the straw, that supreme, that final happi- 
ness that every woman seems continu- 
ally and feveî-ishly to t;eek. Instinc- 
tively I acted toward you as toward an
v 
other woman-knowing that JOu are all 
alike-for all women are the same; only 
the conditions that make them so are 
really ever different." 
"But, papa, are you not contented 
now? has it not all been for the best?" 
Biddulph did not at once repl
r. 
"If your mother had lived," he said, 
in a moment, "she would 11 ave, wished 
you to do as vou have done. That 
thought inflnen
ed nle. It IUH
 always 
seemed to me that you were like her, 
really nlore her child than lnine, and 
I thought she "ould understand what 
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was he!-lt for YOU much better than I 
could hope to "do. I 10\ ed Ler dearly, 
but I am afraid that I sometimes made 
her-not quitf' Impp,)-not a
 happ,)" as 
she might have been. I felt that I did 
not full,)" understand her, and it was 
the fear that I lllight not understand 
you-might inflict upon you some grief 
that I could not fully comprehend-that 
made me finally give my consent." 
" Yes," said Eleanor, gently. 
"Yes," continued Biddlllph, "sbe- 
your l110ther could believe - well- in 
short, helieved, awl IllY incredlllity, my 
scepticislll was always a. grief to her. 
At the last," Biddulph paused, and passeù 
11Ìs hanù across his forehead, "at the 
last, when I knew that she was dying, 
then I first l'calized the barrenness of 
disbelief. How happy they must be 
who can trust in that hereafter! How 
comparatively bearable would have been 
even that separation, if I could have 
thought that we would ever meet again! 
]
ut:' Biùdulph's voice broke, for a min- 
ute he could not Hpeak, and when he 
did, it wa.s with tbe weak Ü'emulousness 
of fore-rUllning age, in the shaking, 
time-worn adiculation of senility which 
\\ as not yet his, "sinl'e then," he con- 
tinued, more compu8edly, "I have never 
been the same. But I cOlùd make you 
happy, and in yielding to your every 
wish I sought to make some atoneIuent 
to her. Anù I gave up more than you 
know. If Arlllro:yd was not positively 
repugnant to me, there could he no 
sympathy between Ub. The slight ten- 
tacles whil'h nature puts forth in first 
distrust, brought to each knowledge of 
the unlikeness of himself to the othel'- 
But time has so softened uur relations 
that, whatever I may be to hinl, I am 
glad that we more than bear with each 
other. He knf'w that you Wel'e all that 
was left to me, and has not insisted 
upon taking you wholly from me. I am 
grateful to him that he has consen ted 
to li\'e in IllY house, something another 
might not have heen willing to do-and 
I do not mÜÜnterpret his reason. He 
did not, I Rrn convinced, wish to Hepar- 
ate us utterly; but then he must, of 
course, have r
nlizell that yon were hoth 
largely dependent upon 
e." 
Eleanor's face burned with a quick, 
indignant fhl!-1h; she with difii('ult) 
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"ithhchl the words that evic1ently 
pres
ea for utterance. 
" Of course it was a great advance," 
continued 13id<lulph, in the same vein- 
" a wonderful piece of good fortune for 
him, and he should have been 
rateful. 
He had the good Hcnsr also to recognize 
IllJ sacrifice-his inequalitJ-" 
" Papa!" exclaimed Eleanor, facing 
her fathel' with eyes blazing through 
unshed tears, "I will not hear it, I "ill 
not have 
'ou saJ' such things. HtcI>hen 
is more than m
' equal. He is good, 
wise, noble, brave, Htrong, and-so hand- 
SOlne. " 
"Yes, 
'es:' said Biddulph, indul- 
gently. 
" You do not know him," continued 
Eleanor, "you do not understand him. 
"You have lived in your assumed 
superiority, you have made it impos- 
sible for him to reach :you. HiH posi- 
tion has not been an easy one. You say 
he has been perfect with you. He has 
been as pel'feet with eYer
'one, ahout 
everJthing. Think how HplendidlJ he 
has alwaJs treated that 1'11'. Runyon." 
An unwonted look of stern HeveIity 
came into Biddulph's face, and l
leano"'r 
paused for a moment. 
"You know verJ well," she contin- 
ued 11101'e calmly, "that Bunyon never 
really did anything fOl' him. The mone.y 
he lent him to advance his invention. 
Stephen could have got an
'where. 

till, when the machine was Huccessful, 
Stephen paid Hunyon over and o"er 
again. He ha:i helped him in trouble 
after trouble, and Runyon is alwa.ys in 
trouhle. It Wfi.'i only vesterday that 

tephen fin;t refused àn
: one of his de- 
mands, and then only because it was so 
ou trageons." 
" Runyon has heen to Hee him again. 
has he? " half sneered Biddulph, visibly 
anno\'ed however by what he heard. 
"Yes," said Eleai'Ior. h I didn't mean 
to tell you, but I forgot. I knew it 
would trouble ,ou. UllDYOn hns been 
here once more." And aft
r all Stephen 
haH done for him, too." 
" "'hat did he want 
 " 
"Twentv-five thousllnd dolln.n-!," an- 
swered EÌemlOr, .. and when Htcphen 
refused, Hunyon was ang!)' and in
o- 
lent, and said he would bIing a suit 
again...t him." 
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"And your husband?" asked Bid. 
dulph. 
.. Told Runyon." replied Eleanor, 
" that the threat conth-med the refusa1." 
.. K othing can be done? " 
"Stephen prefers to endure the an- 
noyance of the suit. There is nothing 
he 
n;\ s of the claim." 
., 
othing of the claim!" exclaimed 
Biddulph, excitedly. "But there is, in 
one sense. Do YOU think that it is 
nothing that a 
uit will be brought 
against your husband, my son-in-law, 
for money claimed to have been lent, 
udvanced"::'-whate\"er it is called-to aid 
him in something about a machine," 
and he scornfully, spitefull.r accented 
the word, "a machine Inaking I believe 
more cheaply something greatly supe- 
riol' to anJthing of the kind that could 
be produced before. Do you know what 
the world will sav? It will say that .Arm- 
rovd has 1'0 bbèd Rmlvon. L And there 
will be talk and ne
'spaper articles. 
Probably my name-your name-will 
be brought into the afii:1Ïr in some way." 
"'What would it matter? " 
.. A great deal," answered Biddulph, 
impatiently. .. It would not be pleasant 
- it would not be endurable. In a 
business sense the affair may be wholly 
justifiable, but, I know nothing about 
business and I don't like it." He 
paused a moment, then he added: "I 
suppose that if the man got the twenty- 
five thousand dollars, even that would 
not he the last of it." 
"Yes." answered Eleanor, positively, 
" Runyon woulJ sign papers, do some- 
thing that would end everything. I 
wanted Stephen to give him the money, 
but he would not. He said that it was 
not right to snffE'l' such an imposition; 
as a matter of business principle he could 
Dot allow it." 
" Business! " said Biddulph, in a tone 
too well bred perhaps to he a sneer, 
but still wonderfully suggestive of one. 
" Business! Are there not other con- 
sideratiom
-that my name should be 
kept from common L'scandal? that his 
own name even should be kept fl'om easy 
defamation? " 
"I am sure," baid Eleanor, "that 
Stephen would never do anything that 
would he unwo11hy of )our name or his 
" 
OWll. 


"I do Dot know," said Biddulph; "I 
have seen something of these practical 
business men and-their ways are not 
my waJ
. Annroyd wigbt do what be 
thought right according to his lights; 
but-" Biddulph shook his head-" he 
has no tI'aditions, no inherited instincts 
to guide Lim." 
The 
erYant re-entel'ed the room. 
"1\11'. Boscawen has called and saJs he 
desire
 to see you, sir." he announced, 
standing like some stiff but very life- 
like figure that had been l'olled in up- 
on "ell-oiled wheds, and left in that par- 
ticular HpOt. 
"Yes," said Biddulph, "and yet I did 
Dot send for him." 
" Shall I go?" asked Eleanor. 
"For a moment," answered Biddulph. 
"I do not know what Boscawen may 
want, and he mav find it difficult to 
state' his business ;vith you here. He is 
an excellent l11an of aftàirs-has managed 
the estate for me admirably all these 
years; but he is hardly at }Üs ease in 
the presence of a lady." 
Biddulph had scarcely time, after 
Eleanor had left the room, to take a 
turn or two, as he did, '\yith dOll btful 
and wavering steps across the library, 
when the servant again appeared and 
announced: 
"1\11'. Boscawen ! " 
A small, neatly dressed man came un- 
certainly forwar
l and nervously took the 
hand that Biddulph condescendingly 
held out to him. 
., Ah, Boscawen," said Biddulph, "I 
am 'very glad to see you; indeed I maJ 
say that your coming has been most 
opportune. But 1hst, about what do 
you wish to speak to me?" 
"Kothing in particular, nothing," 
answered Boscawen, with his handker- 
chief at his heated forehead. "But you 
told me to call from time to time, 
and-" 
"I believe I did. ::;it down, Boscaw- 
en," said Biddulph to the still standing 
man. "But reaIJv I cannot imagine 
why. You know Lthat I baye perfect 
confidence in you; that I understand 
very little a bout the transa(.tion of af- 
fairs; and that the property was vel'.}" 
fortunately left to me in such condition 
that it h
s always been vcry easy to 
1Jlanage it." 
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" Yes," answered BOHca wen. 
"And I luckily haye heen so placed- 
inheriting from my father a fortune ::;0 
wisely invested and a man of business 
in every way so capahle aH you-that 
I have not been ohliged to give money 
matters even a thought. You cut the 
coupons, I sI)encl the proceedH, that 
haH been ahout all that Las been neces- 
sary; an(I I think our respective tasks 
have been quite congenial to both of U!:; 
-for I have observed, Boscawen, that it 
bas always been a certain satisfaction to 
you, the 
mere handling of money, while 
the only pleasure I have ever had in it 
haH been the getting rid of it." 
Boscawen laughed. as one who feels 
that a laugh is expected, but still un- 
certainly, as if fearful that what he was 
doing might not be quite right. 
"But I said your coming was op- 
portune," said Bid.dulph. "If you had 
not come, I should haye heen obliged to 
send for you. There is a certain little 
matter to which I desire that you should 
attend at once." 
"Certainly, 1\11'. Biddulph." 
"The fact is that I want some money 
for a particular purpose." 
"Yes," said Boscawen, again becom- 
ing monosyllabic awl speaking as if his 
only thought wa::; to avoid any possi- 
bility of discussion. 
"It's alargÜ;h HUIll, hut of course there 
will he no difficulty about your letting 
me have it-well-to-morrow morning." 
" No," answered Boscawen, but thm'e 
was luore of hesitation than of certainty 
in his tone. 
" I want twenty-five thousand dollars." 
"Twenty-five thousand dolhu's!" re- 
peated Bosca" en, perceI)tibly startled. 
"Twenty-five tllOusan'l dollars," ::;aid 
Biddulph, sLarply, "a mere trifle - an 
amount that, with IllY fortune invested 
o.s it iH, you can easily r
lise in an hour," 
" But -., began Boscawen. 
h To-mon'ow morning will do," said 
Biddulph, rather peremptol'ily, "I shall 
not want the money before then." 
"But-" again began Boscawen, sit- 
ting on the very ed
e of hifo; cha.ir, "the 
purpo::;e-if I luight know why you want 
this sum-this large sum of money." 
"B08cawen, my good friend," said 
BiddulpL, suppres
illg his anlloyance, 
"it has never been my custom to consult 
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you about the (1Ïsposition of illY money. 
and I do not see any I"enSOn for doing 
130 now. Iudced, I ma)' say that I con- 
sider what you Lave said, ill-timed, 
and extremely ummitahlp." 
"Still, :\1r. Biddulph," insisted the 
little man, in pitiable agitation, U if I 
Rhould. venture to inquiI'l
-" 
" 'Yhat !" exclaimed Biddull'h, in un- 
restrained anger, "am I Ilot to do what 
I please with m,y own? 'Ye have known 
each other a long time, 1Ir. Boscawen, 
and I must say you have served me 
faithfully and well, but do not, I pm), 
forget yourself, :\lr. BoscR\\en. I can- 
not, even in "iew of the Illany years 
you have been ill my employ-the em- 
ploy of my family-permit 
'ou to in- 
quire into my moti, es or question my 
actions. ,. 
"But I must know, 111'. Biddulph." 
said Boscawen, in an agony of embar- 
rassment. "You Lave never aAked for 
so large a sum before, and I must ask 
you to tell me, or else-" 
" Or else?" interrupted Biddulph, ill 
astonishment. "".hat do YOU mean- 
that otherwise you cannot get it ? " 
"I do not know," answered Bosca\\en, 
so confused that he evidenth'Lad 10t:)t 
all Rell-control. "Onlv tell me," he 
went on, be::,eechingly, 
'and I "ill see 
that it is all arranged." 
"There is something here that I do 
not understand," insisted Biddulph, 
with great severity, looking' squarely at 
the almost tremhling man before him. 
"Alll I to believe that it is necel:5sarv 
for you to know what disposition I i
- 
tend to make of the mone\", before vou 
can prOCUI'e it? You cm;not mea
 to 
imply that, for it would be absurd." 
"You said you have always trusted 
me, ::\Ir. Bidd
lph," begged 01 the man; 
"trlU;t me in this. [am not good at 
concealments, and if vou \\ ill only not 
question me, JOou wiÌ1 fiwl that it will 
be all right." 
Bid<1ulph seated himself in front of 
the now thoroughly e
cited man, with 
great d.eliberation Ilnd \\ ith something 
of a judieial air. 
h Bosea wen," he ::mid, "there is S0me 
mvstery here. I iutend to know what 
it'iR. \s yon Hav, YOU arc not ::;kilful in 
suhtcrfug
. and' J 
u had best tell me at 
.. 
ùlJl::
. 
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"I beg that 
'ou will nsk me nothi]Jg 
-for your 0\\ n sake and fOl' the sake of 
others': " 
"I direct YOU to raise for Iue a cer- 
tain SUlll òf money which, although 
large, il:! not enormous," continued Bid- 
dulph, utterly disl'egarcling Boscawen's 
entrer..ties, "and 
'ou insist upon my 
telling you what I am going to do with 
it, impl
ring that if you do not know this, 
the thing cannot be accomplished." 
":Not exactly that," groaned Bos- 
cawen. 
" That, at least, was the impression I 
gathered from your words," continued 
Biddulph, pitilessly, "and I must con- 
clude that it was a just one. If the 
knowledge of my purpose is all that is 
necessary in order to effect the procure- 
ment of this sum, then there cannot be 
any real lack of power to raise the 
money. " 
"No," Boscawen hastened to respond. 
" The money will be forthcoming 
from somewhere," asserted Biddulph. 
" Yes." 
"But still there is sonlething unex- 
plained. You cannot assure me truth- 
fully, on your word as an honest man, 
that I can have what I wish without re- 
vealing to you nlY intention? " 
Biddulph, looking narrowly with his 
sharp old worldly eyes at Boscawen, saw 
that a tremendous struggle agitated him. 
"Xo," answered Boscawen, at length. 
"Ah! that is very well. N ow we 
will soon understand. It must be then 
that there is SOl}leOne else concerned 
in this affair." 
"
lr. Bic1dulph," cried Boscawen, i!'. 
utter dismay, "you really nlust ask me 
nothing more." 
"There is someone else concerned, 
and I am not entire master of my own 
affairs. How can that have happened? 
through no fault of yonrs, )11'. Boscaw- 
en, I am sUl'e-" 
"Ko, :\11'. Biddulph," said Boscawen, 
proudly, "everyone has conceded that. 
All that could be Jone I did, anù 
when-" he pauseJ now in even greater 
consternation than before, having evi- 
dentlv said more than he had intended. 
" äomething has happened," said Bid- 
dulph, quite pleasantly, "and from the 
connection, it has sOlllething to do with 
my money matters?" 


He waited for an answer, looking at 
Boscawell with a fixedness that finally 
led the latter to hesitatingly murmw: : 
" Yes." 
"Now, from the fact," continued Bid- 
dulph, relentlessly, "that you hesitate 
about complJing with my demand, I 
must argue that it is sOluething un- 
pleasant. There is some difficulty that 
you have kelJt from me? " 
"Yes, and-no," stammered Boscawen. 
" As you will readily understand, it is 
of the utmost importance to me to find 
out what it is. If, with my fortune, I 
cannot at once raise so insignificant a 
SUIn as twenty-five thousand dollars, the 
situation must be very serious." 
Boscawen was silent. 
"This is a matter that will admit of 
no trifling," went on Biddulph, and his 
manner, which had been apparently easy 
and almost indifferent, suddenly became 
stern and impressive. " l\Iisfortune bas 
happened, and the fact has been with- 
held from me, as it could easily be, from 
one who has given no more attention to 
details than I have." 
"Yes," gasped Boscawen, "but really 
it is nothing;" then using the phrase 
he had employed before, "it will be all 
right." 
"You mu.st allow me to think other- 
wise, Boscawen," said Biddulph, quietly. 
"From your manner I see that it is 
more serious than I had anticipated. 
Is it ruin? " 
"Do not ask me," cried Boscawen, "I 
can say nothing-I--" 
"It is ruin," said Biddulpb, without 
the alteration of a tone or the variation 
of an inflection. " But why have I not 
been told?" 
"It is not mv fault. I advised it. I 
argued that it should be done." 
"Then I am to infer that what I 
should have known-knowledge of my 
own affairs-has been kept from me by 
you through the influence of others-or 
another? " 
"l\1rs. Armroyd, sir, and 1\11'. Árm- 
royd-" 
"They desired that I should remain 
in ignorance of my loss?" quietly de- 
man<1ed Biddulph. 
" Tbey thought it was best-t.hat you 
might he 3aved trouble-that, as it 
would make no ùifference-" 
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"Not make any difference?" 
" :No - you see, ::\11'. Arnuoyel has 
Inade such a large fortune in the last 
three years-that everything-could be 
carried on just the same." 
" And it has been his money that has 
maintained this estabiishluent-that has 
enabled it to go on as it has - tbat 
has given me what I have had?" 
"Yes," continued lloscawen, now ut- 
terly demoralized, "since you lost all." 
" All ?" repeated Biddulph. 
"Yes, sir, all. They thought - for 
they realized how proud you are - that 
you would be happier if you did not 
know, and 80 they forced me into help- 
ing tbf'm in the deception-and we have 
succeeded, although now-" 
u And I ha've been mistaken about 
everything all these years? " 
u Yes." 
"And I am to understand that I have 
been living all this time on the bounty 
of 1\11'. Armroyd, Iny son-in-law?" . 
"Not exactly that. Of course I'm 
sure 1\11'. Armroyd never looked at it in 
that way." 
" That I am a pauper dependent up- 
on others? " 
"No-no!" cried Boscawen, appalled 
at the effect of his revelations. "You 
do not see-let me explain." 
"l\ly good sir," said Biddulph, with 
his stateliest air, "I must ask you to 
withdraw for a Abort time; I wish to 
speak a few moments with my daughter, 
alone. " 


As Eleanor entered the rOOlli she saw 
something unusual had happened. 
" Oh," she cried, running to Biddulph 
and putting her arms about him. 
" 'Vhat is it ? " 
Biddulph sat like one who, just re- 
covering consciou
ness, has not yet 
reached full realization of his situation. 
As be diel not at once answer, she asked 
again, with even greater evidence of ap- 
prehension: 
" 'Vhat is it?" 
"I have learned the truth." 
")Ir. Boscawen-?" 
"Boscawell has told me all." 
"And he prolllÜ:;ed us that you should 
never know," grim'ed Eleanor. 
"I hardly thiuk that he is l'eally to 
blame':' continued Bidc1ulph, quietly; 
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"I pressed him pretty hard, and he is 
not a person of great presence of mind 
or strength of resistance." 
" But you will not think of it again. 
You will forget you ever knew 01' heard 
it?" besought Eleanor. 
"I do not know what to say, or what 
to think. I am stunned, prostrated. 
The shock has been very great, and I 
cannot tell how it will affect me." 
"But we did it for the best," she 
moaned. "'Ve wished to Hpare you all 
we could. 'Ve knew you would feel the 
loss deeply, and Stephen-" 
" Yes." 
"'Vhen I proposed that we should 
try and keep JOU in ignorance, Stephen 
at once assented. I knew how you felt 
about him, and I was afraid that you 
mig:1t think of him mistakenlJ. Re- 
member you are a very proud lllan-" 
"And you did this to spal'e my 
pride? " 
" 'Ve did it becau
e there was no real 
reason why we should do otherwise. 
What you lost is little in comparison 
with what Stephen has gained-what he 
will gain. You do not know about him 
-he is one of the rich men of the city- 
of the country-a power-an iufluence. 
'Vithin the last few years he has been 
successful in all he has undertaken, 
and everyone respects and honors him. 
You, living as JOu have, cut off frOlu 
the world, have heard nothing of this. 
Father, you must say that you were 
wrong and that I was right. You must 
say it." 
"Perhaps," ans" ered Biddulph, sadly. 
"You must give me time to collect my 
thoughts. One cannot suùdenly find 
the fabric of his life rent and ruineù, 
and remain unmoyed; one cannot dis- 
cover that the idea of his "hole exist- 
ence has been utterly mi!:;taken, and in- 
stantly command e\"e
' faculty." 
"But there is no reason "hy you 
should feel it-eYer
.thing will-Illust 
go on as it al"ays bas," urged Eleanor, 
eagerly. 
"I don't know-I don't know," Illur- 
mured Biddulph, wea.kly and perple
- 
edly. u I do not seem to have quite m
. 
accustomed yigor." 
Indeed, be Rcemed to have aged with 
strange fmddcnuess-a palene
s over- 
spread his face-there was a tremulous- 
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ness in his long, lean hand never there 
before; and his glance was for the Ino- 
ment wandering and objectless. 
" There C<:'1n be no change-eyerJthing 
is the same-except some miserable 
money. .. 
"B"ut I am penniless-a pauI)er." 
"You are not. Do vou think that 
Stephen was without p;ide and that it 
was not hard for him, cornparatively 
without fortune, as he then was, to 
marry me-the heiress? You must now 
forget your pride as much as he did 
then-understanding that it is a joy to 
him to find himself in a position to bene- 
fit you-to benefit us." 
"I do not 
;eem very clear in my mind, 
Nellie," said Biddulph, continuing what 
he had said before rather than respond- 
ing to her last speech. "It seems as if 
in some way my faculties had been be- 
numbed by this blow. I am an old 
man," he paused, irresolutely, "I have 
been proud and imperious, and self-as- 
sured. Perhaps this is retribution." 
But he did not appear to be really as 
much moved by the revelation to which 
he had just listened, as Eleanor would 
ha,Te imagined that he might be; either 
the callousness of age, or a certain in- 
difference which he himself would never 
have suspected, seemed to enable him 
to endure so well the overthrow of so 
much that he had considered assured. 
"You did it for the best," he went on, 
pitifullJ, "you and he-but still I should 
have liked to have known." 
Eleanor looked at him curiously and 
then hastened to speak: 
"And now everything shall be as it 
was, only JOu will unùeritand Stephen 
better, and all-everything will be clear." 
Biddulph slowly bowed his head with 
something of an inattentive air. 
""
ill JOU send Boscawen away. I 
don't think I care to see hinl again to- 
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day. I am hardly equal to talking 
about business." 
" Of course," answered Eleanor, lean- 
ing over him and kissing him upon the 
brow as he sat bent in his chair. "And 
now let me make you cornfol'table." 
She brought a, footstool and placed it 
before him - then she arranged the 
cushions for him to lean against. 
"Now you are all right," she said, 
standing off and contemplating her 
work. 
"Yes," he replied, listlessly. 
She was going, when he stopped her. 
"I should like," he said, "to see your 
-to see SteI)henArmroyd. You will tell 
him so for me, and he will comp." 
" Yes." 
" I have been mistaken," be said slow- 
ly, "but there was nothing to lead me 
to suspect that I was. It seenled so 
clear to me that I knew all that I needed 
to know, and so impossible that there 
could be anything else." Then he 
added, returning to his former careless, 
courtly manner, and speaking with his 
habitual lightness - as it were shrug- 
ging aside annoyance with the graceful 
ease of which he had always been nlaster : 
"Before you go could you give me a 
book? Spinoza's T'I.actatu
 Theologico- 
Polilicus. You'll find it on the thÜ"d 
shelf at the right of the door. I wish 
to verify a quotation." 
As Eleanor handed hÌ1n the volume 
he spoke again. 
"Spinoza pel"haps did not see with 
the cOInplete clearness of some; still 
his conclusions are always interesting. 
Facts to him were perhaps not the para- 
mount and only things they should al- 
ways be. But his was a marvellous in- 
tellect-a charming personality. Thank 
JOu. And do not forget that I would 
like to speak with your husband. I can 
manage to see him at almost any time." 
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Japanese Voter Approaching the Ballot-bo
 


STARTI
G A PARLIA:\\ENT I
 JAPAN. 


ßJ' Jobll H. tV':!!.lllOl e. 


A G L_\.XCE at the feHaal 

 perio.J, which passp(} 
7-::" a" ay less than a (llmr- 
:I;;. 
 - ter of a century ago, 
enahleR us to reali7c 
what fnhwss of mean- 
ing thf>re lllUst be in 
the new Parliament to 
the ele1er generation 
among the ,Japanese 
people. Then was the 
time when Saknra 
Sogo, that hrave figure 
whose stoQ. eYN'Y Jap- 
anese knows, heading 
a protest against the 
crnel opprf'ssion of the 
Japanese Policeman. lord of Hhimosa, hmu- 
hly thrust a petition 
ibto his ka!l(), or palanquin, as he passeel. 
and for this heinous preAmnption suf- 
ff'rea crucifixion ill the preSf'1H'f' of his 
fenow-villagers, whilp the heaellf'ss trunks 
of hi
 chile1rpn were hrOl1(rht for his av- 
. 
. 
Ing gaze to I"est OD. Thpn was the time 
Whl'U the farmers, grounù to miser
. anr1 
desppration l111df'r some insoll'ut SPlle- 
Bchal, wOlùd stick their sickles in their 
VOL. X.-3 
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heIts awl true1gf' tog-pther to the gate of 
the "ailll ;0'.-: lll:l1lsiou. :Hut ma1.illg t11f'ir 
mon-.-:(), or eomplaillt, at the gah's. would 
low11\. demand rt'ùrps
; aud then it 
was that for this lUlSef'llIly illl}wrtÜH.'lH'P 
the rillgh.aders woulel snft('r dl'ath or 
hanishment. awl their compauioBs tÌlld 
thelllsehes in the sto('k!:;. 
}
\"f'n as late as tWf'lIt
T 
\"ears ago tlIP 
spirit of the (lepartillg times found typ- 
ieal e
preRsioll in the suieiclp of Y oko- 
yallla 
hotaro, the Ratsullla .-:0111 11 rai. 
He drew up for pre"';t'utation to the 
Government a memorial containing ten 
articles of counsel for the timps, and 
then, prcweecling to t1IP door of his 
house, ealml
" committed lwro-l''''"i : for 
lIP deemed himself not wortln. of life 
after a c1ppel of illsok11cf' aUtl f'irrolltf'rV 
whieh no motivp could justif
'. . 
)1('11 f-\av now that Yokoyama was 
foolish ; h
lt their saying so shows what 
a chan(re IIns o('eul"l"
(l ill tllf'ir \"iew
 of 
their political rights alHl their lawful 
aspirations. 'Yithill twenty years from 
the death of Yokoyama an inRpirf'c1 
memher of the (
e)\.erlllllf'nt has de- 
clared, ill a cummentary on tLe COllsti- 
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tlltion, that the )Iinistry (( must be 
open-minded to the multitùae ana must 
appeal to public opinion." The' same 
bn'lltv YPfirs now 8ee
 a Parliament 
'Who
è Il;embpr
 may offer puhlic coun- 
sel. not a::; Yokoyama did, but with the 


Strangely enough, however, the old 
davs, too, were daYH of the hallot. In 
m
ny of the proYi'll
es of old Japan it 
was the ('ustom to elect the chiefs of 
the yilla
{'s hy hanot. Certain of the 
larger lalldholden:! were privileged to 
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An Election Clerk Writing Out Ballots for Voters 


same complete immunity that exists in 
America anù in cOllstitutional Europe. 
The brother of Yoko,"ama haH lived to 
see the day when his 
 


, , Y oice shall ùe as liitrong as an)" man's 
In the disposing of new dignities." 


The day of the h((I()-'
() und the 1II01l-SU 
has passed; the 
ra of the hallot, the 
quorum, and the preYÌou..-! qucHtion haH 
come. 


('hoose, and when the po:;ition heeame 
vacant thev all assembled on a certain 
day, and l;anded in their yoteH, written 
011 a paper aud placed ill a sealed en- 
velope. Then the canùiùate having the 
highest number of votes ,vas installed 
aH ('hief or flan u,
hi. 
]
ut if the ballot of thoHe days was 
something very like our own, the times 
are changed, and the uew ideas are 
llOIle the less Htrange to the old heads. 
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Even at this el<'dion of la
t year we Aaw 
oue goo!l olt! sonl for ,\llOn; the hallot 
t:;cemct1 to have HHtU'y mysteries. .\ftPl' 
a 
crie'i of interviews "ith various elec- 
tion offieials (in which tl1p mutnal po- 
lit('}wss was at OIU'C painflllaIH1 th'light- 
flll tu hehuld) he was finally b'1.1Ïdetl to 
the ballot-box; anù there-inspire! 1 h." 
what asso(.iafiolls it is impussihle to tell 
-he C.'arefullv reachct! under the tahl(' 
(on "hich U;e 1Jo'\. stoat 1) and ùroppe( 1 
the hallot 011 the fioor. The unhroken 
soh('rness with which hilllS(>lf awl the 
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obliged to turn for a moment an<1 ad- 
mire the 
('(:ll('rv. Thf'Y ne('<1 not have 
tak('Jl the iw:i<Î('nt, ho
'-eYt'r, as some- 
thing- pceuliar to Japanese rusticity. 
Of tlu,'ir 0" n Euglish-s}>l.aking ('OllD- 
tril'S even more ri(liculous stories might 
1,e told. A. year or two ago, in a Xew- 
EnglalHl town well knl)\\ n as a seat of 
lparning, au f>lf'etion was held at" hicb 
JllallY \\ompu vot('(1 for the first time. 
One' lady, paiufully COl1APious of the 
11C\\ Hess of Iwl' pri, ilege. apl'roache(l 
the hallot-ho'\: awl l'l'oc('eded to ius(.rt 
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Watchln& the E:ection Returns, 


offieials reganlec.l hi
fall.r pm.: was ('ha1'- her hallot with it::; face uI)\\1\nl and 
aC'ÌeriAtically .J:l})H.U('so; hut it was far OIWll to sight. contrary to the law of 
from Leing ret1ectcd in the fa('e
 uf the the 
tatè. But the ,i
ilant official, 
foreign visitors, "hu were slllld('nIJ P preveuting lll'r, saitl tirmlJ", .. Face 
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down, nladam, facE' down! " whereon the 
inF\.perien('(>a el(>('tnr. in all 
illlplicity, 
bowel1 hpr heaa reverently, fiIll1 con- 
tilluetl to fumhle hlindly at the box, 
with the hallot still fa('in
 upward. 
The plfice we chose. Chiba, to view 
the election of last July. lies dir(>ctlv 
across the bay from Tokio. It ib à 
count1'\' town of some thr('e thousand 
people: aistant an hour's steaming from 
the nletropolis. "
e went to this place 
because it is a much 11101'e typical re- 
gion than the great capital. Tokio is 
suhject to special influences which make 
it often um;a.fe to judge Japan b
' what 
one sees there ; and, in an agricultural 
nation like this, the country towns more 


truly portra
- tht' life of the lwople, J 
sai<1 that Cbiba wa
 distant au hour's 

t(':tllling; hut ill fa('t "e tookfiye yehi- 
('les befure we were nnalh- H(>t down at 
the door of the "Plum an
l Pine" Hotel 
in Chiba, First eame a ride of fixe 
miles hJ jilll'ikÙ.:ha through the "il(ler- 
nebS of gardens, streets, and canals 
whi('h people call Tokio. Then we 
w(>re pUllh'd out to the little steamer, 
where the cabin was too low to Rtand 
up in, and the deck, to which we tied, 
was so restriete<1 that Ollr ho<1ies fre- 
quently oustl'ucte<1 the outlook of the 
anxiou!-' pilot. Arrived at the other 
side, the steamer stopped in shallow 
water, and we de
wellded into a long, 
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A Street of Shops showing Lantern DecoratIons 
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A Dashi-Movable Tower used an Japanese Festivals 


llat-hottomed fprr.v, whf'r<> fn.ight atHl 
passengers were Ì1Hlibcriminately COIll- 
mingled. Unce more "e were nwt In- 
Jinriki.
"(l.>
, up to tJwir huhs in wat(:,I:, 
awl wpre carri('(l through the t;hallows, 
over the santls. antl up t1.p hea.ch, iuto 
the hus\- fishiuO' tOWll. 
This. was not tllf' first time that \\ e 


hatl f;f'f'U an ('}edioll in CI1Ïha. In 
::\farch, when the cherrieb "ere hudding 
and the plum hlol:)SOIllS were fnlling, we 
had l){'(.u IH'espnt at Ule f'lf'ctions for 
t he provincial l..Jegi
lnture. It Wß,.<.; on 
that occasion. I relll
mhcr. that we were 
lodgf'tl in the h 'Torning Hunris( " room 
\ for each room 1m!>. n. :n:Ulle) at the 
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"Plum and Pine;" alia it was on that 
occasion that my companion, a JapmH'sC' 
youth with literary prodiyities, inspired 
by the trip on the water, composf'd a 
five-line ode, wherein the helt of foam 
which the steamer left in her wake was 
compared to the broad obi, or sash, 
which encircles the waist of the Japan- 
ese lady. 
At tl;at time it had been quiet f'llough 
in Chiba; but we suppm;ed that all 
would be changed now, at this first na- 
tional election, even though the higher 
franchise qualification had considera- 
bly reduced the number of elec'tors. 
B{Ít on this occasion the e,-ent passed 
off eyen more quietly. The prevailing 
tone, here as e\Terywhere throughout 
the country, was a sober one. Xo 
crowds, no 
 processions, no "workers," 
no flags, no decorations, no excited par- 
tisans-nothing to destroy the calmness 
of the beautiful July day. Yet there 
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do.æn appt-'ared. 
or was there allY 
lack of interef't 011 the part of the peo- 
ple. Throughout th(' ('ounh'J' more 
than uiupty }>pr ceut. of the ele('tors 
weut to the polls. III some districts of 
more than a thousand voters, not a sin- 
gle 011(' miHHe<Ì yoting-Romething that 
W:lH Pl'ohably never lleanl of in our own 
countr.v. 
o that the outward ql'iet- 
nf'RS waH certainly not the result of any 
in ward indiflprence. 
'Yhate,'er wa!:; the caUHe, we were 
made to feel, as we approached the poll- 
ing-place, yery nnH'h as a stranger 
might feel ill approaching one of our 
churches on a bright t;unday morning. 
Off to the right lay the blue hay, !:;park- 
ling umler the brilliant sun. On the 
left, crowning a low hill, was a back- 
ground of fantastic pine
, called b:v the 
townspeople "Angel's Feathers," be- 
cause on thenl in days of yore the an- 
gel who 'visited the 
leit.r 
f the place 
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The New Palace Bridge. Tokio. 


was certainly no lack of struggle for 
membership in the new Parliament. 
Almost everywhere tllf're were two or 
three candid
tes running for each seat, 
and in some places as many as ten or a 


had hung her garments of feathers (for 
angels in .Japan, you lllUHt know, are 
clothed in feathers). In front of us 
stuud the plain, one-btury town-hall, 
now used for a polling-place, with its 
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The Great Bell at Asakusa. 
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roof of <lark, wavy tiles, bordered with 
a whit{' of orient
l hrightness. There 
wa.s a hush ahout the p1'ellli
eH. Sol- 
<lier-like policemen btou<l solemnl
' at 
the aoor. On the faces of the official
 
was yisihlp a aeep responHihility. \s 
the ::,erions-looking ele('to1's passed in 
and out, their straw shoe::) shuftied faint- 
ly. There were whispere<l consulta- 
tions hetweell the voters aIH1 the offi- 
cers, ana greetings of formal politeness. 
If all had been worshipful masters per- 


forming for the first titlIe an un usunl 
ritual, there cou1<1 haye heen no mo)"p 
seriou:..nl('
H or formality, anc1 the for- 
eign harhariaus who siieutly wihu's::ied 
the scene felt more like intl'UtlerH thall 
gUf'RtS. 
SOl' were we allowl'<l, hy mnking OUI'- 
:ieh e::, a part of the bceue, to break its 
charm. The el{'dion law nllow
 onl\' 
officials aw1 int{'w1ing \"oter8 to t>nh:r 
the polling-room. But the instiw,t of 
kindnes::) in our good frientl the mayor 
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was too a:;trong. awl though the lpth'r 
of the law waR kept. its spirit waR ahan- 
doned. -\..ftt'r a preliminary ('ollsulta- 
tiOll. or .-.:."dan. with the Goy('rnor (this 
sndall is always (It'ar to the Japitne::,p 


d()st
 to the open door, at the edge of 
the rop(' whieh SUIToUlHled the forhid- 
den pr{'('inets. 
Th(' polls had opened at eight o'clock, 
ana one L
' on(' the farmer::; Lad COllie 
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A .. Wakalshi "-a Japanese Bachelor who Manages Public Festivities. 


heart. though often irritating to the im- 
patient foreigner), it was decided that 
we could survey the election from the 
outsi<le, througL the hroad doors, which, 
as in most .Japanese houses, were thrown 
open to the daylight and gave a ('leal' 
view of all that was passing within. 
So we were HhoWll the wa v around the 
building', through the field's, to the gar- 
den on the other side, and there we sat 


straggling in from the surrounding 
country. The greater number gathered 
in the small lueeting-hall just outside 
the polling-room, whence arm;;e a qtúet 
huzzing. It \\ as a remindpl' of the 
gathering ill the dn1l'chyard on Sun- 
day, in old times, hetween the morning 
ana the afternoon services. 
There was little laughter, less loud 
argument, and no angry d.isputing. 
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Every now awl theil, like lI('eR leaving 
a hive, a figuro was seen to separate 
from the rest awl lIlo\
e oft' toward the 
poliing - room, IltHI auon al1ot]l('r rc- 
turned. Une Haw among thenl here 
awl there the 1ll0ùern Japanese, with 
his imitation of foreign garlllcllts, in 
appCarnllC(' scl,loBl elegant, oft 'U awk- 
ward, aud generally out of harmony 
with the 
urroun<1ings. But chiefly 
thpre camo the old-fashioned rustic, in 
hi-; best silk roues, with square-sha,en 
crown awl Hhort queue caught up and 
tied-pcrhaps wearing the haka Ilia, or 
divi(le<1 skirt, of the old samurai. A 
gentIèman in every act, he bows as he 
ell terR to the official at the door, care- 
fullv writes his hallot and affixes his 
Heai. then with great deliberation folùs 
it and places it in the oblong official 
('nvelope. For some of the voters it is 
necessary to seek the assistance of a 
hpecial èlerk in writing their ballots. 
It is not that they cannot write; for 
everybody knows the plebeian kana or 
syllabic writing. They prefer to see 
their ballots inscribed with the more 
elegant Chinese characters; and then, 
too, the kana is sometimes ambigTIous 
(for some words have a dozen different 
meanings), and there is a natural per- 
turbation and a desire to have their 
Ineaning clearly and correctly conveyed. 
'Vhen the writing is finished the long- 
Hleeved voter walks over to the tachiai- 
nill, or illspectors. Here further effu- 
sions of politeness take place, while the 
voter gives his name, numher, and ad- 
dress, and is checked off on the register. 
Then, with another gesture of courtesy, 
he turns to the ballot-box, and with a 
how, perhaps in duplicate, to the kind 
old mayor, who sits behind the box, be 
carefully deposits his ballot, an(I quiet]y 
retires hy another door. 
Towarll the :middle of the afternoon 
we started back to Tokio by the long 
road that winds about the upper end 
of the bay, along the heach, through 
quaint fishing villages, past snug cot- 
tages and green hedges into gre:Lt To- 
kio. Here the day had passpd itS 
quietly as in Chiha. Except in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the polling- 
pla('es, where a respedflll aIllI curious 
crowd gathered outside, one \\ on1<l 
never have known that the day was one 
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of unuHualnational momcnt. The ne
t 
day the saule curious and respectful 
groups (one mig-ht ahvaJs 11f!( these 
('piUu.tt; for a .JapaIU'sc crowd) Hhifted 
to the nt-'\\spaper otJi' 'S, where the re- 
turns from the int .rior, with tra(litional 
jourulllisti(' ('llh'rpriHe, were exhihih'd 
as soon as the telegraph could send 
them. But b\ the se
oud or third day 
en'n th('
e tr
;ces ha(l disappeared, an
l 
no outward si6Y'll remaincd of the day 
on which the nation had for the first 
time in hi')tory eJ\..pressed it'J united 
voice. 


Such were the impres
ions we re- 
ceivecl on the day of the first national 
election in Japan. But if the prevailing 
tone on that occasion was a Bober one, 
gayety and merrymaking were the su- 
preme features of the day, five months 
later, when the first National Assembly 
was formally opened. Seriout; in spri- 
ous things, the .Japanese cannot he ex- 
celled as holiday-makers. The approach 
of a great national festival-whether it 
be the ever-recurring 
hinnen or 
 ew 
Year's, the periodic Kanda ]\[Jojin or 
some unique occasion like the present- 
is always made manifest for SOllle days 
beforehand. Here and there a national 
flag is hung out; perhaps two tiny one8, 
crossed and nailed to the eaves; per- 
haps a larger one on a bamboo pole with 
a gilt hall at the end; and 80metimeQ 
two enormous ones, with round, gilt 
cages at the upper end of the pole, 81)M 
the street, tied gracefully together wi th 
a thick cord and tassehl of purp]e silk 
which hang down over the highway. 
Here and there a red-and-white lantern 
appears. Then a row of them is hung 
out. In a day or two the whole hlock 
of houses is festooneJ; and by the 
reat 
day a variegated line of red and white 
greets the eye as far as it can hee on 
either side of the long street. All man- 
ner of patterns appear. No 1\\0 dis- 
trictR, no two block
 Heell1 to 11';(' the 
same desigll. On one side we b 'e a. 
roun<l lantenl, with one hemiRphere red, 
the oppm
it(' hemisphere whit.e. On the 
other side a row of white lanterns show 
broad red equators encircling them; 
white halls dot the equn.tor on OIl(> hemi- 
spher('; on the other 8 pair of tlu
s are 
crossed. \. little further along we come 
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t.o another row, with a large red lozenge 
covering one side; a w bite ball marks 
t.he lozenge centre, and on the other 
side a red sun with the ravs of a ::\Ialtese 
cr08
, presents quite a different aspeet 
to those "ho ('0111e from the other di- 
rection. ITsually these bright bunches 
of red and white hang from a straw rope 
which stretches from house to house at 
the edge of the eaves. 'Yhere money is 
plell ty. however, and an especially fine 
di
play is to be Illade, a lantern of some 
length is used, and is hung on a wood- 
en post. Aboye and below projects a 
cross - piece to which the ends of the 
lantern are tied. Over the top is the 
little gable which covers every fence, 
gate, well, shrine, and upright structure 
of eveQ' kind in Japan. An appropri- 
ate inscription-usually "Teikoku Gik- 
wai," "National Assembly "-adorns the 
front of the lantern, From the bottonl 
dangles an oblong strip of glazed paper, 
in red, purple, green, and every imagin- 
able color, "nen there is a special ex- 
travagance, a little bell takes the place 
of the paper strip, and tinkles as the 
chochin, or lantern, sways in the wind. 
Over each chochin is usually fixed a con- 
ventional group of gaudy paper :flowers, 
one at each end of a cross, like the chil- 
dren's pinwheels in our own country; 
and the eaves of the house are thus 
made to blossom with chrysanthemums 
of hues neyer seen before, even in the 
Imperial gardens of Tenshi-sama ply 
Lord the Son of Heaven) himself. 
On the eve of most of the great festi- 
vals we notice here and there a dashi in 
the course of construction. On this oc- 
casion, hoWÐ\'e1', they were not to be 
seen. The To1.-io Government (fearing 
perhaps the results of too great excite- 
ment, but ostensibly on the ground of 
preventing extravagance) had recom- 
mended that as little money as possible 
be spent, and had specially desired that 
no dashi be used; and in the capital the 
people in general obeyed this injunction. 
But in the interior these gay towers 
formed, as ever, a notable holiday feat- 
ure, perhaps the most striking of all. 
They are often built at the edge of the 
street, and one may watch them as they 
grow, course by course. }'irst, a broad 
platform is built, with ornate corner 
posts and a railing on all four sides. 


Shilling black lacqu('r covers e\ er.y yis
 
ible part, awl polished brass, \\ ith en- 
grayed decorations, is plentifully dis- 
tribn ted oYer all the parts. Brocades, 
tapestries, and embroideries are hung 
about the ßides of the lower story. 
Then a second story is added, of t
ll 
and slender }u'oportions, and this is 
fairly buried in an indescribable mass 
of symbolical festoonery-lanterns, ban- 
ners, drapery, gilt cages, flags, fans, 
umbrellas, fishes, dragons, paper foliage, 
paper blossoms, in every imaginable 
bright color. On top stands or sits a 
human figure, in old-time costume. He 
is some bygone hero-perhaps Yorito- 
mo or Yoshitsune or JGyomasa, and the 
whole re})resents some famous adventure 
of his. Down below, in the first story, 
are crowded his followers, a dozen or so 
in number, beating the dull, resonant 
Japanese drum, blowing the fife, mak. 
ing fun with lion-masks, shouting and 
enjoying themselves to their utmost. 
Creaking wheels support the bright, 
noisy, Ii ving mass, and two stout oxen 
(sometimes, instead, a crowd of holiday- 
makers) drag it slowly about. On the 
summit of the swaying tower the hero 
sits serene and oblivious of his danger. 
For him, no doubt, it i
 the moment 
of a lifetime, and an admiring cro,\ d, 
equally picturesque, throngs about the 
moving magnificence in its journey. 


By Tuesday, November 
5th (the 
opening cèremony had been fixed for 
the 29th), all these signs of the approach- 
ing holiday had begun to show them- 
selves. The next three days saw an 
ever-increasing array of the kazare, or 
decorations. Everywhere ladders were 
up, and :firemen (the work is done for 
the most part by the fire-laddies) were 
busy hanging ropes, hammering :flag- 
staffs, and stringing lanterns. The peo- 
ple stood at their doors and looked on 
in attitudes of busy idleness. Has this 
straw-merchant something which must 
be done to-day-an invoice to be en- 
tered, a heavy order received? No, that 
cannot he; in .Japan there is nothing 
that m u.st be done to-clay. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say there 
is nothing that can be done to-day; to- 
morrow is always much better. 
By Friday the city was newly dressed 
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in red and white. In the mercantile 
quarter, the prosaic kura, or storehouses, 
with thick, fÏrp - proof wallR, <1('('1> - spt 
windows, and prison-like g-ratillgs, JlO\\ 
stand trmlsformed in hright holiaay at- 
tire. \.t night long 1'0\\ t; of aeli('ate 
light Ull.('t the e
 e at every turning, ana 
a soft rea glow lights up the pavements. 
Itinerant merchants Hpread their wares 
nl()n
 in front of tlH' houses, and the 
Ilight sees busier scenes than the ùay, 
as th{' crowd passes anù repasses under 
the gleam of the lanterns. SOInetimes 
these fairy avenues eÅtend as far as thf" 
eye can r
ach, and the two lines of varie- 
gated light are lost in one. Over the 
hridges and n10ng the <11mys invisible 
jinrikÙ:;}ws dash swiftly, marking their 
path only by 8 spark of lantern-lig-ht ; 
and all the evening long this restless 
l>rocession of stars lights up the gloom 
of the moats-advancing, meeting, re- 
ceding, blenlling, in a tireless and mys- 
teriou-s fa
hion. At Ruch a time Tokio, 
near the 
himhaHhi (
ew Bridge), pre- 
sents 8 sight never to be forgotten, and 
never to be excelled. 
There are certain special qualities of 
Tokio decoration which one cannot fail 
to notice-the thoroughness with which 
it is carried out, the eontrasts which 
appear as one passes from {.!to to ('ho 
(or from block to block, as we should 
say), and Rt the same tÏIne the system 
and unity of purpose displayed in tht"' 
individual districts. All this has an in- 
timatp connection with an old and cu- 
rious custom, still })crpetuated; and I 
must speak of an intervipw which I latf>- 
ly had with an old man of the people, 
from whom, among others, I sought to 
learn something of the :method which 
lay behind. this universal l1pcorntion; 
fo"r method, it seemed, there clearly 
must hRve heCIl. The honor of talking 
with a fOl"eigll sen:-;e" (every te:U'her is 
called :-.t'nspi, or" first-horn ") was too 
much for his tongue, and with good- 
natured effl1sivf>neHs and mUl'h polite 
ffilcking-in of br{'ath. he poured forth 
voluble and irrelevant ex.planations, un- 
til C\'en the long-suffering Japauese po- 
litclleH
 of my studellt-interpreh'r was 
tested. His !';tor.v was a long one and 
Illay be condells(.d. 
Yon must know, first, that in the oh1 
times Yedo (that is, Tokio), and. in fact, 
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c\ery ,Japanese to\\D, \\11.8 di\;c1cd into 
small warc1s, callf'<1 dw or waf.hi. Old 
a,;sociations bonnd together the townl)- 
}>(,o1'l(' of each clw, anù maae them a 
unit for Hocia.l and politi('ul purposes; 
for orihrinally the chu had he en one of 
the villtl
es which grew toget11er to fonn 
the great town. 'l'lu're resultell a system 
of local self-governnu'Ilt which, in the 
opinion of some, is not to l.Je surpac;sed 
for sIIloothne-;s nnd effecti\ elwss by any 
of our mod.eru a('hievClU('nto.;. 'llw chief 
influence in local matters wa'l in the 
hands of the house-owners and their 
saha "-nill, or managers of rented houses; 
and these, with due regard to 10cRlopin- 
ion, really controlled the affairs of ea .h 
cho. :Xow, said my friend Tokujiro, 
whenever a festival came to pass, the 
arrangements fell into the hands of a 
special ('lass of the community called 
wakaÙÛâ. These were, in fact the bach- 
elors of the community. They formed 
It sort of Rociety or gùild, and no one 
could he admitted \\ithout proper en- 
d.orsement and 8 vote of acceptance. 
They were rather a wild set; they coulJ 
not be called industrious, and the wine- 
shop was the favorite 1'endezvomJ of 
these pleasure -loving youth
. A mer- 
('hant who had an eye to his son's future 
would seldom consent to his joining the 
band; anù it was thus more numerou'l 
where artisans (whose sons had greater 
liberty) were more plentiful. But .In,- 
pan is a marrying countQ'; very fcw 
men, and still fewer 'Women, continue 
long ullmated; and no ('ho containe(l 
more than fifteen or twenty wa
"ai.
h i. 
There were t\\O or thre
 cÌasscs; one 
class was well off, and was e
pected to 
spend money handsomely; the OtlH'l s 
possessed lesH, RUlI were called. 011 for 
less. It was into the hands of this ga,)" 
company that the RlTangcIllents for mer- 
ry-milking were Rlways placed. The oc- 
cupation was 8 congenial one, and this 
disposition of it came about naturally 
enough. 
rl'here wa
 one part of the duties. 
however. which was not ,cry pleasant 
-waR, in fa('t, Rccording to .Tnpallf''4C' 
i(leas, evcn a little deha.:.-ing. 1'hiR "a
 
the soliciting of contributions for festi- 
val expen!;es. rrho u'nl"ai
h i played the 
disagr{'cn.hle part in ohl Japallcs' . life 
that the book-agent 
nJ the cmnpmgn- 
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fund co Hector pluJ" with us. ..\.s t1 festi- 
val approached. the l('akai
hi went to 
the 
ahai-nill and the house-ownern, and 
received gC'neral directions about the 
mode of celebration. Then a number 
went the ronnds to collect subscriptions. 
E,.C'rybody knew Low much his neighbor 
was worth, and each was asked to giye 
a certain sum according to his means. 
Others of the corupan
' gave the orders 
for the lanterns and the dashi, for each 
festival had its own style of lanterns, 
and they were seldom used twice. This 
was the" time when the 'lcakaishi came to 
the front on the stage of town-life. They 
were the masters of ceremonies, and on 
the day of the festival their wealth was 
often sunk in special garments of bour- 
gpoise magnificence which dazzled their 
townspeople. 
AIl this has remained until to - day. 
The 'lcakai
hi still Ineet at the wine- 
shop, still dun their neighbors for fes- 
th-al money, and still robe themselves in 
curious cl'{pe garments to add to the 
picturesque gayety of the day. The ri- 
valry of the different wards is still an 
element of the Japanese holiday. On 
the caparisons of the dashi, in particular, 
sums of money quite large for Japan are 
still spent. Three hundred dollars, said 
Tokujiro, was the amount sometimes 
reached, but others have told me one 
thousand. In a country where the best 
clerks receive thirty dollars a month, 
and the artisan thirty cents a day; 
where one hundred dollars a year will 
give a young man the best education in 
the country, and will clothe, feed, and 
lodge him in the bargain ; where these 
prices rule, the spending of such sums 
on festival occasions is an index of their 
importance in the eyes of the people, 
and of the central part they play in the 
simple town life. 
The formal opening of the Parlia- 
ment. as has been said, was :fixed for 
Saturday, Xovember 29th. The Presi- 
dent of 'the Lower House was, however, 
an indispensable figure for the occasion, 
and it was therefore necessary for the 
Lower House to have a preliminary 
meeting for the purpobe of choosing 
their head, and of despatching a few 
minor matters. This momentous firHt 
meeting of Japan's first national repre- 


sentati,.e assembly was to take place on 
TuesdaJ' the 25th. At nine o'clock on 
that morning, for the first time since 
the erpction of the Parliament build- 
ings, the tall iron gates of the enclos- 
ure were thrown open, the silver-laced 
porters took their places at the en- 
trance, find 3.S the jinriki
has of the 
members whirled past the porter's. 
lodge alia around the hroad gravel path 
up to the front portico, even the most 
indifferent observer must have thrilled 
as he thought of the significance of the 
moment. The change from the old to 
the new in Japan is a trite subject, but 
to my mind this was the occasion which 
most marks the turning-point. Until 
to - day these men had entered those 
doors only by leave of others; hence- 
forward they were to enter in their own 
right, and in that of the nation. 
The crowd that watched the scen
 
was quite undemonstrative. For the- 
most part they stood idly gaping in 
curiosity and admiration. There is in 
Japan, as in certain European countries, 
a great gulf fixed between officialdom 
and the people; and even the people's 
representatives received a share of the 
submissive respect with which the plebs. 
here invest authority in all its shapes. 
All day long for several days could be. 
seen this gathering of people, ever 
changing and ever renewing itself, talk-, 
ing little, laughing or joking not at all, 
merely gazing fixedly up at the Parlia- 
ment buildings, apparently trying to 
take it all in, and looking, so SOlne one 
said, as though they expected the soar- 
ing wisdom of the national legislature 
to appear at the windows in concrete 
form. 
At last, after a week of blue skies alid 
white clouds, with snow - covered Fuji 
on the southern horizon pronouncing a 
perpetual benediction, came Saturday, 
the final day, ushered in with a gray- 
ness which menaced rain, but did not 
brin
 it. The events of the day began 
early. There are no conventional times 
in thp Japanese day. At eight o'clock 
the members of both Houses were to 
present themselves at the Palac
 and 
pay their respects to His Imperial :I\Ia- 
jesty. This occasion, needless to say, 
did not involve my attendance; but 
Tokio is a city of magnificent distances,. 
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and I rose at siÅ o'(.luck, 1..1HJ\\ ill
 that 
time would he required to HCP all that 
the people were doing. Full dress "as 
require(l of all ci,'iliu.ns who Wf're to 
attplH 1 the oppnillg Cerf'mOllY, and it 
HeeUle<l rather ahsurd to tinfl one's self 
attired in evening (hess at six o'clock on 
a wintpr's morning. I cOllsole<l IIl}"Helf 
by thinking tha.t the three hundred rcp- 
reHPntatÍves were in the same condi- 
tion, and making my way to the l>alace 
g-roUlHlH in the centre of the citJ o , began 
to make the tour of the moat
 which 
enclose them. At half-pm
t ten o'clock 
the Emperor was to leave the palace, 
awl from seven o'clock until that hour 
an ever-increasing stream of humanity 
poured out of the side-streets into the 
main artf'rim
, over the hridges, awl 
throu
h the great stone bastions that 
flank them, all pressing on to get a 
good view of their Emperor as he pass- 
ed. Every moment the throng grew 
denser and stronger, and seemed to bc 
renewed from inexhaustible sources. 
Tokio has few sidewalks, and from side 
to side the highways were choked with 
human beings. N ow and then the Ii v- 
el"ied equipage of a general or a minis- 
ter, with some titled occupant, forced 
its way through the pedestrians and 
emphasized the privileges of aristoc- 
racy. Here and t.here a squad of cav- 
alry were leaving their barracks for the 
stables, their sabres clanking at their 
heels. Solemn-looking policemen were 
dispErsed everywhere alllong the crowd. 

ow and then a company of infantry 
marched past to form in battalion as an 
imperial escort. But no military dem- 
onstration was needed. Xotlling could 
have been more peaceful, more orderly 
than this immense crowd. Hespecta- 
bility was written on every form. Once 
or twice only, from the direction of the 
students' quarters, came a company of 
young fellows, racing along in jinriki- 
.
hml, shouting and waving hanners, on 
their way to el::lcort a favorite politician 
to the Parliament House. :!\Iany of the 
districtH turned out in a body to honor 
a popular representative in this way, 
and then they returned to their ward 
and celcbrateZI the occasion with cakes 
and wine and speeches. 
By nine o'clock the ji trikisha
 and 
carriages began to whirl through the 
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Sakllracla (ia.te, acrUS!i the bridge, and 
llown the ILvenlU to the Parlialllent 
Housc. One could not help thinkinp- 
of the <lay, thirty-two years ago. when a 
sill1Ílar ("1"0\\(1 prPHs('d uhout the same 
gate to sce tll(' f 1 aillliús' trains on their 
way to the {.{reat levee in the Shogun's 
castle (where the Pal:u.c now stands), 
and .Ii, the g-reat Hegeut, the fri{:ud of 
tbe foreihrners and of progrm:ltJ, met a. 
hloody death on this sdf-sfilne bridge. 
His foreih'l1 pro(.livitiel:l aud his resolut( 
will had made Lilli the hest-hated mall 
in Japan, though he was just then at 
the heigbt of a successful policy. He 
bad started from hi!i house, on the hill 
above the gate (where the 'Var Depart- 
ment now stands), and ha<l just reached 
this point, f;urroulldel1 hy a few whit{-'- 
robed retainer!i, when a Beore of men 
rushed out from the crowd, and mak- 
ing short work of the guard, despatch{-'C] 
the Regent in a few seconds. 


By half-past ten the stream of jinril..-i- 
shas had ceased to flow, and after a few 
moments of waiting the Imperial C01'- 
tège, moving down from the Palace and 
crossing the deep moat by the new 
bridge, appeared through the 
aku- 
rada Gate, and passed slowly down 
the avenue. Had it heen anv other 
country cbeers would have deafe
ned the 
imperial ears. But the hurrahs were 
faint. How could it be otherwise? A 
few years ago every form would have 
heen prostrate, every forehead touching 
the ground. A nation cannot pass in- 
stantly from such demeanor to the frank 
outburst of soul which finds ,-ent in 
huzzas. Cheering is still a. thing of the 
future for Japan. 
Meanwhile the witnesses of the com- 
ing spectaclo }lIu1 been assembling in 
the Chamber of Peers. It was indeed 
an esoteric gathering. The two Hous(.s 
were to be there, as n. matter of ('our
e. 
But the hi
h officials who bhared the 
pri, ilege did not e
ceed thrpf' h UIHlrecl. 
A dozen foreig-Bf'1'S entered in this wß
o 
by their official rank. Å place was re- 
senONI for the Diplomatic CorpR, the 
chiefs in one compartment, the aftachts 
in another. Five other foreigners oc- 
cupied the box whose door hore th(' 
legend, ":\IessieurH les Journali
t('s." 
Ouo (Sir Edwin \rnold) rel>resented 
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England; two representptl the rnited 

tates, and t\\O the local Engli
h jour- 
nals. As this box was the only one to 
which any íoreigncl's were to
 be atl- 
mitted who ditl not enter by virtue of 
official or diplomatic rank; one may 
imagine that scores of requests had 
been received bJ the Board of Cere- 
monies; journalistic affiliations, before 
unthought of, suddenly sprang up on 
every hand. But what with the twenty 
Japanese journalists who were entitled 
to admission, there 'Was no rOO1n to 
spare, and the number of foreigners was 
necessarily limited. 
By ten L ' o'clock the galleries were 
nearly filled. On the right and left 
(from the President's desk) were ranged 
long lines of high officials, ascending in 
rank toward the centre. On the left of 
the centre were the boxes of the Diplo- 
matic Corps. Below, the right was re- 


served for the Com mOllS, the left for 
the Peers. This, llO"ever, must llot be 
interpreted as exalting Commons above 
Peers, for ill Japan the left is the Reat 
of honor. Behind the Presiùent's desk 
was a large recess, the Throne Roolu, 
where the Emperor himself was to 
stand. .A. curious expectancy reigned. 
From below came up the delicate odor 
of burning incense. Now and then the 
sound of trumpets was heard, as a de- 
taclllnent of troops l)assed in the streets 
without. Every few moments a much- 
liveried usher entered a box, bowed, 
showed to bis seat a decorated and ti tIed 
personage, and noiselessly retired. It 
was not unlike some stage drawing-room 
scene, and one could not help looking 
for the play-bill to learn who was tak- 
ing the part of the noble lord just en- 
tered. Anon some irreverent guest al- 
lowed a laugh or a loud tone to escape 
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STARTING A rARLIAMENT IN JAPAN. 


him, much to thc disg'Ust of a J3ritish 
companion, who kindly eXplaincd to me 
that Huch a thing ('oultl lwv('r havc hap- 
pcned at ,r estmiuster, and that what 
the Ja!)u,nese necJeò, as a restraining 
influt'ncp. was" trac1itiolls, you kilo"." 
SlHhlenly a fanfare of truUlIJf'ts "as 
he:uod without. The Emperor had ar- 
rived. Then frmn the Imperial hand 
was heard tl1(> I"uped> hu.rmon)' of that 
noble chorale, thc national hymn, " ]iimi 
ya yo," ")Iay our sovereign live for 
thousands and ten thouslLntls of years, 
until the tiny pehble becomes a JllOSS- 
covcred rock." Its grand notes died 
away, soundin
 to those within like the 
Htrnius of a. Juysterious organ; the 
dours of the lower corridor opened, and 
the Peers and the Commons made their 
('ntrance. Almost at the same time the 
Diplomatic COll)S took its position in 
the boxes above. 
The hody of spectators was, in truth, 
the interesting feature of the mo- 
ment. The Peers wore for the most 
part the court costume of their respec- 
tive ranks. Those elected from the 
hi
hest tax-payers, as well as all but a 
few titled members of the Commons, 
were in plain evening dress. The lega- 
tions, with their many-patterned cos- 
tumes, from the peacock-blue military 
unifonn of Austria, and the broad 
horizontal gold bars of Russia, to 
the loose gown and peaked black hat of 
Cor&a, presented a sb"iking ap}Jearance; 
and among thenl the American repre- 
sentative Rtood prominent hy the ,ery 
simplicity of his evening dress. The 
galleries, from one end to another were 
a hroad hlaze of gold lace. Below, the 
embroidered garments of the !)pers con- 
trasted sharply with the black and white 
of the Commons. Count Ito, the Presi- 
dent of the House of Peers, Rtanding 
alone in front of his associates, wcaring 
the red sash of the order of tIle Paulow- 
Ilia, HPrved as a foil to 'Ir. Nakajima, 
I}resiùent of the Commons. 
The co&tumes, the 1milding", the drap- 
ery, the whole scene, were ill appear- 
ance thoroughly \Vestern, and one 
looked almost in vain for a tou(.h of the 
Japanpse. But pelohapR tL
 sight was 
on that nccount more significant in its 
contrasts with the past. l
\"('ry ono re- 
mcmhers tIle killing of Richardson ill 
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1
G2, the youu
 }
nglishIllan who rashly 
ref used to yield the road to tIu' train of 
the great j)ai1llio of Sat
uma, 
hilI1aòzu 
Hahuro, and WIlS literally cut to pie("us 
hy the enraged retainers. The redou 1>t- 
able Hahuro has passed away, but down 
in the frout row of Peers, in the \"('ry 
dress of the once-hR.ted foreigners, sit 
his two sons, Taùayoshi and ChiUf
ai; 
find even to - clay, the former (alone 
of all the Peers), wears hiH hair as of 
old, with top-knot and shu,ven cro\\n. 
In another part of the House sits N"a- 
rabara, the very .f.;anul1 o ai who led the 
attack on Uichardson. A few feet 
from Shimadzu stands Count Ita Hiro- 
humi, twenty-five years ago plain !to 
Shunsuke, hotly pursupd hJ enemic's for 
his advocacy of foreign methodH, and 
secretly emharking, at the risk of hiB 
life, to study in the 'Vest. On the plat- 
forlll, among the 
Iinisters, is Count 
Goto, one of the earliest workers in the 
cause of the Restoration, and nearly 
thirty years ago the secret and trust)' 
messenger sent b) the Daimio of Tosa 
to induce the Shogun to yield to the 
united clans and resi
n his office. 
Down among the highest uubles is lit- 
tle Prince Sanjo (since that time laid 
with his fathers), heloved n.nd tnlsted 
by all factions, hut in IHG'") a fugiti,.e, 
with six other court nobles, from Ki- 
oto, w}lCre his sympathy with the con- 
Rpirators of the }testoration nearly cost 
him his life. Viscount Enomoto, too, 
the ex-11inister of Education, has a 
place here; hut in IHGH he was in Yezo, 
at the North, making a last brave stand, 
at the head of a remnant of the Sho- 
gunate's forces, against the generals of 
the present Emperor, and it was there 
that he raised the flag of the first 
(though perhaps not the !aRt) repuhlic 
tha.t Asia has ever Heeu. .All through 
the aS8em bly stooclrucn who
e recollec- 
tions must "'have been in equally ,ivid 
contrast with tlw scpne in "hich thpy 
were takin
 })n.rt. 
1.Ieanwhile the Cabinet ,,\[inisters and 
the Privy Council had rangecl th('m- 

eln\s on
 thf' If'ft. L
'iJlally, at the right 
appeared the ::\[nrquis Tokudaiji. the 
Lorcl High Cham beduin, nna as a11 ro
f' 
to their feet n.tHI matle ohcisaIH" the 
Empel"Olo cutf'red, followed by a number 
of the Household oflicials. He tool 
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his place in the Throne Hoom, the Proc- 
lamation was handed to him, and in a 
firm, resonant voice he read aloud a 
brief address. decL'1ring :Parliament 
opened for businesH. He spoke in the 
Illost approved stJ.le of Japanese into- 
nation, and his words reached everJ au- 
..litoI'. The l)archment was then handed 
to Count Ito, who respectfully raised it 
to 11Ï
 head in Japanese fashion. The 
Emperor returned by the door where 
he entered, the strains of the national 
hymn were heard once In ore, and the 
long-e
pected ceremony was at an end. 
Perfect decorum and smoothness had 
marked it throughout, and the whole 
impression left upon the spectator was 
one of gravity and solemnity. 
In these proceedings in the House of 
Peers the true meaning of the occasion 
found expression. But to the people 
one holiday is very much like another. 
The special meaning of the day is for- 
gotten, and they betake themselves to 
the usual holiday resorts. K ow in Tokio 
the )Iecca on festival occasions is Asa- 
kusa. There the holiday-keeping reaches 
its highest. The first and the last re- 
sort at such times is this spacious 
pleasul'e - ground, with ponds, bridges, 
temples, shrines, gardens, towers, shoot- 
ing - galleries, tea - houses, peep - shows, 
conjurers, and all manner of penny 
amusements. So in the afternoon B- 
and myself started for Asakusa, through 
the lantern-fringed streets, to observe 
the people at their play. 
The main en trance stands at the end 
of a long and narrow paved lane, lead- 
ing from a broad thoroughfare in the 
heart of the city. The lane is packed 
with people leisurely coming and going. 
Down each side is an interminable row 
of gay shops, among which the toy stores 
predominate. As we approach the mas- 
sive roofed gateway, ever open, with the 
great temple looming through on the 
other side, the deep boom of the huge 
bell sounds in our ears, and the strikers 
turn for a moment to watch us as they 
swing back the big horizontal beatn that 
serves as a clapper. '\Ye stop in front 
of the two fierce-looking Ni-o, in their 
cages on either side of the portal, and 
chew a paper waù to throw after the 
thousanù that already adhere to them ; 


and we trust that we may have the pure 
hearts that the paper pra
.er hrings to 
those who truly desire them. Just in- 
side the gatewa
', with its immense hang- 
ing lantern-glohes, now battered with 
age, the sacred pigeons flutter up to us. 
'Ye nluHt add to our meritorious deeds 
by buying a cent's worth of corn to 
throw to the sacred birds. '\Ve approach 
tbe great sign-honnl, just ahead on the 
right, to learn whose name leads the 
thousands there inscribed for their gen- 
erous contrihutions to tIle temple; hut. 
before we reach it, our attention is dis- 
tracted by a crowd gathered a little dis- 
tance away, where a voluble shownlan 
seems about to perfonn the feat of swal- 
lowing a sword. He does swallow it, 
and in a marvellous manner, too; but 
this is only preliminary to his chief 
business of painless tooth-extracting. 
Some poor little fellow is persuaded to 
step out and lend himself as an example ; 
a magic powder is rubbed on the aching 
tooth, and presto! out it slips. This 
process never fails to attract an open- 
mouthed crowd. 'Ve turn toward the 
temple. Up the steep steps go scores 
of worshippers, kneeling as they reach 
the top, clapping their hands and toss- 
ing the tenth part of a cent into the 
cross-barred bin that serves as a con tri- 
bution-box. Their prayers are earnest 
and sincere; I have seen a woman on 
her knees, with tears streaming from 
her eyes, and showing as genuine an an- 
guish of heart as poor humanity ever 
feels in 'Vestern lands. But while there 
is this need of superhuman help, this 
religious feeling, I doubt whether the 
ordinary Japanese ever comes to reckon 
himself the "miserable sinner" of the 
Anglican litany. 
'\Ve turn off to the left, over the little 
arched stone bridge, and from the old 
woman at the other side we buv a few 
tiny eels, to pitch into the potid; for 
tl1Ïs act of saving life, like feeding the 
pigeons, is the laying up of treasures 
for the future. B - suggests that the 
old dame will fish them out at night 
and sell them again next day; but we 
accept the sJmùolic act as it is intended 
-as a reminder to perform good deeds 
unceasingly. Just beyond the bridge 
is a ring of spectators pressing around 
an old woman who squats on the ground. 
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She is n. Hnlld-wrih'r. In frout of h 'r 
o.r(' tlll'('(' OJ' four ha
H of C'olo)"('(1 
allll 
-r('(1, white, IHlIl)If', ntHl hlaek. I>dtly 
hoI(lin:.{ tlH' sand in her }mhlJ, sIlt' H\\f'('PH 
}wr I11twl in gr:H'f'ÍlIl ('Urn'fo; oye}" till' 
sIllooth groUlHl, awl \\(' sep IfintprllS, 
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honor. Hpr lllu'(.asi1lg ...hrill Iml,hle is 
e\"{
ll 11101'(\ \\(,wlcrflll th:m h('r \Biting, 
and, as W(, 1110\'(' on', HIIf' I )f'll) >tratc,; Iwr 
HtoC'k joke hy IH'ggiug us to t-;it down 
awlâ]p anc1 }Ifi\"f' HOllie (iIllagi1lnry) ft'a. 
\way Oll the ri
ht arc rOWH antI ro\\s 
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Opening Scene of the Japanele Parliament 


rings, people. flower
, grow in outline 
under hpl' swift motions. The foreio'n- 
PI'S' P('llUif's ('ollllllawl h('}" utlllost slcin, 
find 
he (h'pÜ.ts in man.'" colors the ,..;tor)" 
of Oi
hi ]
urallosl1]\:f', the loyal }(
atlcr of 
the Forty-sew'll Honius. of ;1('\"(-'1'-<1) illg 
HlClUOl"'y, as he t-;its J'(':ulillg' fl'olll a I(.ttc.}" 
the last behest of his lonl to an'ug'e his 
VOL. X.-:>> 


of t1iminuti\c photogrnph-g8.ll('ri

, for 
with tllf> .Japall('
e the photog-rnph i
 
n'ry poplll:u'. \ little furt IH'}" on we 
comc to tll(' fascinating littlt. arehery 
ranges. .. H:mg-e" is a \\ ord ratlwl" 
lar
e for tlH'
c uooks, for .JllP:Hlf'" 
arelH'1"v at .\s:lkus:l is liS tar relllO\.('d as 
pos:iihÌ(' frolli tlIP Hobin-Hood style of 
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transfixillg" a willow" ithe at thrf'e hun- 
dred yards. Ima.gine facing a target 
ten or :fifteen fed aw'tY. at the other end 
of a room; imagine 
 bow that bewh; 
like whalebone. awl all alTOW onh' a lit- 
tle longer than a chopstick. Ar
her'y's 
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are wmnlly open to tho sh('et. only a 
woodell feul'e JIlarkiug t1u-' line of the 
highway. 
\. gan<ly curtain, ,vith start- 
ling feats d('pidpd in hrilliant l'olors, 
hangs from the eayes to tho few,'e. 
Eyer and anon thi
 is rapidly rai
ed, 
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Grotesque Chrysanthemum Figure at Asakusa. 
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art here lies, not in launching a shaft 
directly at the bull's-eye, hut in causing 
it to describe a graceful (,ur\'e and in 
jwlging the ('lll'ye'S flimensions. The 
attractiye, réd-cheeked 111 lumlee begs us 
to shoot just once more, hut we turn 
away-})ast the ehrysanthemulll garaen, 
with its life-like flower figures telling 
some famous !'itory-past the monkeys 
and the parrots-past the twelve-story 
tower, with the elevator, the only one in 
Japan, and on toward the bootl;s of the 
showmen and the circus performers. 
They are a motley assortment. They 


and, after a second or two, dropped 
again, to tantalize and attract the pass- 
er-by. FrOIll within the orchestra 
sen<1s forth a deafening noise; dnun 
and flute yie with each other, and the 
shar}> tones of a fiddle at times break 
in. Suddenly ,,'e hear thf' clear " dick, 
click" of tile hyo.41 i-yi-two oblong 
piee'es of cherry or plulll, held Olle in 
eaeh hand and struck together like cym- 
hals-a HOlUHl !'iO familiar in Japan; 
the or('hestra hreaks off sharply, the 
Illanager, with ]ooped-up skirts, Dlak
8 
a poullJOUS annoullcement, the curtaIn 



TIVO OY THE TERRACE. 


falh.; "ith a 
llap. awl the p('rforuJall<'p 
b{'
in
. Here thrce little ('hihlrcn to(l- 
dIe sh.ilflllly ahout thp stage on hig 
white splH.'rl's. Xf'
t .1oor a ,,()1l1:11l 
with "()IHlerflll tOl'S tics knots. sa\\ H 
woo.1, sews, mn1\:es 11 hoat, auc I dues 
Huwlry other ast()llishillg f{.:tts. B..- 

'OJH 1 . arc a l'01l11mll
" of perfor1l1illg 
Jllollk{'ys, shivering in ù('(lrag
kd Cus- 
tllJlU'S of daimio awl 
allltl1'ai. Of latf', 
horrowe.I wOlHlprs from the "-est Sf'em 
to Ol'CllP.v au important place ill the 
people'::; aJnlIseluents. The great ele- 
yator tower, the pallorama, a (liorallia. 
a phollog-raph, au (,'lectric hattery-all 
the::,c SCClll to he displacing' tlJO matc- 
rial, if not the fOl'lll, of the old - tiuH' 
Sp('('tades. But l'urious as t1l('Y arc to 
tl1(' Tokio to\\ lisman, they La,'e for us 
nothing of the J apanesq lIC, and we pass 
them hy. 
It i::; . gro\\ iug dark, too, and pcople 
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arc tUl"l1Ïllg hOlllewar(1. .A ('ola wind 
Las 8pruug up, awl J'('llliwIs us thnt 
\\ inter ('0111CH in Japan, l'YCn if tanlily. 
The .lust heg-ius to tiy awl chok('s us 
H 
\\ C InnT" uel'OSS t1J;' ('ity. 1'h{. \\ iu.I 
hc('oHlcs' a 
ah', Th 'lallÌ('rns art. 
dnshe.1 uhout and torn from tIlt.ir fa
- 
tf'lliugs, aud go rattling- do\\ 11 tl1p 
street. Xo fairy :1.\ (.uu('s to-nicrht, for 
eW'l
'where tiag
 IUtd lanterns 
lre hc- 
illg Hhatt('rp(l awl dismautle(l. awl tlu' 
nortlu'ru hlast "ill l\.('C}>> 1l
 all Huuerlv 
"ithin doors. Tlw gn.at ParliaJIl
J;t 
rJ/al.<.:uri is over, awl the reign of the 
Constitution JlaS hegull. By the né
t 
nJOrniu
 en'n' lau t('ru anel fia er in To- 
kio has H\\ifth" aUll IH'stÆ'riOl
sh' dis- 
:ll'P('ar('d, awl' th(, "gr
at. gré('l
 city" 
is itself again. Tlw spirit of f('sti, it
. 
bleepH for awhill', to wahe agniu "ith 
renewed ,-ig-or in the protracted holi- 
days of the :K e" -Year. 


T\VO O
 THE TERRACE. 


By jobll HIlI'. 


\\-.-\ID[ WayeR of layish moonlig-ht 
The Capitol enfol(l, 

\s if a ril'her l100nlight 
Bathl'tl its white waUs with gold. 
The g-reat bronze Freedom shining-- 
Her head in ether Hhrining- 
Peers EaRtwanl, as diYiniug' 
The new day from the old. 


3Iark the mild planet pouring 
H('r sple1Hlor o'er thp groull(l; 
SCf' tLe white ohelisk f'U<lriug 
To pier(.e the hlue profoulHl. 
BpJlPat h tlw HtiU hea ,"eUR hp:Huing, 
The li
htea town lies gleaming, 
In 
uarded slumber dreaming- 
...\. world without a ROlIll(l. 


So langhter :nul 110 ::;ohhing 
From thü::;e dim roof
 arise, 
The Ulyri:lIl pl1ls(.s throhhiug 
Are f'ih-'nt as the ski('s. 
To m; thf'ir l)enl'e is giH'Il; 
The nwed of f'pirits t;hri, en ; 
I Ree tlU' \\i(l(., pure ht-an-u 
Hetieded iu ) onr ('.yes. 



\h Ion'! a thou
awl H'OllS 

hall rangl' t1u'ir trooping Yf'fil"S; 
Tbp morning - :-.tars tlwir pa'alls 

hall siug to countl('ss car
. 
These nmrri('(l Stah.'s UI:n" sen'r. 
:-;irnn cr timc this (lome n'lfi'- shi\pr. 
But l
"e shall last foreyer: 
Awl lon'r::;' hopes :tJHl ft-ars. 


Ho let UH scud our gr('eting. 
\ "ish for trust and hli
s, 
To future lovers mceting 
On fa.r-oft' night" like this. 
'YllO, in the
e waUs ullIloing 
Pl'rfon'(' of tiuw's rOU},dl \\ ooing- 
...\mi( 1 the ('rum 11iug ruill 

La.ll meet, clasp Lawls, Ilwl ki:-os. 
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IZARD HUNTING IN THE SPANISH PYRENEES. 


By Paul 'call Dyke. 


-- '/;' .... - OUR horses restive in 
. , 
 F - . ' the brisk air of thf' hour 

 ..
' - between night and 
- . morning, and jumping 

 _ ' away from th
ir riders, 
- - em harrassed In mount- 
- ing by gun and alpen- 
stock - that was the start. Then ten 
miles of smooth road straight toward the 
lììouthern border, and we turned sharply 
to the east and struck up the IIlOuntain 
side. The path was the empty bed of a 
torrent, hut the horses c1imhecllike cats; 
passing over crumbling slopes, and slid- 
ing down the face of smooth rocks, with 
a certaintv and ease which made one 
believe th
t their race had been crossed 
with the izard. Even their agility has 
its limits. At last we must dismount 
for a ten hours' march. 
In advance, double-barrelled fowling- 
piece slung at his shoulder, pack at his 
back, and alpenstock in hand, goes Can- 
teloupe, menuisier, guide of the summit 
with two plaques, ex-chasseur, now man- 
ager of the Tir aux pigeons au grand Pré 
de. 1l0ntauban; next, similarly laden 
with gun, pack, and staff, comes Toma, 
pupil of Cantéloupe, portenr, chasseur, 
and ex-braconnier-both good guides, 
good hunters, and good fellows. Last, 
with ritle and staff, but no pack, comes 
" l\Ionsieur." 
It is pleasanter to watch the agility of 
a horse than to match one's own muscles 
against the slopes; hut here there was 
no great climbing, only a very sharp as- 
cent; anù we proceedeù steadily for two 
hours, resting once or twice for fixe min- 
utes while the men rolled and smoked 
the eternal cigarette. At one of these 
VOL. X.-Ij 


rests, Cantelou})e showed with pride the 
F;pOt where he had made the soup for 
his Highness of X-, just hefore the 
princely massacre of a battue. A battuc 
is la chasseaux ßeurs d'oranger, in which 
the hunter mounts almost to his post 
by carriage or horse. A small anny of 
beaters surrounds the base of the chosen 
Ifiountain, and the unfortunate troop of 
izards are cOlli})elled to pass by Borne 
narrow opening to the other side. The 
hunter, hidùen behind a rock, pours two 
barrels of buck"ihot into the band pass- 
ing almost under tlle muzzle of his gun. 
But we plotted no such as
sination. It 
was therefore with a clear conscience 
that we rested in the mouth of a littlf' 
cave for luncheon. \Ybile we ate, TOIlla 
pointed out a peak where, in September 
several years before, he had nearly lost 
his life by the treacherous snow. He 
slid, on the little avalanche he had C.tUS- 
ed, down a long, steep snow-field, over 
the edge of the rocks, and hung, hleed- 
ing a.nd senseless, on a narrow ledge. 
Fortunately one of his hunting' comrades 
saw the accident. "
ith great difficulty 
they carried him to shelter at the base of 
the peak. There, a.') in the old story, 
"they laid him on an ass and brought 
him to the inn." 
After luncheon the wav was harder, 
and before long we left 
 the olù mule- 
track of the smugglers to tW"ll towu.rt1 
the great mountain-tops on the right. 
The snow-fields were all around us, anù 
lJelow we coulll see tiny lakes fed by 
foaming' cascades of !mow-water, ,....hose 
noise filled all the 8till air. Higher are 
two more lakes. but this time frozen, 
and we skirt their edges to drink a little 
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of their outlet ice-"ater, reminder of 
home in iceless ]'rance. The real work 
of the day has begun; and we make our 
way slowly across the face of the steep 
snow-field, following the base of the en- 
circling cliff, to find a practicable l)a
- 
sage over the distant top. 'Yhen we 
have found one, it is hard climbing. 
Once or twice we pass our guns from 
hand to hand in order to mount the 
more safely, for, in such places, a man 
slips only once. But the rough rock 
is kindly and holds firmly the nail-shod 
shoe and the sharp poin t of the staff. 
At last we reach the top and pass into 
the "Port," some ten feet wide, and 
seemingly chiselled into the perpendicu- 
lar edge of the mountain ridge, while 
the arête slopes down hundreds of feet 
on either hand. France is behind us 
and Spain before. But not the orange- 
groved and vine-clad Spain of romance; 
a savage desert of jagged peaks strewn 
with snow - fields, with one glacier - 
crowned giant towering over all. There 
is little time to admire the view. The 
sun is sinking and our refuge is far be- 
low us. 
Have you ever tried to cal'ry a gun 
down a granite mountain side, rising at 
angles all the way up to ninety degrees, 
covered by steep snow-patches and still 
steeper slopes of slippery grass? H 
you haven't there remains something 
still for you to learn. That valuable 
treatise on the total depravity of inani- 
mate things ought to have a supplemen- 
tary chapter, devoted to the conduct 
under such circumstances, of the gun of 
the duffer on his first izard hunt. If 
you sling it across your back, the pro- 
jecting barrel catches in the rocks, with 
the result of throwing you off your 
foothold, or knocking your sights all 
awry without your knowledge. If you 
rest the strap on your shoulder, as you 
ought, it slips off continually, always 
choosing for that performance the most 
unfortunate time. Are you sliding down 
a snow-field in a prosperous glissade, 
with your heels well in advance and the 
point of your staff trailing at just the 
proper distance behind? That unhappy 
firearm manages to precipitate its butt 
sufficiently in the wrong direction to 
throw you off your balance; you must 
down brakes and start again. Or else 


you find yourself on your hack sliding 
faster than you want, with the lock and 
muzzle of that wretched rifle trailing 
through the wet snow. It may be some 
hour
 before you catch the knack of let- 
ting it hang by the strap on the shoulder 
away fro In the rock, and carrying your 
body so as to keep it in position, with- 
out losing your balance. The descent, 
as the hunters all tell you, is decidedly 
more trying than the ascent. Not only 
because of the perversity of the gun, 
which has less opportunity for action 
in mounting, not only because of the 
greater strain on knees and thighs, but 
also because of a difference in the point 
of view. In ascending one can choose 
the moments to look out over the pros- 
pect, but, in descending, the eyes are al- 
ways turned downward and-well, the 
novice occasionally finds the scenery just 
a trifle too magnificent. 
The secret of the climbing of the 
hunters is that they trust their feet as 
much as their hands. To plant their 
nailed shoe is all they ask in any place. 
They go steadily but slowly, and rest 
often, so as to avoid climbing when 
eKhausted or breathless. A tired or 
winded man will tumble, slip, and be 
in danger where he would pass easily 
when fresh. The apprentice in this par- 
ticular hunt found the greatest diffi- 
culty in crossing a chaos. A chaos is a 
steep slope covered with blocks of stone 
ranging from a hundred pounds to nlany 
tons. There are ugly holes, big and 
little, between them. Their edges are 
generally sharp; to the rapid passer, as 
he looks down at his feet, they appear, 
without exception, very sharp. In addi- 
tion, some of them are "wobblers." The 
duffer passed several unpleasant quar- 
ters of an hour in following the hunter, 
excited by the proximity of game, over 
these places, and will always carryon 
his leg a souvenir of one of them. 
The first narrow valley of Spain into 
which we had descended was a wild soli- 
tude, shut in by titanic walls of rock. 
Its bottom was only wide enough for the 
passage of a roaring torrent of white 
water. Some hundred feet above its bed 
rose a long, narrow cliff, separated from 
the mountain on the other side by a 
second smaller torrent. At the base of 
this eternal rock, rising two hundred 
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feet above our heads, we made our hiv- 
ouac. Our refuge was not a cave, hut 
a crease in the stone, two feet deep, 
twelve feet long, and six wide, for which 
the 0\ erbanging' clift' maùe, at thirt.r feet 
above our hea(ls, a sort of roof. 
hel- 
t('re(1 from the rain but open to the air, 
it was a sleeping chamber good enough 
for an i7ard hunter. 
The light was almost gone, ancl Toma 
DlOUllted to the top of the cliff to find 
wood. There were a few stunted pine- 
trees, the onl.r ones in sight in the whole 
vallpy, and, gathering an armful of dead 
branches, he hurled them one by one 
from th(\ top down in front of our camp. 
1"1'0111 the other side of the little stream 
we watched thenl fall, twisting and turn- 
ing like snakes as they rushed through 
the gathering darkness to shatter into 
fragments on the rocks before us. Then, 
supper, consisting chiefly of SOU}>, the 
mainstay of the hunter. The ingredi- 
ents were snow-water, a little ham-fat, 
a bit of onion, and Liebig's extract, and 
the result was deliciously comforting. A 
quart saucepan of this filled with slices 
of bread, a draught from the Spanish 
wine - bottle, maùe of goatskin with a 
110m stopper, and one felt better. The 
Illoulltaiueers drink in a curious fashion. 
Throwing back their heads, they raise 
the wine-skin in the air with both hands, 
and allow the thin stream which fIo" s 
from the pin-holo iu the horn nozzle to 
fall into their open mouths from a clis- 
tance of 
everal inches. 'Yith a bottle 
they manage to do the same by narrow- 
ing the mouth with the thumb and fore- 
finger. The motiye of this procedure is 
economy. In these regions of high air, 
intense fatigue, and snow - water, wine 
is at once the most refreshing anù the 
heaviest thing among the provisions. 
And, they assert, that, drunk in this 
manner, one litre goes as far in the way 
of refreshment, as three drunk in mouth- 
fuls from a cup. It is true; but the first 
efforts of the duffer are apt to end in 
landing the red Rtream in his eye or on 
his chin-which impairs the econom)p of 
the proceeding. 
I strewec! the few twigs of red-flow- 
ered rhododendron "hich the failing 
light ha( 1 permitted me to gather, on the 
surface of the rock, took off my shoes, 
put on an extra pair of heavy stockings, 
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tied a thi(.k fouIarll arouud my waist, 
removed IllY jacket to throw it oyer my 
shoulders, and lay down with my hack 
against the cliff. Therc was just room 
for the two wen to lie outside of IllC. 
Ovcr u') all we threw a rubber coat. 
In spite of fatigue it was no time for 
Hleep. The great elift. was against illY 
back. The sound of the glacier streams, 
swollen hy the melting" snow, of which 
a great field lay within Htone's throw, 
filled my ears. I had olllJ to raise illY 
eye
 to see the white stars Hhining and 
moving tranquilly through the heavens. 
Ùl such a savage valley, uub-odden hy 
any human foot bß.ve that of an occa- 
Hional chamois hunter, "ith the great 
peaks standing sentinel around, the 
hand of God seems very close. 
The air was boft, pure, and warm. 
Nearly every afternoon the mist bathes 
the :French peaks, hut, on the southern 
side, dampness is very rare. Again and 
again we saw the mist surge up over the 
tops, ouly to break, fade, and disappf'ar 
at the first touch of the air of Spain. 
The great rocks give out in the night 
the heat absorbed from the SUD. But 
at two o'clock, as always just before 
day, it began to grow colder. I awoke 
fronl a couple of hours' sleep to find 
my legs stiff to the knees. I burnt the 
last wood to warm them, and then, 
not unwillingly, sat down on a rock to 
watch for the da\\"ll. Awake and mov- 
ing a little, it was warlll enough to see 
the spectacle of daybreak at olle's ease. 
At half after two the sharp tops of 
the circling nlOulltains showed filmy, 
but with clear outlinf's, agaiust the sky. 
The eastern stars slowly paled, while 
a faint touch of rose spread down the 
western })eaks. The stars aho\'e them 
seemed to grow hrighter hefore they 
faded. One, resting upon the shoulder 
of a great mountain, shone long after 
the day hac! come. For now the da
 
was everywhel.e. The eastern faces of 
all the }>eaks were hright and clear; 
their western slopes yi:-õible but shad- 
owed. In the de})ths of the valley be- 
low there was a sort of luminous 0})8(,- 
it\" as if the darknes'), dri\'f'n to its lust 
r
r
lge, stro\'e still to resist the "'pread 
of light. .BJP five we were ofr for the 
hunt. 
The scenery was indescribable. Stone 
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mountains rising sharply abo, e us with 
perpendicular escarpments of hundreds 
of feet, and, wherever there was a vista, 
great ranges of sharp peaks piercing the 
clear blue sky. Gra,'el slopes and masses 
of fallen rock, alternated with gray cliff, 
snow, and patehes of bright green gra
s. 
Everywhere tlowers. The bottoms of 
the ravines were clothe(l with stunted 
rhododendron bearing small red blos- 
soms. Forget-nle-nots, blue as a smil- 
ing sky, nestled at the foot of the great 
cliffs, and, eYen up to the tops of the 
mountains, dozens of different yarieties 
were crushed by OUl' feet on m'ery little 
bit of soil. There were some deep hlue 
as a SUilllner ocean, orange and purple 
like the hues of sunset, pink like the 
Alpen glow, white like the stars, yellow 
like the sun ; all colors of earth and sky 
and sea caught and imprisoned in these 
tiny blossoms. Everywhere the cease- 
less noise of falling water coming from 
cascades carr
.ing the melted snow to 
the torren t8. Often the noise of Tan- 
talus, for the hot sun and the hard ex- 
ercise torment the hunter with thirst. 
)lany of the peaks have melted all their 
snow, and, even at the side of the cas- 
cade, one dares to drink but little snow- 
water. Once, when pushing sharply on 
a fresh track, my tongue claye to the 
roof of my mouth. Toma stopped, 
pulled up a })lant, cut off and cleaned its 
long root, and gave it to me. It tasted 
like raw potato with a mild infusion of 
sassafras, and did as much for thirst as 
a cup of water. If the top tastes as 
good to the izards as the root did to me, 
it is small wonder that they are very 
fond of it. 
'Ve followed the COlITse of the snow 
torrent, and then, climbing along the 
mountain side, marched toward the 
head of the valley. But not very far. 
The men stopped and pointed out in the 
gravel the tracks of a troop of izards, 
which had mounted that morning over 
the ridge. Fonow was the word; Toma 
making the circuit of the mountain to 
see that they had not left it on the other 
side. 
"
e soon reached the snow. It was 
soft, the sun was hot, and the march- 
ing very fatiguing. I was thinkitig of 
nothing hut how to avoid sinking up 
to my knees at every step, when, sud- 


denlv, "Le voilà! Tirez, tirez!" and 
therë, trotting along, casting a dark 
shadow on the white snow, was an 
izard, about one hundred and seycntv- 
fixe yards above me. I unslung 
y 
rifle and followed with the sight. He 
stoPI)ed for an instant. Crack! He 
whirled and trotted back again, 
stopped, crack! and, with a bound, 
he di
appeared among the rocks. ". e 
watched in vain for his reappearance, 
and turned to mount, exchanging mu- 
tual condolences. Suddenly," Voilà! " 
and there he was again. on the other 
snow-field at our right. Crack! went the 
'Yinchester; and then he seemed to un- 
derstand for the first tinle where the 
trouble came from, for he was off like 
the wind, while I emptied the three re- 
maining cartridges of my magazine at 
the flying clouds of snow. The miss 
was set down to the natural nervousness 
at the first izard, and it was not until 
some hours afterward that I noticed a 
derangement of the rifle sights which 
would have made it impossible to kill at 
twenty yards. It was the first piece of 
bad luck. . 
Sadly and slowly we went on our way. 
"-T e heard the report of a gun on the 
other side, and sprang over the snow to 
the cover of the rocks. ,,
 e had scarcely 
reached them when, through a narrow 
cut in the precipitous wall, came pour- 
ing four izards, racing like mad for the 
snow below. 'Ye crouched still lower, 
and they disappeared from sight, head- 
ed straight toward us. Canteloupe was 
watching the rocks where there was a 
practicable ledge some twenty or thirty 
yards above our heads, and , doubled up 
in a heap, I watched him. I could hear 
him breathe hard through his clinched 
teeth and I got ready to shoot. One, 
two minutes, and no change. Toma had 
followed the izards through the Port. 
I coulù see him making violent signs 
across the broad snow-field and sus- 
peded something wrong. But an at- 
tempt to peep was sternly repressed by 
Canteloupe, and I subsided again into 
the heap. It seems that while we 
crouched there watching the higher 
rocks, the izarùs passed along the ledge 
which hid us, not twenty feet from the 
muzzle of our guns! And both game 
and hunters were equally oblivious of 
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ench ot ]wr. It was the 
econ<l piece of 
ùa.d lw.k. TOllla. had run a("rOS:i a troop 
of t\\che, l"rept up. amI tir('(l at tho 
neare!;t 1'1'0111 behind a rock. The izard, 
deceivèd hy tlH' ('('ho, ran straig-ht tow- 
ard him. H ro
c to tire' his otJU'r har- 
reI at ten 
-ards-and tIlt' cartridge 
missclI tire! It wad the thir<l piet'e of 
ùad 1 lie k. 
VOL. X.-7 


There was nothin a for it hut to ('rOk'i 
th(' mountain ntHI to follow tll{> l)and 
to\\ anI the .. troll ,. 011 the other side, 
whpre the guid.s hoped to nUll tlH'lU. 
-\ "trou "is an umphitheatre, 
llmn or 
great. ill whieh nIl the \lù1e
::i of the 
Pn'C'l.1c'
 tC'rminate. TLu
, hig-her 
h:Oll
 nn nUt,a \\ ith 8110\\"-nl"1<18 \\ hi('L 
rt':Lt'h up to\\ arll thl. top
 of tbe sur- 
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rounding mOUlltaill
. 1'111' i/ilnl lovf's 
the snow. At night, g-atllf'red together 
in a ßOl'k. the haull 
1f'epH 011 it. Dur- 
in a the heat of mi<l-l1n,y it sf'rYf'
 in the 
sh
dow of thp diff to .ke{'p th(,lll cool. 
"
hen not too 
oft it form}; their hest 
path. aIll1. ill the morning and eyening, 
the kids run nud play o\"er the smooth 
surface, butting aIllI jmhping likp lit- 
tIp goats. But this trou wa
 empty. 


morning or at e\'eniug, and th(' light 
lwtwecn eleven and three lUl
 a t('n- 
(lency to renùer eypu the fill f' st, scenery 
bana1. 
It is a poor place for Hleep. The 
men btretch theillsdves out, face down- 
,,-anI, in the hroiling SHn, on the heap 
of broken rocks. '\Tapping- their ('oats 
about their heads. )[ore c1ifficile, I 
nlount a little higher, anù find a narrow 
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.. Are they there? " 


The hand would not gIve us another 
chance. 
Hunting after eleyen is useless, for 
the izards, aseelHled to the mountain 
tops and hidden in the Hhadow, are har<l 
to find. \.fter luncheon it is hetter to 
take a siesta and then resume the hunt 
in the afternoon, when the troops are 
beginning to feed and de
celld again 
toward the valleys - all arrangement 
admirahly adapted to the lmllter who is 
something nlore than a hunter, for the 
mountains look their best in the early 


grassy ledge, where, by piling up a few 
rocks for a harrier, it is possible to slee}) 
in the shade without rolling ofl". 
SIUlulwr canllot last fOl'eyer, and, at 
three, we are off again. The genii of 
the cha:-:e are adverse. 'Ye have lost 
too many chances and they will not grant 
any more. TOlua, who again took tlle 
otlIet' Hide of the moullt:1in, saw three 
izar<1s hut could not get a shot. Callte- 
lonpe awl1 saw nothiug. .Aua so, ahout 
seven, we slung our gUllS at our Ltwks, 
and started rapidly thl'ough the falling 
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twilig-ht for camp. 'Ve wpre almost 
thel'e when Ca.nteloupe, "ho wm; bH'uty 
paces in tUh-allce, stopped, <1ro1>1>e(1 hi!i 
staff, ullsluug 11Ï
 g-nn, awl fired both 
harrels at some ohj..l't hi(l(lf>ll froUl me 
h, a 
re.tt ro('k. I ran forwar(l to nucl 
him in a state of wrath. He hall almost 
stf'ppe(l on two izards lying- do\\ n, 
They sprang" up awl wen. on: He fire(l ; 
but the distaul'e was already too great 
for tlJe lig-ht ('hargl'c; m;ed h,Y the huut- 
ers to throw their sma.ll buckshot. awl 
we llC\-er 
aw auythiu(1' of the 
wift- 
footell game but U;eir h
l'ks in the snow 
10\\ e1' (10\\"11. 

\t the ('am)> we fouwl a great heap of 
dead wuod l'oU(>(.te(l hy TOIlIa, awl sh'pt, 
for uine hour
, the slt.(.p of tired huuters. 
The fire kept tlH' ('01(1 a.t hay all nig-ht, 
allll we ollh' stirn.<l when too larae a 
. 
 
blaze heg:l1l to burn the 8011'8 of our 
fept. \ t da dn'('a.k we thr('w on the last 
stil'ks, awl .when th('y ,,('re ash('s, the 
huut l,pgan. 
It was another t1'on that "e visit ell 
this tiulP. .\ 1Il:1.g'lliti('('llt ('ir(pH', till..(l 
with a great sllow-tiP}(1 rp:whing- 011 all 
Ri<l('s up toward the Illonnblills. The 
f,llOW was crowned bv the curvin cr fn.('e 
. n 


of a gla('ier, out of which ro:,e t"o 
jagg-ed peaks with a "hite \\ all of i('e 
1>(.t\\"e('n them; fiS if a 
ea Im(l surged 
oyer the f'uulIuit anll been froz
n 
re its 
( les('ellt. 
,re separated to HUIToUlHl the yalky 
awl eommawl us nmeh of it as pu
ihle. 
It was not long- hefore 
ome hh('k spots 
appeare:l, nlo\-ing up atHl twro:-;s the face 
of the ste('p HlloW-tif'ld, against \\ hich 
tll('y sho" ('(I like flit's. On(', two, three, 
up 'to ten I (,oUllt(>(l, an<1, "hen tll(' last 
one Ilisappeal'<'<l on the higher le(lge of 
roek, the huut Ht'eIllf'd safe. But, alas! 
the \\ ilHl chang('(l. The izard can ..men 
much farther than ]1(' cau Sf'(" aud, as 
the right of Ollr line of hattle H" ung 
round for a flauk movement, the troop 
sta.rte<l again. I C'oul( I wat('h t}Wlll "ith 
the glass fiS, oup hy one, t]wy clilllh('(1 
with iUt're<1ihle agility the nhllo:-;t p('r- 
pen(li('ular fare of the glllrif'r, null (lis- 
appearell on.r the till" TIH' hunt Wll:i 
up. 
Then fo11Ù\H'<1 lUlWÙt'Oll-the IUll('h- 
pon of tlw ìl1mtl'1', n gl"('at 1111l1ch of 
hrea<1. Hen'ral slief's of dripcl Hamm:--e as 
t hi('k ns a Illall's \\ ri
t. good aUlI t'('ry 
.. tinill
 at tIll' pl'icf'." a hit of (.IH'('
t., 
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the inevitable cigarette, and tlw 
iesta. 
\ft('r llllleheon, sey('ral hours' walking 
hrollg-ht us to th(' hospiee. This is a 
long low building, de
ert<.d ill winter, 
hut kept open hy the Spamsh (}O\"f'rn- 
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of a complieatp<l mechanism Sf't in mo- 
tion h
" th(' d('S(,Pllt of a hig weight. 
..\.. mall of sixty, li\"ing' in a neighboring 
town, ha<l tol<1 the pa(lrOllf' that the 
('ogs awl rat('llf'h
 of the turnspit were 
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The Izard at Home. (A Chamois of the Spanish Pyrenees) 


ment in sunUllér as a rduge for had 
weatLer and a post for ten carabiniers. 
These soldiers are suppo
ed to prevent 
smuggling, and the bridle-path O\Ter the 
Port passes ill front of their door. X 0 
douht they do their he
t; but 
paniRh 
to bacco, powdf'r, silk, and cutlery are 
n:,ry chéap in the neighhoring towns of 
France. 
"
e entered to find a hug-e chimney, 
fifteen feet hy t\\ elye, filling onl' E:'ntire 
end of a kitcheu paved with hloeks 
of stolle. Before the fire a spit, gar- 
nished with two legs of Illutton, turned 
slowly on great rough andirons hy means 


the worl\: of his grandfather's early years. 
How man\' savory roasts of mountain 
mutton it ;nust bave cookpd since then! 
It is fOl'hidden to carry arllls into 
Spain, hut Ute carahiniel' i
 nlOre indul- 
gent than his brother, the gendarnle. He 
rf'ceived us with effusion, amI the whole 
hand had an accpss of enthllsimnll oyer 
my repeating ritle. I gave them the 
remains of our provisions ana a piteher 
of wine. ThiH atl(litioll to their scan- 
ty ratiollH waH a great delight. "
ith 
hemning fa.ees thp.v filè(l in tt) drink the 
Heiïor'H health, awl, when ] lH"cepted 
and smoked a cigarette of hlack Spanish 
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to hac co, the treat
 of peace wad defi- 
nitely siglleù and Rcah.d. If we had 
proposed to Jrag n field-picC'e over the 
Port, they would have pulled at the 
rope. rrheir friendship was so wann 
that, later, "hen a nm\ly arrived tra,'el- 
ler 1>('o'n.n to be a little aDlloving' they 
prollllrlly ofTered to put him ï"'ll ir
ns if 
:--)cìíor desired. 
'Ye sat at dinner in an upper room 
before the window looking out on a 
tiny valley, clol:!ed by a huge llloun- 
tain in front of us, anù shut in by two 
steep slop('s. The long twilight had 
fallcn, and the figure of the shep- 
herd leaning on his staff stood out 
from the left-hand slope like a colossal 
statue against the sky. He wa
 counting 
hi
 flock, which, under the sage guid- 
ance of CLD enormous white dog, poured 
slowly over the hills into the little rocky 
pastL{re in front of us. The lambs wer
 
bleating and pla.ring around the ewes, 
Ilnd the great black and white and 
brown goats jumped in sport oyer the 
rocks, or reared on their hind legs to 
bring their twisted horns together in 
mimic war. Below, the carabiniers were 
singing to the guita.r a 
ong of Spain. 
I urged lllY guides to answer with a song 


fa 


of France, and, while the moon crept OH r 
the shouhl(.r of tlH' slop(', they sang with 
clear voices the praÏfm of the lllounta.iut:l. 


"SaIut, dou(;
 et fra
c}Je valll!e, 
Hcjour dps ris ct des amonrs ; 
- -, dans ta })Iaiue omLraFwe 
D01.1Cpment 6t! passeut nos jours. 
Ah, (lue notre D1ol11af.:'ne ebt Lt:'lle. 
Lorsq ut> so us ccs gais 
.s}M.liers, 
Le vo)'ageur, comnw l'hirond
lle. 
<<:agne 110S toils hoøpitaliers. 
\" ous dont Ie cc.cur plein dp trist 
Gémit sous Ie poids des doulcUM!, 
Pour chasser Ie mal qui vous presse, 
'l'arir la source de vos pleur
, 
\ enez dans In. verte prairie 
Boire au torrent, nouveau Lethe, 
I..'ouLli des peint's de la vi
 
Avec l'umour et la gaíto. " 


And the game? 'Yell, if the rifle- 
sights had been in order, if Toma's C'1r- 
tridge had been dry, if our ambuscade 
had heen IpSA careful, if Canteloupe had 
carried his gun, us usufil, hanging cocked 
at his shoulder an the way to cump, we 
should haye had i7ards-perhaps. But 
none of these things hal)pened. Truth 
is stranger than fiction, and JOU ha, e 
here the strall
est of an truths, a hunt- 
ing articlû which O"1l8 11}J to fin empty 
game-hag. 
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A 
uX(}. 


By Anllie Fields. 


DIVE, 0 diver, and bring 
A pearl for her throat; 
Dip, 0 fisher, and sing 
Lying afloat; 
'l'hns. perchallee, ill yonr net 
You ma
. find the magic ring. 



trive, 0 striver, no more! 
\rben the apple is ripe, [shore 
"hen the south wind blows from the 
And the wild binlR pipe, 
Late shall the Hon
 be yours; 
Oh, remewber, ye "ho implore! 


Beautiful is /:)hc and dear, 
In vain wotÙd 
.ou gi\"e her 
Jewel
 both rllre and dellr; 
Xo strcnHl nor river 
Shall b-ri ve 
'ou her loye 
Till the statel
 l'Janct:i draw w:ur. 


"OL. X.-8 



THE CHI;\\ES OF WALLETIKON. 


.\ 8'YISS STOHY. 


By George L. Ctltlin. 


OT man y mileR 
northeast 
f.Zurieh, 
in the mid
t of a 
charming landscape 
of uplana
 and or- 
chard, alid meadow, 
lies, embowered in a 
weal th of foliage, 
the little village of 'Valletikon. It con- 
sists of not more than thirtv houses, or 
so, built at irregular inter
als, and 011 
grotesquely uneven lines, along both 
sides of the post-road leading fronl Zu- 
rich to 'Vinterthur. The green fields 
extend up to the rear of the houses on 
either side, while, before the dOOl'S, 
there are little gardens with an abun- 
dance of sun-flowers and hollvhocks in 
season. The old stone church, and the 
modest schoolhouse, stand at the east- 
ern extremity of the village, facing each 
other; about midway is the town-house, 
a. plain one-story structure of wood, 
quite in keeping with the republican 
simplicity of all about it; and, strung 
along at intervals, are a few unpreten- 
tious shops, in the chief of which, not 
far from the town-house, is installed 
the office of the Federal Post and Tele- 
graph with the cross of Helvetia over 
the doorway, Through the meadows to 
the south of the village runs a broad 
brook, bordered by venerable gnarled 
willows and crossed by a single-arched 
stone bridge, over which passes the 
road leading to the railway station at 
K-, half a mile away. From the lit- 
tle hillside just north of the village, one 
has a view of the great level valley, 
stretching away far southward, with the 
back slopes of the 
urichberg to the 
right, the woods of the Toess valley to 
the left, the Greifensee's water,; gleam- 
ing in the midst of the green, in the 
centre, and away in the distance, loom- 
ing up like the fabric of a dream, the 
spectral snow-peaked Alpine chain, ter- 
minating in the giant Sentis. 


'Yalletikon, small as it is, has been a 
village on the maps from time imnlemo- 
rial. Its people ha,-e a tradition-none 
can say whence it comes-that Rudolf 
of Habsbllrg, whenever joulïleyillg west- 
ward fl'om his castle at Kyburg to his 
possessions in Aargau, or elsewhm'e, 
invariably made 'Yalletikon his first 
stopping
place to water his horses, and 
those of Lis suite, at the well near the 
old churchyard. One peculiarity of the 
village is the limited number of pa- 
tronymics existing aIllong its popula- 
tion. Everyone of the two hundred 
men, women, and children, more or less, 
who compose its residents is pretty 
sure, on inquiry, to be found bearing the 
name of either Zwiekli, Burkli, 'Veth- 
Ii, Kaemmerli, or Luethi. Then these 
have intermarried, and there are Burk- 
Ii - Luethis, and Luethi - Burklis, and 
Zwickli - "T ethlis, and 'Vethli - Zwicklis, 
and so on through all the possible per- 
mutations and combinations of the five 
family names, so that the town-clerk, 
Johann J aco b Kaemmerli - 'Vethli, son 
of Jacob Johann Kaemmerli - Zwickli, 
who has faithfully held his office, and 
kept the records of births, marriages, 
and deaths, for twenty-nine years past, 
with religious exactitude, was, it is said, 
overheard to declare in a confidential 
mornent, on last Bettag, over his fifth 
glass of beer, to the village school-mas- 
ter, Herr Bernhard Balthasar Zwickli- 
Kaemmerli - his cousin, by the way- 
that, in case some new names didn't soon 
move into the village, and relieve him 
of ring-ing these everlasting changes on 
five bells, somebody else could have the 
office of town-clerk: and he wished him 
joy of it, that's all. 
It is true that from time to time, in- 
tflr10perR had ventured to move into 
\Yalletikon, but they found after a Rhort 
sojourn that they 
 were in a hopeless 
minority, and, notwithstanding con- 
scientious efforts to hold out, they in- 
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variably coneluded tu withdraw and 
leavc the original five namcs in posses- 
sion of the tiel,l. At ,a1'ious intf'nnls, 
families nallled Yatf'rlaus, \\Ïederkehr, 
Grieshaber, Ki{.ycrgelt, and Uehsack had 
1Jf'Pll tf'mpo1'ari1y ÏIlserilwd on the town- 
rolls, ftlld thoso eomposin
 them h11.<<1 , in 
th(> main, cOllie fully up to their duties 
a-i UOll-fparing', law-ahiding' citizf'ns; 
hut. notwithsta.wling' this, the atmos- 
phere anù fmrrouudings seemed unfav- 
orahle to their protracted stay; they 
nf'\('r g-ot on \\ pH, HomellOw; a.n(1 finaH)'" 
they faded ß\\ ay like pale e
otics, and, 
with what little courage was left them, 
moved eh:lpwhere. 
In politics, it lUa)'" be added, "
aHet- 
ikon "as noted as exceedingl)'" conserva- 
tive. 'Vhat though Liheralism might 
stalk rampant through the busy neigh- 
boring towns, the factory-chimneys of 
which were visible in various directions 
from its villag-e belfry, no such modern 
heresy haa ever found a foothold, to 
any e
tent, there. One or two of the 
yo
nger voters had, it is true, been led 
to run aftf'rstrange gods in politics, hut 
these misguided youths were looked up- 
on with complacent pity by the remain- 
der of their steady - going fellow - citi- 
zens. 'Valletikon cOlùd always be put 
down for a round majority for any can- 
didate representing the views of its 
forefathers. 
Up to a period of some twenty-five 
years or so before this story commences, 
it had, moreover, been the proud boast 
of 'Valletikoll that not one of its com- 
I1mnity had ever lived and died other 
than å patriotic citizen of the S" iss Re- 
public. But it had happened that, 
somew hflre about the early sixties, 
young Conrad Zwickli had g
ne oft' to 
America, enlisted in an Ohio regiment, 
and, after di
tinguishing himself on va- 
riolls hattle-fields, had settled down in 
Cincinnati at the close of the war, and 
become in time a citizen of the United 
States. 1\Ieanwhile his widowed mother 
had been laid to rest in the old villa
e 
churchyard, find the portion of the 
small inheritanc(' falling to the son in 
.\.ruerica was helLI in trust bv the to" 11- 
councìl, on the ground tb
t Conrad, 
who had heen somewhat of a wild ,'outh, 
might yet come hack upon his 'n:tti\ e 
community for support. Judge there- 
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fore the dismay of the "r ethlis, anù the 
Burklis, and the KU,Cllllllf'rlis, nn( 1 the 
Luethis, and the Z" ickliH, when onp day 
the <:>flicinl IleWS}>:1per of the District, 
publIshed at D , hrourTlit the in- 
tpllig-ence thnt Conrn.(l ZwickÌi, rcsident 
in CiIH'immti, in the Htate of Ohio had 
heen formally 1"{'len
('(1 from his Swiss 
citizenship by the Zuri('h c:lutonal au- 
thorities. 'Thereupon Conrad's inher- 
itance, amounting to a few hundred 
f
ancs, was, after SOIllU (h.'}ay, sent to 
hIm by the town authoritics, his name 
was formally stri("k(,Jl from the town 
rolls, and, thenceforth, 'Yalktikon for- 
got Conrad Z" ickli, and weut its accus- 
tOllled way without him. 
Hut one day in 
('ptf'11l1){>r, 1
S-, 
'Yalletikon had a RUl1n.ise from "hi("h 
it has never yet entirely recoyered, and 
probably will not for many yearH to 
come. The -th divif:lion of the I"ede1'al 
army had been, for a \\eek past, en- 
gaged in it'i fall IlUl.næuvres, and large 
bodies of troops were in motion on 'a- 
rious point
 within the territory extf'nd- 
ing from the southerly end of the Lake 
of Zurich to beyond \\ïnterthur. Flank 
movements, skirmishes, charges, and 
general engagements were the orù('r of 
the day; nor is it any wonder, therefore, 
that, of the twenty-five thous:11HI sol- 
diers moving across the country like 1\ 
swarm of locusts, a battalion of infan- 
try, moving northward, chanced upon 
\\T alletikon late one afternoon, (Jlùte un- 
expectedly for its worthJP inhabitants, 
and made preparations to hivouac there 
for the night. Suddenly thflY were 
charged upon b)'" a squadron of their 
opponents' cayah1' coming from the op- 
posite diredion. .A <1f'sperate ....tnlggle 
took place in the village street, ntHI the 
terrified 'Valletikoners, young and old, 
promptly l.f'treah.d to tlH'ir hou!'1('!'1. and 
peered cautiously out from ht.hiwl the 
doors and windows, until the goll of 
war should decide the gaug"f' of battle in 
fayor of one or Ruothf'r of the c0Il11)3.t- 
antH. The horsemen finnHv succce(1e(1 
in cutting their wtlythrongh an(l pus}Je(l 
on to the sonthwnr<1, passing at n galo}> 
over the old stone hridge just outsi<le 
the \-illnge, while the infuntrymen, fed- 
iug pursuit us('less, th1'e\\ out "wutries 
to avoid further surprises, nnd r('sUlucù 
preparation
 to bivouac. 
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But the sentry who was stationed at 
the bridge had 
ot been there five min- 
utes before he was heard lustily calling 
for the "corporal of the guard," who 
quickly hastened to ascertain the cause 
of the alarm. The selltr
' pointed to the 
inanimate form of a lllan still visible in 
the twilight, and lying in the grass a few 
feet from the road way, close to the 
bridge. It was a matter of a few mo- 
ments to summon as
istance and con- 
veJY the man, who was still breathing, 
to one of the neighboring camp-fires. 
He was a 
Young man, not over twenty- 
five at most, and his clothing, notwith- 
standing the Inire and blood that had 
soiled it, betokened one well-to-do in 
the \Vorld. A young physician, who was 
serving in the battalion, bent over the 
prostrate form, made an examination, 
and shook his head with misgiving. 
" Pl"etty badly hurt," he said; "the cav- 
alry III ust Lave ridden him down. See, 
Le;.e is a bad wound on the head, and 
there is a fracture of the knee as well. 
If \\e are to save him, he must have a 
Emrgeon without delay. Does anybody 
here know him?" 
Xobody knew him. A careful inspec- 
tion by both the town - clerk and the 
schoolmaster, who knew myerybody, man, 
woman, and child living within ten miles 
around, established the fact that the in- 
jured man was a total stranger in those 
parts. There was nothing found on his 
person, moreover, to indicate his per- 
sonality, be
Tond the single fact that his 
pocket handkerchief bOl"e the initials, 
"H. S." 
'fhere was a spare room up at Parson 
Luethi's, and thither the wounded man 
was tenderly t3,ken, and deposited, 
groaning but still insensible, in an an- 
cient bed with chintz trimmings and 
sixteenth-century carvings. l\Ieanwhile, 
I
spar Kaemmerli's nine-year-olù boy 
Fritz had mounted the parson's gray 
11lUre "Sauser," and was already half- 
,ray to K-, six miles off, to call Dr. 
Eigenheer, and tell him it was a matter 
of life and death, and he must come im- 
mediately to 'Valletikon. Kow, it was 
not often that 'Y alletikon 
alled a doc- 
tor, unless it was a veterinary one. 
Accol'dingly the old physician, who had 
twinges of rheumatics in this autumn 
weather, at first heard young Fritz's re- 


cifal with distl"ust ; but when the real 
state of the case finally da"ned upon 
him froIll the boy's disjointed and 
hurried statement::" he concluded that a 
human life was swaJing in the balance 
and went. 
In the 'villag-e, meanwhile, speculation 
was l.ife as to the young stranger. The 
man who calTied the llmil-Lag to anel 
fl"om the station had seen him alight 
from the train from Zurich that after- 
noon, but, in the excitement caused by 
the presence of the military, had elltir
- 
ly lost sight of him thereafter. Some 
people who were working in the fields 
had seen hÏ1n pass, going at a good pace 
toward the village, and had wondered 
who he was and what he wanted there. 
The failure to discover on bis person 
an:r clue to his identity only heightened 
the mystery. He was evidentlJ well- 
bred, and there was quite a respectable 
sum of ready money in his pocketbook. 
But he had no baggage, no papers, no 
letters about bim-nothing, in sbort, 
that gave any hint whatevel' as to his 
personality or nationality. Good Pastor 
Luethi, after seeing him as comfortably 
cared for as possible, retired to his 
study and arm-chair, calmly awaiting 
the doctor's arrival. Something in the 
youth's pale, silent face bad awakened 
his deepest interest; tbel"e was an ex- 
pression thel'e which he could not de- 
fine, but wbich, yet, seemed to call up 
in him tender memories of a long-for- 
gotten past. And so be had leaned his 
bead upon his hand and fallen to mus- 
ing, listening at intervals for the sound 
of an approaching vehicle, when a sweet, 
soft voice broke in upon his reyerie: 
" Father," it said, "may I come in ?"' 
"Come, Regula," he answered; "sit 
down by n1e, my cbild. 'Yhat is it, 
dear? " 
The door opened wider, and, in the 
dim light, a graceful maidenly form 
glided to his side and salik upon a low 
stool beside him. 
"Father," she continued, "will it not 
soon be time for the doctor to be here? 
This suspense is dreadful." 
" 'Ve must wait and hope, Regula, 
replied the old Inan, as his hand strayed 
down from the arm of the chair and 
rested lovingly upon his daughter's 
head. 
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"Di<<1 I (10 wrong, fathpr? I went in 
to H('(' if [ cuuld help .A\unt 'Barbara 
watch Ly his beùsiùe. She would not 
hear of it:. How motionless awl death- 
like he looks lying Uwre! Oh, if we only 
could help him! Ho may have a moth- 
er and Histers somewhere, perhaps far 
away, \\ ho, at this vpry 1ll00nent, arc 
thinking of him find praying for him, 
little ùreaming of his danger. H the 
do(.tor wOlùd only ('ome ! " 
The girl's anÜ;ation and earnestness 
toucheù a loving cord in her father's 
heart. Hpr very voice recalled to him 
that loving' cOlllpanion of his younger 
years who had died in giving her birth, 
and whom he had tenderly laid to I'est 
in the churchyard nearly a score of :years 
ago. '.rears carne to his eyes as the 
sweet memory stole over him. 
"How mu;h you remind me to-night 
of your mother," he said, finally. 
., Oh! if she could only h
ve been 
spared for ber cbilcl to love her," an- 
swered Uegula. "Auntie Hays I grow 
to resemble her more evpry day. The 
thought of-" 
There was a gentle rap at the door, 
and a voice accompanied it: "You had 
better ('orne for a filoment, Felix. He 
shows signs of awakening." 
The pastor rose to obey the SUIll- 
n1ons. "Remain here, my child," he 
said. as he followed the speaker along 
the eorridor and up the stairway to the 
bedside of the f'ufferer, who had so far 
recovered conseiommess as to utter an 
occasional groan, as if in great pain, and 
now and then to oppn his eyes and stare 
confusedly ahout him. 
The so
d of wheels and voices sud- 
denlv hecame audible before the house. 
"rl'hank heaven, hp is here at last," 
exclaimed Regula, hastening to open 
the parsonage door; a moment or two 
luter, Dr. Eigenhepr was at the 
'oung 
man's bedside, holdin
 his pulHe in one 
hand and his watch in the other. He 
shook his head. "Xinetv and still 
rising'," he "laid; "when did this hap- 
pen ? " 
" .About five o'clock this afternoon? n 
,,
\ pity I cou!(ln't 111\\'(' been h('r(' 
tiuoner. However, let's hee ,\ hat are his 
injuries. _\.I1! a cerebral contusion, and 
a had ou(', fit that; possihl.v \\ e :-;hall 
have to trepan him; hring me Rome 
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warm water quickly, someboùy; mean- 
while, \\hat ('hole? y('
, this knee is frac- 
hIrcd too; Hce I there is thp print of 
the hoof. Poor fellow! it's lucky Le 
('allle out of it t30 ,\ell. "lio is ho?" 
"NoLod) kuo\\s him hereabouts," re- 
plicd Pastor Luethi. 
" \Vell, with God's help, we mUHt try 
to save him, ,\ 11Oe\"er he be," HaiJ the 
doctor, removing hiM coat 1111<1 tllrniug 
to his caRe of instruments. "I should 
he glad of Jour aHsistance, Fräulein," 
he adùed, turning to ..\.unt Barhara; "I 
know Jour reputation UM a merciful at- 
tendant on the Hick and neelly." 
""
illingly," was the quiet re}>ly. 
Dear old .\.unt Barbara! what a mCSS!l tf 6 
of mercy and grace there was in the 
- 
pression of her mi1<l hlue eye"" beaming' 
forth goodness and UIlseltiHlmess from 
behind her spectacles, tlanked hJ her 
t;il\"ery gray Imir llnd the prim wl1Íte 
cap half concealing them. .All of h('r 
best years had been dm'uted to ('aring 
for her widowed hrother's home, and to 
rearing his motherless daughter; sll(' 
was known, far and near, a.
 an angel of 
mercy and loving kindness, brin
TÍng 
su bstautial comfort to man)" a Hick-room 
and needy hearthstone; her whole life 
was an e
ample of untiring charity, and 
patient abnegation of self. 
The clock in the helfry had alr('l),(1) 
tolled midnight when Dr. Eigenheer's 
cheerful 'Voice aroused the pastor from 
the sleep into which he bad fallen in hiH 
study arm-chair. 
"Ì think I may safely leaye him to 
JOU and your sister for the present," he 
said; "there is no immediate danger. 
You have no apothecary in the, illage ? " 
"No, but there is one at 0-." 
"I will write a prescription or two, 
then," continued the doctor, "n.nclleavc 
YOU instructions for administering- 
them," and he seatNl l1Ïm
elf and he- 
gan writing. "There," ho said finally, 
"have those made up as early as pos8i- 
ble to-morro'\- morning." 
"'''hat do YOU think of him, doc- 
tor? " . 
" \.8 to his chances of recovery'? It iR 
impossihle J('t to 
a:r; the brok('n joint 
is a trifle, and will readily knit together 
with proper care; the bead wound i
 f\ 
more seriouH mattpr, nnd ono wl11('h 
mÙJ time can decide. He must be kept 
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as quiet as possible; to move him else- 
where now would be fatal. By the wa,', 
he uttered a few incoherent ,,:ords, a
d 
apparently in English. Do any of you 
understand that language? " 
" Beg-ula does," answered the pastor. 
" Good! it would be "ell to call her 
whenmTer his consciousness returns. 
And now, good-night." 
" But yon are not returning to-night? ,. 
"I have no choice; my duty to an- 
other patient early to-morrow renders it 
imperati\'e." 
"Go then, doctor, 
ince duty calls, 
Rnd may God's blessing go with you." 
They grasped each other's hands, and, a 
Iew moments later, the rattle of the 
"heels could be heard growing fainter 
and fainter in the distance. The old 
pastor stood musing until the sound 
had died away. "Thm'e is many a pa- 
tient hero," he murmured, "whom the 
world does not know; and that man is 
one of them." 
There ensued a series of anxious davs 
and wakeful nights for the inmates 
f 
the rectory; indeed, the whole com- 
munity had becOIlle interested in the 
fate of the young stranger, feeling, as it 
were, that his mishap might literally be 
laid at their door; if frequent inquiries 
at the parsonage, and outspoken hopes 
for the sufferer's recovery would have 
cured him, his con:fineme
t would have 
been of short duration. But the re- 
ports were not altogether satisfactory, 
and the town-clerk, it was whispered, 
had been seen getting down the" Tod- 
ten-Register" from its place on the shelf, 
and brushing the dust oft' its cover-for 
nobody had died in 'Valletikon for a 
year or two-as if he expected Boon to 
have to make an enb',)' in its pages. His 
precautions proved needless, however. 
Youth and a sound constitution finally 
asserted their own, and one morning, 
Aunt Barbara, who was sitting by the 
invalid's bedside, saw the 
Toung man 
open his eyes and turn his head upon 
the pillow, as he asked, in a feeble voice : 
"'Vhere am I?" He spoke in Eng- 
lish. 
She motioned to him to wait a mo- 
ment, and hurriedly t;ought Regula. 
Tbe fair girl, all earnest with the duty 
devolving on her, came in on tiptoe and 
approached the bedside. Their eyes 


met. She hesitated to speak first, but 
awaited his ne
t words. 
,,"There am I? "That has hap- 
pened ?" he askell. 
"You are among friends," amn\"eretl 
she, with scarcely suppre

ed emotion; 
"you Illet with an accident, but, thank 
God, you are better now." His glance 
wandered inquiringly from her face to 
her aunt's, then wearily about the I'oom 
and the unfmnilial' surroundings, then 
returned and rested again upon bel' wbo 
had answered him. Then his eyes closed, 
and he fell asleep again, as if overcome 
by the effort to comprehend the simple 
words she had spoken. 
But from tbat hour the tide turned 
and the doctor, who came a few hours 
later, pronounced recovery as now as- 
sured. The joyful news went forth to 
the village, and the town-clerk, there- 
upon, promptly returned the Todten- 
Register to its wonted place on the 
dusty shelf behind his desk. Sweet 
Regula's face beamed with happiness, 
for, somehow, there bad sprung up in 
her heart a feeling which she dared not 
even confess to herself; a sense of un- 
definable tenderness toward the hand- 
some young sufferer whom cbance had 
made an inmate of her home; and the 
mystery of whose personality now bade 
fair soon to be revealed to them all. 
Regula's life for all these years had 
been part of the quiet, uneventful daily 
routine of the parsonage. Beyond an 
occasional visit to Zurich or 'Vinterthur, 
and a journey she made once to Geneva 
when her father went to attend the 
Synod, she had no recollections which 
were not intimately interwoven with the 
simple scenes and folk about her. Al- 
ways diligent in her studies, sbe bad 
been aided by an unusually quick intel- 
ligence, and a rare intuition of human 
nature. To her father, a ripe scholar 
and a lllan of large reading, she owed 
most of her education: for wbat sbe 
knew of music, and one or two foreign 
lauguages, she had to thank tlw school- 
master's wife, who had strayed away to 
London as a governess during bel' ear- 
lier, unmarried, life, but eventuall,' (1ì-ift- 
ed back again, as every othe1: good 
'Valletikoner invariably did, to settle 
down in her native D
rf. But it was 
Aunt Barbara, after all, who had had 
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most to do with the child's training, 
awl had left upon her niece't; moral 
nature and character the i1l1preHs of her 
own sweet and noble e
ample. To one 
who stlH1ied TIl'gula.'s charader nt tho 
time when we now first meet her, Eìhe 
seemed nothing if not thoroughly fem- 
inine, with an a woman's weakness, and 
all a \\ oman's strength. rl'he growth of a 
wOlllan's llature is like that of a plant. 
Set it out where you will, under the 
modest shelter of a "nyside lwdge, or 
in the ('entre of a court garden, it yet 
carries within ibelf the germs of its own 
development, and blooms, in either case, 
into the full flower of its attractivelleHs. 
Uegula, reared under all the surround- 
ings of a luxurious life, wocld have been 
no lovelier than the Hegula who had 
grown up in the cloister-life of her sim- 
ple country home, with none but the 
plain peasant people about her, and 
none save her father anù aunt to claim 
even the thonght of a place in her 
heart.. 
'Vhat then was this new sensation she 
experienced whenever she entered the 
silent stranger's presence, and saw his 
pale face lying there upon the pillow? 
It made her restless and unquiet; she 
had alwavs hitherto been accustomed 
and able . to analyze her own thoughts 
and feelings; in this case she cocld not, 
and it disturbed her. None the less did 
she fiwl herHt:.lf ever ready, by a strange 
fa-seination, to reapproach the cause of 
her disquietude, ever seeking Rnew to 
persuade herself that it was merely a 
passing fa.ncy, onl
p an imagination to 
be laughed away. Yet, the thought 
would not down at her bidding; on the 
contrary, it slowly gained strength in 
proportion to the gradual recovery of 
him who inspired it. Little by little, 
as he grew stronger, she had broken 
to him the nature of the accident that 
had befallen him, awl the extent of the 
duuger he had passed; had told him in 
whose home it was he had fOlmd care 
awl slJCltC'r, and gradually made his 
mind familiar with all the details of his 
new surroundings. He always listened 
attentively, onl
r rf'pl
;ng b
. a nod, or a 
smile, or a monosyllaùle. But oue da.v 
the doctor's prohibition was remoyed, 
and his long pent-up thoughts found 
utteran('c at last. 


G7 


"Suppose I had died, Friiulein Re- 
gula," he said, "Jou 

ould uever have 
evcu kuown my name. 
"I have often thought of that," she 
anHwpred, "aud your rdativcH, too, 
would never 11:1\"e learned of ) our fute." 
" Relatives!" he said. "I hm e but 
one, my father; nune others, near 
enough to have coneerned thl'lllselveH 
about me." 
A look of tender pity passed over 
Uegcla's inquiring faee, ùut she re- 
mained t:;ilcut. 
" I come from far away," he continued, 
"from America, from Cincinnati, and 
my name is Henry Sewickley. 'Zwick- 
Ii,' I suppose, JOu wocld call it here." 
"There are many of that name in 
'Valletikon," said Regula. 
"Yes, my father, Conrad 
\\ickli, wa
 
born here; but when he enlisted in the 
Union army, the recruiting officer wrote 
his name 'Sewickley,' according to its 
sound, and he always went by that Dame 
aftert..ard. Curiosity prompted me to 
come here to visit his native village. I 
had intended to come and go un1.nown, 
but fate was mightier than I; my mishap 
has betrayed me, and gratitude obliges 
me to reveal my identity." 
" And Jour mother is dead?" asked 
Regula. 
"Yes, she died when I was a lad; I 
never had any brothers or l:-\iHtert:;. An 
old army comrade of my father took 
TIle to his farm, in Indiana, when I was 
twelve years old. I went to the public 
school in winter, and worked in the 
fields in sUlllmer. 1\1 y father had mean- 
while been employed in a machine-shop, 
and had succeeded in patenting an in- 
yention-an improvement in car-\\ heels 
-which suddenly made him ß rich man. 
He came to see me at the farm one day, 
quite unexpectedly-I was ahout si
- 
teen ,'ears old then-and began talking 
about plans for m
y future. He fiInt 
asked me if I had formed anY idea 
of what I "anted to be. ..\nd 
bat do 
JOU think I told him?" 
"A farmer, I SU}1pose. That \\ oulll 
be most natural." 
"X 0, I told him I had set my heart 
on bein rr what "e call in \meril'8. C a 
t:'> , 1 . 
newspaper man; you \\oull say m 
]
nrope 'a journn.lit;t.' I told him if I 
only coulll get the means for two or three 
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years more RC'hooling and study, I waR 
pretty sure to be able to make a start 
on some daily paper. He surpriHed me 
by asking how much money I thought it 
would require to carry out my plan. I 
told him three hundred dollars a year. 
'You shall have five hundred,' he an- 
swered, to Iny great astonishment." 
"You are tiring yourself, I fear," 
broke in Regula, who was growing deep- 
ly interested in the young man's story. 
"
ot one bit," he replied, "I fear on 
the contrary I am tiring you; but I shall 
know when to stop. 'Vell, I bade a 
long farewell to agrictÙture, entered 
upon a course of study at Cincinnati, 
my father's home, and, at twenty, was 
so fortunate as to find myself du1y in- 
stalled as police-court reporter on the 
Cincinnati Gazette. It was a beginning, 
anyway. Last spring I took a si
 
months leave of absence, came abroad 
after six years steady editorial work, 
travelled through England, France, and 
Germany, and had reserved Switzerland 
for the last; my journeyings finally 
brought me to Zurich. Leaving my 
baggage there at a hotel, I took an 
afternoon train out here. That was, let 
me see-the 8th of September. You 
know the rest. How long have I been 
lying here?" 
" To-morrow will be All-Saints' Day, 
November 1st," answered Regula. 
"Say seven weeks, then. And what 
does the doctor say? " 
"He thinks you may be about in a 
fortnight," Regula replied. The color 
mounted to her face as it occurred to her 
that their patient was weary of his long 
imprisonment and only eager to leave 
the little world in which he had, of late, 
played such an important part. "You 
have lost much time here," she con- 
tinued, "and must naturally be impa- 
tient to move on." 
He did not answer for a while. His 
eyes were fixed upon hers, and the two 
looked at each other as if divining sQme- 
thing that neither dared as yet to believe, 
much less to utter. 
"No," he finally said, with a tired 
smile, "I am not so impatient to go. I 
shall stay here for a time," and the con- 
versation ended there. 
The news that the injured man lying 
at the parsonage was none other than 


Conrad Zwickli's son, spread rapidly, 
and, of course, elicited much and varied 
comment. Pastor Luethi understood 
now what that strange and undefinable 
resem blance to some long - forgotten 
memory was which he had read in the 
sufferer's face. Had not he and Conrad 
Zwickli bird - nested, and chestnutted, 
and fished, and raced together in their 
boyhood's holidays? The town-clerk, 
on the other hand, proved bimself a 
doubting Thomas and obdurately re- 
fused to credit the whole story. He had 
never quite forgiven the father for ac- 
quiring citizenship elsewhere, and having 
his name stricken from the town roll. 
" 'Vait till he gets well," said he, with 
a significant nod, "and we'll see what 
papers he can bring to establish his 
identity." Now, the town-c]erk's opinion 
was considered worth something in such 
matters; his doubts soon communicated 
themselves to others in the village, and 
the Dorf was soon divided in to two fac- 
tions, one of which, small but eminently 
respectable, and headed by Pastor Lue- 
thi, contended that the young man was 
worthy of belief, and would make good 
his statement, by documentary evidence, 
at the proper time; while the other, and 
by far the more numerous of the two, 
pronounced the whole story a fable. 
Soon the doctor's visits ceased, and 
Henry Sewick1ey was permitted to move 
about the house, with an occasional 
short walk in the open air when the 
weather allowed; for winter had set in, 
and the adjacent hillsides were aheady 
white with new-fallen snow. One day 
the pastor called the young man into his 
study; it was a quiet, cosy little room, 
with plenty of well-filled book-shelves 
around its walls; over the great open 
fireplace, in which, as Henry entered, a 
pile of wood was blazing and crackling, 
was a high old-fashioned mantel decor- 
ated with several bits of ancient crock- 
ery, and above them, on the wall, an 
engraving, the "Trompeter von Saeck- 
ingen," the only picture the room con- 
tained. From the small-paned windows 
one looked out upon the churchyard on 
the one side, and upon the distant Alps 
on the other. To Henry, the quaint., 
simple little study was a gem in its way; 
it was so entirely diffel.ent from any 
study he had ever seen before. 
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In the coun:le of th('ir conversation, 
sitting there before the fire, the pastor 
laughingly alluded to the strifo whi('h 
}ut< 1 arisen in the village concerning hiB 
visitor's identity, and incidentally Bug- 
geHted that it might he well to put an 
cwl to it ItS Hoon as a convenient oppor- 
tunity offered. Henry took tho matter 
more earnestly than the other had ex- 
pected, lUul sc"'emed perplexed. 
" It had never occurred to me until 
now," he saÏ<l, "but, come to look at the 
que8tion, it will be no f-lllch eaAY matter 
for me to prove by documentary evi- 
dence that I, Henry Sewickley, am the 
lion of your old friend, Conrad Z" ickli. 
'Vhy should I, anyhow? You believe it, 
Hegulu. and her aunt believe it, and I 
know it. Doesn't that suffice? Let the 
douhters go." 
"That would certainly be the sim- 
plest way," answered Pastor Luethi, but 
we bave a requirement, universal in all 
Swiss communities, that any stranger 
sojourning longer than eight days shall 
deposit with the town-clerk a passport, 
or other paper, establishing his identity. 
Now, I suppose out of consideration for 
your haYing been an invalid ever since 
your arrival at 'Valletikon, this require- 
ment has been hitherto waiveù. But 
you may be called upon at any time now 
to 'legitimate' yourself, as the tenn is." 
"
othing is easier," said the young 
man. "I have, in my trunk at Zurich, 
my passport as Henry 
ewickley; but 
that hringA me no nearer to proving 
tha.t my father was born a Zwickli. Cu- 
rious ihis never occurred to me before 
I came here. 'Ve pay so little atten- 
tion to these things in America, you 
know. I verily helieve the same identi- 
cal man might live, during three suc- 
cessive years, as '1\[r. Brown' in Bos- 
ton, ')Ir. Jones' in Sew York, and 'l\Ir. 
Ro binson' in Philadelphia, respectively, 
without anyone evpr troubling him about 
it. 'Ve are, I confess, too loose and care- 
less in such matters." 
"But your birth certificate wOtÙd 
pf'rhaps solve the matter?" 
"Just thel'e is the trouble. I was 
horn out in a thinly-settled region of 
T\:('ntucky, where my mother's family 
lived during the war, and where my 
father bad met her "hile his regiment 
was stationed in the vicinity. Xo record 


(j!) 


of hirthH was kept in that rpgion during 
those timcs. In fact, had not the mar- 
riage been performe<<1 hy the regim('Iltal 
chaplain, it is doubtful whether e\CIl 
any record of that would exist either. 
nut Ill) father did have one made out hy 
the chaplain, and ldt it with my mother, 
and it was found among her effects nf- 
ter her decease. ""hen I was horn, my 
father was with his command, wan, 
hundred miles awa,." ., 
"I see that you. are right," said the 
pastor. "It is going to he a difficu1t 
matter to establish JOur' r alletikon pedi- 
gree. But what matters it, after all?" 
he added with a smile; "as Henry Se- 
wickley you are equally welcome, uncI 
will remain \\ith us as long as JOu like." 
A few days later, as the pastor bad 
intimated, a summons came from the 
town-house for the young man to appear 
there in person, and show his papers. 
The result was a hurried journey to 
Zurich by Aunt Barbara, who returned 
on the same afternoon, bringing' a 
steamer-trunk marked "H. S., Cincin- 
nati, U. S. ...\,," a well-worn valise, and a 
travelling-rug done up in a shawl-strap, 
all of which "ere dtÙY installed in the 
young man's room at the pa.rsonage. 
That evening, the pastor's household 
were entertained by a series of photo- 
graphic views of scenery in Scotland 
and along the Hhine, and next morning 
Henry Sewickley, in all the luxury of 
fresh apparel, sauntered out into the 
village for the first time, found his \\ay 
to the town-house, and triumphantly 
deposited his passport with Herr Jo- 
hann Jacob }{aemmerli-Zwickli, taking 
the latter's official receipt therefor. 
Hetracing his steps slowly homeward, 
he felt in his heart an unspeakn.hle joy 
that his sta," in 'Vallf'tikon might now 
he prolonged for an indefinite period. 
He had still two months of une
pin'(l 
leave, and vet how Hhort a time that 
seemed, an
d how quiekly the week., 
would fl
" away whieh yet separnted him 
from a return to the hnstlt
 and lturrv 
of his editorial life. )Ieanwhile, to rè- 
main Ion ITer a Cl"l1e
t at the parsonage 
Q b . 1 
seemed an abus
 of generous ho}'plta- 
ity. He lparned on in(! nil)" that the 
:Fruu 
choollllaster occasionally aCCOIll- 
modated a boarder or two" he1;('\ pr anv 
such happcned, duriug the fmmme.r 
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months, to stray that way; aud he 
dropped in, find made arrangements 
accordingly for the transfer of himself 
awl his eft'eds thither on the following 
dav. 
:\.s his new host in prospective accom- 
panied him out to the gardcn gate, there 
was some unusual excitement visible in 
the neighborhood. It seemed to centre 
abo.ùt the village chuI'ch, before which a 
score of people bad gathered, the pastor 
among them, and all were looking up 
toward the belfry, in the windows of 
which several other heads were appar- 
en t, their possessors engaged in earnest 
conversation with those below. 
h A. great Inisfortune!" exclaimed 
Regula to Henry, as he neared the 
group; "our dear old church bell has 
cracked," and he noticed that there 
were tears in her eyes. She had never 
looked half so beautiful to him before, he 
thought. 
Then, from the conversation of those 
standing about, he soon gathered the 
rest of the st.ory. The bell had been 
hanging up th
re among the oaken 
beams of the belfry for a hundred years 
or IDore-the year 1784 was engraved 
on its outer side - and through sum- 
mer's heat and winter's cold had, all 
that time, rung out the hours by which 
many generations of 'Yalletikoners, long 
since gone to their graves, had timed 
their goings-out and their comings-in. 
But that afternoon, as it struck three 
o'clock, the accustomed ears of the vil- 
lage folk had detected an unfamiliar 
vagueness in its Rtrokes; its brazen 
tong-ue lacked its wonted clearness; it 
was out of tune. Bartholomew Buerkli, 
the hell-ringer, hastened to investigate. 
Then the news quiekly spreatl that the 
old bell had at last succumbed to the 
inro
ds of time, and was cracked past 
repall'. 
"Come," said the pastor, taking 
Henry's arm and re-entering the par- 
sonage with him, "it has served its 
time, and must go like the rest of us, 
when our work here is done. But it is 
indeed bard to part with fmch an old 
friend. It has so many joyous, and yet 
so many sad, memories for me, in fact, 
for us all, that dear old church-bell" 
At supper, Henry surprise<1 the in- 
mates of the pastor's household by two 


annO\illeClllents : firstly, that he thought, 
if the morrow was fair, he would Vf'll- 
ture on a trip to Zurich, and secondly, 
that he had engaged lodgings at the 
sehoolmaster's, and would, on his return, 
transfer himself and his eft'ects thither. 
That evening, he sat up in his 1'00111, 
and wrote a long letter, beginning " l\Iy 
dear father," and ending "Jour aftection- 
ate son, Henry." "That its contents 
were, the reader may be left to infer 
from the subse<luent course of this nar- 
rative. Suffice it to say Lere that he 
posted it in person at Zurich, on the 
following day. baving first ascertained 
that a direct mail would leave that even- 
ing for the United States. :Kext he 
found the telegraph-office, and sent the 
following despatch: 


" Cow'ad Selricklcy, .J..Yo. - Hm'rÍ8on St., Cill- 
rinnati: 
"Am well. Shall remain some weeks at 
W alletikon. Have written. Important, 
"IlE
UY. " 


and then, with the air of a man who has 
done his whole duty, he dined comfort- 
ably at the Saffran and afterward took 
an early afternoon train back to 'Val- 
letikon. 
Installed at the schoolmaster's, he 
found, with his returning health and 
strength, a keen enjoyment in the cool, 
crisp Indian-summer days which ensued, 
and in the picturesque landscape which 
wooed him to wander forth alllong its 
ever-changing and varied beauties. In 
these walks, which, as his strength per- 
mitted, daily grew longer, Regula and 
her aunt were his frequent companions, 
and the pastor himself occasionally ac- 
companied them, when bis time allowed. 
Henry found it diffictÙt, at first, to recog- 
nize in the active, spirited girl walking- 
by his side, exuherant with health and 
radiant with good humor, the quiet, 
timi<l creature who had been wont to 
steal in, on tiptoe, to his bedside, or 
noiselessly move about his sick-room. 
"How fortunate it waH," he Raid one 
day, laughingly, "that none of you knew 
at first that I spoke German." 
"I don't understand," she said, hpsi- 
tatingly. 
""
hy," he continued, "in that case, 
I shouÚl never - have had YOU for in- 
terpreter. 'Yhat luck was it that 
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1>rompted rue to groan out my Hutfer- 
iugs in En
lish ? JJ 
l
cgula lau
hed, and retorted with 
Bome ('
pn'HHion \\ hich f;ollIHled 'er
" 
mUl'h like, "\\ hat 11On!-'enfie J ou do 
talk," and then u.droitly turned the ('on- 
\ ('rHntion in HOIHt:' other direction. But 
her quiek intuition had long since told 
her that to which no ,\ OIlHUl can nffonl 
to he indiften'nt. f;he Knew perfectly 
well that HellrJ H('\\ ickle
", with all his 
attempts to cOliceal it, was attracted to 
her by more than a mere feeling of 
ordinarJ friendship. If he W
 not 
already in love with her, he was eel'- 
tainly"on the high road to bccoming so, 
and "'madly so, too. _\.1Hl she-did Hlle 
earc for h"'ÍIu ?-she often asked herself. 
Just a little perhaps. He was very kind 
and gentle, very intelligent, and, every- 
body thought, very llandsome, too. But 
how stupid of her, she thought again, to 
fall in love with the very first young 
man of any Bocial pretensions with whom 
she had ever been thrown in contact. 
". ere there not a thousand others out 
in the wide, wide world just as kind, 
gputle, intelligent, and handsome as this 
:nmng Htranger, whom chance had thrown 
in her way? And should she, Regula 
Luethi, all at once fall in love with the 
first one who had presented himself? 
Yet, Htruggle against it as she wOlùcl, 
she had to confess to herself that there 
was pleasure for her in his presence and 
his voice, that she found the dnJ"s on 
which they did not meet tiresome ones. 
Hhe fonntÌ herHelf continually making 
plans which woula furnish an excuse 
for bringing them together. One day, 
there was a poor family to be visited, 
and he shouhl accompany Aunt Barlmra 
and her thither; another day, liP must 
hring his copy of Tennyson up to the 
rc'dory, and ren<1 her" Locksley Hall; " 
ou Htill auother occasion, there was a 
particular vie" of the (-H:wmish, from a 
neighboring hill, which Henry desirerl 
to gd for his ",ketdl-hook, and it was 
H('g-ulr who yolmltpere<1 to 
uiae him 
thither. That Henry enjoyed all this, 
there can he no manner of donht. The 
removal of the old hell from the {'hurch- 
tower-all operation hy the way requir- 
iug no little time and pains-furnished 
him with frequent excuse for lounging 
in the vicinity of the par!-'onage. 
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u Our olll l)(-n !-.("(-ms to ha\ e an E:S- 
pccial chanll for 
'ou," said Hpgula, 
roguisLl
" one <1u
, lu("(.ting him before 
tlle ('hur('h. 
"1 \\iLSjUHt t11Ínb.iug'." he !-.aid, "it "as 
no douht rung at your haptiHm, and at 
Jour ('onfirl11atioIl, and at Jour fath
r'8 
and mOUH'r'H lJapti...m auel confirmation, 
and ma1"l.iage as "dl. ""hat holy, and 
yet what sad ruemoriefl it must have for 
)"ou all ! " 
" Indeed you are right," sll(' ans,\ (-re<1, 
"to see it going seelus lile parting- 
from a dear old friend. And, what is 
worse, there iH hut little prospeet at 
l>l'escnt of replacing it. 1'11(. to" w.;hip 
is poor, and 1Japa says the to\\n council 
is not disposecl to incur the e"pense." 
"That "ould be a pity," said HeIlQ", 
"but they may cllange their minds. I 
h01)e yet to see a new bell in that tower 
before I Bay 'good-h
.' to '\"alletilon." 
"The days of magicians are gone by." 
she replied, laughingly. " I fear you are 
doomed to disappointment." 
"I think not," said Heury, significaut- 
ly. "But, by the way, I had almost for- 
gotten Aomething," and he produced 
a sealed envelope from his pocket aud 
handed it to Hegulu. 
he noticed. too, 
that it bore her address. "Read thi'i 
when 
'ou have a few Rpare moments." 

he took the envelope an<1, a,; Hoon as 
she was alone, tore it open. and read 
theBe lines: 


TilE 01}) \II.I.\(.E Cllntl'lI BELL. 


A song for the bell, 'lIe dear old bell 
That has hung in the belfr)" high. 
And has rung the tleding hours so wdl 
For a }lUndred Jl'ar
 gone b)". 
In 
nmmer's heat and in winter's cold, 
B)" night, allli b) lin>long clay, 
It!' warning strokes have faithfully told 
lIow time was pagsing away. 


A smile for the bell, the m('rry old hell ; 
\\- ere it gifted with 
peeeh, I \H'en 
It
 brazen monot(lnou
 tongue could tell 
Of man ,. a jo, ous set-ne. 
It 11M gre
ted ñl:my a blu!'hinl;! hrid.. 
On her happy "eddin
 1Horn; . 
It has rung in many a ('hristIllR:,.tld
 
That ha!' long 
ince pa:-"c(l anti bone. 


\ skh for the bell, the sad old 1'1'11. 
A;'d its record of sorrow ßnd tt'ar
 ; 
It lIas tolled fulllllanv a funeral knell 
Through all of t1lt.::'-c by-
one 
 ean:. 
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The)" are gone, all gone, the beloved of }'ore ; 
In the churchJard the) long have slept, 
While the hell rang on as it rang before, 
.\11 careless who smiled or wept. 
A tear for the bell, the worn old Lell; 
Its labors at length are o'er. 
Its cheery and comforting tones will swell 
On the pa:,sing breeze no more. 
l\It>thinks when the mid-day hour comes round 
I !'oohall hear its voice again, 
And I listen to catch the \\ onted sound, 
But listen alas! in vain. 


Yet, blessings upon that brave old Lell, 
It was faithful unto the end. 
Like a sentr) true at its post it fell, 
'Twas a fast unswerving friend. 
For, of all true friendships under the SUll, 
In every agt' and clime, 
The truest, indeed, is that of OIle 
Who giveth a tongue to time. 


.\.8 she finished reading the verses, a 
sweet smile illumined her face. These 
thoughts which Henry had put in rhyme 
for her-yes, she felt sure it had been 
for her, who else was there in all the 
village that could read them ?-had they 
not passed through her own mind a 
hundred times? and now he had em- 
bodied them in a simple poem, and 
modestly laid them at her feet. She 
felt, indeed, it was love's first offering. 
She read and re-reaù the lines, and, 
at night, she placed them under her 
pillow, and dreamed that she saw 
the old bell, decked with may-flowers, 
mounted on a pole before the town- 
house, and all the ancestors of the 
village arrayed in holiday garb, ,,,ith 
joined hands, dancing a wild reel around 
it. Next dav, she found an excuse to 
pass by the 
choolmaster's to thank the 
young poet for the pleasure he had af- 
forded her, but was surprised to learn 
he had left by an early train for Zurich, 
to be absent possibly for a day or two. 
Then indeed she felt how needful his 
presence, or at least his proximity, had 
come to be to her daily contentment, 
and she waited impatie
tly for his re- 
turn. The third day brought a letter 
to her father. The pastor read it 
through carefully, and seemed greatly 
interested in its contents, but put it in 
bis pocket without saying a word to in- 
dicate what they were. But, that after- 
noon, he 11lade a call at the town-hou
e, 
and afterward sent off a reply to Zu- 
rich by the evening mail. " Our young 


friend writes he will be back in a day or 
two," he l'emarked to Aunt Barbara, in 
Regula's hearing, that evening. That 
was all. 


:\Iemn\hile, an 'Yalletikon was alive 
with the momentous question of a new 
church-bell. The town treasury was 
nearly elnpty, taxes had come in slowly, 
there had been a heavy drain made on 
the public funds for various purposes 
during the past year, aUll it was pl'etty 
generally eon ceded that, if a new bell, 
even of the simplest description, was to 
be put up, the greater part of the neces- 
sary sum would have to be raised by 
subscription. In fact, such a subscrip- 
tion had been started and passed 
around, but had resulted in barely a 
hundred francs, or scarcely a tenth part 
of what was required to replace the 
old bell. The town couneilmen shook 
their heads, and began to intimate that 
'Valletikon would have to forego the 
luxury of a church-bell for a while, until 
the" times got better," which meant, of 
course, as everybody knew, that there 
would be no bell at all ; for no one could 
ever be got to admit in that community 
that anyone year was better than the 
last. Pastor Luethi alone did not seem 
to give up the hope that a new bell 
would be found, somehow, or some- 
where. 'Yhen this one, or that one, 
came to sympathize with him as the 
chief mourner over the empty belfry, he 
would smile, and only say good-natured- 
ly: "'V ell, we shall see; we shall see." 
It was on an evening early in Decem- 
ber that the meeting of the town coun- 
cil, which was to determine the matter, 
took place. Its result was apparently a 
foregone conclusion, a simple sum in 
arithmetic. The town could not, by any 
possibility, appropriate any more than 
two hundred francs; forthcoming, from 
various subscriptions, one hundred 
francs; total cost of new bell, one 
thousand francs. Any child could see 
there were seven hundred francs lack- 
ing, and nobody could see where they 
were to come from. These facts were 
curtly stated by the town president as 
soon as he had called the meeting to 
order, and they admitted of no discus- 
sion. But, ju
t as a vote was about to 
be taken, there was a rap at the door, 
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awl the session \\as interrupted bJ the 
f'ntrance of the hrray-haired rpetor, who 
('a.refullJ d('pm;ited his hat aud umbrellu. 
in the COrIlCr, and then, turning tu the 
prebi(lcut, rebpectfully requested per- 
mission to address the council a few 
words 011 the subject under delibera- 
tion. It was of course accOl'ded, and 
the memhe11i, mOHt of \\holll ]md been 
hoping for a speedy adjourIlIuent, 
glanced at each other curioUE:!ly, as if to 
question the meaning of this unlooked- 
for interruption. l.'he pastor did not 
leave them long in doubt. 
" l\Ir. President and Gentlemen of the 
Town Couueil." he said, "I have come 
before yon this evening on a happy 
mission ; I am indeed the bearer of good 
tidings. A friend of Jours, and of 
mine: a native of "T alletikon, who left 
us long ago to seek his fortune in the 
wide world-hearing in his distant home 
of what had Lefallen our dear old village 
{'hurch-bell-has authorized me to ask 
the town's acceptance of the amount 
necess't.ry to put up a chime of three 
bellH in its place. In bis behalf, I bring 
YOU now the Rum of five thousand francs 
ås a free-will offering for the purpose 
stated. The money is h<>re, and your 
honorahle body has hut to signify its ac- 
ceptance of the gift." 
The look of blank incredulity which 
had begun to fiteal O'ver the nl
em bel's' 
faces speedily disappeared when the 
pastor, producing a wallet from his 
breast-pocket, proceeded to count out 
five one-thommnd franc notes on the 
town-clerk's desk. " The giver, who is 
he ?" shouted several at once; "let us 
know his name." "He is one," an- 
swered tbe pastor, his voice trembling, 
"who left YOU in his vouth to wander 
in a distant laud, hut 
 who, like a true 
Schweizer, has never forgotten. and 
never can forget, the scenes of his birth 
and boyhood in this Alpine land. 
"Thf>reyer he has wandered, he says 
that the sweet sound of our village bèll 
has been ever ringing in his ears, woo- 
ing him, in tenaer, loving tones, to re- 
turn. Gentlemen, he has returned; he 
is here." 
Tbe door opened, and a stranger en- 
tered. He wa"i a man of some fifty-odd 
years of age, 8hort of stature, and
 COJll- 
I>act of build, plainl
' clad, but of self- 
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posseHbed and t'1.citurn mien, with the 
air of one "ho hful mastered fortune, 
awl who, at tJl{o t-;RJlle tiwe, thoroughly 
understood hiIuficlf. .As he removed 
his soft felt-hat on entering, there \\ ere 
no gray }mirH yit-;ihle ahout 11Ï'i hrows ; 
but, a' he looked a1,out the ('ouucil- 
I'OOlil, ana saw a
liemblod there faces 
en'ryone of wbich bad gro\\ n old dur- 
ing his loug ahs{'nce, )"E::t eW'Q"one of 
which recalled some memon of his 
earl
' days in 'Valletikon, It. t
ar came 
in to his {.
"CH, and his voice trew l)lf'd, as 
he exclaimed: 
,. Ycs, tbank God, he is here again; 
he has come from over the seas to revi'iit 
the loved Bc'eucs of his Jouth ; a greet- 
ing to :rou, one and all, old friends. 
'Yill 
.ou not welcome him home again?" 
"Conrad /wickli!" exclaimed th(' 
to"'"D.-clerk, and in another nlOment the 
ne\\ -comer was recognized, and sur- 
rounded, and received a welcome so en- 
thusiastic that HenrJ SewickleY'fi en- 
trance remained for a while unnoticed. 
The pastor first observed him, and 
quickly whispered a few worùs ill the 
ear of Conrad Zwirkli, who turned, and, 
taking Henry bJ the hand, brougbt him 
forward into tbe centre of the group. 
"l\ly son, gentlemen of the to\\ n 
council," he said, with a knowing look 
at the town-clerk; "my son, Hen
' 
Sewickley or Zwickli whicbeyer vou 
may be pl
ased to call him. "T e have 
merely Americanized the name. 
.ou 
see. His visit to "T alletikon, iffi true, 
carne near being the end of him, hut, 
thanks to our good friend. the pastor 
here, and his family, he iH still good, I 
trust, for many a day." 
l.'here waH a happy gleam of 
atisfac- 
tion in Hen
"s eyes as he re!'\ponded to 
his fatber's introduction hy a bow to 
the assembly. He thought of Heg-ula. 
too, ana how happy all this "ould make 
her. He and his father had only arrin'd 
half an hour before, aud had 
oll1e, l)y 
appointment with Pastor Luetbi, direct- 
Iv from the station to the tOWIl-hom;('. 
Re'Tula had not been let into the s('cn.t 
of their intell<lf'tl coming. 
The town couneil"s session that even- 
ing came to an abrupt clO
f>. Hf>rr 
Conratl Zwicklïs generou
 offer of a 
chime of bells was promptl
. accepted, 
a vote of tllanks was passed, and tbe 
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meeting adjourned. All "T alletikon, 
old and young. knew, before it went to 
bed that night. what had happened at 
the town-hou
e. Fabulous stories of 
the returned stranger's wealth were 
told, and, as all the families in the vil- 
lage were more or less relatetl to the 
Zwicklis, the question of pu
sible heir- 
ship of course came up very frequently 
in th6 general conversation. But the 
subject of i\ all had evidently no inten- 
tion of accommodating any of these 
new-found heirs for some time to come. 
He went quickly home with hi!:! son to 
their lodgings at the schoolmaster's. 
"Henry," he said, as theJT bade each 
other good-night, to"ard midnight, 
"what woulùn't I give to hear that old 
bell strike twelve once Inore, just as I 
used to hear it in the days of olù. 
'Yalletikon doesn't seem like '\Yalletikon 
without it." 
Henry answered, "No," but abstract- 
edly. He was thinking of other things. 
He was picturing his reunion with Reg- 
ula on the morrow, and dwelling, in 
happy thought, on his now changed po- 
sition as the recognized son of Conrad 
Zwickli, her father's boyhood compan- 
ion. Absence, even though short, had 
but served to convince hÍIll of his at- 
tachment, and he determined to press a 
suit in which he now felt all his future 
happiness was involved. And with these 
thoughts, father and son fell asleep. 
Conrad Zwickli's unexpected return, 
and his munificent gift of the chimes for 
the church-tower, proved something 
more than the usual nine-days' wonder. 
Long absence, newly-acquired wealth, 
and association with strangel's, had not 
greatly changed him, it was found. He 
was unpretentious and plain in his man- 
ners, remembered all his old associates, 
even to the humblest and poorest, and 
-what perhaps pleased the villagers 
most of all-conversed with them in the 
same old Zurich dialect as of yore. 
"Haend e1' opppe gmeint, i heb Elt 
vergesse, he?" was his frequent remark. 
"Bhuetis, es het mi scho lang hei zoge. 
JVuessed e1', i bi trolz alienI, en [Jupte 
JValletikoner blilJP." :\Iuch of his time 
was passed in the company of his old 
friend the pastor, and the two found 
evident pleasure in the growing attach- 
ment between their children. ::\Iean- 


while. December was nearly gone, anù 
'Yalletikon was buried deep in its gar- 
ment of winter snow vet Henry showed 
no signs of leasing:"' All els
 seemed 
neglected, forgotten, in the one thought 
of Regula's sweet companionship. 
Christmas-eve came, and, with it, the 
village street was bright with the ligljts 
shining forth, through narrow windows, 
from Christmas-trees in hUlll ble home
. 
.Aunt Barbara and Regula had, with 
willing hands, decorated the walls of the 
pastor's study with evergreen and holly, 
and had reared, in the sitting-room, a 
modest fir-sapling, still redolent "ith 
the resinous odors of its native forest, 
yet transformed, by many-colored tapers 
u'wl gew-gaws, into a vision which would 
have delighted the soul of a veritable 
Kriss Kringle. There was a huge bas- 
ket of cakes to be distributed among the 
children of the village, and a great 
quantity of mufflers anù warm mittens 
as presents for the poor, and, at one end 
of the room, on a separate table, a col- 
lection of mysterious packages, great 
and small, each addl'essed from some- 
body to somebody else; and, in the 
midst of all the preparations, pretty 
Regula, with eyes and cheeks aglow, 
flitted about, the presiding genius, the 
good angel of it all. Henry and Lis 
father and the Herr and Frau School- 
master were the only invited guests of 
the occasion, and who shall tell of the 
good cheer to which they sat down? H 
there was one thing in which Aunt Bar- 
bara was open to a charge of vanity, it 
was her cookery, and on this particular 
Chrisbnas-eve she had fairly outdone 
herself. To what a delicate turn the 
trout were done; what a royal roast- 
goose, dripping in its own gravy, flanked 
by all sorts of minor delicacies, and 
washed down by rosy Hallauer, followed 
it; and what a culinary triumph was 
the savory apple-pudding that wound 
up the repast! But the festivities did 
not end here. After dinner came the 
lighting of the tree, in wllÏcb Henry 
aided Regula, and managed to burn his 
fingers gallantly in her behalf. Then a 
whole troop of the village chilùren came 
flocking in, to look and wonùer, and get 
their cakes; then the presents were dis- 
tributed, anù DO one was forgotten. 
The Frau Schoolmaster got a work-bag 
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and a rc)('kin
-chair, awl all eclition of 
the Hf'vised II)"lIln-hook; her v. orthy 
Rpou
e v.as surprised by a luxus-edition 
of Virt.,61's " ":neid," a new pair of spec- 
tILdcs (So. 24), and a. lmudalla. handkcr- 
chi(.f of enormous t1iUlenBiolH
. \.unt 
Barbara, in her turn, found a ('olllpicte 
S(.t of (;ott Criec1 Kellpr's workM, aIHI a 
rocking-chair - the duplicate of Frau 
:-:;choolJllaBtcr'M-phwed to her eredit 
\l1Hler t1i(' tree; the good old pastor was 
ma<<!e happy hy 11. pa.ir of workcd Rlip- 
per
, an engraving of Leonardo di Yin- 
ci's II Last 
u pper," awl, last of all, a 
lH'lltl
.-c1()ne-up paeka;..{e, whieh proved 
to contain a gold watch, inscábeù, "To 
F. L. fronl Conrad and Henry." Reg- 
ula was all radiant with smiles when tile 
H('rr Schoolmaster, who, emholdenec1 by 
the Halb.uer, had volunteered to help in 
calling out and distributing the gifts, 
handed IlPr a slIlall hasket of fresh roses 
-midwinter though it was-then an 
illuminated ('opy of "Locksley Hall," 
and, fUllong a nUlllher of inviting-look- 
ing pa.ckets, one on which was written, 
"To Le opened at once." There were 
e-xclalllations of delight wlwn it was 
fOlllHI to contain a miuiaturp imitation, 
in siher, of the olll "
alletikon church- 
bell, inscribe(l, "From H. S. to R. L. 
In memoriam." :N or had Henry heen 
forgotten. ltegula had, ill secret, 
worked hiru. a tobacco pouch on \\hich 
she had embroi(lereù his initials in 
gol(l. .Aunt Bn.rhara had Lakea a mon- 
ster cake with" Harry" traced in legi- 
hIe letters on the white-sugar coating 
that covered it. The pastor remem- 
hereel him with a llleenwhaum pipe- 
the corollaI)
 of Regula's gift-while 
Herr and !i'rau SchoolmaHter had 
hrought their lodger the pra('tical 
tribute of a half-dozpn pairs of warm 
winter-sockR, which elicited a general 
round of mirthful approval. In the 
midst of the laughter ana merriment, 
Conrad Zwickli ha.nded his Ron a large 
blue enYf'lope, bearing a grf>ut of1icial 
seal. " Hen>, Hf'IlI'Y," HaitI he, in a non- 
chalant way, ., this ims heen sent me for 
you h:," po
t. It looks li1.e a Christmas 
prf>s('ut from Uncle 
a.m." 
H('llry tore OPt'U the envelope, and 
took from it a parchment tIocument, 
Lf'uring another great red senl. It \\ a
 
addressed to "Henry Sewiekley, ESl).," 
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and signe(l hy the Secretary of State. 
" Congratulate I11C, I11J fricnds," ho c'(- 
claimed, aft 'I' haBtily glancing over its 
conh'nts. "I mll appointcd United 
Stathi Consul to 'V-, in Genllauv." 
Regula \\ as the first to graRp his IHl1
d, 
as she Counù a chalice to whi8per in his 
ear, "Oh! this make!i l11e so ha.j)pJr." 
For a few 1ll0llicnts Henry \\ us kept 
Imsy \\ ith IUll1ùshaking, amI henrin
 
himself fal'ptiously addressed ac.; "Hel r 
Consul" hy the }Hlstur uncI 8('hoolnllls- 
tel', in turn. Conrad Zwickli app ..arcd 
the Illost satisfied of all. " 1\ u been 
expecting it for a month," he saitI, "and 
it couldn't have got here at a. bt::ttt::r 
time. Senator }'- promised it to me 
hefore I left home, and he always keeps 
his word. Hcnry, your hand, illY hoy." 
But the great 
urprise of the evening 
was yet to ('ome. rIlw Herr anù }'rau 
Schoohuaster, Leing somewhut fatigued 
by the unwonted festivities, and grow- 
ing sleepy in consequence, made their 
adiéux at all early hour. Aunt Barhara 
wa
 bUBil) engaged in the ruultifarioUl
 
duties devolving upon a housewife after 
ß f{'ast, and Conrad Zwickli had retired 
with the pastor to the latter's study to 
enjoy a quiet pipe before sa) ing good- 
night, while Regula and Henr.y remained 
hehiwl in the dinillH-room, ostl'llt;ibly 
for the purpose of seeing that the 
Christmas-tree candles did not set fire 
to the curtaills, hut in reality, as l'c/.mIts 
proved, with a very different object in 
view. One by one, the candles glim- 
mm'ed, flickered, awl tinally w('nt out, 
and vet th
 two sat there, in the dim 
light: in the winllow-corner, talking to- 
gether in hushed aud tender tones, 
which, to oue who ('oulel huve on'rheard 
them, would have left no doubt Wi to 
their purport. Suddenly, and \\ith one 
accord, the
" hoth rose and, "ith Chl
p{'a 
hands, wa1ke(1 out into the corridor, 
and stoPP'll before the study door. 
They paused for 8 1ll00uent. aM if to 

atl}('r Rtrength for n. wpighty ùdt'r- 
minntiou ; tbey gln.u('ed, for an instant, 
lovincrh into eal'h other's en...; the 
r- L L 
needed strcngth ('aUle to thelll ,\ ith the 
g1a.nce ; then HcnQ- rapped genU) on 
the duor, and 
till band in hund and 
with hen.tiu a hearts. thcy ('ntpred. The 
pa.stor ana hi
 friends. tÌt..t'ply immeThcd 
in their rt.'winibLcncí::i of the past, and 
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all heedless of the passing hours, .looked 
up casuall
. from their conversation as 
the young people came in. Regula's fair 
face was tiushed. with a brilliant glow 
which, in contrast with the earnest fervor 
of her dark eyes, and the raven-blackness 
of her hair, in which she had l)laced one 
of the white roses, only served to impart 
a deeper, more passionate loveliness to 
her usually calm countenance. Henry, 
manly and erect in figure, honest and 
upright in demeanor, led her to where 
her father was sitting, and, standing 
there by her side, said, in a tremulous 
voice: "'Y e have corne to ask your con- 
sent to our marriage." 
The pastor's kindly countenance 
turned full upon the young man and 
the fair girl before him. In an instant, 
a thousand memories of the past came 
vividl:r crowding upon his mind. In his 
loved child, Regula, who stood there tim- 
idly, blushingly, awaiting the reply that 
was to seal her happiness, he saw the 
living counterpart of her Wl10 long years 
before-it seemed to him but yesterday 
-had stood so modest! v, by his own 
side, before the altar; in "'the 
face of the 
youth who now asked of him this, the 
greatest boon he had to confer on earth, 
he saw reflected the long-forgotten, but 
now revived, memories of his old com- 
rade Conrad, who sat there, a silent ob- 
server of the moving scene. 
"Are YOU certain, both of you, that 
J.ou love 
ach other?" he finally asked, 
with an assumed firmness of voice. 
They looked at each other. " Oh, 
yes; i
deed we are," they answered. 
"Do you really know what it Ineana 
when you say this?" he continued, ten- 
derly; "do yOU fully understand that 
you
 love is y{ot to be"' for a day, a month, 
a veal', but for a lifetime; that it is to 
so
othe your sorrows as well as to en- 
hance your joys; that, through sickness 
and health, prosperity and adversity, 
evil report and good report, it is to sus- 
tain you, and strengthen you, and bless 
you, and keep you one, unto life's end? 
Have you fully weighed all this? " 
They both bowed their heads in the 
affirmative. 
"Then," said the pastor, rising and 
extending his hands to them, " you have 
my consent, and may Heaven's blessing 
go with you." He imprinted a kiss 


upon Regula's forehead. and exclaimed, 
turning to Conrad Zwickli, who had 
risen, and with pride in his face, had 
approached the young couple. " You 
were right, old friend; you were right; 
vour eyes were better than mine." 
"' And
 then, late though it was. the four 
sat down together, the two with life he- 
hind them, the other two with life and 
love yet before them, and talked of their 
plans and hopes until the clock on the 
stairs ushered in, with twelve solemn 
strokes, a new-born Christmas morn. 
And when Henry and his father reached 
home, they paused for a moment at the 
schoolmaster's gate, under the light of 
the glittering stars, and Conrad, placing 
his hand upon his boy's shoulder, said, 
with a fervor he had never shown be- 
fore: "Henry, this is the happiest 
Christmas of IllY life. For all my long, 
lonely, laborious, loveless years, this 
night has been the crown and compen- 
sation." 
A few days later, Henry set out for 
his post at 'V , and "T alletikon, 
after discussing the news of the be- 
trothal in all its bearings, relapsed into 
its wonted winter tranquillity. Early in 
February, however, a fl'esh sensation 
occurred in the arrival of the new 
church-bells, and the work of mounting 
them to their place in the belfry was at 
once begun. But, for some reason un- 
accountable to the general public, whose 
curiosity was naturally on tiptoe to 
catch the first welcome strokes, this 
work progressed with uncommon slow- 
ness. Conrad Zwickli, who was, in per- 
son, superintending it, seemeù to be in 
no haste whatever, making first one ex- 
planation, then another, to the numer- 
ow; inquiries by the village folk. " 'Ye 
hope to have them ready by Easter," 
was the only definite answer that could 
be elicited 
 from him on the subject. 
That was the date which had been fixed 
for Henry's and Regula's wedding, and 
those in the secret understood fully the 
real reason for the ùelay. 
And finally Easter came-it fell early 
in April that :rear-and, ten days before 
it, Henry arrived and resumed his' old 
lodgings with his father at the School- 
master's. The,)' had all gone to meet 
him at the station, and it was a merry 
party that sat down that evening to 
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Aunt Barhara's supper at the parson- 
age to welcome the "Hcrr Consul" 
back. Regula made no effort to concpal 
her joy at the reunion \\ ith one who 
was henceforth all in all to hcr. And 
f,0 the days ehased each other away in 
rapid succ'f'
;sion, until Em.;ter morning 
da'\\ncd, cri!;p and eloudless. The civil 
marriage was appointcd for ten o'e'lock, 
at the town-house, and the ceremony at 
the church for half an hour later. All 
'Yalletikon was agog, everyone, old and 
young', was rigged out in his, or her, 
Sunday-best, and when the hriùal party, 
emf'rging from the parsonage, took up 
their line of march for the town-clerk's 
office, it is safe to state that there was 
not a pair of eyes in the entire Dorf that 
di<1 not have them in view. First came 
Conrad Zwickli with Regula on his arm, 
then Henrv with Aunt Barbam, then the 
pastor wÙh the Frau 
choolmaster- 
who had produced, for the occasion, a 
black silk dress worn by her grand- 
mother, and Dr. Eigenheer, with the 
Herr Schoolmaster brought up the rear 
of the small, but imposing cortege. 
Herr Johann Jacob Kaemmerli-Zwickli, 
the town-clerk, awaited them in his 
office, into which he had promptly 
slipped, after watching their approach 
from the front door step as long as he 
considered compatible with his official 
dignity. He was arrayed in a thread- 
bare, but carefully brushed, suit of 
hlaek, and his rubicund visage, sugges- 
tive of a half century of Xeftenbacher 
and Schaff hauseI' vintàges, was wreathed 
with smiles and reekin
 with perspira- 
tion as the party entered. The formal- 
ities were soon over, the contracting 
parties and witnesses signed their 
names-Aunt Barbara in her nen'ous- 
ness dropping the pen and lea,-ing 0. 
huge ink-spot on her signature-and 
thcn the procession moved out again in 
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the rew
rHe orcler to that in which it had 
come, Conrad Z" ic kli dropping a fee in 
the to'\\"})-elerk's ancl also in the 'Veibers 
hands, wLieh woultl SUffiCf> to keep both 
of them in beer for many 0. day. Be- 
fore the church, a great crowd, not only 
from the village, lmt from all the coun- 
trJY round, had gathered. The
 had 
('orne from Bassersclorf, from KlotCll, 
from Eft'retikon, from 'Y n.llisellen, froll1 
Dietlikon, from Oerlikon; Yes, there 
were some there eTen from 
1.Îrich itself, 
and they all crowdecl into the little 
church after the weclcling party had 
passed in, and stood there in silence, 80 
that one could hear a pin drop, until the 
solemn ceremony was over. "nen the 
old, good pastor I'eael them St. Paul's 
familiar epistle commending marriage 
as honorable among all men, his ,'oice 
was firm and potent with the eloquence 
of the Divine message he was transnJÍt- 
tinge But when, drawing nearer to the 
young couple, he joined their hanc1s, 
pronounced them man and wife, and in- 
voked the benediction of HeaTen upon 
their union, his voice was weak, and 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 
But hark! at that moment a 8weet, 
unwonted sound burst upon the ears 
of the delighted assem ùly. It came 
hUl'fiting fodh from the helfry in swell- 
ing waves of varied melod
-, now soft 
and modulated, now stirring and sono- 
rous, spreading itself out over the land- 
scape far and near, and carrying- to all 
within its hearing the blessed tidings of 
great joy. And as the JOtIng couple 
pa
sec1 down the aisle, ana out of the 
church, amid smiles and greeting8 and 
cheers, and with the world opening all 
bright and jOJ'ous hefore them, Conratl 
Zwickli whispered in their ears, "There 
is a holy spell in thoRe hells. "-here- 
ever JOu go, carry with JOu, in meruor) J 
the chimes of 'Vallctikon." 
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1..... B)J }.unes E. Pilcber. 
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 . I
 approaching the we s t of outlawq which cut it short but the 

 fork of the :K ueces Ri\ er heap of stones where his body lies. 

 ) from the east, the trail Several factors have contributed to 
emerges from the cLap- the encouragement of outlawry in the 
'X 2ural and, making a sharp territory embracing the boundary line 
y turn, brings to view a between l\Iexico and the United States. 
great stone cairn upon The laxity of the enforcement of laws 
which rests a marble slab, bearing this common to new countries drew to it the 
iRscription : reckless and crimimtl from older locali- 
ties. The temptation to ayoid the pay- 
ment of duty upon imported articles 
attracted a considerable number of 
smugglers-proverbially desperate and 
lawless. International jealousy, induc- 
ing the citizens of one country to pro- 
tect those of their own nationality from 
the penalties for offences comruitted in 
the territory or upon the citizens of the 
other, added still greater facility to the 
commission of crime. A century of po- 
litical dissension, while it had developed 
throughout the entire territory of l\Iex- 
ico large numbers of freebooters living 
by a sJstem of brigandage, had at the 
same time weakened the grasp of the 
authorities upon the outlying states, so 
that the vicious from other parts natur- 
ally gravitated to the frontier. The ex- 
istence near the border, of hostile Ind- 
ians accustomed to ravage both coun- 
tries at will, gave additional uncertainty 
to life on the Rio Grande. 
The country along the river is espe- 
cially ada})ted to the concealment of 
criminals, the stream running in a broad 
valley from either side of which more or 
less precipitous foothills arise. The bot- 
tom is filled with a dense thicket of 
chaparral, extending sometimes twenty 
miles back from the river, with here and 
there narrow paths or trails cut through 
to the water. The mesquit in these 
thickets may be hanlly more than a 
bush, and it may grow to a height of 
fiftvor sixtv fe
t and a diameter of two 
or 
 three. "'In the maze of paths pene- 
trating this growth in all directions it 
is possible for immense herds of cattle 
and large bodies of men to be con- 
cealed without a suspicion of their pres- 
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ED CARD, BARON VON 
'VoEHlorANN. 
Geb. am 11 Feb, 1848 in Dresden. 
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The country along the banks of the 
river, torn and harrowed by the waters 
which leave it entirel:y dry in the fall and 
rush through its channel in enormous 
quantities and with ten'ific force in the 
spring, is singularly fitted for the ac- 
complishment of a tragedy such as is 
so graphically pictured by these words. 
A young German of noble lineage, 
seeking to repair the fortunes of a fal- 
len house, had established himself upon 
a ranche near the Texas border. Success 
appeared to crown his lahor, and the 
future seemed particularly bright to 
him on that April night, as he galloped 
leÜmrely toward his home through the 
closely grown thickets of mesquit lining 
the trail. But behind a rugged bank at 
the river-crossing lay awaiting him in 
ambush a party of black-browed, sinis- 
ter-eyed )Iexicans, whom the tidings of 
his prosperity had lured from their na- 
tive haunts. It took but a single shot 
to shatter his plans and at the same 
time to end his life. 
The assassins stealthily fled across 
the border without leaving a trace of 
their identity. Baron von 'V oehrmann 
wa!8 buried where he fell, his ranche 
passed into other hands, and naught is 
left to mark his career and tell the tale 
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cnce. :\Ioreovf'r, the Hio (hand(, iö 
itself a drJ sandy slough :-,evcralmonths 
of the year, rendcrihg- it C'asy for ma- 
rauclers to cross "ith their Hpoil. 
}}rior to the :\IcÅico-'fexau '''ar, the 
comparati\ c1y uncx}>lored country" est 
of the Loui
in.na pun.hase af1'ordeù lmt 
little tcmptation to other than the huut- 
er anù the trapper, and it was aban- 
doned to the Comanches and the Kick- 
apoofol. But the dispute OYer the de- 
batable land lying between the X ueces 
and the Rio Grande, and the final lo- 
cation of the boundary line at tlH
 lat- 
ter, hrought into promincnce the success 
of the Te
ans in establishing first an 
independent republic and later a full- 
fledged State of the American Union. 
This not unnaturally proyed an incen- 
tive to other ambitious individuals to 
seek fame and fortune in like manner, 
and for a numl)er of years l\Iexico be- 
came the prize toward which many co,- 
etous eves were turned. 
The 
 filibustering expeditions of 
Raousset, Pindra:v, 'Yalker, anù Crabb 
were the direct o"ffspring of this senti- 
ment. "Yalker, the little" gray-eyed man 
of destin)'," approached nearest to suc- 
ceSs, landing both in Lower California 
and Sonora, and proclaiming a republic 
in each State with himself as president 
and his followers as associate dignitaries. 
But the country, the elements, and the 
natives were all
 against him, and in leA5 
than six months, with a worn and hag- 
gal'll remnant of his hand, he fell back to 
the frontier, where they were made priR- 
oners of "ar by their own countrymen. 
The attempt of Crahh, three 
-ears 
later, to found an independent State in 
Sonora met with eyen a more tragical 
termination. He came in triumph llpon 
the invitation of the revolutionary party 
fronl which he expected material aid, 
hut with the rapidity common in "\Icxi- 
can politics, affairs had assumed a ne,,, 
aspect ùuring his journey, his ad- 
vances were repulsed with indignation, 
awl his entire company were hunted 
down by the \"ictori01ts faction and bru- 
tally b
tchered. Such results proved 
an efficient discouragement to future 
attempts at the invasion of 
Ie
ico, and 
there are no further instances of this 

i})(l of outlawry upon the part of Amer- 
ICans. 
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In 'Ie
ico, during the threc-quarterfi 
of a century of transition hetween tho 
revolution of Hidalgo and the cstabli5h- 
Illent of th(. governUlent upon a firm 
ba
is, tho bpirit of out1a\"r
. ragf'd ,,,ith 
,arying activit)" throughout the country. 
It camc to l)c conbidered a ,rer) suitable 
career for a scion of a good f:UlJily to 
take to the road upon the 101'58 of an in- 
heritance. ""-hat else can a goentle- 
man do?" was tllP iudignant qu('ry put 
concerning an ofiicial "ho hud b '(;n 
thro
 n out of office anJ had rcsorted to 
the highwav. 
As late 
s IH72, a wealthy gentleman 
belonging to the old ::\Iexican nobility. 
dating back to the conquerors and the 
earlier ,ricero)"s, was kidnnpped in one' 
of the central streets of the capital it- 
self, while returning from the theatre, 
and one hundred thousand dollar:., ran- 
som demanded. For a week, in their 
resort in the purlieus of the city, he "a'i 
kept by outlaws literally huried alive, 
beforp the authoritie'i, btirreù to adi\- 
it, b, the enormous ransom and the 
high social position of the victim, fer- 
reted out their den. 1'he fact that thc 
chiefs of the bandits were shot on the 
day of capture, however, had no IJercep- 
tible effect upon the practice. 
In 1875, the stage-coach frOlH the cit)" 
of l\Iexico to Queretaro, carl! ing the 
mails, was robbed by a band of two 
hundred highwaymeñ. .A member of 
Congress anel two other pà

 .ngers 
were taken from the coach and mur- 
dered in cold blood. 
Three years later, passenger trai
s 
were never allowed to pass over the rail- 
way hetween the city of )Ie
ico and Yera 
Cr
z, the only rai1r
aa then in full ope- 
ration, without a large e
cort of soldiers 
to protect them from highwaymen, ,\ hi1e 
robberies of the horse-cars rUllllillg from 
the capital to its 
uburbs were uf weel- 
Iv occurrence. The Belgian Con&ul-gen- 
èral to the United Stah,
 wn
 at thi
 timo 
directed hy his government to make a 
tour of obfo'er\"ation in )Icxico. 'rhrough- 
out his journ('
' in the interior 
tate:::; ho 
was escorted hy a lllilitarJr guard; not- 
'Withf,tfinding, while pa-,sing through 
one of the most wealth
r and densely 
populated ::,tates of the H.-public, he 
w
s ass
ulh)d hv a band of mounteJ 
hicrhwfiYIllen. his guard fleJ illCOllti- 
o . ' ..... 
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nently, and the Consul-general and his 
party were roLbed of their baggage and 
personal valuables and sent for\\ard in 
absolute destitution. '''hen they ar- 
rived at the ne
t station they leanled 
that the outlaws were a part of the reg- 
ular road guard, who had deserted the 
service and were devoting the govern- 
ment arms and horses to a more lucra- 
ti ye avocation. 
In 187G a forced loan was levied by 
revolutionists upon the city of Chihua- 
hua, apportioning $3,500 of the amount 
to an American banker and capitalist 
engaged in business there. Being ab- 
sent at his hacienda outside the city, 00. 
armed guard was sent to collect it. He 
declined to contribute, in the belief that 
large sums which he had already paid 
were more than his share. He was 
thereupon taken prisoner, and the revo- 
lutionists having meanwhile lost the city, 
he was spirited away into the Sierra 
1\Iadres. while a ransom of 850,000 was 
demanded from his family. He refused 
to permit the payment of 80 enormous 
a Bum and followed his captors from one 
mountain fastness to another, as they 
were driven about by the government 
troops, sleeping on the bare ground, 
several times being under fire and suf- 
fering many great privations, until the 
demands of the outlaws were reduced 
to the original amount, upon the pay- 
ment of which he was finally reloosed. 
But this treatment was continued from 
time to time until his losses actually 
amounted to nearly 
50,000, for none of 
which could he afterward obtain either 
satisfaction or compensation. 


'Yith robbery and anarchy rampant 
about the capital, it is hardly surprising 
to find outlawry, sedition, and murder 
prevalent upon the border. The condi- 
tion of affairs is well illustrated by the 
fact that at one time, when the 3Iexican 
consul in San Antonio desired to go over 
to Camargo to visit his family, he asked 
for an escort of the despised gringos to 
protect himself from his own country- 
men. The priests of the Roman Church 
have been accustomed to pass unmolest- 
ed among the most savage tribes, but 
when the Catholic bishop wished to visit 
his parishes along the border he dared 
not make the attempt without an Anwr- 


ican military guard, to protect him from 
::\Ie
ican freebooterH. 
Cattle and horses beiug the chief 
products of Texas, and at the same 
time the most valuable and most easily 
transported, naturally most frequently 
formed the booty of the outlaws, but 
nothing was sacred at their hands. On 
several occasions United States post- 
offices were robbed and burned, custom- 
houses were looted, and churches ran- 
sacked. Even officers of the army were 
obliged to travel with large escorts, lest 
their guards should be overcome by su- 
perior numbers and robbed of their 
mounts and accoutrements. 
The story of the border troubles is 
very closely
interwoven with the history 
of General Juan Nepomuceno Cortina, a 
most remarkable individual, whose in- 
tense hatred of the Americans and his 
practical methods of displaying it, com- 
bined with exceptional force of charac- 
ter and energy of disposition, to render 
him a most redoubtable enemy. Cor- 
tina's career is a fine example of partisan 
warfare, and would have given him great 
glory in the ninth century, but is an 
anachronism in the nineteenth. 
'Vhen hardly more than a boy in Gen- 
eral Arista's army, during the 1Iexican 
'Val', he repeatedly ambushed and killed 
parties of American officers and soldiers. 
Legal limits could not restrain his energy, 
and the sentence of outlawry early fell 
upon him ; his character was neverthe- 
less too strong not to exert a powerful 
influence over a large number of adher- 
ents, and he was too influential a politi- 
cal factor to be ignored, so that he was 
openly courted by politicians of all 
parties near an election. Although un- 
der indictments for murder and other 
offences, he was accustomed, armed to 
the teeth and surrounded by well-armed 
friends, to frequent the town of Browns- 
ville, where, according to his own state- 
ment, in 1R59 he entered into open 
hm;tilities with the American authori- 
ties. 
Seeing the city marshal arresting one 
of his countrymen, in a paroxJsm of 
patriotism he stretched the officer at his 
feet with a pistol shot and, mounting 
the prisoner behind him, rode off. with 
his fl"iends, defying arrest. Before day- 
light, about a month later, with a party 
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of fift
. to eighty ('clulllly dt..'speratp lll(
n, 
well llluunted, \\ hom hiH audacity had 
attracted ahout him, he took pussèssiun 
of Bro\\nsville, posting t3Cll tim'ls at all 
tlw principal curncrs and estahlishing 
muunt ><1 patrol'i through the streets. 
The citizell
 were awah.cllcd hy firing 
0.11<1 shouts of Jlllcran los yrillflo::5- 
Death 'to AlllericRns- Viva Chenu Go tt- 
na, Vi va .J.llt:j ieu, and the like. 3Iex.icans 
snd foreigncrH, he mlIlowlccd, were to 
ùe Ullharmed, but ...\wericalls "ere to he 
killed. Estahlishing himself at !i'ort 
Brown, then temporarily ahu.ndollcd hy 
United States troops, his emÜ,suries were 
sent through the town, searching for 
victims. He hattered do" n the doors 
of the jail and rc'cruitecl his hand from 
the prisoners. The jailer and others 
who had offended his cutthroats were 
slaughtered. 
He DOW encamped at a ranche belong- 
ing to his mother, near Brownsville, his 
forces heing constantly augmented by 
admiring recruits, with whose assistance 
his property and stock were removed to 
the Mexican side of the Hio Grande. A 
few clays later, his lieutcnant, one 
Corhura, was captured by the sherit!' 
and, in spite of Cortina's demand for 
his surrender, was hanged. Cortina, now 
thoroughly incensed, crossecl the river 
with his force and pillaged the entire sur- 
rounding country. He repulsed troops 
sent againRt him on two occasions, 
once overcoming a combined force of 
volunteers and :\Iexicant:), and once de- 
feating a body of Texas rangers support- 
ed hv volunteers, on ùoth occasions 
captu'ring ('a.nnon. 
Cortina wab now the hero of the 
hour. He haa overcome the hated 
grin9o.
 and become tlIp champion of his 
l'a<'e, who would wi})c out the losses of 
the llexican "Tar, antI push hack the 
houndary to the N ueees, where it be- 
longed. He intercepted all mails and, 
tillable to read himsí'lf, had the con- 
tents reaLl to him. He styled himself 
" (JclU'ral en G('fe," and never appeared 
unless accompanied hy a bod
' - guard. 
The :\Iexican market'i were alwa
's open 
for the purchase of his plunder, and he 
ancl his band "pre rapidly enriching 
themselves" ith the spoils of the COI.l- 
quered Te'\.ans. 
.About this time, howC\"er, the ..\.meri- 
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can forces ,\ ('rp <;trengthenec1 by the 
arrival of 
lajor (afh'rwanl (ielleral) 
Heintzelman" ith a detachlIlcnt of 0' er 
a hunùred cavalry and artillery. ''"hen 
thet:)e troopH npproached Cortina fired 
upon them, hut, 
 ic.lding to the illevi- 
tahl(', soon ma(le u. hast
. retre:1t. 1\ ow, 
Illoving rapidly from placc to place, it 
b
came clitlieult to locate him, but he 
was finallJ disl'o'"ered at RiJ1
gold Bar- 
racks anù in possession of Hio Grande 
Cit
.. Here he "as firHt attacked h) 
the volunteers, to WhOlll he wade a vigo- 
rous rí:'sistunce, until he saw in the dic;- 
tance the train of wLite - topped waO'- 
ons indicating the ap]>roach of the re
- 
lar troops, when he hurriedly" ithdrew 
and, after a pursuit of He-\cral miles 
only, et:)eaped "itb the loss of all hig 
guns, supplies, and provisions. 
During the time of this raid, Cortina 
laid wa
te the entire country from 
Brownsville to Hio Grande citv, one 
hundred and twenty-five miles, ànd as 
far ba('k as ..\rro,:o Colorado. All 
American inhabitants were either killed 
or driven away, all their stock and 
property taken to )lexico, and their 
homes razed to the ground. During 
the struggle the American forces lost 
fifteen Americans and eighty friendly 
?\Iexicans, while one hundred and fifty 
of Cortina's men bit the dust. In addi- 
tion Cortina had suhjected the United 
States to the humiliation of lmying two 
towns and two ruilitaQ' posts in the 
possession of armed bandits for a con- 
sidera hIe time. 
Hetiring into the mountains for a few 
years, in various civil wars, Cortina's 
dash won recognition and power for 
him, and when he reappeared on the 
Texas horder he held the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the 
Iexican army. 
He used his official po
ition in Ih{ì:J to 
dppose and imprison Señor Ruiz, gov- 
ernor of Tamaulipas, installing in hiB 
place one .Tosé :llaria Cobos, a fugiti\e 
in Browns, ille; hut Cohos c1id not 
prove pliant PDough, and hy order of 
Cortina, he and his second in COIll- 
mand were í'''\e('utf'l1. Uuiz Wf1.'i rt.in- 
f;tated, hut Cortina. again dro\e him 
away and elm'atea to the dihTIlity Jesus 
de In Serna, ,,110 Wl1'; in tunl cl('posed 
hy Hlliz, ,,110 haa mean \\ hile collect .d a 

ilitar:r force to support his preten- 
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sions. But Cortina's impatient spirit 
declined to suhmit to his authority and, 
two weeks later, he expelled hÌ1n frOlll 
the city and proclaimed himself gover- 
nor. Tired of the rÙle of "-arwick. he 
assumed that of King. The central gov- 
ernment weakly submitted to this bit 
of local tyranny, recognized Cortina as 
goye!"nor, and shortly after conferred 
the rank of general upon him. 
'Vhile holding this position, and in 
later years when stationed on the Rio 
Grande, Cortina, both in person and 
through his partisans, continued his ca- 
reer of plunder and nlurder in Texas. 
He stocked four ranches mostly with 
cattle and horses stolen from gringos. He 
:filled extensive contracts with' great 
herds seized from American ranchmen. 
"T eaIth followed hard upon his efforts, 
and his only grieTance in his latter days 
was the fact that, hy the orders of a 
finner and more judicious government, 
he was detained at the capital and de- 
barred from further participation in 
predatory incursions in Texas. 
Grand juries in frontier counties of 
Texas found no less than twenty-seven 
indictments against Cortina for murder, 
while governor of Tamaulipas, each in- 
dictment relating to a separate and dis- 
tinct crime. 'Yhen to this is added the 
fact that nearly a quarter of a Inillion 
cattle were under his direction, the suc- 
cess of his lifelong war against the grin- 
gos may be estimated. 
Cortina had many pupils, but perhaps 
the most successful was Captain Savas 
Garcia, at one time an officer of his 
brigade. Garcia's entire company, it is 
said, participated in his depredations, 
presenting the singular spectacle of an 
organized military force engaged in hos- 
tile incursions into a country with which 
its own government was at peace. He 
later organized a band of marauders, 
numbering over eighty men, who made 
a pennanent camp on the Rio Grande 
with the avowed object of crossing into 
Texas to rob, murder, and plunder. 
They established a regular ford over 
the river and swept through the coun- 
try in all directions, leaving poverty and 
desolation in their wake. 
It would seem difficult for large par- 
ties of outlaws to cross the Rio Grande 
without detection and an alarm being 


raisetl. And for this reason it "as the 
custom for the bandits to cross the river 
singly and at different times, and seek 
refuge with l\[e'\.ieall 7'Qnch('}'os residing 
on the .American side, whom thev ter- 
rorized or bribed into representing them 
to be employees. A considerable band 
could in this way be located in the en- 
emy's territory 
ithout fear of discov- 
ery, and when the hour for action had 
arrived, they could be concentrated at 
a preconcerted point in an exceedingly 
short time. 
One of the boldest and most extensive 
forays, in design and execution, occurred 
in 1875, and is known as the Corpus 
Christi raid. Several hundred men 
were expected to participate, and it was 
proposed to overrun the en tire coun try 
between the Rio Grande and the Gulf. 
The number in the party, however, 
greatly dwindled, and when they arrived 
within a few miles of Corpus Christi not 
more than thirty-:fi ve or forty remained, 
but these were thoroughly organized 
and completely arnled. :N othing was 
sacred from their hands; homes were 
broken open and the young men carried 
off as prisoners; stores were pillaged, 
and their own countrymen who refused 
to desert their duty and join in the raid, 
were shot without mercy. Travellers 
over the road were stopped and stripped 
of their valuables ; the women, after re- 
moving such of their personal effects and 
even clothing as they desired, they 
turned loose in the chaparral, so terribly 
frightening them that in their frenzy 
they hid so closely that nearly forty 
hours elapsed before their friends could 
:find some of them. The men they forced 
to run with them for miles as they gal- 
loped through the country. They rode 
on to the town of N ueces, and surround- 
ing the principal store, where the post- 
office was located, called upon :N oaks, 
the proprietor, to surrender. He stoutly 
refused at first and :fired upon the ad- 
vance guard as they attempted to enter; 
but as the band came up with all their 
prisoners, their number appeared so 
formidable that he decided that the 
odds against him were too heavy, and, 
bastily barricading his doors and win- 
dows, crept away through a ditch which 
ran under the building. 'The marauders, 
after they had rifled the post-office and 
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robbed the stOff' of mouey fi!H1 merdmu- 
dÜ;(> f('preh('ntiug )"ea.rH .of houet)t toil, 
set fire to tL
 lmilding, thinkin
 that 
the OWIlf'r, who luul so holclly r{-'pellec1 
them, was Htill there. 'flu' heroi
1ll of 
his wife, who fcpt.'atellly and at the very 
muzzles of their guns extillgui-;hed the 
fireH the)' had killdlell, won their reHpect 
sufficientlv to save her life, but her hOl11e 
was doou
ed. 'Vhen the conflagration 
was at its lwight an .\l1leri('all, who 
had been asleep in the building, leaped 
from the tiarnef:! and fell to the ground 
pierced by a dozell lmllets. \fter \,ateh- 
ing the fire until the)' hac1llo doubt that 
thf'ir victim was roasted, they set out 
with their wag-OIl train of plunder for 
the Uio Grande, neglecting no opportu- 
nity by the way to inl'rease it. 
Meanwhile, the alarm had reached 
Corpus Christi, a few miles away, and a 
number of parties were formed to scour 
the country in all directions for the ban- 
dits, but the\' doubled on their track 
and pursué<.l"' so dm"ious no course that 
they were overtaken but by one party, 
which holdly attacked them although 
vastly inferior in numher, and was ('a
ily 
bpaten oft. with a loss of one man. 'fhe 
organization uf the 
Iexicans, with ad- 
vance and rear guards and flankers, 
showec1 that tLeir leader was familiar 
with military methods, and gives color 
to a suspicion that ofticers of their army 
were involved in the affair. The whole 
raid waR mana:Ied in a masterly wa
", and 
a long wagon train was required to carry 
over the boundary the spoil
 which they 
had torn from frightened women, mur- 
dered nwn, and burning buildings all 
along the way. 
Except in pursuit of hostile Indians, 
American troops have found but fe,\ 
occa
ions to' crO'st) into l\lexico, hut at 
one time, Captain RanJlett, with his 
troop, had trueke<1 a lm11<1 uf cattle- 
thieves to the Hio Grande opposite Las 
CUf\vas. where he found the herd just be- 
ing ùriven up the l\Iexican side of the 
river. He mafIc an officia.l demand upon 
the alcalde of Las Cue
as for the stolen 
property, and "ent into camp for the 
night. The reg-ular troops being for- 
biddpn to cross the bouwlary except 
under special authority or to saye life, 
n. company of Texas ra.ngers un<lertook 
to go ovcr amI capture the thieyes and 


b
 


their plullc1er, R:mdktt enga,.!Ïng' to 
covpr tlwir crOfo;sillg', uIHI, if neC(:Jo)snrv 
for their personal safety, tu follow an;l 
support thelll. The rangers oOon founù 
thl.'IIlHelvcs confroutc(l bJ a larg-e lJOdy 
of 'IF'dcan troops and" ere cumpellécl 
to fall hu('k upon the river bank, "here, 
f1.ft('r Jo)everal t-.light slirllliHlwH, they" {'re 
obliged to call for the prOllliM 
l lLid. 
H8.licllett promptly comIJlicd "ith the 
app{>al, uwl the further atte1llpto of the 
l\le
i('ans to dit)lodge them \, ére en .,ily 
repulsed. The trooptJ held this position 
for twel1t
.-four hours, "itLl1ra\\ ing only 
upon the positi\e assurance of the chief 
justice of the state of Tamaulipns that 
all the stolen cattle that could be found 
would be returned to tL{' AIU('lican hide 
the next day, and that e'en" effort "ould 
be made to. arrest the thie
-es. 
Human life is of (,olllparuti,el
. little 
value in the eJe of a ,Mexican desI'l.rado. 
It is almost a daily occurrence in a :\Iex- 
ican horder towñ to find one or tv. 0 
murdered bodies lying in tlle !,trH.:t
. 
:\Ituder, then, Wß.b a feature of e'\'"ery" rob- 
bery. The roll of Americans "ho lost 
their lives in tlJCse raids i
 a long one. 
The list in the official reports runs up 
into the hundreds, and a ",ery large 
numher, if not the majorit
, of l1lurders 
have never reached the Federal authori- 
ties; where anv action at all was taken, 
it terminated ,,"'ith the local coroner. Bv 
threat:; of assassination the outlaws pr
 
cIuced a reign of terror along the ..\mer- 
ican side of the riyer. The courts were 
powerlE:ðS, because the "ibH's:"
s did not 
dare to téstify, counsd f('ared to plead, 
and j udg-es could prebide onl
" under 
penalty of death ü a ,"erclict of "Guilh." 
WfiS brought in. 
Cortina was not alone in his hatred of 
_\.mericans, for the attitude of the hi{!her 
officialH in aU tho horder StRtp<.;. a few 
years ago, varied from open hostilit
 to 
studied ind iftèrence. "ïth baudit ('hief
 
then, as goyernors of Stah's llUÙ us otli- 
cer:; of the arlll
", and "ith no offieial 
restraint from other Bourct..., it is e' i- 
dent that there wa
 nothiu
 on the 
southern Hide of the boundnl"\ but en- 
courngemcnt to outIa" r
". Thè }t{'culÎf:r 
diplomacy bJ which t50UJe of the n.utllOn- 
ties avoided giving' sati
faction to per- 
SOilS" ronged hy IDnrn.uders was 8ho," 11 
b,y Colonel Cristo, commandant at )Iata- 
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mora", who, when requested to obtain 
restitution of certain 
tolcll cattIe, known 
to be in the city, cordially agreed to 
comply with the requeot, hut by various 
speciou05 ple
ls postponed his action un- 
til all the cattle bearing the brand of 
the cOlllphinants had been killed; and 
then, when none of thCln could be found 
in the pens, assured the owners, with a 
fine air of candor, that" he most deeply 
regretted that they could not discover 
their property, for it would have been 
the greatest of pleasures for him to have 
restored it and punished the offenders." 
Senator Dwyer relates an incident 
which well illu;trates the inefficiency of 
the 
lexican officials at this time. Cer- 
tain raiders having been captured, ::\lr. 
Avery, the rnited States commercial 
agent at Camargo, with great difficulty 
obtained permission from the 1\lexican 
authorities to inspect the stolen prop- 
erty. At the end of a long inventory 
he found noted a gold watch and chain, 
and, as he had been requested by the 
owner to look for such an article, he 
asked to see it : 
Scene in Court. Camargo,1JIexico, 1875. 
::\IEXICAX J ,(;DGE. Very well, sir; JOU 
shall see it. 1\11'. Clerk, show the gentle- 
man the gold watch and chain. 
CLERK. The gold watch and chain; si, 
Señor, hum! hum! (Retires from court- 
room and then retll7'ns.) Your honor, I 
don't know where the gold watch and 
chain are-hum! I believe-the-pris- 
oner has got them yet. 
JUDGE. Bring the prisoner in court. 
(Prisoner, one of the 1 0 a ide rs, brought 
in.) Haye you got the gold watch and 
chain ? 
PRISOXER. Xo, sir; when coming 
through ReJnosa Viejo, my comrades 
and mJself, as prisoners, having no 
funds to buy food with, I sold the gold 
watch and chain for fifteen dollars. 
JUDGE. (To the prisoner.) That was very 
wrong, sir. (Turning to J[1'. Acery.) I 
regret this very much, sir; but is there 
anything else on the inventory you would 
like to see? 

IR. AYERY. (TI'ithdrawing in great 
disgust.) 
o, sir. 


The large body of thoughtful 1\Iexi- 
cans, howm-er, had no sympathy with 


the freebooters, and during the period 
of uncerta.inty there were many instances 
of good faith and friendly disposition 
upon the part of their officials, while in 
more recent years, when the central 
government had mastered the situation, 
a more enlightened body of men were 
assigned to positions of honor upon the 
frontier, and by their conciliatory co- 
operation with the Alnerican authori- 
ties the evil of outlawry was readily sup- 
pressed. 
But for a long period the highway 
presented so fascinating a career that 
there were many candidates for its 
honors, with yarying results. Areola 
was long the terror of all parties; Gar- 
za's depredations ruined many a home 
and ended many a life; Cardenas grew 
rich by plunder; Garcia died a miser- 
able death; and Cortina achieved rank, 
wealth, and authoritJ. 
The reverse side of the shield is nearly 
blank. Texas undoubtedly had at one 
time more than her share of criminals 
and fugitives from justice, many of 
".hom naturally gravitated to the fron- 
tier, and some of whom undoubtedly 
considered the slaughter of a " greaser" 
a mere afternoon pastime. Aside from 
the early filibustering expeditions, l\lex- 
ico has no ground of complaint of or- 
ganized raids into her territory from. 
her northern neighbor. Brigandage is 
not adapted to the colder blood of the 
North, and very few Americans have at- 
tempted it. One :
\Iartin, a picturesque 
scoundrel who had escaped from prison 
in Arizona, organized a mixed band of 
whites and )lexicans, with lairs in the 
mountains on both sides of the line, 
the latter disposing of the plunder on 
the southern side of the boundary, and 
the former finding a t:;ale on the nor- 
thern side. In more recent years an 
individual masquerading under the eu- 
phonious sobriquet of "Billy the Kid" 
became the subject of diplomatic corre- 
spondence between the two countries on 
account of exploits similar to those of 
1\Iartin. In a few other instances of- 
fences against l\lexicans have been com- 
mitted by Americans on both sides of 
the Hio Graude, but American crimin- 
als, lacking the organization and wide 
support rendered possible by the revo- 
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Illtionary !wrio(l in our !-iistpr r
puLlic, 
accomplished little and were quickly 
controlled. 


The peace of the border has oft
n 
bf1en brokpn, also, by other bands of 
outlaws, natives of b
th countries and 
citizens of neither. The predatory e"t- 
cnrsions of the Comanches, Kickapoos, 
Lipnns, and \.paches have at ,'nrious 
times aroused the entire :\Iexicau fron- 
tier, thü savages seeking refuge in either 
country when pursuit became too hot 
in the other. 
The topography of New l\Iexico and 
Arizona in the United States, and Sono- 
ra and Chihuahua in llexico, singularly 
adnpb
 t11f'1ll to Indian warfare. The 
country iH seamed in its entire length 
and breadth with mountain-ridges from 
one or two to nine or ten thousand feet 
in height, and abounds in magniticent 
cañons, chasms of tremendous depth, 
and inaccessible precipices. The ster- 
ile rocks and crags provide nourish- 
ment for neither plants nor animals. On 
old maps the central part of this region 
bears the name of Apacheria, indicating 
the impression upon old geographers 
made by the numbers of the .l\.pache 
tribe and its affiliations. Always at war 
with the whites, their facility
 in con- 
cealing themselves in the fastnesses of 
their native hills rendered them almost 
unconquerable. 
The wonderful endurance of these 
savages was shown in the campaigns 
against Victoria and his Apaches in 1879 
and 1880, when they defied the 'Cnited 
States and 
Iexican armies for two years, 
until Victoria himself "as slain in Chi- 
huahua bv a detachment of volunteers 
raised un(ler the authority of that State. 
During this time the Indians met our 
troops in more than twenty engage- 
ments, killing a hundred or more of 
their pursuers and losing even more of 
their own number. Constantly recruited 
by the disaffected of the 'Various Apache 
tribes, 10
seH in number affected neither 
their energy nor force. Even after the 
death of the chief. his place was assumed 
by Nana, who whirled through Texas 
and New 1\lexico, leaving a trail of smoke 
anù blood behind him, and during the 
following two years terrorized the settle- 
ments until, by a fortuitous combination 
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of the Gnitec1 Statpsnnd :\Iexican troops, 
the hand waR c1Ü.;perh(.(l awl nearly anni- 
bilatf'd. 01 
For many years the l\J e"tican nuthori- 
tips persistently ohjeded to tlit entrance 
of United States troops into their terri- 
tory, even in pursuit of hostile lndian'i 
whose presence was a menace to both 
nations. )Jackenziú's dasb into :\Iexico, 
in chase of the Kicknpoos and Lipans 
uncleI' CORtilietos, "horn he surprised in 
camp near Hcmolina, created much f'
- 
citement and was the subject of e\:ten- 
sive comment by the 
Iexican press, 
which affected to believe that it waC) the 
opening wedge to an invafo;ion of their 
country. As a more enlightenf'd disposi- 
tion waH developed in the ::\Iexican au- 
thorities it became pm.;sible to adopt 
from year to year mutual agreements 
by which the forces of either country 
were permitted to enter the territory of 
the other in pursuit of hostile Indians. 
Recently this agreement has been made 
perman en t. 
'Vithout such an international under- 
standing it would have been absolutely 
impossible to have brought to a success- 
ful termination the campaign against 
Geronimo and his Chiricahua Apaches 
in 188G. The Ba\'ages had been pressed 
hard on all sides bv Crook's forces, so 
that they fled into )I
xico. taking refuge 
in their old haunts in the Hierra ::\Iadres. 
They were hotly pursued, however, hy 
Captain Emmet Crawford's com pan)' of 
Indian scouts, who o'Vertook them at 
Teopa, in ::\Iexico. Xightfall f'nding the 
fight, the tired campaigners la
' down to 
rest, and slept as only men can sleep 
after twenty-four hours of fighting and 
riding without food or rf'st. The offi- 
cers' slumbers were disturbed just be- 
fOl'e dayhreak the following morning by 
cries from the scouts, follo\' eel by firing, 
and the,' discovered that they were at- 
tacked by )Iexican troops. in spite of 
all efforts to assure the Jle\:icana that 
they were "
uldad()
 .A mel'irano.
." and 
nof enemies, the)' continued firing, a 
shot in the brain during the ma, e end- 
ina the career of the gallant Crawfonl 
o L . 
Tbe command now de\"ol\"ed upon leU- 
tenant :\Ial1A, wLo, with consummate 
jl1d[!'1Dent, made peace "ith the ){(.\:i- 
can
 and persuaded nerouimo to return 
across tlw Hio Grande, there to sur- 
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render to Crook. After their interview 
\"ith the General, however, the leaùers 
became suspicious, and again fled to the 
mountains. 
About this time General Crook was 
relieTecl by General Miles, who once 
more drew around the 83.Vages a cordon 
so close that they were again driven 
across the boundary, whither they were 
closeh" followe\.l by a battalion of caval- 
ry wider )la.jor Lawton, who pressed 
them hard through the mountains for 
nearly three months. In this remark- 
able campaign the endurance of the 
troops met ,,,ith a test of the utmost 
Be\-erity. Picking their way over moun- 
tain peaks nine and ten thousand feet in 
altitude, creeping down their sides into 
caiions so deep that not a bl.eeze ever 
entered to agitate the tropical air, suf- 
fering the pangs of hunger and thirst 
for days at a time, worn and sore from 
incessant climbing over beetling crags 
and shifting sands, they clung patiently 
to the trail. At times it apparently 
ended-the savages practised their us- 
ual resort for mystifying their pursu- 
ers when hard pressed, and separated, 
each man proceeding alone to a precon- 
certed l'endezvous; the pursuit became 
slower, fOl. the trail of a single galloping 
pony could be followed only by the 
closest scrutiny, but the trailers rarely 
faltered and a plain path again rewarded 
their search. The Indians were sur- 
prised in camp on the Yaqui River, in 
the district of )loctezuma; they escaped, 
but their camp was destroyed. Com- 
mitting man
" depredations and several 
murders in the districts of Ures, Arizpe, 
and :\loctezuma, the savages hurriedly 
made off to the Xorth by a march of 
nearly three hundred miles, and were 
finally run to cover at Skeleton Cañon, 
formerly a favorite resort of the Indians, 
and, a 
 remarked by General :ðliles, 


"singularl,Y suited b;y name and tradi- 
tion to witnes::; the closing scenes of such 
an Indian war." 
If creùit be given to the troo})s for 
the courage and endurance which ani- 
mated them during this campaign, what 
can be said of their foes? }-'or more 
than a year they nUlde a running fight 
through the 1110st rugged and barren 
portions of the Sierras, without subsist- 
ence of any kind except what they 
could rapidly snatch frOlll the valleys as 
they swept from mountain to mountain, 
alternately scorched by the midsummer 
sun and chined by the frost of snow- 
clad peaks. At last, broken in spirit 
and worn in body, they buried the 
hatchet at the feet of their gallant pur- 
suers. If the strategical skill and physi- 
cal force manifested against the gOVel"D.- 
ment bv these outlaws can be directed 
to its advantage, no portion of our mili- 
tary establishment could be more effi- 
cient. 


The halcyon da
's of outlawry upon 
the l\lexican border have passed. A 
new and more prosperous era has 
dawned in the history of our next-door 
neighbor. Under the hand of wise and 
strong leaders, her most distant dis- 
tricts can be held in restraint. Numer- 
ous lines of telegraph connect the out- 
lying States with the capital, so that an 
alarm can reach the chief executive in 
a few moments, and frequent railways 
ramify in various directions, so that 
the means of suppressing an uprising 
can be commanded within a few hours. 
The same influences have co-operated 
to secure tranquillity on the American 
bank of the Rio Grande. Justice on 
both sides of the border is swifter and 
surer, and the lawless exploits of the 
present day may be regarded as the fit- 
ful glimmer of an expiring flame. 
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AN OLD DANISH TO\Vi'. 


By Jacob A. kiis. 


,: 
 T seems such a In"ief span 

 I -a Ringle life with the 
- '\:' mid.Iay sun yet full up- 
J \ on it-to bridge the gap 
,(' ..) between that quaint old 
, I town of venerable ruem- 
#,:. I
 , . " i' ories and the stirt
llg 
.. 
 I metropolis of the K ew 
,
. I '1 I "... orId. But more than 

'. \ J \ thirty years and two 
\, I · I oceans separate that 
t
\\:' '
ì' ,/A ye!:>>terday from to- 
...èu'", <t 0,' Y: 
laY. The old town 
J. "I
"'

; -"'. 
--;-' '\'\)o
. 
 

'."c..

-. has passed away, as 
,
 l1rlt l -;; I I knew it. rl'he snort 

 "1


"7 of the iron horse, 
-,... hitched to the nine- 
-=-, teenth century, 
awoke it from its 
sleep, and at its summons to life and 
work the ghosts of a day long dead fled 
over the heath and vanished. 
But at the time of which I write it 
slumbered still. So shriek of steam 
whistle, scarce a ripple from the grpat 
world without, disturbed its rest. There 
was indeed a factory in the to" n, always 
spoken of as the faetor)", a cotton mill 
of impossihle pretentions, grotes(lue 
in its Ilwdiæval setting. and dis('redited 
by puùlic opinion as a kind of ßJing ill 
Ute face of trac1ition anc1 Providence at 
on('e that invited sure disaster. 'Vhen 
disaster (lid come, though it took the 
power of two empires to ùring it aùout 
-it was an immediate rCfiult of the war 
on Dcnn1ark that drew the boundary 
line llnd huilt custom-houses withiil 
sight of the factor
' "illdow
-it "a
 
accepted as a judgment anyone could 
have foretold. But even that ùold 
estahlishrnent had never hecn guilty of 
thp il1lpropripty of whistlinþ{. TIll' clat- 
ter of mill-whee:.s on the creek was the 


only sound of indu'itry that hrokp the 
prõfound peace which "'had 
ettled upon 
the town when, centurie' before, it had 
heen deserted hy the pageantry of royalty 
and courts, find left to moulder amicl its 
memories; a quiet that had continued 
uninterrupted since, save in the periodi- 
cal struggles for the soil upon" hich it 
had stood a thousand years, ß lonely 
sentinel with it
 face to the Southern 
foe. The very mills were among the 
privileged traditions of the tOWIl. They 
had been handed do'\\ n from father to 
Ron in unhroken succession since the e'"{- 
elusive ri
ht and cltarter to grind the 
flour of the cOlllmuuity had heen grant- 
ed to them by the earl
' kings. X 0 one 
had ever dispute<1 that l;ght. Perhaps 
it was liot worth contendin
 fur; any- 
how.. it wocid have Leen usele
'). Could 
a clearer title to }>obsession be imagintd 
than that the thing had bèt:n there be- 
fore anyone could remember? 
If I have not ,et introduced my oId 
town by name-{t is my town ùy right, 
because I was horn tlwre-the reacler 
will haye no trouble in tinding it on the 
map from what I ha,e already said, 
though there the éll('my ]lll:i snc('eecleù 
in corrupting its Danish liallle into the 
meaningless Gernlan Ripen. The softer 
Hibe (Heebe) hRd reference either, ac- 
cording to the peclagoglU':o" to tho Dear 
beach ùy its Fl;sian name rip, or, ac- 
cording to the unlearnecl. to the great 
quantit,y of hay its eiti7en
 rake (rÏ\ e) 
on the meadows. 1"01' here, where the 
northernmost boundar:' }')or,t of tlu, ller- 
man Empire, sha1.en by th(' rtll1f blao.;ts 
of the 
 ortb Sca, poilit
 itfi hlack fin- 
ger threateningly to,,,,ard the little rem- 
nant of shick(.n ÐU1nuu.k, hp:.án the 
rÏr.h marshlancls tho.t 
trûtl'h RC)uth
o.rd 
through 
lesTig anù Hoh,tein into Hol- 
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land, shut in by great dikes with thou- 
sands of homes and Ii yes in their keeping. 
" Preserve, 0 Lord! the dikes and dams 
in the I\:ing's marshland};; wat('h oyer 
the wi<lo\\ s and the fatherle!::i::;," reads a 
line in my Danish prayer-book that was 
forgotten on no Sunday in the year. 
The attention of the 
-oungest in the 
pews was not likely to stray when that 
prayer was baid, for if the northwest 
storm was not even then shaking the old 
Dom, and bellowing about its gothic 
gables, there was still in plain sight on 
one of the granite pillars, far aboye the 
reach of us boys, the mark that showed 
how high was .. the water in the church, 
though it stands on the highest point 
in town, on that never-to-be-forgotten 
Christmas night two hundred and fifty 
'J ears ago, when the sea broke through 
all along the coast and desolated ten 
thousand homes. 
In this old Gothic cathedral, a noble 
granite pile with nine centuries upon its 
head, centred the life of the town. It 
was its pride, its one ambition, its only 
reason, in fact, for existing at all. It had 
been so from the days when orthodox 
zeal saved heretics by boiling them in 
oil at a cost to the parish of five dollars 
for each ransomed soul. The reforma- 
tion that spent for whitewash to hide 
the pictures of sacrilegious saints what 
it saved in oil, thus unintentionally pre- 
serving for future generations treasures 
it little understood or appreciated, and 
put a fluted collar around the neck of the 
priest in place of the berelta on his 
head, wrought few other visible changes. 
The narrow streets with their cobble- 
stones and their ruts still bore the names 
of the Black-friars and the Grey-friars 
of a forgotten day. Their cloist
rs still 
stood, become hospital or school, or in 
their decay had furnished building ma- 
terial-monk-bricks we called them- 
for the houses that had grown up upon 
their ruins. The church-yard in which 
the Dom once stood had" been turned 
into a market by the simple process of 
paving over the mounds which time had 
levelled. But the gloss was only skin- 
deep. Once when they were cleaning 
the town-pump that stood in the market 
place, I looked do"f't'n into the well and 
saw its walls studded with grinning 
skulls and bones. 


Red-legged storks built their nests 
securely as of 
'ore on cart-wheels fixeù 
for their exclusive occupation on the 
roof-tops of the quaint old houses, whose 
owners had been dust so long that their 
very names were forgotten with their 
deeds ; and swallows reared their young 
under the broad eaves, protected, like 
their loftier neighbors, by the super- 
stition that assigned sure misfortune, 
eyen if nothing worse than a plague of 
boils, to whomsoever sho1Ùd lay pro- 
fane hand upon them. Ponderous 
whale-oil lamps swung across the streets 
in rusty chains that squeaked in every 
passing breeze a dismal accOlupaniment 
to the cry of the night-watch. In such 
surroundings tinder-boxes and quill 
pens seemed quite the thing, odd ag 
they would appear to the schoolboys in 
an American town of to-day. I well re- 
member the distrustful asfonishment-- 
resentment w01Ùd hardly be too strong 
a term-that was aroused by the ap- 
pearance of "English" (steel) pens and 
"Pennsylvania oil,"so labelled and sold
 
bottled like beer, at eight skilling a bot- 
tle. Enyel0peS were a still later discov- 
ery. Letters were folded and sealed with 
wax in those days, and we boys collected 
seals as the boys of our day collect 
stamps; and a good deal more of variety 
and human interest there was in the 
collection. 
The effective police force of the town 
consisted of two able - bodied night 
watchmen and a beadle with a game leg, 
but with a temper and an oaken staff 
that more than compensated for the de- 
fect in his physical make-up. In ordi- 
nary times, always excepting New Year's 
Eve, when everybody broke all the 
crar ked crockery there was about the 
house unhindered on everybody else's 
door, as a mark of neighborly affec- 
tion and esteem, this force was quite 
sufficient to preserve the public peace. 
Crime was almost unknown in the town. 
The seyerit,y of Ribe justice had been 
proyerhial since the days when each 
town was a law unto itself, and law- 
breakers had given it a wide berth. An 
old saw that had come down from the 
days when they burned witches at the 
stake, put the matter tersely in this 
form: '" You may thank your stars, 
sonny, that you weren't judged by Ribe 
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law,' Haid thc old woman \\ 1)('11 HIt(' saw 
1)('1' kon hung on tll(' rar(lu 
a.l1l)ws." 
\ al"llf' was the fiC''\.t to\\ n, a litth. way 
up tJH' ('oast. 
1'h . comIllotion tlmt wao.; caus('(l hy ß. 


I 
pi 


, '", 


real burglary when I wa
 0. little latl 
call tllPrefore he untlpr;.;tood. \ !'I a 
matter of fad there wa!'l nothing ypr
- 
alarming ahout thp crime. The thief 
had merpl" foree(} a <1001' that was fas- 
tpne,l aft(:r the siIllplp fashiou of the 
day a.nd pla('e, ouly with a wootlen whirl, 
awl taken SOtllf' mone, froUl an onen 
drawer; hut hp hatl ('ut his IIanel in '&-elo- 
ing it, awl t1lf're" erp smears of hlood 
on thc wan that made the Ulyst...rv eypr 
80 much more (lreadfnl to U'!'I all.... The 
whol(' COJlllHuuitv was arou:,wtl a11<l tl1(' 
town couu('il me't proIllptly to ('ollsi,ler 
the emergpncv. It is fair to btate that 
it clistindh- r"o
(' to it. The rpcol'<l
 of 
that mepti;lg" arf' still in (.
istf'nc('. The 
business in haJl(]. so the.'" state, heing' to 
catch the thipf, it was suggeste(l h
. a 
mpm hpr that tllÍ!'I coulcl not h(' done 
whilp the watchmen clatten.tl nhout at 
night in wooclen ('logs and criccl the 
hours. To thi!o\ the meeting agTeetl and 
it was rpsolyecl that they IllUSt }WllC('- 
forward CC:L:3C hawling, a
d put on hoots 
\"'01.. X.-10 


b9 


-awl ruhlu'rH. 'flu' fo;11IU o( (our dakr 
(ahout two dollars) \HlS \oÍf.<l to huy 
tlH'1Jl t IU'
(" poli('(' :l('('ouh'('UU'l1tH anù 
was solt'lllnly (I1t('l'(.,l in tlu' hwlget of 
the town to Lf' rais(.(] h} ta'\.utioll. Tlw 
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The Old Dom, 


thief, if I remember rightly, was n("',er 
canght, but the en'nt proye<1 tlmt the 
departure fronl Rneient landmarks was 
too ra(lical. ThÜ
f or no thipf, tho town 
coul(l by no possihility sleep "ithout 
hping a\\ ak(,l1(,( I hourly hy tlIp cry oC the 
watellllH'n, or if it ditl go to 
lcí'p it 
didn't know it, which \\ aR almost, if 
not quite. as hfil1. TTniyersnl insomnia 
threatened to wrp('k its ppacp. "ït hin 
n month the entire communih', Ilpa(led 
hy the cOlIDci1men thpmseln's, l
ditione(1 
the municipality to unlooHe agaiu thflt' 
watchmpu's tongl1í's. .\ compromise- 
was lllatlf' on the hasis of HI(' hoot=--, and 
to this tlny it has h('('11 l'í'ligiously kp})t. 
This nocturnal ('lmut wns not a IIlpre- 
cn-, or hel1
clt:>
s 
hout. In its mournful 
m
lo(h', that took kiwlh' to tlw (,I":u'kpd 
awl w
'atJ)('r-hpat(,l1 \"OiC;'H of the Hingprfl, 
Iliyc 0\ pr ngain t hp"p long and lone- 
AOl1lC ni{rhto.; when I la\" fi\\ akp, 1istC'uing' 
to the l
lft'('tillg' of HI;' "intIs, awl won- 
d('riug' what tile great In;gl1t worlel 
"ithout, tLat to mc "as as 
 et a ('lm
cd 
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Within Sound of the Mill. 



 


Look, might be like. People went to 
bed earl v in those davs, and the watch- 
man raÙ;ed his yoicè at eigbt o'clock. 
From tbat hour until five in the morn- 
ing he sang his song, every hour a new 
verse supposed to have some special 
reference to the time of night. The 
curious mingling of pious exhortation 
with wholesome adyice on the current 
affairs of domestic life was characteris- 
tic of the time and of the people. At 
ten o'clock he put in a pointed reminder 
to the laggards that it was time to turn 
in, thus: 


There is no one too lowly 
To be beneath thy care. 
Onr clock strikes one. In darkest night 
Oh, helpful friend, 
Thy comfort send, 
Then grows the burden light. 


How nlerciless and unreasoning was 
the severity of the law which in my 
boyhood had left, as it were, only a leg 
and a half to stand on, is shown by some 
reports of proceedings before the Ribe 
town" thing" three hundred years ago. 
They tell of the conviction of a woman 
for stealing the hand-iron, which her 
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men! Be wise and hright, Watch fire and light, Our clock it has struck tcn. 


At one o'clock he sang: 
JIo, watchman! Our clock is striking one, 
Oh, Jeslls. wise and holy, 
Help us our cross to bear. 


hushand, a thief, carried off with him 
when he broke jail and finally got rid 
of at home. And not only the poor 
woman, but an innocent neighbor into 
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whose. yartl she hall thrown the tpll-tale 
feth'r to get riel of it, w
 cOlnictc,1 of 
theft from the pI11)lic. A man "as 
mTPste(l for kJl()('kin
 mlOtlH'r on the 
IH':L(] with n spt'ar. l'here W:L8 110 evi- 
tl{'ll(:e a
aillst him, hut the" jUQ. at the 
Xorthg-ate," 011 the prin('iplû that for an 
eye au eye was (luc, foulHl him guilty 
anyhow and he was selltenc
J to pay 
fiues to the complainant, to the kiug-, 
awl to the town, awl to he ulHlf'r tIie 
han of the hw "until such time as he 
catches another in his plare." Hard 
lines, truly, for au illnoecut man. 
It sef'lllS fairly human hy comp
rison, 
cerìainh- it has a more modern, not to 
S1.y familiar sound, to find another jury 
fH'q II i tting a malefactor, in tht, f:tee of 
convincing eyitl{'nce of his guilt, upon 
grounds that are delicately sugg-ested in 
the question from the 1,euch, "why they 
(the jurymen) had demande(l a keg of 
ùeer of the prisoner?" The recor(l mell- 
tions one ohstinate jurYlnan who en- 
te1"(,a au iueffectual protest against the 
ycr(lid. 
"ïth all their staid solemnity there is 
a comic yein in some of these 'Old town 
l"ccordH. As for instance, when ,Tep 
Bcnuctlsen, appearing" to prosecute a 
horse-thief, swears that "the dappled 
mare whieh is here present, he hought 
of \1Hh'rs ::\Iuuk, nIHl it is God's and 
his own horse." Or when a man 
charged with the theft of a neig-hhor's 
axe, pro('ee(h; to swear h on his soul anc1 
sal \"atiou and his uplifted hau(1, and 
asks GOtI to curse him aud push him in 
lllHler the foot of Lueifpr if he eYer had 
the a
e;" tllf'll, suc1(lf'uly retleding, 
ad(ls, "wait! if I did, I will give it hack 
to her." But the musty pages ill which 
these facts are set (lowu with miuutpst 
('arc bctray no apprceiatioll of their hu- 
mor. 
Those qnarrelHome old Jutes cut the 
Hpear-shafts with which they knocked 
ea,'h other on the hea(l-prodding was 
the fa
hion of murder only-in woods 
of which onI\" the names remaiue(] in 
the days of wilÍ{'h I speak. Thcn Bihe 
stoud on a naked plain, the fertile 
marsh hetween it and the se1., 1,ehind it 
the wide harren hf'ath \\ ith no trpp or 
shruh to break the S\\ eep of the pitile
s 
west wind. The yery broom on the 
barrows, heneath which slept the old 
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,ikiu
H, wa>; (Toppe(l Ahort on the side 
that lookf'd towar.l tlw Hea the\" loved 
so well. SIlJUlJI(
r and "iuter it piped 
its melanchol.y lay nh(n e tlu.ir Leads. 
\t sUlHIo\\n the "'iell.-fugH, rolling in 
over tlw lowlau(lH in a d .I1HC gra.
' clouù, 
wrapped them in their briny .mbrace. 
"ïth the stonmoJ of \\ iut('r or late 
autuulll, t;oll1etime
 when the 
UlllIlH r 
crops were Jet unharvest .<1, the sea itself 
came often Ilulwralde(l. The (likes end 
a few milcH hel(H\ Hihe, \\ ll('rp n string 
of islands, torn "ithin 11Ístoric times 
frOln the mainland, prot' ,t the const. 
But with ("f'rtaill eOJHlitions of "iIHl and 
tide, the sea overleaped thi:; harri{'r. 
::\Ion1Îng hroke then after a long night, 
through which we had lain awakE: li..,ten- 


\.... 


1- 


-1 


Th. V,II.ie E..p,... 


inCT to the roar of \\ illd and woter and 
th
 smashin rr of roof-tile.. un the cobbIe- 
o 
t;ton{'H, upon ß ra
TÌng ON'an where at 
Bunset there hod h{'{'nllleatlows nnd dry 
fiplds. Fur as the e
"e I"eached on I). 
Htorrn-tossed wayes were in sight. The 
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streets were strewn "itb perch and at the town-gates, whellce the Sea could 
other fresh-watpr fi:;h that were drin'n be spen rising higher and higher, threat- 
up on the payelllcnt in shoals hy the ('lling" ith (':teh SWf'Il to wa<.;h over the 
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Down by the Harbor. 


rushing tides. But on the great cam;e- 
ways that stretched north and south 
high above the flood-Ieyel, cattle, hares, 
and field mice huddled together in 
wretched, shiyering groups. -'Yith the 
break of day the butchers of the town 
went out, if going was at all possible, to 
bleed the drowning cattle that eould 
yet he sayed for food. Horuetimes the 
trip had to he made in boats, and even 
in the stref:t'1 these were in delllalHl when 
the ., storm-flood" was at its height. I 
remember seeing more than once water 
run in through the first-story wiJl(lows 
of the houses down by the "harhor." 
By ordinary tides we were there fi ye 
m'iles from the sea. 
lf the flood came hcfore the" mail" 
had got in, an anxious outlook was kept 


roadway. Though white-painted posts 
'were set on both sides of it to mark out 
the way for the drivel', eyen if water 
coyerec1 the track knee-deep, the trip was 
fnll of peril, a veritable race \Yith clf'ath. 
For if the coach was ùlown oyer, or the 
team succumbed, the passengers had a 
slim chance of escaping. On these oc- 
casions a band of resolute lllen stood 
ready al"a,Ys to go to the rescue on the 
first warning of danger. It happened 
011ce that a newly nppointecl "Amtmallcl," 
the chief ('ounty officer, made his entry 
into HiLe as a passenger in the" nuâl" 
on sueh a Big-ht. The sensation was 
novel to him and apparently lJot pleas- 
ing. I-Ie waited unly till the tide lmd 
fallen PBough on th
 following day to 
clear the way, then fled the town, with 
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t1H' exclamation tlmt "Hibp might lu 
good for (hH'ks awl gC(-S<', hut not for 
men." He Jlc\"cr rctul"Ju.(I, hut Hta\pd 
out his t('rm at allot}u'r tOWll, wl;('rp 
h(' wns out of r(-a(.h of the Xorth H(-a. 
'\lwn after a "storm-flno(l "t1u
 waters 
r('cc(l<-a, the field:,,> \\"('1'(' ldt. ('on'n'.l 
with t1H' drift of HI<' gulf-stn-am, drin.u 
ashol"(' hy the llortlnH'st gal(" awl ami(l 
till' snnws of the northern "iutcr "e 
hoys roash-<l our potatops awl an o('('a- 
siollal de:1I I hir<l oyer 1)( n1fi rps huilt of 
thu Lleal'he<l hnsks of the ("()(>(\a-pahu, 
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in t h(' (lispab.II('s from ropeuh'lgf'u that 
tIu' sca i
 ILL its old h i('k<.;. That has 
not changed, thong-h nlOst other things 
.1m, P. Tlu' ('haug(' cuuu. H\\ iftly 011 the 
lH.(.ls of ('rnshing disao.;b'r. I 1"('l11cll11>er 
it, that gra
 {)(.tol)("r 11I0l1.1illg' \\ h('11 a 
g('llIlarrllc, all (lush- awl fal11ished from 
his loug, Imnl rille. "l"('iw.(l ill I1Ïs pantin
 
hol's -, at thp tavern ill tlu' llIar1.et-place 
wh<.'re the chilcln'u \\"pr(' just tllPU S\\ arm- 
ing wit
l tJu.il' s('hool-bookH. I })(.ar the 
('latter of tlH' iroll-sllO(l hoofH in the 
quiet Btreet
, the l'Iall:..,tJl'g- of hi<.; sahre 
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An Ar.cl.nt Street-Llttl. Chaneed In Flv. Centulles. 


banana :-;talks, water-Iogg-ed Braí'ÎI-nllb.. 
and other wreel. uf the tropies. 
Even while I alll writiug thi-.; I ren<l 


as he It-ape(l from thl' bß.dclle and R(>oke 
gravely to the illn-ket'}wr. Far and fast. 
110.; ht' hacl ('OIlH', ri(ling fnrt1u'r RIlII 1;<1- 
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ing faster, ghostly legions wt.'re ('veil 
then hurrying from the Houth on hi
 
trail to grie,-e the echoes of the old 
tOWll. I 
('e the sudden awe of the faces 
as thf' whispered 1llcs:-õag'e went from 
mouth to 1110uth: "The king is dead." 
The king ,,-horn the })eople loyed as 
never king was 10v('(1 hefore; last of his 
house. to whose life was lillke<l insepa- 
rabl,- the destinv of Denmark. I see the 
sole
n face of "onr 01<1 rector. hear the 
quin.r in his voice as he tol<1 us to go 
home, there would be no school; a great 
sorrow had eome upon the land. I see 
our little band trooping homeward, all 
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of two mighty f'mpil'f's. TJwll the flight 
of hrokt.'u awl seaUprp(1 regilU('ntR, hunt- 
ed, travel-" 01'11. mill dl'sperate, through 
the town: the bivouac ill the market 
with shotted gUlls pointing southward 
oyer the causeway. The smile that will 
come is followe<Ì h,. a tear as I recall 
the h'emhling f'ag
rness, the feverisb 
ha.ste of faithful hands that packed our 
school arsenal-twenty-five historic mus- 
kets of the :Napoleonic era - in boxes 
to be taken out to sea and sunk lest 
they fall into the hands of the enemy. 
They are rusting there yet. After we 
had seen the PrusHian needle-guns they 
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The Mail Coach for the East. 


desire to skip or play swallowed up In were left to their fa.te. ...\lld when the 
a vague dread of nameless disaster. I last friend Wll,-; gone on his way, the 
live over again the dark days when in long days of suspense, the nightly vigils 
the hush of all other sounds and cares at the 
outh gate where at last we heard 
we listened by night an (1 hy day to the the tread of n'l'lH'Oaching armieb, which 
boom of cannon ùown at the Eider, none of us sllOuld live to see return; 
where the little Danish tJo('k was match- for within our sight Denmark was cut 
ed in unequal com hat against the armies in twain by German hayonets. 
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HaulinK Ashore the Black Sea-ball 


THE HAU0JTS OF THE BLACK SEA-BASS. 


8.1' Cbt1l1es Frederick Holde!. 


IT iR f'aid that when the purclm
e of 
the Xorthwcst coa.st was contemplate!! 
by the Uniterl ::;tat
s Goyernment, an 
old English nlcolllt'tO' and ß
'-fisherman 
remarked, "Oh, let thp Yankees have 
it ; the Rabuun won't rise to a tly," 
Southern California might g
 hy de- 
fault in this way, as tl
.-fiHhillg, compared 
with that of the East, i
 not to he ha(l, 
though the ::-)an Uahriel, Aroyo Leco, anù 
other caìíons ha\Te man)' "poob where 
gleams of light awl color tlash, telling 
of the li,.ing rainhow lurking in the 
Rhadows, If southern California is cle- 
fil'ient ill hla('k-bass f'trt':tmH and 
al- 
mon pools, it po::;scss('s the filH'Hbllarino 
fishing in X ortl1 American "at(>rs; nut 
only in the size and gmll
. qualities of 
the fish, hut in the variety of formR 
"hich follow ea('h other aH ill(' Beasons 
:ulvance, adlling new and constant zest 
to the ,",port. 
The striped-hasH fishing has its pro- 
totype here in the gamy 
'cllow-tail, 


,-:pr;ola r!ol',-:aTi,-:, which attainH a weight 
of forty or fifty pounds. find is as }'n.pid 
in its movementr.; as the tal pon. .tn 
important personage is he who Innd!'l a 
yellow-tail on nn ordinary stripe(l-has
 
rod, red. nna line. Equally gamy as 
the n
ll()w tail is the b('n-1Jas
, ranging' 
up to si 
t.'" pUllnd!'l. \\ hile thp barra.cu- 
da. tuna. nlhieore, and OtlJ('I"s at1'ord the 

port estet:l1lcd ùJ blue fì
hermen in the 
East. 
From the Snnta Barhara Islana
 to 
thp Coronn(lo
. nnd ],('YOll(l. is the field 
of t1le 8I1utl1('1"11 Ca1ifOl;1Ïa ".alton ; t}){> 
isl:l1u1s of the Santa Bnrlmrn chnnn{'l, 
Santa Catalina and Sun r}('mente heing 
particnlnrl
 hL1non
 in the piscatori':ll 
annal.. and the :\Il'cea of Ion'r
 of tins 
Hport-\\ int{'l' IUHI summer. The i
]and 
of Santa ('atnlina is the principal rul- 
lying--point, ht'in
 the 1argpst, l)(N
('ss- 
iug HIP small to\\ n of .\ v:LIon, 8. popu- 
lnr HlIlllJlWr resolt, with numerouo.; ba
's 
nud harbors protected from the in-shore 
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"Three hundred and forty-two and a half, sir." 


wind that blows in heneath the steaclv 
trade. An icleal spot it is-a series 
f 
mountain ranges, from one thuusand to 
twenty-six hundred feet, rising green- 
hued fron1 the blue waters of the Pacific 
and extending twenty-two miles down 
the coast, and an equal distance from it. 
From the slopes of the Sierra 3Iuc1re, 
forty miles uwa
., the island appe
rs 
formed of two lofty peaks, sloping gently 


to the S8a ; but standing upon its high- 
est summit I looked <1O\\ll upon range 
after range, cutting the island into a 
maze of eaìíons that wound in every 
direction to the sea. K ear its llorther;} 
portions two harbors extend in from 
opposite sides; the island evidently at 
one time haying heen separated, the 
isthmus, as it is called, heing hut a few 
hundred feet aero
s ; from this it widens 
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out to six miles or more. The i!'-lllnd 
beeIDS in reality a gigantic mountain pro- 
jecting frolll the o('pall. The ('liff... are 
wn.j('stic, hc(,tIing, rising' I:;h('pr frolll tIH' 
sen, broken into strange forms, and tinted 
'" ith folds ane I splashes of color. 1'he 
only hea.ches are at tIlt' mouths of tIw 
cn.ñoI1
, or perhap
 where the continued 
fulling of rQ('ks ill laud-slides caU!3eJ h
. 
the winds ]1Rve formed a vantage-gTollIHl 
for waves. Ou the west coast the two. 
ass'tils the rliff.-; with sullen roar, and 
the in-shore wind \\ hirls up the ('añons, 
h('a.ting the fo
 against the l'oeks IltHl 
l)('aring it aloft, where it is dissipated 
hy the radiating heat of the mountains. 
On tIw ('ast the water is calmer find 
often like gla::,!:), affording favoraùle con- 
ditions for boating and fishing. 
The air of this island in the sea seeDlS 
redolent with romance. 'fhree hU1Hlr(.C] 
years ago Cabrillo, a. Spanish adventurer, 
cast anchor iu one of its harhors and 
name<1 it La. Victoria, aftpr one of his 
vessels. In IGo2 Vi
caino visitel1 Ilnd 
gave it tIle present name of 
anta Cata- 
lilla. 1-'ather Ascencion, who accOlupall- 
ied him, describes the inhabitants as sun 
worshippers. one of whose temples he 
found near the two harhors. In these 
early dn.
's the island ha(l a large anel 
prosperous native population; every 
well-watered cañon had its village, and 
I have found evidences of thelll on Horne 
of the highest rangeR. 
One of mv first 'visits to 
anta Cata- 
lina was f
r th(' purpose of opening 
f:,cnllc of the ancient graves of th
sp peo- 
ple, and while thinking the matter over 
with" )[eÅicun .Joe," who has lived thirty 
)'en.rs on the island, I took out an 01;1 
hass-rod that had seen service on the 
St. Lawrence, and began looking" it over. 
" \Yhat vou eateh with that?" asked 
my compa'nion, with a curious look on 
his Rtrong In<1ian face. 
"Bass. hlack," I answcl'ed, noncha 
lautly, whirling the l'eelllll<llÜ.;tening to 
the III usic. 
" \Yhat !" retorted Joe. lau
hing; 
then, h how Illueh he w{>igh ?" 
" }'ive poull<ls," thinking of a. eertain 
afternoon on the river. 
" 011 !" continued Joe, "I thollt{ht 
'ou mean bla('k Hea-hass." 
. "\Y ell. Low much does Le weigh'f" 
I a
ked. 
VOL. X.-ll 


U7 


U Ho\\ mu(.h he \',eigh? You want 
cft,tch "ith that?" said .Joe, pointing to 
the rod "ith scorn. "\Yby, mall, he 
wpigh tiu' hlUl<ln'd pouwls. 1.eH, bluck 
t:lca-La
s run from !-;cV('uty-five to five 
hundred, seven hundred })ounds." 
I ran on'r in IllV mind the ,'an- 
ous }wavy-wf'ight t
1.leH-the tarpon, 
striped-bass, 
ah1l0Il rods, and ('ame to 
the conclusion that a. ßn.
-stafr with 0. 
donke.) - engine reel attachment might 
do; yet decidf'd, then awl there, to take> 
a black sea-hass, if it was among tIt 
 
possibilities. 1 announeed Ill,)' fletermi- 
nation interrogatively to ruy guide awl 
oarsman. 
" Of course you catch one if 'you know 
how. I show JOll when, he Jive. It tak( 
patience, if you haye it," was the reply. 
I was well supplied with this neces- 
sary, and a few daJ's later found m,)'self 
gliding away in the deep Hh:l(loWH of the 
rocks, headed for one of the haunts of 
the de('p-sea ha
H. The water here '\Va" 
so clear, ohjects fort)' feet helow could 
be distinctly seen, glances into t1<. 
depths Hhowing all almost tropical con- 
dition of things. Bright-hu{>d fislleR, 
yellow and orange, dart
<1 b
', whilp 
patches of wirJ' sea-weed gleamed with 
blue and iridpscent tints. In the waterY 
"'pace fairy-like 'JU d 1l
(1' ruov
d lazil
. 
about, rising and falling, while here, 
thpre, and everywhere ß.ar;hed a '\"eritable 
gem in red, gold, hlue, green, aud amùel', 
the minute crustacean sapphirina. 
\Yhen off a point which jut-i boldly 
into the sea, the keeper of th.. fortuneH 
of the black sea-baRs ('eased 1'0\\ ing, 
cast anchor, and ,\ e swung in the cur- 
rent that ran along' the rocky 
hores to 
the north. Thf' tackle produce(l by illY 
oarSUlan "as not (.
thptic. The linc 
was alUlost as large as that elllplo
 ed in 
the haliùu t fishpries of t he ]
a!'-t, \\ hill" 
the hook "aM perhaps t"ice a... lnrge a"i 
a tarpon-hook, arranged with R. we11- 
working swivel. LÌ\{' hait, l\ "hit<. tish 
which we soon (,Ilught. WM ntta('bed. 
with a sinker sufficient to curry it down. 
The line was then drop}>>(.(l '0 \"e r. nnd 
that patiellt waiting, which Ulßkt.!,- all 
HucceHSful fishermen philoso})hen;, be- 
gun. 
Thn'e l1un<1r(-'(l- n's. OIlC hundn'(1 
years tLgO, a boat cou1
l not hn'\"c dropped 
all('hor hen' without heing tJ)(. object 
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of hundreds of eYe
, and the news would 
have been tlashe'd frOll hill-top to cañon 
to the various camps; now the only 
observers WeI'e the 
hag that flew along 
near the boat, its long, snake-like neck 
extended, startling the flying-fish into 
the air in fright, and a wondering l)air 
of eyes that stared at us, telling of a 
smt-lion making the grand rounds; while 
the leaping forms near shore were seals, 
bound for their rookery around the bend. 
The whistle of the pfumed quail canlf' 
softly over the crags from the neighbor- 
ing cañon, and the gentle musical rip- 
ple of the waves lulled us to fancied re- 
pose. 
I had been watching the interesting 
face of my 1\Iexican guide, wondering at 
his life, when I noticed his eyes sudden- 
IJ
 grow large; then he lifted the line 
gently with thumb and forefinger. It 
trembled, thrilled like the string of a 
musical instrument touched bv some 
player beneath the sea. Slowly"'it took 
his fingers down to the water's edge. 
A bass? Yes. No snap, no sudden 
rush, no determined break for liberty as 
I had seen the black bass make. I was 
disappointed; a simple drag. But the 
l\Iexican smiled and passed me the line, 
arranging with the other hand the coil 
in the bottom of the boat. 
"He's a young one," he remarked. 
"Pay him out ten feet, then jerk an' 
stan' cIear the line." 
These instructions took but a few 
seconds, yet the line was now gliding 
through Iny hands like a living thing- 
four, eight, ten feet. Suddenly it tnut- 
ened, and for a single second the ten- 
sion hurled the sparkling drops high 
in air; then, leaning forward, I jerked 
the line with all my strength. I have 
watched the silvery form of the tal1Jon as, 
like a gleam of light, it rushed into the 
air, shaking, quivering" before the fall, and 
have lmndled large fish of many kinds, 
but I was unprepared for the deep- 
water tactics of this king of the hass. 
For a brief period there was no response, 
as if the fish had been stricken with sur- 
prise at this new sensation; then a smoke, 
a succession of snake-like forms rising 
into the air-nothing but the line leap- 
ing from its coil. " Ah, he only a young 
one," said Joe; "take hold." 
In some way I had lost the line in 


this rush. "
atehing my Ol)poltunity, 
I seized it again. and by an effort that 
thoroughl:y tested the luuscIes, brought 
the fieree rush to an end. Then came 
heavy blows distinctl)" given, as from the 
sholùder, evidently produced as the fish 
t
1rew its head back in quick succe::;- 
SlOne 
"Take it in!" said my companion, 
excitedly, and bending to the work I 
hrought the line in, fighting for every 
inch that came; when the l\Iexican 
shouted a warning. 'Yhizz! and the 
coils leaped again into the air. Notll- 
ing could withstand the rush-a header 
dil'ectly for the bottom and away. 
The anchor had been hauled up by 
the l\iexican at the first strike, and now, 
with line in hand, we were off, the boat 
churning through the water, hurling 
the spray over us, and bearing waves of 
gleaming foam ahead. 
"Take in!" cries Joe, who stands 
by the coil, and again, slowly fighting 
against the dull blows, the line comes 
in. Ten feet gained, and, whizz-eee r 
as n1any more are 101:;t. In it comes 
once more, hand over hand, the holder of 
the line bending this way and that, hying 
to preserve a balance and that tension 
which would pI'event a sudden break. 
N ow the fish darts to one side, tearing 
the water into foam, leaving a sheet of 
silvery bubbles, and swinging the boat 
around as on a pivot. Now it is at the 
surface-a fleeting vision followed by a 
rush that carries the very gunwale un- 
der water. This, followed by a sudden 
slacking of the line, sends de
spair to the 
heart: he is gone, the line floats. K 0, 
whizz! and away again, down. All the 
tricks of the sturdy black bass this giant 
of the tribe indulges in, except the n1Îd- 
air leaps which gladden the heart of 
the angler. Quick turns, downwartl 
rushes, powerful blows, mighty runs thi
 
gamy creature luakes, fighting inch by 
inch, leaving an impression upon th(> 
mind of the fisherman that is not soon 
forgotten. 
'Yith a large rope, and by taking 
turns, the fish could haye ùeen mastered, 
but such methods were not considerell 
sportsman-like here. It must be'taken 
free-handed, a fight at arm's-length, and 
heing such, the moments fly by; it ig 
balf an hour, and we have not yet seen 
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the olltlinp of our game. nraaually the 
rushes grow It.ss, till' hlo\\"s are lighter, 
awl what is taken is all gain. 
"It takp your wind," :,aitl .JOf', ,\ ith 0. 
low laugh. 
 
So it hall, and I stood braced against 
the gun walt' nCtt.r a final du....h-a hurst of 
spepd - to hCP a ma.gnificent fish, hl:1.C'k, 
lowering, with just n 
oupc;on of white 
1.eneath, Imss Hwiftly ncross tllP line of 
vision, whirling the 1.oat arouwl ena for 
end. 
.. You\'e got him," frmll astern, is ell- 
C'ouraging ; )"Pt I have my ùouhb
; an 
honest opinion would huve hrought the 
confc

ion that I was in the toib. But 
th(' fi Ilrry Wfl.S the last. Heveral SWf'CpS 
aroUlHI the 1.oat, and the bla('k sea-hasH 
la
' alongside, CO\ ering- boat and men 
with flying' sIn'a)' with strokes of its 
powprful tail. 
" It is a small one," ejaculates my man, 
\\iping the spra)? from his face. Imagine 
a small-mouthc<l blaC'k hass cnlarged, 
filled out in every dire(.tion until it WH.H 
six fcet long, ancl plump in proportion; 
tint it in ri('h (lark lines, almost black, 
with a lighter 8}>Ot bstween the pectoral 
fins; give it a pair of e
 es as large as nn 
ox, }>o\\ ('rful tins anù tail, a massive 
head, pOIHl('rous, toothless jaws, and you 
ha.\e the hlack Hea-bass, or Jew fish 
- the best fightcr, the largest l,onJ 
depp-spa fish in Pacifir watel'S.' Too 
large to he b,ken into the hoat, it haa to 
he towed in, and finally, after heing 
stunne<1 with an ax(' after the quieting 
method npplie,l to ml1skallonge in the 
Ht. La\\TenCe, we got underwa
', the 
huge bOll)" ßoatin
 ul1comfortahly be- 
hind, materially rebu'\ling the I>rog- 
ress. 


!)!) 


The cutry tl) 
\VUIOll harhor was oue 
of triUlllph: us at that time flu capture 
of 0. ho.s'i \\ as 0. nc\\ thing to \ i'iitors; filul 
as the nla
'1lifil"('n t creature" us baulf.d 
IIp 011 tIH' Hawls hy \\ illillg hands, the ('ll- 
tire }>opulation gn.tlu.l'( c1 ahout to lit,Ì('1) 
to the detnib of the sport. Then came 
tIw \\ eighillg. "Thn'e hundred o.l1d 
forty-t\'\o and 0. half, I-;ir," Hllid a 'Jpxicull 
youth who had trirecl the fish up; "het- 
ter than the an'rage." GIor)" enough for 
oue <1:1\-. 
During' this summer, o.t Catalina, about 
tW{'l1ÌJ of tll('RP fish were ('aught, rung- 
ing from cight
. poullds to threp l1un- 
drcll and fifh". All were femaleH, read v 
to spawn, m;a had come in to PchbÎe 
ß('ueh for this purpoA(" depositing their 
eggs in August awl BcpÌ('mher. This 
localit
. has always hct'n a famouR }>luce 
for thcm, and tell thousand pounds were 
taken there in a Hingle day four 
-ears 
ago. .\t tlmt time th('re was a s
'ste- 
matic fishcry, the meat heing dried and 
-tell it 110t in Gath !-sold us hon('leHs 
cod. ::\1 Y Oar:-;lllan iuforIncd me that tile 
bass ha
l he en frightened off. The::;e 
fishprmell kiIIecl the fish on the spot, 
thrc)\\ ing the heads overboard. o.nd 80 
the haAS left. only comparatiYel
. few 
having heen seen sinee. 
This is a native w'rsiol1. The fish un- 
douhtealy migrate. going into dee})er 
watcr c1uring the ,\ inter, or possibl) to 
t]H' Aouth. 
It is often sfl.id that there is little 
pleasure in taking deep-sea fish; hut to 
capture the hla('k spa-hass, fn.e-Imnded. 
pIa)? it fairly, and hring' it to the gatr, 
is an experience that well compo.res ill 
sport a11<l excitC'lIlf'nt "ith hana-liu(' 
tarpoll fishing on the Uulf ('oast. 
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B)' John Elliott Curran. 


T was late in the after- 
noon and nearly dinner- 
time when we arrived at 
my Uncle Richard Kel- 
lial"d's house. Jre were I my- 
self, just turned fifteen, Ralph 
ten, and Eliza eight, and our 
nurse, Jane. The house was 
in the Kelliard hundred of 
Delaware, about three miles 
from the sea in a straight line, and he- 
hind it there was a stretch of woods. It 
was a large stone house, built in colo- 
nial times, of a noble sort, with high ceil- 
ings, broad and deep in its proportions, 
a large pOI"ch ill front, and a balustrade 
around the roof. There was a grove of 
large white oaks in front and behind; 
in the rear, behind them, were the slave 
quarters and the large buildings for the 
stock and crops. 
::\Iy Uncle Richard occupied this estate 
as a bachelor. 'Ve had come from New 
Orleans, where our mother, his only sis- 
ter, had just died. Our father had died 
about the time Eliza was born, and we 
had come now to make our home with 
Uncle Richard. I remember so well 
just how he looked when Jacob, the 
negro coachman, drove us up to the 
door and he met us on the porch, and 
how the old house impressed me. ::\Iy 
uncle looked old to me then, though he 
was but thirty-eight. He was bald a lit- 
tle, and while his short curly hair and 
a certain roguishness in his blue eyes 
made bÏIn look young, yet there were 
lines on his face; the muscles on it "ere 
strongly marked, and there were little 
wrinkles on his forehead, and here and 
there a spear of silver was in his hair. 
His face was quite red. His mustache 
was not at all severe, but curled in a sort 
of boyish way down over the ends of 


his lips, which were full; his Inouth 
seemed to me a particularly good-nat- 
ill"ed one; perhaps it was because when 
he opened it such pleasant, gentle, hear- 
ty words of welcome came from it. Un- 
cle Dick opened the carriage-dom", look- 
ing as glad as coult,l be, and when he saw 
us all dressed in black-he had seen us 
only in colors before-he seemed sud- 
denly to feel a shock. He lifted me first, 
tenderly, in his arms; and he was so kind, 
and his elnbrace was so warm and fathe1'- 
like that I suddenly burst into tears on 
his breast; and Uncle Dick would not 
set IDe down till he had quite soothed 
me. I loved him from that minute. 
Being the eldest of the children I felt a 
responsibility upon J1Ie, and it seemed 
to me all at once that I had found a lov- 
ing friend. He was just as kind to Ralph 
and Eliza, and led us all in, in a group, 
to the big hall and took off our wraps 
for us. Old 1\I1's. Hackett, the house- 
keeper, was there too, and she was kind. 
She had been Uncle Dick's and mam- 
ma's governess when they were chil- 
<-1ren. 
After we had been taken to our rooms 
Uncle Dick led us all down into the 
dining - room. "Then the lamp was 
brought in and the shades were drawn, 
I 
aw how large and high it was, with 
great windows at each end and a huge 
fireplace behind nle, where some long 
sticks were sizzling. It was wainscoted 
and had paper on the walls; but the 
ceiling was of dark wood and beams. 
The linen of the table was very white 
and fine, and the dishes were of 
ilvf'r ; 
and the dinner was served in courses bv 
the black Juan Harrison, who wore ;1. 
black jacket and white apron. Two or 
three decanters were on the table. :No 
one used them but Uncle Dick, who 
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Bf'f'IlW<1 to me Hot to stint hiuuw!f; 
though I learnNI n.ftf'rward that he 
helpNI himself less than usual that 
night. 'VIWIl we rOHf.' from th(> tahle 
liP asked us all to come and kiss him 
good-night, and we left him there. 


'Ill(' next Jl10nling whell I \\ oke and 
looked out uf illY window I sawall 
around us fie1dH of brownish - gr('eu. 
That was the (.orn and wheat, with which 
the country wa:i mOHtly sown; and off 
at one end there was a '-ast sweep of 
clf'ar green ; this, I afterward learned, 
\\ IlS a peach orchard. The fields were 
all divided by hedges of still another 
shade, and out beyond them all stretch- 
ed the salt marsh. It was very wille, 
n.nd extended up and do" n as far as I 
could see. There were a few little 0 b- 
jects on it, like a hut or a post, and 
they were very conspicuous, jutting up 
out of the dark - brown level. There 
must have he en a navigable creek wind- 
ing through the meadow, for I saw a 
gray sail creeping hither and thither 
over the expanse. It looked strange 
a.nd wraith-like, for I coul<l see no wa- 
ter, and it seemed to he 1110\ ing on the 
land. It looked the Inore nlysterious 
becauso, with the winding of the salt 
creek, it moved about uncertainly and 
seemed to be restle::,s and brooding. I 
knew it afterwanl well for the sail of 
the freighting scow of old Ham Rath- 
bone, who kept a taV(,I"11 at the head of 
tide-"ater, by the bridge. I could see 
the white shanty of a tavern now, awl 
the white lines that WCl'e the timbers 
of the bridge, from my window. At 
them the upland hegan. Beyond the 
brown marsh was the strip of sea, shim- 
mering in light hlue and 8ilver under 
the nlOrning sun, and melting away into 
the hazy sky. From the other Ride of my 
room I could see a mile or two of fields 
running back, and then the woods 
with their somhre, rough-cut edge. 
I used to think that encle Dick must 
have been lonesome here, at least before 
we came. rl'he country was so flat, with 
only ver
' gentle uIHlulatioll!-i here and 
there. There waH llothiu:.{ abrupt in 
the whole landscape; e\erywhere it was 
PXIUl.llSP; only the woods ehopped it. 
Even the clouds seemed to be flat above 
Bll this flatness; and when it was over- 
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east I u!-.cd to feel a!-i if I were het\\t:t:l1 
h\ 0 wille Ahcets of tiomething or other 
that "ere near together. But my unci,.. 
seemed to likp it, 1.'lw land JUlid him 
a (.omfortable living. The fielùs were 
well tilled, and the slaves were ""ell us.d 
and happ,y. 
There waR a large libraQ. in the house, 
and Uncle Dick read a great ùeal. He 
1111(1 heen to Congres..;. H was fonel of 
hOl.8es, and had Home good hUl1tt:rh u'" 
well as road horses. He lo\ed the 
ater 
too, and kept a little sloop in the cre{.k. 
.Altogether, overlooking the field wort.. 
and all, he was in the open air full half 
the da,". 3lrs. Hackett told us he sel- 
dom h
d company Ata) ing at tlw houHe ; 
the nearest neighbor "as Doctor Har- 
gan, and he "as four miles away. 


The do.\" after our arrival Doctor 
Hargan caÌled and paid his respects to 
us, and sta:yed to dinner, and Aat OP1)0- 
8ite me at the tahle. Hp '" a8 a ver) old 
friend of en de Hichm'd's, and had been 
his college mate. He, also, was born in 
Delaware. I was fascinated by his face. 
There was Romething diabolical in it. 
His cheeks were thin, but quite tlorid, 
and a short, shiny, black beard went 
l'ound his face. HiH forehead" as nar- 
row, but high enough, and his stiff, 
black hair grew dose around it. His 
eyes were dark ana restle
H. and seenlf'd 
to shoot glanccs this way and that all 
the time. Under his beard his lips were 
very rell. IlHleed he was hall(h
ollle. 
hut "ith a kind of wicke(l handsome- 
ness ; and he seemcd always so intent 
and restless that he almost seared nl{' 
-as if hi:i e
'es \\ ere looking through 
me and everywhere else all at once. 
But he laughed, and talked, and was 
hl'ight-quite like men of the \\ orld I 
had seen in X ew ürlen.ns. "'hen" e 
lpft the table he rose and baùe us goo(l 
night very politely. 
As we left the room l\Irs. Hackett 
took myhand, and I asked, .. "-ho i
 
Doctor 'Hargan ? " 
" 'Vh\" Fannie are YOU afraitl of 
him? " she answer
d, as I prel)bed ngaÏll'öt 
her. 
"Oh, no," I said; .. onl\" I like rl1cle 
Richard hettpr." 
" He and vour uncle are great frif'lHIs," 
said she. .: You \\ ill see ß gn.at <leal of 
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him here. You see they ha.yen't lnuch 
company in this part òf the country, 
and so they are company to one another; 
he has no wife. He is a great doctor," 
she added. 
" Is he ?" I asked. It seemed to me 
he must know everything. 
" Oh, yes! he has a diploma from the 
gI'eat Imiyersity at Philadelphia, and he 
has made wonderful cures. He is verv 
energetic and never gives a patient up. 
'Yhy, he seems fairly to fight with 
Death sometimes. Yes, when he gets 
his little bottles out and broods over 
the desk, and fi
es his little black eyes 
on I don't know what, and is silent and 
thinks, you might think he was getting 
advice from the devil and the nether 
world. He always wins." 
That about the little bottles and the 
devil expressed exactly what was in my 
mind, and I asked, "But is he good, 
1\lrs. Hackett?" 
" I ne-ver heard of his doing anything 
wicked," she answered; "but-why, 

.ou wouldn't suspect a friend of your 
(Tncle Richard of being wicked, would 
YOU ?" 

 "Xo," I said, quickly; H but perhaps 
he has got him in his power or some- 
thing" - I had read blood- curdling 
stories of that sort. H Are they really 
friends? " 
H There is no doubt about that," said 
she. 
That Ilight it was windy and some- 
thing kept banging about the house so 
that I could not sleep well, and eVel'Y 
time I woke up I had been dreaming 
about a black man and a little black 
bottle. 
The last time I woke up I heard 
horse's hoofs going down the drive- 
that was Doctor Hargan's horse, I 
thought-and the light, which had been 
coming from the library window on the 
pink trunk of the oak-tree outside DIY 
window, went out. Then there were 
footsteps on the bare hall below, and 
they came up the stairs. I was sure it 
was my uncle's step, but it was heavier 
than his ordinary step, as if his foot was 
weighted and hardly under his control. 
But I was too sleepy to think luuch 
about it then. 
As the days went on I usecl to notice 
that Uncle Richard was drowsy some- 


times. But he was always Yer
' kind to 
us. He used to take us out with him in 
his sloop, the Curlew; and many a day 
we cruised off the Ahol'e, and saw how 
different the upL'1.nd and the marsh 
looked frolll the watel'. 
Sometimes he would be 'very grave 
and we could not get him to bugh. At 
dinner he used to drink a great deal 
of wine; and toward the end of the 
n1eal he would generally go sound asleep 
and not wake up when we went out. 
I heard Mrs. Hackett say once to Jane 
that" his evenings were just as bad as 
his dinners." Sometimes :àlrs. Hackett, 
going out of the dining-room with us, 
would take our hands with a kind of 
convulsive grasp, and I could feel her 
arm trembling. From week to week it 
went on worse and worse. 
Doctor Hargan was at the house a 
great deal; and though he seemed so 
much like a black-art man to me, yet as 
he was such a good friend of Uncle 
Richard, and as I grew 80 oppressed 
thinking about lilY uncle-crying about 
it at night-and although we three chil- 
dren Wel'e noisy and Uncle Dick was 
kind to us, yet, when I stopped to think, 
the big house seemed so desolate and 
everything going wrong, I found at last 
I could stand it no longer and made up 
my mind to speak to the doctor. So one 
afternoon I stole away for a ride, and 
as soon as I got out of sight of the house 
I galloped over to Doctor Hargan's as if 
the witches were after me. 
It was a hot summer afternoon and 
I found him lying on a big lounge in his 
office, smoking a cigar and reading. 
His house was large like ours, and he 
had even more land. He got up quickly 
as I came in - for I suppose I looked 
warm and excited-and asked if any- 
body was sick. I said H Ko," and calmly 
sat dO'Wll in a large ann-chair. DodoI' 
Hargan sat down on his lounge again. 
I tried to appear composed, but I never 
yet bad been able to get over my first 
feeling of fright at the doctor. " Doctor 
Hargan," I said, "I have come to you on 
business. " 
"Yes, madam," lIe replied, looking at 
me quizzically. 
But I did not care for that. "I wish 
to know," I said, "about our Uncle 
Richard. " 
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Tbe doctor's face grew Hober, awl he 
looked as if he had Leen cunfronted 
'\\ ith a question which lmd heen bohbing 
about hefore hiIn and which he wa
 now 
o b1iged to ans'\\ ere 
" I tull n. fripnd of Uncle Uichard," I 

aid, "and I wish to belp him and male 
everything rigbt. It must be done." 
He smiled a little at illJ emphasis, but 
then grew grave again. 
"You al.e a good little maid to think 
of him," he said; and he got up and 
('ame and pushed lny hair back from my 
forehead where illY rapid ride had left 
it, and looked at nle. I did not feel so 
much afraid of him any more. "Look 
at that picture," he Raid; and he opened 
the blind wider, so that the light came 
in on it. I looked at a painting on the 
wall, and saw a portrait of what might 
have been Ralph awl myself if he had 
only been the elder and I the younger. 
"The girl is JOur mother," he said; "do 
:vou see how JOU look like her?" 
I felt m:rself blushing and said I did 
not know. 
He looked back and forth from me to 
the picture, and said, as if he were by 
himself, "Just the same yellow haÜ., the 
same outline of nose, the same-" but 
he said 110 more, and went and closed 
the blind again. ""r e are all old frienùs 
down here," he said, " clown here in this 
out-of-the-way place. There are old ties. 
I fUn a friend of your Uncle Dick's." 
"'Vhat is the matter with him?" I 
aske(l 
He was silent awhile and looked at 
me, and here and there. I thought he 
was not going to answer; but all at once 
he Haid, "He is heart-broken." Then 
he started up and walked up and down 
the room. 
")ly dear little friend," said the doc- 
tor, in his quick way, "will JOU think 
me cruel if I talk to yon as if you wen
 
grown up? These are grown-up peo- 
ple's affairs. I think :you ought to 
know." He paused a moment and then 
he said, as if measuring his words, 
"Your uncle had a sort of a knock-J.own 
blow a short time before you came." 
The doctor's brow was knit. "It is 
sometimes a credit to a man, :\liss Fan- 
nie, to be susceptible to a knock-down 
blow." 
"I know what JOu mean," I said. 
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"Ullclf., Bi('lmrd IS very 10\ÏDg, and if 
Homeb()dy-" 
II YOU!' uncIe," interrupted Doctor 
Hargan, "is a JUan of character; he has 
wOI'ked well at \VaHhington, and no OIl( 
considers him a baby. Ne\erthelesH, 
}'annie, do" n here in the heart, if-if 
a friend-uses him unjuHtly, in an un- 
friendly way-stop! I must tell you the 
Htory. Did 
'ou e\ er hear of Agnes For- 
rell? Doubtless never. I knew her; 
Rhe is a becoud or third cousin of miut-'. 
Your Uncle Dick nmer knew her until 
Hhe was married-the CounteHs Coronna 
-when they were ill ,\ aHhington onf" 
win ter. Hers WitS the nlOAt brilliall t 
wedding there had been in Baltimore in 
Ulany a day. Count Coronna wa
 the 
bl'idegroum, an Italian. He had been a 
soldier-creditably, for augbt I know; 
was said to have property. 'Vbether 
he did have finy, I don't know. ...\t all 
events he had none a few years later. 
He was forty and she nineteen. But 
he was handsome, and an adept; it was 
not difficult to win her and her estate- 
an estate due by inheritance from her 
grandfather when she should be twenty- 
one. Thí'Y" ent to J>hiladelphia. to 
Ii ve. " 
Doctor Hargan stopped a moment. 
" 'Yell, various things happened. The 
Countess Coronna grew, and grewold- 
er, and fOlmd that she was something 
that the Count in no way responded 
to. This is how it was: Count Coronna 
was an iceberg; what pal:)sion he had 
was amhitious. He was a queer mi
t- 
ure. He had married her for her mone\" 
and bel' station. She was very beauti- 
ful. Her money he spent, her beauty he 
wore as he might have worn a military 
decoration on his breast. But he did 
not pretend to give her any love-after 
the first phantom of it wa
 gone. Hl 
was punctilious. He would hand her 
out of a coach alS if she was somebo(h 
else's wife. But it was all enamel, glit- 
tpr. You mav imagine Hhe was not nt 
peace. He e
'l.cted her devotion, a kind 
of wicked devotion, ùorn of 8 resolution 
to win him. She received gn.at ath'n- 
tion
 from men in sodet\". He becarue 
rabidly jealous. I have b
en finger-prints 
011 hel: throat, hlack awll)lue, "hich she 
had tried to covel. up with a ruJlle; but, 
poor starved helut that 8he wac;, this 
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was sign of some sort of affection for her 
-so she imagined-and she forgave it 
on the instant find was only the more 
deyoted. _it this time she met Jour 
uncle. There-there was no wickedness 
of relation. The poor girl was young 
vet. She gave her deepest confidence to 
Richard. There was friendship there, 
as well as- It was all truth. 
"I think it was four :rears she knew 
your uncle, and there were letters be- 
tween them; and he saw her in Phila- 
delphia, 'Vashington, and Baltimore at 
the usual parties; and there was alwaJs 
an undefined expectation somehow; this 
relation of hm's to her husband was so 
false, so superficial. So there was some 
understanding, as between real friends. 
She was not to do anything great with- 
out conferring with Bichal'd. He-his 
life was staked on her. She brightened, 
inspired, made him. In the midst of it 
Count Coronna had preferment offered 
him in Italy. She went with him. 'Vas 
it still the pique? the determination 
to conquer him? She went; and not 
one word to Dick. Here was the truth. 
Coronna wished to bring back the Amer- 
ican girl to Italy as a mere matter of 
idle pride, capture, and moneJ. She 
went. But mark, it was to live there 
for good. She understood that. But 
she did it. Now I judge her leniently. 
Habit is strong, But if she stays there, 
is con ten t to, agrees to - I am mis- 
taken. Dick - you know what he is; 
:vou see how he loves you children. 
Here is the WOlnan he had faith in- 
and to have faith in a woman was the 
essence of Dick's life." 
I sat in utter silence, inwardly agape 
at the narrative and this picture the 
doctor had drawn, comprehensible to 
me in part, being fifteen, and incompre- 
hensible to me in part, being only fif- 
teen. The heart-matter I understood, 
the being friends; hut the rest I could 
only imagine vaguely. I only knew that 
I believed in Uncle Richard, and be- 
lieved that he loved us children. 
But Doctor Hargan came before me 
and smiled; yes, smiled. "I am a doc- 
tor, you know," he said. 
"Yes, sir." 
"And Richard is my patient." 
"Yes, sir." 
"I am going to take you a drive this 


aftelï100n. You can leave your pony 
here find ri<le him home after yon come 
hack. I am going to drive you dm"ll to 
Sam Rathbone's tavern, with your con- 
Hent. This is why." He took out a let- 
ter from his l)ocket and unfolded it. 
" I am going to send this letter to the 
Countess Coronna. It is from me to 
her. I tpll her that Dick is on a very 
steep road down to his grave; and that 
if it is her purpose to be a woman she 
should mend her slight to an old friend. 
I say that I should be happy to see 
her. You perceive there may be music. 
Hence I decline the nlail and choose The 
'Yilliams as my messenger. The carries 
brains, his schooner can carry a passen- 
ger if need be, and her commander is a 
-valiant fellow. Behold me, l\Iiss Fannie 
Yerchant, a cloven-foot of a devil before 
you." 
"I always thought you were a devil," 
I said, bursting into a fit of mixed laugh- 
ing and weeping. 
"COlne," he said, seizing both my 
hands; and with that he danced about 
the room, holding me at arm's length, 
kicking his legs and twisting his feet in 
a sort of devil-like fashion, and laughing 
at me, until I only laughed and my tears 
stopped. 'Yhen we went out to the pi- 
azza he gallantly gave me his arm. The 
wagon was there, and we got in and 
drove away. 
As we drove up to the little white- 
washed tavern Sam Rathbone, the 
keeper, came out to meet us. He had 
a long gray beard and was in his shirt 
sleeves. Sam was one of those charac- 
ters indigenous to our thinly populated 
part of the world, who had but little 
conscience toward the government when 
his pocket was on the other side-and 
a poor old pocket at best-but who 
felt a deal of duty toward old friends. 
'Vhat I mean to say is-and I found it 
out that very day-Rathbone turned a 
penny sOlnetimes by a little smuggling, 
with the help of Ike 'Villiams. His 
granddaughter, Sallie Rathbone, lived 
with him. 
"That is Sallie," said Doctor Hargan, 
H standing there talking with The 'Vil- 
Iiams. He is the valiant commander I 
spoke of; yonder, out there," pointing 
seaward with his whip to a schooner 
riding at anchor two Iniles away, "lies 
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the 
cuù, his vesspl; she is a smart hoat. 
Ike is one of llH hf're, younger tha.n \\e ; 
but we have seen him grow up frolll a 
poor farmer's lad to the 0\\ nership of 
this \ essel. Ht:) tra<1('s on his own a('- 
count-bolts for staves from our white 
oaks here to Italy, and wines back to 
Philn.<ldphia." 
The doctor tied his horse nud talked 
some time apart with Captain \Yilliams 
before he prespntf.d him to me. Then 
he said 1 was Hichard Kelliarù's very 
dutiful Joung niece, and the captain 
gave me his haud. His warm pressure 
seemed to denote friendship for Uncle 
Uichanl. Captain \rilliaIliH was a rather 
prepossessing-looking young nlan. He 
was tall, even somewhat lank, "ith a 
thin, hatchet face very InllCh hronzed, a 
full brow, and a quick pair of eyes like 
a hawk's. But his face was pleasant. 
"I am going to set out," said he, "on 
Doctor Ha.rgan's errand to - UlOrrow 
morning." 
" I am glad :you are going so soon," I 
Raid. ::\Iy !-;ituation malle rue feel old, 
and I may have seemed olll-faf.05hionell. 
He looked at me a mOlnent, as if he 
would like to he succef.05sful in llis errand 
for nlJ sake as well as Uncle Riehard's. 
"And I hope, miss, I shall be back 
soon. The SCtHI is a lively chip, and if 
we have no very ba<l weather I could 
almost take a race with one of the clip- 
p
r packets; and yet she stows and isn't 
a yacht either." There \\ere no ocean 
steamers in those lla
's, JOU know. 
" There is nothing more, then?" said 
Doctor Hnr::mn, a<lclres:-;ing \Villiams. 
"I can think of nothing. "Tith the 
picture and yonr written direction I 
shall get along all right." 
" K 11.ples is Jour port?" 
"Yes, sir." 
Then they shook hands. As we drove 
away the 
loctor pointed out to me 
the dark-hrown line cro\\ning the <leek 
of the Hcuù. "That is her cargo of 
shooks," he saia; "she has cleared and 
is all read J." 
The next lIlorniug' when I looked out 
of my window the Scud was g-one. 


It was now the malarious midsulllmer 
and August weather, when encle luch- 
ard should have kept indoors at nig-ht ; 
yet he wa
 often along the coast alonè 
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in the Curlew, when the moon \\aH out, 
or even the Rtars onlJ. fhis would kt: p 
l1Ïm moro or le!-;s on the flab..., and he 
would often arrive home only in th( 
eurly morning. That "o.s very unhealth- 
ful. Doctor Hargan told him so, and 
told him he would he do\\ n with a HCVf'rr 
fever. But Uncle Dick did not change. 
Only he grew more affectionate to us 
children, if pOHsible. 
One afternoon when I was out drivinu' 
with Uncle Uichard, I looked up and 
saw his eyes fhed on me. "You look 
like Jour mother, }'an," Hai<l he, "as I 
remember her about your age." 
" PerhapH that ,\illlliRke you like me," 
I said; and I Rat a little closer to him. 
He smiled and put his hand on minf' 
und said, "I like you, Fan." 
He was dejected 11.ull solemn tbat af- 
ternoon, and I kept quiet. The mare 
walked at her eaRe along the road. )ly 
uncle's thougllts were eviùently far 
away, and when we got home and hp 
lifted me down from the cart, I put my 
arm8 round his neck and kissed him; 
anll he started and the tears came in hiH 
eyes, but only for a :second. I thought 
he wanted a friend, and that he was 
glad. 


One day-it was the middle of 
ep- 
tmnber then-Uncle Hichard had a vio- 
lent chill and then a raging fever. Doc- 
tor Hargan was sent for, and when h(\ 
arrived the patient was delirious. 
It proved that the fever was ß. mala- 
rial fever, hut complicated with other 
things; and after a few da:ys Doctor 
Hargan took me asiae ana told me that 
he lloubted very much whether Uncle 
Richard would get well. " It is all true, 
j llst as I told you," he fm.id; "he doesu't 
tight at all, but just gives up. I wi
h I 
had sent my message by The "ïlliams 
on his last voyage." But he seemed ir- 
ritatetl with his friend too. On the al- 
ternate days "Cnde Richard ,,"oultl come 
out of his .delirium for a while, and the 
doctor, still heli('\ ing in fllP (.ffieacy of 
Captain \\ïlliarns's en'and to Italy, said 
he believed if that woman would come 
eyen now Dick would get "pll ; thnt it 
wa
 Pl'imarily a IDOl1l1 di
eß..:)e, of lost 
fuith; that if she should turn out his 
friend he woula regain faith awl h(' 
cheerful. ".\nd I am not 
peakin
 as 
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a la
rman, sentimentally," said he, "but 
pathologically, as a ph
 sician." He was 
deeply provoked with his patient, 
though. " Dick is a fool! " he said; "a 
fool! If she had really understood him, 
as he imagines she did, it is incredible 
that she would have left him that way, 
as no friend should leave another." 
After a minute I asked, "Have YOU 
seen her husband?" ... 
"Yes," he snapped out; "there is bad 
blood between us." 
""-1J.at if he should come? " 
""Tith her?" 
" Ko." 
" Both come separately?" 
"Yes. " 
" Admirable-a climax." 
The doctor made me feel healthy. 
"The hardship of it is," he said, " she 
is a noble woman, to whOln things 
corne hard. But the hardest of all for 
her will be if she survives Dick Kelliard 
in this way;" and he pointed to the sick 
room. "No," continued the doctor, 
seriously, taking my hand and looking 
into my eyes, "you think I have a hard 
nature-" 
"Not toward Uncle Dick," I ::)aid, 
sobbing. 
He was silent. Finally he said, "My 
dear child-"and he put his arm around 
me-" I have my religion, anel my faith; 
would you believe it? Affection is worth 
something in this world." 
Then he left me. 
Doctor Hargan was staying at our 
house all the time; and that afternoon 
he said to me that if the Countess 
Caronna, or Agnes-he never seemed to 
know which to call her-did come, he 
wished to know it at once; that the next 
day would be the patient's critical day; 
would I take one of the horses and the 
two-wheeled chaise and go and stay at 
the tavern; that Sam knew about it, and 
Sallie would take care of me. 
That night I was down at the tavern, 
in the care of Sally and old Sam, with 
the horse and gig stabled in Sam's shed, 
my lodging was up in the loft of the 
cabin, curtained from the space next the 
ladder by a piece of figured drab calico. 
It had one window, to seaward-a pane 
of glass that would not open. l\ly head 
was right by it. 
Early in the morning I was awakened 


by the rain heating angrily against my 
pane of glass. It had been clear when 
I went to bed. A storm from the south- 
east had come up over night. I could 
not see a mile across the grass of the 
marsh. I dressed In "self and went down 
the ladder. Thewinel was howling dread- 
fully; and when I pushed open the door 
of the cabin it was slammed to again 
violently and I had a bruise on my fore- 
head. "There's no anchorin' in this 
storm," said SaIn, as he came in, with 
the salt air rushing in after him; "and 
I hope Ike is nowheres near the coast." 
It seemed then as if Heaven had inter- 
vened against us, for I was ready at any 
mmnent to hear bad news fI'mIl the 
house. 
The storm was the first September 
hurricane. Sam kept shaking his head. 
K 0 vessel could come near shore in such 
a tempest unless she was blown on ; and 
then- 
'Ve had our dinner at noon-that was 
Sam's hour-of fish chowder and pota- 
toes, and one of Sam's hens, in honor of 
me, I suppose. The storm had only in- 
creased since morning. 'Ve were all 
Inournful. Nothing could be done for 
two or three days. All at once Sam, 
who was leaning by the window looking 
out, muttered, "Good God!" and stag- 
ger
d backward. " Good God! " he said 
agaIn. 
"'Vhat is the Inatter, grandfathm'?" 
asked Sallie, running to him. 
His eyes were fixed as he leaned on 
her. "Tell me, child," he said; "there 
are spirits abroad! spirits!" and his 
frame shook and he pointed through the 
window. 
'Ve looked out, and saw, just shad- 
owy in the gray rain a mile off, a schoon- 
er running up the creek with half her 
mainsail set. "Do you see it, Sallie?" 
asked the old man, Dlournfully; "the 
spirit? " But suddenly he straightened 
up. "It's her!" he cried. "It's The! 
I saw her jibe! jibf'! God save us! I 
saw her jibe! A devil is Ike! Clear 
away, there!" and he was out of the 
doo;'. 
We ran out with him and saw the- 
vessel come running up the crooked. 
creek at a ten'ific pace, jibing with a re- 
port like a cannon at every sharp bend. 
It seemed not to take fi minute before 
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Hhe was right at hand. Then all at once, 
a::; we looked, the yeARel ran Alower, Hlid- 
ing- oyer Hw mud, tllf'n came to a fH1(l- 
den standstill, "ith her stem burying it- 
self in the wuter while thc Htern lurche<l 
up. The gale 8lnUlIllC(1 tho mainsail 
roull<l loose frOlll the blocks, and it hlew 
forward with the wind and kept suap- 
ping there like the rattle of musketry. 
The man who had heen at the wheel dis- 
appeared down the companion-way. 
"Bless my heart! " muttered Sam, in 
awe; "he jibe(l lu'r all the way up tho 
crepk. \Yhat a boy!" 
Two bailors were lowering a boat oyer 
the side. "I'd go to 'em mysplf," said 
Ham, "hut they'll get here quicker that 
way." 
'Ve stood on the string-piece of tho 
dock watching eyerything, though tlw 
fine rain was half - blinding our eyes 
and dampening our clothes. The wayes 
were angry, but Htill only choppy in the 
narrow creek, and Captain \Yilliams had 
embarked a female passenger and him- 
Helf safely and was pulling over the wa- 
ter. ..As he roundecl the shelterecl side 
of the dock, Rathbone sllOuteù, "Hur- 
rah, The! hurrah! But what a lad you 
are, The ! 'Vhy didn't you stand off the 
..hore? " 
" There was no standing off the shore," 
answered Ike ; "it was finding the creek 
or going ashore." 
"\Vell, you're a smart boy to fÌIlll it, 
and a smarter boy to stick her nose into 
it. .And you jibed all the way up- 
Hc:wen bless Wi I-and with this gale! 
\Yell, the Scud never was up here be- 
fore." 
" \Y ould you llave ha(l 1He go Rshore 
on the mud banks? 'Yhat was there to 
do but jibe?" 
"Thank the Lord Jour 1uainmast's 
standing," answered Ham. "But you're 
a smart sailor, Ike." 
AU thÜi was going- on while l
athbone 
with his pole - hook was guiding the 
boat's nose to the rickety ladder that 
went down into the water. But though 
I heard the words my e'yes were fixell 
on the laùy. This was she, then! Homc- 
how I was not at all startled that she 
had come. Things that we keenl
' e'\.- 
pect find us dull at the moment of their 
coming-. FrOlll the btern-sheets of the 
boat Rhe, with a pieee of tarpaulin (lrawll 
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0\ er her head and figure, was regardiug 
us all with 0. look half-dit;tresc;ed, half- 
dU7cll. I compreh(.wlecl that the '"('tisd 
had eh('ap('d vcry probahle shipwreck leHH 
than an hour a
o, and it was eah' to 
understand \\hat 0. ..train they ha(i all 
been uwlcr; awl I di(l not wow!(;r nt 
her "an, frightene<l appeilranc
. All the 
more so when she baw ou]y UH, all stran- 
gerH. And 011 what an (->l
rn11<1 Ahe Im(l 
cOllie! Bhe ha(l come for Uucle Bieh- 
anI's sake. Ah! the teat'S "ould hav
 
been in my e'yes an,Yway for hbu. 
So there I 8tood, when Hathhoné's 
hand helped her frOlIl the ladder, th . 
tears running do\\ n my chee1.H. I fmpr 
pose that marked me out for ..onte one 
interested, for she came toward we ; but 
I ran to her and buried my face in her 
dress. 
Thi
 ruust ha"e heeu to her a r '"e- 
lation of the distress "e were in. It 
seemed to give her a clue; for surely in 
such a storm I would have 1(;<1 her to a 
sheìter if I had not been prepossessecl 
with some great thing. I fdt her han<ls 
stroking my head. She bent over me. 
"You are Fannie :\Ierchant." Then she 
said, rapidly, "'Vhat about Jour rncle 
Richard? Is lle alive? I'i he very ill?" 
"He is alive," I said; "I hope he i
." 
I ran to the stable. But So.m was al- 
ready there, and had lmrnessed the hors(' 
to the ('haise. 
"\Vby, my girl," 1e said, "I ought tu 
drive YOU over in tbili rain." 
" X
," I said, "we can go fm,Íf.:r." 
He had backed the horb' out, ß.lld 
I ran to Madame Coronna. " Come, 
please," I Raid. 
But she stood there perfectly still, 
with changing expressiouli of pain going 
over her face. ,. \Vhere is Doctor Har- 
gan?" SIlO said, quickly. "I thought I 
should meet him." 
"He is at our house," I 8nid. 
"Riehm'd }\.pUianl's?" 
"Yes." 

he clasped her hands and turned her 
face to the spa, as if to look ha('k at 
what she had left, us if she would haye 
soug-ht counsel from tho
c things in 
Ita]y. But Aeaward there was no 8{'a, 
oul,. the thi('k of the driving tiuutheast 
'ito
'm that hlew in from it. It B\H'pt 
pitilesslJ past her, blo" ing out her gar- 
Jllent:i behind her. \\hi;;;t1in
 around the 
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old cnbin, and darting off across the up- 
lands-one bunch of rain aftel' another, 
like a gray gauze yeil wrenched oft'some- 
where and whirled away. Ola Sam 
stood watching her, as he held the horse, 
snorting at the tempest. The 01<.1 man'!::! 
face was reverent and wondering. For 
aught he knew she was in prayer. 
'Vhen at last she turned, her face was 
calm and paJe, like that of one in ß de- 
termined yenture, who bas just stilled 
the appeal of old habits, old scenes. 
She stepped in to the chaise, and I fol. 
lowed. 
Sam let go the horse's head, and we 
wel'e off, the storm seeming to lift the 
chaise along and driving the horse's tail 
fast uncleI' his legs. The rain beat, in 
sharp, fierce blasts, on the carriage top. 
The fields seemed to smoke. The trees 
all bent inland with us. The road was 
a sloppy pudding, and the high chaise 
wheels flung the yellow loam far out be- 
yond the horse's nose. Slap, slap, slap, 
went Ked's hoofs. 
For a time we said not a word, and 
Iny eyes were straight on the road. At 
last my companion shivered. I be- 
thought Ille. "You are cold," I said. 
"X 0," said she, "Captain 'Yilliams 
gave me some hot broth and tea. The 
cook was sent below as soon as we en- 
tered the creek." 
There was something soft and sooth- 
ing in her voice, and it led Ine to steal 
some glances at her. Her hair had es- 
capec1 at the siùes of her hood, 'Yhat 
I saw was brown, a little darker than 
Uncle Richard's; and her eyes were 
browner than his, though they had 
looked on the dock like blue eyes. All 
the expression about her eyes was hand- 
some, and I liked the shape of her fore- 
hearl. The lower part of her face was 
inviting and sweet, and yet it looked 
strong too. Then I thought of all Doc- 
tor Hargan had told about the treatment 
her husban<.1 had given her, and how 
she had behaved to him; and I thought 
I saw it all in her face. And did I see 
this coming to Richard in her face? I 
don't know, but I saw what gave me 
faith and made me believe in her. 
"You had a narrow escape from being 
wrecked," I said. 
She smiled a little and answered, 
H Yes." After a moment she said, " You 


mean Hhipwreck ;" tlwn she added, "this 
is a seyere storm." 
I thought she l'pally meant the storm 
that had been going on in herself. "You 
are sorry for Uncle Richard?" I said. 
" Sor;y ?" she repeated. "I would 
not be here if I were not sorry for him 
and for all things." 
As she did not ask about him I said 
" He is very sick. He is delirious most 
of the time. But Doctor Hargan thought 
:you nlight make him get well, if he 
should think again that you were a good 
'YOIllan. " 
"Good? " 
"Yes, the kind who do what is right 
and make people healthy and want to 
live, you know, friends. That is why I 
am hurrying so. He ,vasn't sick when 
Doctor Hargan wrote to you, only the 
other thing. 'Ve all love Uncle Rich- 
ard." I felt the tears l'unning down my 
cheeks, and Ned's ears were blurred. 
She Inight have taken offence at my 
defiance, but she did not. I felt a kiss 
on nlY cheek. 'Vhen I looked around 
suddenly she was smiling. I believe it 
luade her feel good to think she was 
mllong people again who had hearts. 
'Ve now entered our gate and in a 
few seconds more pulled up at the porch 
steps. Doctor Hargan was there. 
"Doctor Hargan," she said. 
" l\Iadam. " 
Her face was anxious now. She did 
not seem to know what to say first. " I 
thank you for your letter, I have an- 
swered it. I l'an away. Do you de- 
spise me? I had to do it." She paused 
.a moment. "There was so much truth 
in my understanding of him, and his 
of me, that I was bound, Cousin Harry! 
l\ly self-respect made me corne. I wish 
you to understand-" the tears rolled 
down her cheeks-" whatever happens 
to me cannot harm me, if-if-" 
Doctor Hargan held her head to hi::J 
breast. 
"There will be a judgment-day," she 
sobbed; "surely friendship is good. I 
wish to be a good woman." 
I had never seen Doctor Hargan so 
moved. 
"You are good enough," he said. 
" I had to come." 
"You have friends here." 
H And papa and Inamma-" 
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"They too; all fire your friend!;." 

he ,,:as Robbing q
itÆ audibly as he 
helped her out of the chaise and gave 
her his arm. I tl1('n Haw a gf'ut1elllan 
standing in front of them, tall, Htroug- 
looking, and dark. Doctor Hargan 
starh.d. :\1a<1:u11'1:; face hecame crimson 
as she straightcned up. 
"I shall be delighted with Jour COl11- 
pany, madam," Haid the stranger. 
"'In.da1ll Coronna is here at mv in- 
vitation and under my protection,;' an- 
swered the doctor, quickly. 
Count Caronna's eyes flashed, and he 
said, "The Countess" Caronna shall not 
enter the house." 
"If she will, Hhe shall," answered the 
doctor. "\Yill you allow your wife at 
leaHt temporarJ 
helter fro
 the storm? " 
The porch was toward the sea, and 
the storm was heating on them all furi- 
ously. 
" My carriage is waiting," said Count 
Coronna; "that will he sufficient Hhel- 
ter. " 
Doctor Hargan Ba.id nothing, but es- 
corted her to the door and took her in, 
nnd l('ft her with me. Then he went 
ou t again. 


'Vhat happened outsic1û the house 
for the next ten or fifteen minutes I was 
not an eve-witness of; but I can tell YOU 
the story. . 
'Vhen Doctor Hargan returnC'd to 
Count Caronna the latter said: "You 
have affrontecl me, and will gi, e me the 
usual satisfaction? " 
Doctor Hargan was very earnest in 
this matter. "'Yith il1expressible pleas- 
ure," he answered; "now." 
There could be no seconds. There 
"a
 not another white man about the 
place. It was more like a battle than a 
duel. 
" Haye you pistols?" asked the doc- 
tor. 
,. 1\ lost certainly." 
The) weni to. the count's carriage. 
which waH standing in the driveway at 
the side of the house. He took out the 
pistol-case from his luggage, and then 
Doctor Hargan conducted the way to 
the stable. Both 1nen seemed in a hur- 
r
. to begin. In thp Rtahle the dodor 
found Jacob and the hostlpr, Cieero. 
'rhe pistols were loaded thm.e and then, 
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ntH1 thp t\\ 0 neg-roes were commanded 
to come out and be witnesses. 'rhey 
left the stable and camo forward to a 
Htretch of turf which ran behind a high, 
thick
et hedge of arbor \it:r., not 8 
g-reat "ay frOIlI the houl:;e, but where 
they ",el'e perfectly screened. Beyond 
t}w turf the vegetahl(\ g-arden hegan. 
Jacob and Cicero were Htoocl up side by 
Ride. The men paced away from each 
other five paces each, and hîrned. 
"Jacob,.' called the rIm.tur, "Ha
 'one, 
two, three,' slowly and then say' fire.''' 
"Please, sah! "
begged Jacol;. 
"Do it ! " thundered the doctor. 
" One, saL.; two, sall; three, t;ah-" 
" Damn JOu! " interjected the do("tor, 
wheth('r at Count Coronna or the hesi- 
tating negro no one ever knew. 
" Fire." 
The 1.eportR came and the rising 
HIIloke wa.s whisked off on the gale. 
'fhe pistol fell from the couut's hand. 
As for the doctor, he took one quick 
o.;tep backward, turned pale a moment. 
and then stood fast. " 'Ye shall load 
and fire again," he said. 
" Your pardon! " Raid the count. 
" Sir ! " 
"My finger is damaged." Then it 
appeared that the end of the count's 
trigger-fiuger was gone at tlIp top joint. 
"",. e will fire with our left hando.; 
then, if it is your pleasure," returned 
the doctor. 
"""ith pleasure, yes," t:;aid the count, 
" if that is Jour" ish." 
" 1\T y wish! " 
"Y
s; Jour ..\merican method." 
".\merican method? " 
" Yes. It ruay differ from the conti- 
l1ental usage." . 
" 'Yhich is ? " 
COUllt Coronna shrugged hil:; shoul- 
ders. H The ris1.. pxecutes the satisfuc- 
tion. " 
Doctor Hargan stood still a moment. 
He afterward Haid that he thou
ht a 
wholp hour's time in one second. To 
be sure! He had been stupid. It was 
only punctilio! And why bring hlood, 
und poison his eousill's life "ith one 
Hhade of regret? There was another 
way he::;ides killing n mnn off. He thlllg' 
his" pistol in the air nlld h('ckoned tho 
("OUllt into the stable. The two Rat 
do\\n on a couple of rude !;tool
. Count 
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Coronna's gll.Ze wa:;; fastened on Doctor 
Hargan's left shoulder-something mar- 
,"ellous to see. He saiù nothing, hut 
eyed it with ill-disguised wonùer. It 
was a little rouncl hole in the doctor's 
coat, ill front of the shoulder, a little 
below it. 'Yas he talking with a devil? 
The doctor ordered Jacob and Cicero 
out of hearing. " Count Coronna," said 
he, "we are gentlemen, can take one 
another's word? " 
The count nodded. 
The doctor proceeded. " I own some 
miles of land down here, as yon know, 
free from encumbrance, and t have oth- 
er property." 
The count nodded. 
" You would be pleased, in the first 
place, to name a suru not in excess of 
my abilitJY? ,And in the second place, to 
give me your word to in violable secrecy?" 
The count still looked at the bullet- 
hole in the lapel of his antagonist's 
coat. Time was precious. A moment 
lllight spoil eyerything'. "I will," he 
said. He tore a strip frOlll his pocket- 
book, wrote figures on it and bandeLl it 
to the doctor. 
"Agreed," said the doctor, and wrote 
his initials under it, and handed it back 
to Count Coronna. He then wrote out 
a Philadelphia lawyer's address and 
handed it to him. Then he walked with 
Count Coronna to his carriage, bandaged 
his finger with hi8 handkerchief, bade 
him good-by, and closed the door. 
And still Count Coronna looked at that 
hole in the coat lapel and at Doctor 
Hargan's unchanging countenance. 


Then Doctor Hargan came back to 
us. 1\1adam had seen the two men de- 
scend fronl the porch together. She 
knew nothing more. Doctor Hargan 
stepped up to her. "::\Iadmll," said he, 
"I ha'\"e arranged that you may see 1\11'. 
Kelliard without the objeetion of Count 
Coronna. It is an amicable affair. He 
appreciates everything." Then he gave 
her his ann and escorted her to OUI' un- 
cle's chanlber. I went in with him. As 
we entered, Uncle Richard's eyes turned 
to us, but oh! so very slowly; yet he 
knew us. He knew the doctol' and me. 
He looked strangél y at ::\ladam Agnes, 
and frightened too. Doctor Hargan 
ste})ped forward, "Dick, old boy," said 
he, "here is Cousin Agnes come back to 
be your friend again." 
l\ly uncle's eyes closed. Doctor Har- 
gan bent over, listened, and watched 
hÌ111-cat, hawk, human being, all com- 
bined. He felt his pulse, sat by him, 
gave him a s})oonful of brandy, watched 
and watched. Then he left him. Uncle 
Richard was sleeping peacefully. 
As Doctor Hargan left the room he 
beckoned to me, and I went out with 
him. ""hen the door was closed he 
leaned on rue trembling, and sank on 
one knee, and fainted there on the floor. 
Kot until his collal' was pulled aside to 
dash cold water on him did anyone see 
the blood-stain on his breast, "his side, 
oh! far and wide, 
But he lived, ana Richard lived, and 
Agnes lived, 
And I became, in time, 1\1rs. Harry 
Hargan. 
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HE traveller from tL
 
temperate zones ap- 
proaching equatorial 
regions is often bewil- 
dered by the apparent 
-1- contradictions of nat- 
ure. Accustomed to the recurrences 
of sunshine and storm, wind and calm, 
heat and cold, at frequent and more or 
less regular intervals, and with well- 
defined forerunning signs of the im- 
pending changes, these dead-levels of 
the unexpected wear out his patience 
and exhaust his energies. 
Tropic heat means, to him, a hope 
deferred, and in the rainy seasons he 
may spewl fruitless days in vain imag- 
inings of the welcome "clearing-up 
shower" that so often cheers him af- 
ter the wet spells in his own habitat. 
B
. and by he learns by experience cer- 
tain disturbing meteorologia; that very 
hot da
.s, for e-xample, follow the cooler 
nights; that clear weather multiplies 
mosquitoes; that refreshing night-winds 
bring n1a1aria, and so on; but not until 
he has been resident for several seasons 
and his capacity for trusting the future 
is fatally impaired, will he be able to 
endure tropic weather, and it will be 
longer still before he shall understand 
it; and even then if he dwells at the 
sea -level, where unfortunately most 
tropic towns are placed, he wilÌ endure 
it as one sulnuits to a fever, and under- 
Atand it as the prisoner learns routine. 
He will by that time, if he began with a 
good stock of facetiousness of the trav- 
eller'A variety, be prone to assure you 
that it rains thirteen months in the year, 
or that there are annually two seasons 
each one hotter than the other; but he 
will not attempt weather prognostica- 
tion. 
In different localities in the same lati- 
tude, with apparently similar preyalent 
conditions, there sometimes will he found 
wide variations both in rainfaH and in 
temperature that to the ordinary obser- 
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vel' are inexplicable; of course then, 
are fixed laws, unalterable in operation, 
but their sJstem is too complex for 
him who runs to read. 
Among the most interefiting indices 
of the great variation in the matter of 
rainfall are the so-call
d torrential 
streams, which are, in fact, not streams 
at all, but immense courses proYided 
by nature for exigencies that ma)" oc- 
cur only at long intçrval
 of years, or 
repeatedly in sowe one season; such 
channels are not peculiar to the tropics, 
hut are found in any mountain region 
where there are gr
at ßu('tuations in the 
rainfall. The island of HaJti and Santo 
Domingo contains sorue marke(l Rpeci- 
mens of these "torrentieleH," and fur- 
nishes a clear exposition of their fUllc- 
tion. 
An examination of the map of Hayti 
shows that nearly all the ri,'er8 of con- 
tinual flowage are on the northern sidcs 
of the several mountain ranges; the 
western end of the island is almost en- 
tirely mountainous with a comparatiYel
. 
ver
' small area of plain, so that it Illay 
he said to ('onsist of two lofty rang-CB 
running east awl west, separated by the 
Gulf of Gonaive ; in proportion to their 
height tllese mountains are yery narrow 
at the hase; their southcrn slopes are 
short and Hteep and reeeiye little rain, 
even though the contemroraneous pre- 
cipitation directly upon and along the 
southern coa.st-line ma:,. hp yery great. 
This may in part be attrihutf'd to the 
fact that the temperature on the south- 
ern slopes is nornmlly higher than that 
on the northern, which are lon
er and 
not so exposed to the sun's action. 
".hen the 
outh "in(lA hlow the cur- 
rents of moi
ture -la(len air from thf' 
Carihbean Sea are deflected upwanl 
where they strike the heated moun- 
tain tlank'
, and drop little of their 
load there; but on the cooler northern 
slope precipitation occurs much more 
frequently, and riyers of cOll'iiderable 
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size are kept supplied; when the colder 
winds blow from the north there is 0 b- 
viously less moisture and consequentlJ' 
less rain. 
It is quite clear then, the above being 
granted, that to produce heavy rainfall 
on the southern slopes there would have 
to be : a, lowering of the temperature of 
the mountain surface by unusually cold 
air-currents aided by the interruption 
of the sun's l'ayS because of continual 
cloudy skies; b, "sudden change of winds 
to warm water-bearers from the Carib- 
bean; c, violent electrical disturbances 
to cause sudden precipitation. 
Now, any of these three causes is 
likel

 to occur frequently in any season, 
but their coincidences may be extremely 
rare. Anyone of the three would pro- 
duce rain in greater or lesser quantity, 
but it is only when all act together, prob- 
ably, that the terrific floods occur which 
bring the tOlTentieles into play. 
This culmination, too, would result in 
setting up for the time being new con- 
ditions of temperature, and so the re- 
suIt would DDt be 1110nlentary, like the 
"clouc1- bursts" of the temperate re- 
gions, but when once produced would 
continue with gradually decreasing en- 
ergy until the normal was once more 
restol'ed. And this in fact is what fol- 
lows when a tropic flood "lets go." 
Along the extreme south coast is the 
mountain range of La Hotte, whose 
crest, l"oughly speaking, runs parallel 
with the sea; one of its principal peaks 
is :
\Iount 1Iacava with an elevation of 
7,500 feet. In "'the foot of the range, 
facing toward the sea and near the base 
of 110unt ßlacaya, is a gorge opening in- 
to a transverse valley with a number of 
short branches radiating like the fingers 
of a glove. 
Under other conditions than those 
above described this topographical for- 
mation should furnish catchment for a 
constant river; as it is, however, the dis- 
charge is usually small and intermittent. 
This gorge and its prolongation down 
through the Plaine à Jacob to the Bay 
of Cayes, twenty-four kilometres distant 
is the Ravine du Sud, one of the most 
famous of the torrentieles, which has 
more than once carried destruction to 
the city of Cayes and is always a con- 
stant menace to the inhabitants, liable 


at any moment to become swollen with 
a terrible torrent, Jet usually and for 
pm"iods of :years a gentle brook in which 
the women are wont to sit all day and 
wash the scanty Haytian clothing. 
The worc1'raeine is here to be tak
n 
in its French significance, implying a 
raging torrent, and not necessarily in- 
dicating topographical configuration. 
In the mountains and among the foot- 
hills its course is through a wild and 
romantic glen; lower down it spreads 
out over the plain in devious and Rhift- 
ing channels, and this is especially the 
case in the immediate vicinit:v of Aux 
Cayes" ., 
"nether there had been great floods 
in earlim' times, or whether its original 
bed was able to accomnlodate the waters 
until gradually it became filled with the 
silt and gravel brought down by the 
torrent, is not definitely known; tradi- 
tion speaks of another bed, the "ancien 
lit," near the city, and its supposed 
position find outline can still be traced, 
but there are topographical reasons for 
not crediting the story fulJy ; probably 
there was a time when some of the flood 
water passed along the ancient bed, 
thus relieving what is now the channel: 
at least it appears that the old colonial 
improvements, the aqueduct and the 
buildings and the beautiful streets, were 
in use for a long time without being in- 
jured. 
About 1840 a devastating flood oc- 
curred; the waters cut through the 
town and partly destroJed it; later 
floods added to the injury, practicall:y 
effaced the aqueduct, and ruined the 
roadways. The citizens, not knowing 
how to repair the damage, at first al- 
lowed the ravages to continue, but at 
length, after the injury was well-nigh ir- 
reparable, a more than usually progres- 
si ve President called in engineers from 
France to devise protection against future 
overflow, and they constructed, at great 
expense, a somewhat primitive and en- 
tirelv inefficacious 'revêtement of timber 
and' earth: this went down utterly in 
the very next flood. Since then there 
have been several minor floods, hut, dis- 
heartened and convinced of the almo'st 
insuperable difficulties of confining the 
torrent to its bed, the sevel'al "govern- 
ments" that have kept up the merry- 
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go-round of HaJtinn history Laye Lad 
no inclillation to l"f'peat the attempt to 
Have All
 CaJes until the pre
ent '* ad- 
ministration of Pre:iident Hippol.) te 
callle into power. In his cal)inet, at 
first, waR a very progres::iiye and intel- 
ligent gentleman, )lonsieur Cll'Illent 
Haentjens, Secretary of State for Public 
'Vork
 and Agriculture, who, illlprc
sea 
"ith the practical utility of preserving 
a city \\ Lich brought into the govern- 
ment twenty per cent. of its anllual in- 
come, at a co
t con
iderably le
H thau 
oue year's rf'venue, signalized his advent 
to otlice by soliciting plans and tenders 
for permanent works of protection. He 
Latlnot advanced very far in this effort 
before he was replaced by l\Ionsieur 
Hugon Lechawl, who, however, took up 
the matter where his predecessor left it, 
and the President as well as the military 
authorities of the Department of the 
South became intercsted. For the first 
timc, perhaps, in their history the Hay- 
tians turned toward the United States 
for advice and assistance in various mat- 
ters, and those most nearly concerned 
"ere not without hope that this tenta- 
tiye effort would be the beginning of 
more intimate relations between the 
two repuhlics, which shoulcl prove valu- 
ahle to their own countrymen "illy 
nilly. It was in this way that the writer 
happened to become acquainted with 
the characteristics of the pro hlem. 
To detail the method by which it is 
proposed to control the future floods 
and lead them harmless to the sea, in- 
volves too much of tbe technical for these 
pages; but of Aux Cayes itself, the rai- 
sún d'iXre of the project, a description 
may prove not uninteresting; a. descrip- 
tion of what it was as well as of what it is 
-for like most of the cities of this beau- 
tiful island, .Aux Cayes is a defaced ßnd 
battered monUI11ent of suspended civili- 
zation, a sad and terrible unlearned a b- 
ject-Icsson for those who spell freedom 
with a capital; for it teaches that a 
people who assume to govern them- 
Hdves, as with a right divine, but with- 
out knowledge, principles, or purpose 
arc foolish and blind, and that the end 
of their effort is confusion, consterna- 
tion, chaos. 
If we take the testimony of the ground 
· 
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plan of J..a Ville des Cay(:-;, "ith its regu- 
larity of stref't alignment that \\ould 
delight a Philadelphian, its puhlic 
squarcs and market pLl."es, its bepara- 
tion of commerce, trade, and residency 
into ditl"erent diHtricts, awl its grand 
a' enuc of approach from the interior 
along the spacious Quatre Chemins- 
if we note tho remnants of the tine stone 
aqueduct an<l the fountaÏ11s nnd the 
triumphal arc-hes-we can readily be- 
lieve the tales that are told of the en- 
ergy and the prosperity, the comfort 
and the opulence of the French colon- 
ist;') who, in the da
's of the old r
gime, 
hefore the republic of HaJti "as estab- 
lished with its travesty of lihcrty and 
fraternity, founded on that fertile coast 
a 1"Ïch an.d charming dwelling-place, and 
l'eplcnished their fortune!i from the 
hountiful store::, of the island's natul'al 
wealth. Their buildings were bubstan- 
tial and ornate; their extensive works 
for irrig-ation and for conveying water 
to the town, constructed by the clevcr 
Jesuit priesthood, caused" the Plaine 
it Jacob to bloom again and again 
through all the year; they had a tine 
roadstead fOl. the Hhipping, and salubri- 
ous retreats in the near-by mountains 
to retire to when the weather became too 
stifling by the :iea. Good roads, wide 
and smooth, led to the mountains 
whence the 10gwoo<1 carne, where the 
coffee grew best, and an who::;o -verdant 
sides fruits and vegetahles from nearly 
every clime were planted; Atone bridges, 
Testiges of which are still to be been, 
spanned the streams. \ux Cayes of to- 
day presents a very ditl't'rent aspect: 
the skeleton of the once beautiful city 
alone remains; the few foreign residents, 
the .-:tl'angers, as they are suggesti,-ely 
called, who control the commerce, oc- 
cupy Hubstantial buildings of a modern 
type, but all else has fallen into Jeca
. 
Flood awl fire and disu
c La, e obliter- 
ated most of the C\ idencc:i of the former 
prosperity; where one would look for 
progress is rctrog-ression, notwitll!,tand- 
ing that this pOl.t stands 
econ<l in 
commercial importance and 
-ï.elds in 
customs duh' nearh- one-fifth of the f'n- 
tire reyenuè of th
 Government. The 
only conservative force ib in the little 
ba
d of foreigners, and they. naturally, 
are cLietly concerned \\ itb those ruat- 
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ters on which their business depends. 
Five thousand people live in the town, 
and fifteen thousand in the tributary al'- 
rondis:semellt; they have ChuI'ches
 and 
schools and weekly communication with 
the ouh;ide wodd; the mail stemllm's 
of England Rnd GermRny, and Holland 
and FI'ance, and the _\.tlas liners from 
K ew York and Kingston, make regular 
trips, besides occasional sailing vessels ; 
from Jacmel, one hundred miles distant, 
a regular courier service, maintained by 
the strangers, connects with the Royal 
"Test Inùian )Iail boats; the lr est In- 
dian Telegraph Cable is within ten 
miles of thenl, though not connected, be- 
cause of political reasons. And with all 
these op})ortunities the citoyens of Aux 
Cayes continue to dwell in ignorance, 
and many of them in what might be 
termed disdainful unconsciousness of 
nearly all that makes life worth living 
to other nations; with sources of nat- 
ural wealth beyond count right at hand, 
and with all the means of tl.ansporting 
that wealth to the lllarkets of the wodd, 
they are content to eat the banana of 
idleness and worship the delusion of 
their libert,. 
The aqu
duct was broken years ago 
by the flood, but the greater part of it 
was uninjured; yet it was never re- 
stored. The town was visited with a 
conflagration that destroyed many build- 
ings, but no steps wm.e taken to guard 
against another, which soon came and 
nearly com})leted the destruction. The 
foreigners now have two hand-engines 
with which they have so far averted 
further disaster, but when the fires 
break out the entire populace rushes to 
the scene, and looks on while the stran- 
gers Iuan the PUIll})S. 
The irrigation works, which seem to 
have been admirably planned, were so 
well built that for fifty years they con- 
tinued to render good service ; but in 
1854 they broke down for lack of slight 
repair and have ever since been inopera- 
tive. An almost stagnant rivm' mean- 
ders through the town, into which the 
drainage pours, but rarely is there suf- 
ficient current to discharge it. Open 
ditches to drain other parts are recep- 
tacles, but their outlets to the sea are 
choked by sand-bars, and there is no 
discharge for most of the putref:ying 


contents ; the streets aloe not paved, nor 
gutt
red, nOlO provided with sidewalks. 
One understands the significance of 
shaking the dust off one's feet as a 
testimony against them after a })romcn- 
ade in Aux Cayes. The l'ural roads, ex- 
cepting in naturally favored localities, 
aloe impracticable now except for pedes- 
trians, horses, and the ubiquito"us don- 
key-the Haytian locomotive; bullock- 
carts are used in the vicinity of the 
towns, but cannot penetI'ate very far 
into the interior; as a consequence the 
area of coffee cultivation is very limited 
and confined to the lower elevations, 
where the best results are not attain- 
able; there is comparatively little cul- 
tivating even where the coffee is grown; 
where nature has done so much, man 
will do little or nothing; the system of 
peasant pro})}'ietorship which obtains 
in Hayti, and the native hatred of in- 
novations, rendm' impossible the large 
plantations which are common in the 
coffee-growing countries: otherwise the 
Haytian product would probably equal 
in quality, if it did not even surpass, any 
other in the world. 
The absence of })roper l'oads or other 
means of access to the interior, restricts 
also the exportation of logwood; in- 
dividual owners cut it off piecemeal 
wherever it can be packed to the port, 
but there are immense forests of it en- 
tirely out of reach. Coal, of a semi- 
bituminous variety, is well known to 
exist within twenty miles of the harbor: 
its workings have never been developed, 
notwithstanding that the peo})le in its 
neighborhood burn it, that the country 
is especially adapted for easy l.ailroad 
construction, and that the })ort could 
dispose of a large output. 
::\Ietal1iferous signs are not wanting, 
but mining is unknown. Fruits and 
vegetables and other products can be, 
and have been, cultivated with but little 
effort of the husbanlhlian, but the HaJ- 
tian peasant prefers the natural growths 
and cannot be induced to add to his 
menu anJthing that requires exertion. 
K aturally, the foreigners see the OPPOI'- 
tunities, but they are powerless to take 
advantage of them; the" égalité "of the 
Haytian trinity is only intended for the 
native, if for anyone, and the strangers 
are debarred from engaging in any pur- 
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suits e
cepting onl) of conducting mer- 
cantile bUHinefiH; the)" arc not even per- 
mitted to deal directly with the native 
produ('ers of coffeø I;nd tho like, but 
IllllHt employ R favored clasH of native 
middleIllen; under the law they cannot 
ùecome owners of real e8tate. 
As for any sYHtematic enterprise, such 
as I'ailroatl buildiIlg or mining, they are 
almost beyond the pale of possibilities, 
becam;p of the variable policy, or p('r- 
haps we should say the politics, of the 
various administrations which replace 
one another with such frequency that 
there would be scarcely sufficicnt time 
to formulate any project, even if the 
national feeling was not 80 entirely and 
immovably arrayed against foreign es- 
tablishment, and if concessions in good 
faith could be secured. 
Between _\ux Cayes in its present 
condition and the plans for its I'ehabili- 
tation there would ahuost seem to be no 
correlation; not only is protection from 
flood neces
ary to save the town, but 
other and kindred measures are hardly 
less so: adequate drainage, tilling up 
the stagnant water - courses, restoring 
the harbor, which has been greatly im- 
paired by the washings from the ravine, 
and other impI'Oyements. These meas- 
ures are costly; too costly in the aggre- 
gate to 
lppear at all applicable at tirst 
sight, and the general I'eader will proù- 
alJly question seriously whether the 
project will" pay," i.e., in the ahstract. 
'" Here," he may t:Jay, "is a worn-out, 
scarcely habitable town, whose chief 
claim to dÜ
tinction is that it was a long 
time ago the ahode of rich colonists, 
afterward cruelly murdered by their 
slaves, who thus t
ok their fir
t l
sson in 
government in a revolution which has 
never since ceased. :\Ianifestly," he con- 
tinues, "the populace have no purpose, 
no ambition, except perhaps for more 
revolution, no arts to foster, no homes 
to preserve, nothing to make life "orth 
while. 'Yhv not let the rains descend 
anll the flo
ds come and beat upon that 
city, till it is eventually washed away?" 
It may be said in reply that six per 
cent. of the revenue now collected at 
this one port will meet the interest on 
the cost of an improvement "ithout 
which the revenue itself must dwindle 
anù in time ccase; also, that Aux Cayes 
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haH the only Bafe harbor on the whole 
southern coast, ancl is of greut im port- 
anc.e to Ha}ti on many accounts, 80 that 
if rendered hahitable and safe it might 
become a point d'appui Cor great phJsi- 
cal developments, 6uch as the if;}and haH 
never known; and tLe natural wealth 
then gatherecl "ould every )ear amount 
to several times the firl'3t CObt of the 
necessary works. On the whole it would 
pay handsomely in a utilitarian seIlse, 
and from the humanitarian's point of 
view as well. The neceHsity is bO ,-ital 
and the advantage 60 ob\ious, that it 
would seem as if the issue must he met, 
and, in truth, were it not for the peculi- 
arities of the people, it doubtleRs would 
ha ve been met long ago as a matter of 
course. 
.And these peculiarities, to call them 
by no harsher name, are the potcntial 
causeH of the retrogression of thi'i muke- 
believe republic. It would not be diffi- 
cult to guide the waters of the Uavine 
du sua, turbulent Rnd uncontrolled 
though they be; but to train that other 
tropic torl'ent, the passion of the ignor- 
ant, undisciplined IllaSH of malcontents 
and confine it to the Hafe and peaceful 
channels of enlightened pro gresH-who 
shall rise to that high and noble work? 
Who shall convince them of the value of 
the arts of peace, and induce them to 
disband forever the opera-bouffe armies 
of the party in power? ''"hat Hiche- 
lieu shall teach them that the spa(le i::l 
mightier than the musket? There are 
those among them who know this well, 
who deplore the struggle that is ever 
going on between the thousands with 
antiquated arms in their hands and the 
rest of the population, who want to car- 
ry them and so to control in their turn 
the public purhe. The Ha) tio.ns ilre 
not a warlike people, not e'\"en soldierl,y, 
but they are fona of the drum-beat and 
eager for parade. 
It "ould be unfair to man, of their 
best men, and suggest a f
ù-;;' apology 
for the masses, to claim that the politi- 
cal condition i
 altogether the effect 01 
irrnorance; the leaders oftcIl are men 
of brains awl there i!" always a l'3ut1ìcient 
numher' 
f th(> educated IÙÍ.d able to fill 
not only the civil and military officeH 
under the n('\\ cst governmcnt, hut 8.1';0 
the rank8 of the exiles" ho in foreign 
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lands are plotting always for a still 
newer one. But if not ignorance, what 
is it that marks the genius of the people? 
Distrust of one another, hatred of the 
stranger, disregard of responsibility, re- 
pudiation of obligations, in aU these the 
successive "governments" are much 
alike; they differ chiefly in their staJing 
powers. 
It is commonly held that foreign in- 
fluences aloe often dominant in the re- 
volutions; it is openly charged that the 
revolution of 1889 was rendered suc- 
cessful, if not brought about directly, by 
certain parties in the United States who 
have since been greatly aggrieved be- 
cause their bargain with the cons})ira- 
tors was soon afterward utterly repud- 
iated ; it is said, too, that some of the 
strangers find heavy emolument in their 
pecuniary dealings with the tottering 
government, and still greater profit in 
the scaling down of liabilities, which is 
not an infrequent recourse when a new 
party comes into power. 
While there is no reason to doubt the 
truth of the allegations, it nevertheless 
could probably be shown that these 
nefarious practices are oftener conse- 
quences than causes, although it cannot 
be denied that without the material aid 
of the foreigners the revolutions would 
less often be successful. 
It is not so much the individuals who 
are to blame for the condition as the 
spirit of the })eople at large. Perhaps, 
after all, blame is hardly the word, and 
perhaps, too, an impartial observer 
'Would not see much practical differ- 
ence between the Haytian :way and the 
American way of office-seeking; the 
f- 
fect in each case is to impede progress 
and cause stagnation; but in Hayti the 
intervals are so short that there is no 
advance, while we, in the United States, 
through the wisdom of our forefathers, 
stand still only two years out of every 
four. 
But whatever the ethics of the ques- 
tion may be, Hayti spends nearly all her 
revenue in maintaining internal feuds, 
and nothing pro bono publico. " Mil- 
lions for dissension and not one centime 
før improvement" might be her motto. 
In the whole country there is not a 
railroad; nor a common road worthy 


of the name; no wharves in many of 
the l)ol'ts, and the few there are practic- 
ally useless except for lighterage; no 
telegraph lines; absolutely no public 
improvements, and practically no public 
weal. A telegraph cable was laid, several 
yeal's ago, from Cuba to the l\Iole St. 
Nicholas, in the northel'n part of the 
island; but strange as it may appear, it 
could not be connected by a land -line 
with Port au Prince, one h
ndred miles 
or more distant, because the "outs JJ 
would surely have cut the wires; so 
when it was necessary for the Govern- 
ment or anyone else to cable, a courier 
would ride three days with the despatch. 
"\\llen those particular outs became the 
present government, they continued the 
submarine cable along their own coast 
and through the Bay of Gonaiye to the 
ca})ital, and so in a way they are secured 
against the depredations of their fellow- 
citizens in this particular, or will be un- 
til the opposition party employs a cable- 
cutter. 
And this is a Re})ublic! 


There are kind friends in Hayti "ho 
extended to the writer welcome and 
courtesy, both official and personal, to 
whom criticism of this kind might seem 
but a poor return; if by any chance it 
should meet their eyes thel'e is this to 
offer as apology: that the interest he 
learned to take during his brief sojourn 
among them, in the struggles of the few 
for good government and permanency 
and progress, had its foundation in the 
belief that there is no organic reason 
why their high aims cannot some day be 
realized; the failure of Hayti to govern 
itself can yet be redeemed. Revolutions 
will not do it, nor strong governments 
per se; but internal communication, 
the blending of opposed communities 
through the creation of common in- 
terests of a material nature, the sub- 
stitution of the locomotive for the 
donkey, are the means to be used. 


Hayti has no enemies outside her 
borders except the exiles she has sent 
sway; her worst foe is not the stranger 
within her gates, but the spÜ'it of na- 
tional lawlessness engendered by the 
menace of her standing army. 
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By Edith Wbarton. 


fr v ' HE "iew fl'om ..\b's. 

:

j
 '" :\lanstey'
 
dow was 
T not a stnking one, but 
to her at least it was 
, full of interest and 

 ! beauty.. 
Irs. 
Ianstey 

 i occupIed the back 

 i rOOIn on the third floor 
:,._.t




 of a 
ew York board- 
v
 ing-house, in a street 
where the ash-barrels lingered late on 
the 8idewalk and the gaps in the pave- 
ment would have staggered a Quintus 
Curtius. She was the widow of a clerk 
in a large wholesale how
e, and his death 
had left her alone, for her only daughter 
had married in California, and could not 
afford the long journey to Xew York to 
see her u1Other. )Irs. :\Ianstey, perhaps, 
might have joined her daughter in the 
'Yest, but they had now been so many 
years apad that they had ceased to feel 
any need of each other's society, and 
their intercourse had long been limited 
to the exchange of a few perfunctory 
letters, written with indifference bv the 
daughter, and with difficulty by L ß1rs . 
1Ianstey, whose right hand was growing 
f'tift' with gout. Even had she felt no 
stronger desire for her daughter's com- 
panionship, )Irs. )Ianstey's increasing in- 
tirmity, which caused her to dread the 
three flights of stairs between her room 
and the sheet, would have given her pause 
on the eve of undertaking so long a jour- 
ney ; and without perhaps, formulating 
these reasons she had long since ac- 


cepted as a matter of course her soli. 
tary life in New York. 
She was, indeed, not quite lonely, for 
a few friends still toiled up now and 
then to her room; but their visits grew 
rare as the years went by. 
Irs. 
Ianstey 
had never been a sociable woman, and 
during her husband's lifetime hiH com- 
panionship had been all-sufficient to her. 
For many years she had cherished a de- 
sire to live in the country, to bave a 
hen-house and a garden; but this long- 
ing had faded with age, leaving only in 
the breast of the uncommunicative old 
woman a vague tenderness for plants 
and animals. It was, perhaps, this ten- 
derness which made her cling so fer- 
vently to her view from her "indow, 8. 
view in which the l110st optimistic eye 
would at first have failed to discover any- 
thing admirable. 
1\Irs. 1Ianstey, from her coign of van- 
tage (a slightly projecting bow-window 
where she nursed an ivy and a succession 
of unwholesome-looking bulbs), looked 
out first upon the yard of her own dwell- 
ing, of which, however, she could get 
but a restricted glimpse. Still, her gaze 
took in the topmost boughs of the ai- 
lanthus below her" indow, and she kne\\ 
how early each year the clump of dicen- 
tra strung its bending stalk with hea
 
of pink. 
But of "Teater interest were thp 
o . 
yarc1s beyond, BeIllg for the most 
imrt attached to boarding-houses they 
wel'e in a state of chronic ulltidincss 
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and fluttering, on certain days of the 
week, with miscellaneous garments and 
frayed table-cloths. In spite of this 
1\lrs. :\lanstey found luuch to admire in 
the long vista which she commanded. 
Some of the :yards were, indeed, but 
stony wastes, with grass in the cracks of 
the payement and no shade in spring 
save that afforded by the intermittent 
leafage of the clothes-lines. These :yards 
1\lrs. ::\lanstey disapproved of, but the 
others, the green ones, she loved. She 
had grown used to their disorder ; the 
broken barrels, the empty bottles and 
paths unswept no longer annoyed her; 
hers was the happy faculty of dwelling 
on the pleasanter side of the prospect 
before her. 
In the very next enclosure did not a 
magnolia open its hard white flowers 
against the watery blue of April? And 
was there not, a little way down the line, 
a fence foamed over every 1\Iay by lilac 
waves of wistaria? Farther still, a 
horse-chestnut lifted its candelabra of 
buff and pink blossoms above broad fans 
of foliage; while in the opposite yard 
June was sweet with the breath of a 
neglected syringa, which persisted in 
growing in spite of the countless 0 bsta- 
cles opposed to its welfare. 
But if nature occupied the fl'ont rank 
in 1\lrs. 1\Ianstey's view, there was much 
of a more personal character to interest 
her in the aspect of the houses and their 
inmates. She deeply disapproved of 
the mustard-colored curtains which had 
lately been hung in the doctor's window 
opposite; but she glowed with pleasure 
when the house farther down had its old 
bricks washed with a coat of paint. The 
occupants of the houses did not often 
show themselves at the back windows, 
but the servants were always in sight. 
Noisy slatterns, :1\lrs. 1\J anstey pro- 
nounced the greater nuinber; she knew 
their ways and hated them. But to the 
quiet cook in the newly painted house, 
whose mistress bullied her, and who 
secretly fed the stray cats at nightfall, 
1\lrs. )Ianstey's warmest sympathies were 
given. On one occasion her feelings 
were racked by the neglect of a house- 
maid, who for two days forgot to feed 
the parrot committed to her care. On 
the third day, :1\lrs. 1\lanstey, in spite of 
her gouty hand, had just penned a let- 


ter, beginning: "1\Iadam, it is now 
three days since your parrot has been 
fed," when the forgetful maid appeared 
at the window with a cup of seed in her 
hand. 
But in 1\lrs. l\Ianstey's more medita- 
tive moods it was the narrowing per- 
spective of far-off yards which pleased 
her best. She loved, at twilight, when 
the distant brown-stone Bpire seemed 
melting in the fluid yellow of the west, 
to lose herself in vague memories of a 
trip to Europe, made years ago, and now 
reduced in her mind's eye to a pale 
phantasmagoria of indistinct steeples 
and dreamy skies. Perhaps at heart 
1\irs. 1\Ianstey was an artist; at all events 
she was sensible of many changes of 
color unnoticed by the average eye, and 
dear to her as the green of early spring 
was the black lattice of branches against 
a cold sulphur sky at the close of a 
snowy day. She enjoyed, also, the sunny 
thaws of !Iarch, when patches of earth 
showed through the snow, like ink-spots 
spreading on a sheet of white blotting- 
paper; and, better still, the haze of 
boughs, leafless but swollen, which l o e- 
placed the clear-cut tracery of winter. 
She even watched with a certain interest 
the trail of smoke from a far-off factory 
chimney, and missed a detail in the 
landscape when the factory was closed 
and the smoke disappeared. 
1\1rs. l\ianstey, in the long hours which 
she spent at her window, was not idle. 
She read a little, and knitted numberless 
stockings; but the view surrounded and 
shaped her life as the sea does a lonely 
island. "Yhen her rare callers came it 
was difficult for her to detach herself 
from the contemplation of the opposite 
window-washing, or the scrutiny of cer- 
tain green points in a neighboring flower- 
bed which might, or might not, turn 
into hyacinths, while she feigned an in- 
terest in her visitor's anecdotes about 
some unknown grandchild. 1\lrs. l\ian- 
stev's real friends were the denizens of 
thè yards, the hyacinths, the magnolia, 
the green parrot, the maid who fed the 
cats, the doctor who studied late behind 
his mustard-colored curtains; and the 
confidant of her tenderer musings was 
the church-spire floating in the sunset. 
One April day, as she sat in her usual 
place, with knitting cast aside and eyes 
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fixed on the hlue sky mottled with round 
clouds, a knoek at 
the door announced 
tL(' entran('e of hel' lnlltllady. iUrs. 
Ian- 
stev did not care for her landlady, but 
sh
 suhmitted to her viHits with 1a"c1:yliko 
resi
nßtion. To-day, however, it Remued 
harder than usual to turn from the hlue 
sk:y nnd the lJlosSOlning magnolia to ::\lrs. 
Sampson's un suggestive face, and 1\lrs. 
1\Ianstey was conscious of a distinct ef- 
fort as she did so. 
"The magnolia is out earlier than 
usual this :year, 1\Irs. Sampson," she re- 
marked, yielding to a rare Ì111pulse, for 
she seldom alluded to the absorbing in- 
terest of her life. In the first place it 
was a topic not likely to appeal to her 
visitors and, besides, she lacked the 
power of expression and could not have 
given utterance to her feelings had she 
wished to. 
"The what, :\lrs. )lanstey? " inquired 
the landlady, glancing about the roon1 
as if to find "there the explanation of 
l.l1's. 
lanstey's state:ment. 
"The magnolia in the next yard-in 
1\Irs. Black's yard," :\Irs. )Ianstey re- 
peated. 
"Is it, indeed? I didn't know there 
was a magnolia there," said 1\Irs. Samp- 
son, carelessly. 1\lrs. )lanstey looked at 
her; she did not know that there was 
a magnolia in the next yard! 
" By the way," )lrs. Sampson contin- 
ued, "speaking of )lrs. Black renlÌnds 
me that the work on the extension is to 
begin next week." 
"The what?" it was )lrs. :\lanstey's 
turn to ask. 
"The extension," said :i'll's. Sampson, 
nodding her head in the direction of 
the ignored :magnolia. " You knew, of 
course, that :\lrs. Black was going to 
build an extension to her house? Yes, 
ma'am. I hear it is to I'un right back 
to the End of the yard. How she can 
afroI'd to build an extension in these 
hard times I don't see ; but she always 
"as crazy about building. She used to 
keep a boarc1illg-homw in Seventeenth 
Street, and she nearly ruined herself 
then by sticking out bow-windows and 
what not; I should have thought that 
would have cured her of building, but 
I guess it's a disease, like drink. \,11)"- 
how, the work is to begin on )[onday." 
)lrs. )lallstey had grown pale. 
ho 
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always spoke slowl
., so the landlady l..1ill 
not heed the long pause which followed. 

\t last 'Irs. :\Ianstcy saÌfI: "Do you 
know how high the e
h'nsioll will be?" 
"That's the most absurd part of it. 
The extension is to h
 built right up to 
the looof of the main huihlilig ; now, did 
YOU ever?" 
.. :\Irs. )Ianstey paused aO'ain. U "or on't 
it be a great al1noyanc
 to you, 'Irs. 
Sampson?" she nHk
d. 
"I should say it would. But there's 
no help for it ; if people haye got a mind 
to builcl extensions there's no law to prc- 
vent 'em, that I'm a"are of." )lrs. :\Ian- 
stey, knowing this, was silent. "TLere 
is no help for it," 'Irs. 
ampson repea.t- 
ed, "but if I am, a church memher, I 
wouldn't he so som y if it ruined Eliza 
Black. 'Yell, good-tOlay, ::\Irs, 3Ianstey ; 
I'm glad to find you so comfortabl('." 
So comfortable - 80 comfortable! 
Left to herself the old woman turned 
once more to the window. How lovely 
the view was that day! The hlue Hk;' 
with its round clouds "shed a brightness 
oyer everything; the ailanthus had put 
on a tinge of yellow-green, the h'yacinth
 
were budding, the magnolia. tiowerH 
looked more than ever like rosettes 
carved in alabaster. Soon the wista.ria 
would bloom, then the borse-chestnut; 
but not for her. Between her eyes and 
them a barrier of brick ana 
 mortar 
would swiftly rise; presen tly eyen the 
spire would disappear, and all her ra- 
diant world be hlotted out. 'Irs. )[an- 
stey sent away untouched the dinner- 
tray hrought to hcr that evening. She 
lingered in the window until the windy 
sunset died in hat-colored du!-\k ; then, 
going to hed, she lay slpepless all night. 
Early the ne
t day she "as up and at 
the window. It was raining, but en'n 
through tho slanting gray gauze the 
scene had its chnrll1-and then the rain 
was so good for the trec:;. She had no- 
ticed the day before that the nilanthuH 
was growing O dusty. 
" Of course I might moye," said l1rs. 
lIanstev aloud, and turning from the 
will(lo,,: slIP looked about bel' room. 
She might move, of course; 80 might bhe 
he flayed aliye; but she wa:; not likely 
to sUl;iv(' either operation. The roon;, 
tboug-h far less important to her hl1l'pi- 
DeISS tha.n the view, was ß.:3 mucL a part 
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of her existence. She had lived in it 
seventeen years. She knew every stain 
on the wall-paper. ever

 rent in tile car- 
pet; the light fell in a certain way on 
her engravings, her books had grown 
shabbv on their shelves, her bulbs and 
ivy we're used to their window and knew 
which wav to lean to the sun. ""T e are 
all too 01(1 to move," she said. 
Tuat afternoon it cleared. ".. et and 
radiant the blue reappeared through 
torn rags of cloud; the ailanthus spar- 
kled; the earth in the flower - borders 
looked rich and wann. It was Thurs- 
day, and on :\Ionday the building of the 
extension was to begin. 
On Sunday aftelïloon a card was 
brought to ::\lrs. Black, as she was en- 
gaged in gathering up the fragments of 
the boarders' dinner in the basement. 
The card, black-edged, bore 
lrs. 1\Ian- 
stey's name. 
"One of 
lrs. Sampson's boarders; 
wants to move, I suppose. 'Yell, I can 
give her a room next year in the exten- 
sion. Dinah," said 
Irs. Black, "tell 
the lady I'll be upstairs in a minute." 
1\lrs. Black found 
lrs. 
lanstey stand- 
ing in the long parlor garnished with 
statuettes and antimacassars; in that 
house she could not sit down. 
Stooping hurriedl
' to open the regis- 
ter, which let out a cloud of dust, )lrs. 
Black advanced to her visitor. 
"I'm happy to meet you, 1\lrs. 11an- 
stey; take a seat, please," the landlady 
remarked in her prosperous voice, the 
voice of a woman who can afford to 
build extensions. There was no help 
for it; ::\lrs. ::\lanstey sat down. 
"Is there anything I can do fOI' you, 
ma'am?" :\lrs. Black continued. ")ly 
house is full nt present, but I am going 
to build an extension, and-" 
"It is about the extension that I wish 
to speak," said ::\lrs. ::\lanstey, suddenly. 
"I am a poor woman, ::\I1's. Black, and I 
have never been a happy one. I shall 
have to talk about myself first to-to 
make you understand." 
)lrs. Black, astonished but impertur- 
bable, bowed at this parenthesis. 
"I never had what I wanted," 1\lrs. 

lanstey continued. "It was always 
one disappointment after another. }"or 
years I wanted to live in the country. 
I dreamed and dreamed about it; but 


we never could manage it. There was 
no sunny window in our house, and so 
all nlY plants died. ::\ly daughter mar- 
ried years ago and wellt away-besides, 
she never cared for the same t.hings. 
Then IllY husband died and I was left 
alone. "That was seventeen years ago. 
I went to live at :\lrs. Sampson's, and 
I have been there ever since. I have 
grown a little infirm, as you see, and I 
don't get out often; only on fine days, 
if I am feeling very well. So you c'an 
understand my sitting a great deal in 
my window-the back window on the 
third floor-" 
"'Yell, 1\lrs.1\lanstey," said 11rs. Black, 
liberally, "I could give you a back room, 
I dare say; one of the new rooms in the 
ex-" 
"But I don't want to move; I can't 
move," said ::\lrs. 1\lanstey, almost with 
a SCl'emll. ",And I came to tell you that 
if you build that extension I shall have 
no view from my windûw-no view! 
Do you understand? " 
1\lrs. Black thought herself face to face 
with a lunatic, and she had always heard 
that lunatics must be humored. 
"Dear me, dear me," she remarked, 
pushing her chair back a little way, 
" that is too bad, isn't it? 'Yhy, I neyer 
thought of that. To be sure, the exten- 
sion will interfere with your view, )11'8. 
l\Ianstev. " 
"yo{i do understand?" ::\lrs. l\Ianstey 
gasped. 
" Of course I do. And I'm real sorry 
about it, too. But there, don't you 
worry, ::\lrs. 1\lanstey. I guess we can 
fix that all right." 
::\lrs. 
lanstey rose from her seat, and 
1\11's. Black slipped toward the door. 
"'Yhat do you mean by fixing it? Do 
you mean that I can induce you to change 
your lnind about the extension? Oh, 

lrs. Black, listen to me. I haye two 
thousand dollars in the bank and I could 
manage, I know I could manage, to give 
you a thousand if -" :1\11'8. l\Ianstey 
paused; the tears were rolling down her 
cbeeks. 
"There, there, ::\b's. 1\lanstey, don't 
you worry," repeated ::\Irs. Black, sooth- 
ingly. "I am sure we can settle it. I 
am sorr:y that I can't stay ana talk about 
it any longer, hut this is such a busy 
time of day, "ith supper to get-" 
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Her hand was on the door-inoh, but 
with 
udden vigor ::\lr8. ManstcJ ;:IeÏzed 
her wrist. 
"You are not giving nle a definite 
answer. Do JOu mean to say that JOu 
n.c<:ept lIlY proposition?" 
" 'Vhy, I'll think it over, :\Irs. l\Ian- 
stey, certainly I will I wouldn't annoy 

.ou for the world-" 
" But the work is to begin to-morrow, 
I am told," J\Irs. )lanstey persisted. 
Db.s. Black hesitated. "It shan't be- 
gin, I promiHe you that; I'll Hend word 
to the builtler this very night." l\Irs. 
Manstey tightened her hold. 
" You are not deceiving me, are you? " 
she Hai( 1. 
":Ko-no," stamnlered 
lrs. Black. 
" How can you think such a thing of me, 
1\lrs. :\Ianstev?" 

lowly )Ir
. 
\lanstey's clutch relaxed, 
and she passed through the open door. 
"One thousand dollars," she repeated, 
pausing in the hall; then she let heloself 
out of the house and hobbled do-wn the 
steps, supporting herself on the cast-iron 
railing'. 
" )Iy goodness," exclaimed 1\lrs. Black, 
shutting and bolting the hall-door, "I 
never knew the old woman was crazy! 
And she looks so quiet and ladylike, 
too. " 

Irs. Manstey slept well that night, 
but early the next morning she was 
awakened by a sound of hammering. 
She got to her window with what haste 
she might ana, looking out, saw that 
:\lrs. Black's yard was ftùl of workmen. 
Some were carrying loads of brick from 
the kitchen to the J"arJ, others beginning 
to demolish the old-fashioned wooden 
balconJ which adorned each storJ" of 

Irs. Black's house. 1\lrs. :\lanstey saw 
that Hhe had been deceived. ..\t firðt she 
thought of connding her trouble to )Irs. 
Si.t, Ill}JsOn but a settled discouragement 
soon took possession of her and she went 
back to bed, not caring to see what "as 
going on. 
Toward afternoon, ho\\ ever, feeling 
that she must know the worst, she rose 
and dressed her:-;elf. It was a laboriou
 
task, for her hands were 
tiírer than 
usual, and the hooks and buttons seemed 
to evade her. 
'Yhen she seated herself in the win- 
dow, she saw that the workmen had 
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t.emoved the upper part of the balcony, 
and that the bricks had multiplic<lsince 
Inorning. One of the men, a coarse 
fellow with a bloat(.d fuee, picked a 
Inagnolia blossom and, after bluelling 
it, threw it to the g-round; the next 
ma.n, carrying a load of hricks, trO(I on 
the fio" er in pm,sing. 
"Look out, Jim," called one of the 
meu to another who was smoking a pipe, 
"if JOu throw matches around near 
those barrels of paper you'll have the 
old tinder-hox burning down before 
"OU 
know it." And )Irs. l\Iant-;tey, leaning 
forward, perceived that there were Be'\"- 
eral harrels of paper and rubbish under 
the wooden balcony. 
.At length the work cea
ed and t"i- 
light fell. The sunset was perfect and 
a roseate light, transfiguring the distant 
spire, lingered late in the west. ''"hen 
it grew dark )11'8. )lanste)' drew do\\ n 
the shades and proceeded, in her u'3ual 
nlethodical manner, to light her lamp. 
She alwa, s filled and lit it with her own 
hands, keeping a kettle of kerosene on a 
zinc-covered shelf in a closet. .As the 
lamp-light filled the room it assumed its 
usual peaceful aspect. The books and 
pictures and plants seemed, like their 
mistress, to settle themseh-es down for 
another quiet evening, and 1'lrs. )lansteJ", 
as was her wont, drew up her armchair 
to the table and began to knit. 
That night she could not sleep. The 
weather had chnnged and a wild \\ ind 
was abroad, blotting the stars" ith close- 
driven clOUfls. :\[rs. ::\Ianstev rOHe ouce 
or twice and looked out of the "induw; 
but of the view nothing was discernible 
save a tardy light or two in the opposite 
windows. These lights at la
t went out, 
and ::\lrs. ::\Ianstev, \\ Lo had watched for 
their extinction, began to arc
n hf'r
elf. 
She was in evident haste, for t-;he merelJ" 
tlunCl' a thin dressincr-o'own uçer her 
ð ð
. 
night-dress and wrapped her head ill a 
scarf; then she opened her closet nml 
cautiously took out the kettle of kero!o,ell
. 
Haying slipped a bUllllle of wooden 
nmtches into her poeket she procceded, 
with increasing precautions, to unlock 
her door, and a few moments later she 
was feeling her way do" n the dark stair- 
eu,se, led by a glimmer of go.s from the 
lower hall. .\t leugth she reßehed the 
bottom of the stairs und hegan the lliorc 
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difficult descent into the utter darkness 
of the basement. Here, however, she 
could moye lllore freely, as there was less 
danger of being oyerheard ; and without 
much delay she contrived to unlock the 
iron door leading into the yard. A gust 
'of cold wind smote her as she stepped 
out and groped shiveringly under the 
clothes-lines. 
That morning at three o'clock an alarm 
of fire brought the engines to 1\lrs. Black's 
door, and also brought 1\lrs. Sampson's 
startled boarders to their windows. The 
wooden balcony at the back of 1\lrs. 
Black's house was ablaze, and among 
those who watched the progress of the 
flames was :\lrs. :\lanstey, leaning in her 
thin dressing-gown from the open win- 
dow. 
The fire, however, was soon put out, 
and the frightened occupants of the 
house, who had fled in scant attire, re- 
assembled at dawn to find that little 
mischief had been done beyond the 
cracking of window panes and smoking 
of ceilings. In fact, the chief sufferer 
by the fire was 
lrs. Manstey, who was 
found in the morning gasping with 
pneumonia, a not unnatural result, as 
everyone remarked, of her having hung 
out of an open window at her age in a 
dressing-gown. It was easy to see that 
she was very ill, but no one had guessed 
how grave the doctor's verdict would be, 
and the faces gathered that evening 
about 1\lrs. Sampson's table were awe- 
struck and disturbed. Not that any of 
the boarders knew 1\lrs. ]\;lanstey well ; 
she" kept to herself," as they said, and 
seemed to fancy herself too good for 
them; but then it is always disagree- 
able to have anyone dying in the house 
and, as one lady observed to another: 
"It might just as well have been you or 
me, my dear." 
But it was only 1\Irs. 1\Ianstey; and 
she was dying, as she had lived, lonely 
if not alone. The doctor had sent a 
trained nurse, and )lrs. Sampson, with 
mumed step, came in from time to time; 
but both, to :\lrs. :\lanstey, seemed re- 


mote and unsubstantial as the figures in 
a dreanl. All day she said nothing; but 
when she was asked for her daughter's 
address she shook her head. At times 
the nurse noticed that she seemed to ùe 
listening attentively for sonle sound 
which did not corne; then again she 
dozed. 
The next morning at daylight she 
was very low. The nurse called 1\ll's. 
Sampson and as the two bent over the 
old woman they saw her lips lnove. 
"Lilt me up-out of bed," she whis- 
pered. 
They raised her in their arms, and 
with her stiff hand she pointed to the 
window. 
" Oh, the window-she wants to sit in 
the window. She used to sit there all 
day," 1\lrs. Sampson explained. "It can 
do her no harm, I suppose? " 
"Nothing matters now," said the nurse. 
They calTied 1.\lrs. 1\lanstey to the 
window and placed her in her cnair. 
The dawn was abroad, a jubilant spring 
dawn; the spire had already caught a 
golden ray, though the magnolia and 
horse-chestnut still slunlbered in shad- 
ow. In ]\;lrs. Black's yard all was quiet. 
The charred timbers of the balcony lay 
where they had fallen. It was evident 
that since the fire the builders had not 
returned to their work. The magnolia 
had unfolded a few more sculptural 
flowers; the view was undisturbed. 
It was hard for 1\lrs. 1\lanstey to 
breathe; each moment it gl"eW more dif- 
ficult. She tried to make them open the 
window, but they wOlÙd not understand. 
If she could have tasted the air, sweet 
with the penetrating ailanthus savor, it 
would have eased her; but the view at 
least was there-the spire was golden 
now, the heavens had warmed from pearl 
to blue, day was alight from east to 
west, even the magnolia had caught the 
sun. 
1\lrs. :\lanstey's head fell back and 
smiling she died. 
That day the building of the extension 
was resumed. 
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LANDOR ONCE lV\ORE. 


By W. B. Sbubrick Clymer. 


CCASIOXAL attemptH wor1(l's indifference," and ma, \"enture 
have been maJe to to doubt, not, indeed, that" the world 
. poplùarize Lan d 0 r . has a very strong case" against him, but 
By publishing well- whether that undoubted fact be not in 
chosen passages, and some degree irrelevant to R matter on 
by pointing out his which the world is incompetent to form 
good qualities, 11r. an intelligent opinion. Good and sig- 
Sid n e y Colvin and. nificant as populn.rit
. may be, failure to 
1\11'. Havelock Ellis, and perhaps oth- achieve it need not imply either quarrel- 
PI'S, have tried to increase the num- someness or inferioritv, for, in literature 
bel' of his readers. 'l'hat they have in as in life, amiable ql;alities of a high 
part succeeded is doubtless true; but order may coexist with inahility to im- 
that Landor can ever become popular press a wide circle. Landor may not 
in an
. but a very restricted sense of the have been an easJ man to li\"e with, and 
word, may be assumed to be wholly his writings rua)' not be eas
' reading; 
unlikely. He says that he loved nature, yet, if neither he nor bis few admirers 
"and next to nature, art." He did, in- much regard tbe world's opinion, bow 
deed, genuinely love nature, but largely can it greatl
. matter whether his un- 
as a background to art rather than sole- popularity diminish or increase? 'Yhy 
ly for itself; and tbe art he practised should one who takes pleasure in an au- 
iH of a sort which to many people ap- thor inquire how many other people take 
pears remote from nature. Elsewhpre pleasure in him? SU1'ely you emnot 
he writes, with the pen of Anaxagoras, prove that this or the other author ought 
" If an
.one should note to you my sin- to plealìe; you can, at most, merely show 
gularities, remembering me a year hence, why he does please you and a greater or 
as I trust you and Pericles will do, add less numher of others of similar taste. 
to them, but not aloud, a singularity of The alJpeal, then, to the majority for or 
felicity, 'lIp 11eithpr lieed núr dinl1.l'ifh against an author whose talent or genius 
the multi/ltc/p.'" 'Yithout echoing De is of an unusual or exceptional cast, is 
Quincey's denunciation of the numerous unsafe, In the case of " perhaps the 
public as "a well-known character, par- most btriking instance in modern lit('rn- 
ticularly disagreeahle, thougL slightl,} ture of a radical <li\"ergence of opinion 
respectable, and notorious for affecting between the connoisseur.:; and the rua, 
the chief seats in B
-nRgogues," one who of readers," as Landor has not inap!ly 
at all sympathizes with" the born artist, been called, such Rn appeal i, sugg(.stn'e 
the born solitary" that Landor was. may rather of dogmatic a sertion than of that 
fairly question the applicability oJ )11'. critical fairness which strh es simply 
Leslie 
tephen's somewhat picturesque and dearly to 
et forth the ground' on 
conclusion that his "wa.nton quarrel which rests the high esteem of the" con- 
with the world has been avenged by the noisseurs," or knowing ones. "ïthout 
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calling in question the sincerity of the 
occasionallJ excessive prai::;e of some of 
these, nor taking up in detail eyery count 
in the indictment against him, an unpre- 
judiced reader may yet find, in consid- 
ering Landor's lofty and wayward gen- 
ius and the conditions under which it 
grew, abundant material for profitable 
study. 
Of the sort of comment on Landor 
which his admirers find true in detail 
and false in total effect, 1\11'. Stephen's 
able, though in some l'espects paradox- 
ical, essay is the best instance. The 
truth of almost eyery charge therein 
made may be cheerfully admitted, and 
the critic may eyen be thanked for bring- 
ing into evidence some rather obscure 
parts of the subject; yet the tone of the 
criticism is such that the qualities which 
entitle Landor to more sympathetic 
treatment than he gets, are half hidden. 
In criticism, as in any other pursuit, the 
point of view is eyerything. In the arti- 
cle in question, the point of view twists 
the perspective, spoils the pattern; . 
though all the parts are more or less 
clearly 'Visible. the arrangement of them 
is mistaken, the emphasis is misplaced. 
The effect produced by Landor will be 
one thing or another according as one 
or another view is taken of certain traits 
of a writer to whom an intelligent reader 
can scarcely be quite indifferent. It is 
only for the sake of suggesting the gold- 
en side of the shield, that it is worth 
while to mention again two or three of 
the faults commonly laiù to his charge. 
He is, it is urged, difficult to read 
through, and is therefore best shown 
in a volume of selections. 'Yarmlyas 
Arnold admired 'V ordsworth and Byron, 
yet he saw and undertook to meet the 
same difficulty in the case of each of 
them; and it may be that he has there- 
by served 'V ordsworth's fame, at any 
rate, a better turn than 1\11'. 1\lorley with 
his complete edition of the poems and 
all the rest of the verse. If 'V ordsworth 
and Byron need sifting, how is Landor 
shown to be of small account because 
he cannot be taken unsifted? Is he not 
in the same boat with Browning, the 
most illustrious recent instance of "mat- 
ter and impertinency mix'd"? Had the 
ninety dramas traditionally attributed to 
Æschylus come down to us, instead of 


only seven, he, too, might appear best in 
a book of selections. In fact, the neces- 
sity of either choosing, or getting some- 
one else to choose for you, from the 
work of a voluminous writer, has slight 
bearing, if any, on the value of his work. 
Just now, indeed, the fashion is carried 
to absurd lengths. 'Vhen skilfully 
made, however, selections and extracts 
deserve everybody's good word. It is 
difficult to see where, in this era of man- 
ifold books, we should be without them, 
for there are probably few of us who 
have not been, by their means, brought 
better acquainted with numerous clas- 
sics. 'Vhen we are at home with the 
classics, we like to wander at will, ignor- 
ing the friend who introduced us. Hu- 
man, but uncritical. 
Among the chief hindrances to read- 
ing Landor are the exactions he makes 
of a reader; whether these are too great 
depends largely on the reader. 'Vith 
regard to his alleged excessive conden- 
sation, wherein lies one difficulty, it is 
to be said that we who skim novels and 
newspapers are so in the way of expect- 
ing from writers all kinds of useless 
help, so-called, are so thoroughlyaccus- 
tomed to diffuseness which professes to 
be explanatory, that we often do not 
feel, as we read, with what a dead weight 
of words we are burdened. Verbal 
prodigality is generally more injurious 
to style and more tiresome than verbal 
parsimony. De Quincey, whose habit 
in this respect is the direct converse of 
Landor's, I find at least as hard to read 
for two or three hours on end. Lan- 
dor's fault-for he sometimes, though 
by no means always, carries compression 
too far-makes for greater alertness of 
mind and keener discrimination in the 
reader. If he incline to exercise too 
often our goat-like power of leaping over 
spaces usually bridged for travellers on 
foot, it is equally true that mountain- 
climbing from which all difficulties have 
been cleared loses its charm. That in 
the region, picturesquely indicated by 
1\11'. Swinburne, through which he asks 
us to follow, people in general are not 
mentally agile enough to keep him long 
in sight, in no degree diminishes the 
exhilarating effect of the climb on those 
blessed with legs and wind-rather the 
reverse. 
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In a word, Landor need!'; a trained 
reader, ahle to tell the he..,t an(1 the sec- 
ond-best apart, and fully to enjoy the 
hest. 
uch a reader Inust know more 
history and more literature than most 
people know. For Landor's usual meth- 
od is to presuppose in the reader a 
knowledge of everything that concerns 
his speakeI's. and to put theJn on the 
stage not in any scene recorded of them, 
but in scenes not inconsistent with what 
is recorded of their lives and characters. 
,rhereas Shakespeare is apt, in his his- 
torical plays, to follow history more or 
lesA closely, Landor is apt, as it were, to 
invent history; where Shake8peare tells 
what happened, Landor would tell some- 
thing implying a knowledge of what 
happened. Thus, a reader ignorant of 
history misses much of the subtlety of 
Landor's best work. Again, one unfa- 
Iniliar with classical literature loses the 
flavor of a style conformed to classical 
models. Latin and English were almost 
equally Landor's mother - tongues; to 
Latin, which was perhaps his favorite, 
his English owes, as does Ben Jonson's, 
both merits and defects. It may be that 
each of theln introduced into an unin- 
flected language too many constructions 
native to an inflected language; it is 
certain that one who knows no Latin 
cannot see in the style of either all that 
a student of Latin c"an see. 
Greater compactness of phrase than 
we are accustomed to, greater demands 
on historical and literary knowledge 
than are usually made, and a certain 
holding of himsèlf aloof and above the 
crowd, are barriers to the reaùing of 
Landor, even at his best. They are 
barriers worth scaling, at whatever out- 
lay of effort. Once within them, that is 
tò say, a taste once acquired, the com- 
petent reader cannot fail to find in Lan- 
dor a great deal to satisfy him intellec- 
tually. 
Landor had not, it is true, any weighty 
" message" to his O'\\'ìl nor to any later 
generation. He was not a Carlyle nor 
an Emerson. His chief concern was 
with art as he conceived it, rather than 
with nature or with Illan directly. 
Coming at the beginning of the periòd 
of romantic activity in England. the 
period of Scott and 'V ordsworth, he is 
more conspicuously isolated than be 
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would have bepn in the prose age of 
Dryden; for, whereas his di-.;tinguislwd 
contemporaries sympathized with the 
past and '\\-ith nature a,,> means wherehy 
to put new life into the present and into 
literature, his sYlllpathJ. "ith the past 
was innocent of humanitarian or other 
ulterior purpose. In his devotion to 
beauty be was nearer of kill to Keab 
than to the other poets of tbe fir
t 
quarter of the century. His treatment 
of the antique and Keats's were a'i dif- 
ferent as two things could he. IÙ
ats's 
was romantic and excited; Landor's, 
whether classic or not, was controlled. 
But, though otherwil:ie unlike, th(' two 
men were alike in seeking in the past 
beauty for its own sake, not for the sake 
of anything else; eaeh held that ., beau- 
ty is truth," ancl each trie<.l, in his own 
way, to present bis conception of beau- 
ty impersonally, leaving it to work as 
it. would on men's minds. Be
'ond that, 
neither Keats nor Landor had any 
" message" to the world at large; bu"'t 
that steadfast }Jurpose woulcl of ibielf 
suffice to save the work of eaeh from 
the imputation of futility. Landor's 
work had real meaning to himself, no 
doubt; it is the artistic e'"\:pression of 
his deepest thoughts and emotions. 
How far it lllay have real meaning for 
ot.her people is stated by the most re- 
cent, and by no means least apprecift.- 
tive, of his critics, )11'. ""Yoodberry, who 
says that only intellectual litera;y men 
of leisure will ever care for it. 
rhat it 
may hold a high place in the estimation 
of cultivated men, is usually accounted 
by critics insufficient praise .; the appro- 
bation of the untutored is deemed need- 
ful. But there is another view. Tbe 
cultivated minority of a minorih' may be 
looked on as suppÌying the solè gro'und 
for hope as to matters of art and liter- 
ature at a time when the popular esti- 
mate of qualities of form is so freakish 
as at present it is. Granting, then, that 
Landor was not in the main current of 
his time, and tbat therefore his timo 
wa!'; not sensibly aft'eeted b,' hi:.; rare 
po'\\- ers, we ma
' yet find i
 his best 
work a. mastery of detail and an imagin- 
atiyeness which, though not the whole 
of art, are organic elelllent
 of art. ß'i es- 
t:iential and as 
ffecti\"e as anv. It is 
desirable. not that eY
r:ybody !j"bould bo 
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cultivated to the point of being able to 
comply" ith the requisitions he makes, 
but that the discriminating few should, 
even though accused of snobbishness 
and of disingenuousness, continue to 
believe that the voice of the undiscern- 
ing many does not in his case utter the 
final word. It is true that his command 
of detail is greater than his command of 
mass, that he is often desultory, that his 
sense of unity is defectiye. That is the 
most serious fatùt of his work as a 
whole, the point wherein he difIers most 
from the Greeks with whom he is so 
often, and so lightly, compared. It is 
a fault which does not impair the beau- 
ty of separate parts, however much it 
may interfere with the effect of their 
beauty. Landor must be considered in 
bits, l:ather than in bulk. The quality of 
his genius, its limitations, and the char- 
acter of his fame are obvious on an ex- 
amination of a comparatively small part 
of his total product. 
Of the three periods into which his 
extended literary life falls, the second, 
con taining the "Imaginary Conversa- 
tions," the "Examination of Shakspere," 
"Pericles and Aspasia," and the" Penta- 
meron," is more important than that 
of "Gebir" and" Count Julian" which 
preceded, or than that of miscellaneous 
writing in prose and verse which fol- 
lowed. :\11'. Swinburne, to be sure, 
places the poetry midway between 
Byron's and Shelley's -wherever that 
may be. But Landor was a formative 
influence with 
Ir. Swinburne when he 
was just not a boy; so even more than 
usual allowance must be made for the 
disciple's eloquent enthusiasm. Lan- 
dor's poetry, as far as I know it, seldom 
transpol'ts, like Byron's and Shelley's. 
Though not pedestrian, as Arnold's has 
rather unfairly been called, it might 
usually be as effective in the form of 
prose. Occasional detached passages 
in "Gebir" and "Count Julian" are 
exceptions; and some of the short 
things can scarcely be too highly 
praised, though they have sometimes 
been praised wrongly. It is as a writer 
of prose, however, that Landor is chief- 
ly memorable. The best "Conversa- 
tions," "Pericles and Aspasia," and the 
" Pentameron " are, I think, the tripod 
on which his fame rests. 


The only reasonable classification of 
the " ConYel'sations" is that which 
divides them into dramatic and non- 
dramatic. Of the first class a list might 
easily be made of scenes really dramatic 
in the sense that the speakers are felt 
behind the words, and that the effect of 
each speech is felt in calling forth the 
reply. :i\loreover, there is sometimes in 
these scenes dramatic movement; inci- 
dent, though not mentioned, is some- 
times implied. Instances will occur to 
every reader. The beautiful conversa- 
tion between 'Valton, Cotton, and Old- 
wa)Ts, a gem not so often spoken of as 
it deserves to be, contains a great deal 
of such implied incident, as well as of 
implied landscape, so to speak; and 
there are dozens more. In such scenes 
Landor is at his best. In others, 
though, as was once said of 
Ir. Henry 
Irving, he does not get quite out of 
himself, he yet gets pretty cOlnpletely 
into the character. Irving's" Louis 
XI." and his "Hamlet" may serve 
roughly to illustrate the distinction: 
the one is the French king as you feel 
he must have been; the other is the 
English actor in an interesting version 
of the Danish prince. So Leofric and 
Godiva live as individually as you or I ; 
whereas Lucullus and Cæsar are to a 
great extent Landor's mouthpieces- 
interesting mouthpieces, and to some 
degree dramatically conceived, but not, 
like the Lord of Coventry and his Lady, 
inevitable creations. Still other "Con- 
versations "do not move at all. Some 
of these contain engaging matter; but 
some are dull and heavy discussions, 
which there is no more occasion to read 
than there is to read " Sordello "-a 
task that an intelligent man may, I take 
it, indefinitely defer without thereby 
disqualifying himself to speak al'ight 
meanwhile of the author of "l\Ien and 
'Yomen." 
"Pericles and Aspasia" throbs with 
beauty, which it is the custom to call 
Greek. Whether the clear, simple, 
straightforward, dignified, graceful 
treatment of Athenian life is Attic, per- 
hal)S admits of discussion. In the face 
of Goetbe's opinion that" Samson Agon- 
istes" was tbe only modern work which 
had " caught :fire from the breath of the 
antique spirit," it may be prudent to think 
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twice before accepting the snap-judgment 
of every stripling reviewer as to the Greek 
or Homeric Lharacter of much recent 
work. Pains have been taken to show 
that I
ingsley's " Andromeda," and that 
1\11'. Swinburne's "Atalanta," and par- 
ticularly his "Erechtheus," are Greek. 
All three are delightful ; the last, espe- 
cially, can be called no less than a splen- 
didly successful imitation. But whether 
it, or any f:meh attempt to embody in 
English the Greek spirit, can rightly be 
called more than an imitation, may he 
questioned. It is true that the author 
of some of the most pertinent recent 
criticism of Homer calls Clough Ho- 
meric, and that one of the authors of 
t he translation of Homer accepted by 
the present generation of Englishmen 
calls Dumas Homeric, and that each 
makes out a fairlJ good case. But it is 
unlikely that Homer would have sug- 
gested Dumas to Arnold, or Clough to 
111'. Lang. The contention is not that 
there are no points of resemblance, but 
that the bandying about of such epi- 
thets by the half-informed tends to blur 
real distinctions, and so to perplex crit- 
icism. It does not enhance the value of 
a work to can it Greek, nor advance us 
a step toward an understanding of its 
value. If a Homeric Clough and a Ho- 
Ineric Dumas are difficult to accept to- 
gether, it is still more difficult to recon- 
cile either with 111'. Lowell's judicious 
remark that " between us and the 
Greeks lies the grave of their murdered 
paganism, making our minds and theirs 
irreconcila bIe." 
As to the excellence of stYle of "Peri- 
cles and Aspasia," there is less room for 
two opinions. " Though not alien to the 
treatment of modern life," writes Lord 
Houghton, a critic of Landor at once 
sympathetic and discreet, "it [his style] 
is undoubtedly n10re at home in the old 
world; a.ùd in such 'Conversations' as 
those of Lucullus and Cæsar, Epictetus 
and Seneca, Epicurus and the Grecian 
1\1aidens, '1arcus Tullius and Quinctus 
Cicero, and in the 'Epistles' of Pericles 
and Aspasia, there is a sense of fitness 
of language that suggests the desire to 
see them restored, as it were, to the 
original tongues." ,And he goes on to 
say that they woulù be the best possible 
thing:i from which to select passages for 
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translation into Latin and Greek-so at 
one are the thought and the e
pr(::::Ibion 
of it. There aro in "Pericles and As- 
pasia" dull passages, which anyone is at 
liberty to skip; and there are anachron- 
isms, inaccuracy in detail, and such like 
hantUes for pedants, which no one else 
need grasp. The story, which is slight, 
is in the temper of the time; it is 
founded, in the main, on inc.idents re- 
corded of the classic lovers, and to these 
are added others which are in keeping. 
The passion is pagan and free from t-;elf- 
consciousness, deep in tranquillity of ex- 
pression, ahsolute in devotion, restrained 
by a sense of beauty. The vitaJity of 
the book is to borne degree shown by a 
comparison of it \\ ith Becker's" Chari- 
des" and" Gallus," which are by con- 
trast dead restorations of the times they 
treat of; it may also be compared, in 
this respect, with Bulwer's popular" Last 
Days of Pompeii," "ith Hamerling's 
"Aspasia," and with the clever and 
learned archæological exercises of ::Ur. 
Ebers. The spirit of its I)eriod quickens 
none of these as the spirit of beaut.), 
whether Hellenic or Landorian, quick- 
ens "Pericles and ..d.spasia," where, if 
anywhere, one is disposet1 to allow that 


., through the trumpet of a child of Rome 
Rang the pure music of the flutes of Greece. n 


It may be added, as a crown of grace, 
that here, for once, despite irrelevance 
and digression, Landor constructs weH. 
In the "Pentameron" it is likewise 
a fact that tedious passages occur- 
from which escape is as simple as in 
the other case. I think there are not 
so many. At any rate, I can read it 
Atraight through ,;'ith less frequent de- 
sire to skip than I can "Pericles and 
Aspasia." The most obvious handle 
for pedants is the perverse estimate of 
Dante. The delight I take in the 
"Pentameron" comes from the great 
charm of the relation between the two 
friends, from the exquisitp picture Sét 
in an exquisite frame, from the e}>isod- 
ical characters introduceù now and th(>n 
with a skill unusual in Landor, from 
occa
ional }>assageb unsurpassed e,"en 
bJ Landor, from the quality of the En- 
glish throughout. ',"hether the spirit 
is Florentine, I do not know. The lan- 
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guage, I think, is a web, closelJ woven, 
shong, flexible, brilliant, visible in every 
detail of texture, in every detail disclos- 
ing new beauties the more careftùly it 
is examined. 
Such, yery brieflJ, are the works 
which ]ed Emerson to welcome Landor 
as "one of the forenlost of that small 
class who make good in the nineteenth 
century the claims of pure literature," 
and therefore" a friend and consoler of 
mankind." That verdict, verJ different 
from the one commonl
y rendered, is not 
invalidated by the gratuitous comment 
that Emerson and other Americans felt 
a certain complacencJ in "rescuing an 
English genius frOln the neglect of his 
own countrymen;" nor does acceptance 
of it allow regret that" rare qualities 
have been cruelly wasted," nor admit 
of the view that regards Landor as a 
"warning to the artistic schoo!." Criti- 
cism which, impaling an author on a rig- 
id theory, requires bim to be something 
else than he is, rather recalls inquis- 
itorial than adopts rational methods. 
Of that sort Landor has had more than 
his share, and less of the sort which 
is content to take him for what he is- 
one more instance of instinct refusing 


to follow the fashion. He somewhel'e 
Rpeaks of "pictorial grace quite inde- 
pendent of the graceftùness of the forms 
represented." His own literary qualitJ 
is to a great extent independent of the 
quality of his subjects, but none the less 
real for that. Like other original writ- 
ers, he has to Cl'eate the taste by which 
he is to be enjoyed. Judicial criticism 
has often affirmed his 0 bvious faults, 
mentioning his merits parenthetically. 
It is the su bUe merits that need affil'- 
nlation, for it is by them that he diffel's 
from other writers. B.r them he may, 
in the long run, come to be known. 
For, whereas Dickens, Geol'ge Eliot, and 
Browning show signs of losing, from 
lack of a sense of form, the pre-eminence 
which their strength seemed to com- 
mand, Landor is perhaps gaining rec- 
ognition as the possessor of a faculty 
which in them was subordinate. Not 
that he is gaining many readers, nor 
that his wl'itings can all be read by any- 
body. His best is unmatched in its kind, 
however; not to know it is to be a loser. 
Its chance in the struggle for existence 
rests on the likelihood of there being in 
future generations a few men with Emer- 
son's unjaded taste for" pure literature.'" 
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POINT OF VIEW. 


I HAVE, in IllY time, listeneù to Dlany 
glowing speeches upon the inestimable 
blessings conferred on mankind by thE' in- 
creaseù ease, certainty, anù rapiùity of com- 
munication bf'tween the difTC'rent parts of 
our vast country, and between our coun- 
try and others widely sepa.rated in distance 
from us. rfhis is a favorite topic for cler- 
gymen when invited to address the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of this city, at its time- 
honored (anù, perhaps, most important) 
function, the annual dinner. I ha\"e beard 
Commerce toa
ted as the" handmaid of re- 
ligion," anù the modern freight and pas- 
senger steamers referred to, with slightly 
pl..lssé eloquence, as "the white-winged mes- 
sengers of peace." I even recall ß quo- 
tation from the f:5criptures-I am bound 
to say it was from the Apocrypha-which 
came near enough to describing the loco- 
motive engine, to suggest to the orator that 
the modern railway was a dpfinite part of 
the prophet's vision of a perfecteù world. 
But I venture to suggest to the thoughtful 
moralist, that there is one consf\quence of 
the facility of communication that is not 
wholly satisfactory to him who puts honest 
dealing above anything else in commerce. 
It has, I am convinceù, di
tinctl
. lessened 
the responsibility of manufacturers anù 
tradesmen, and our poor human nature is 
such that when the bona of responsihility 
is loosened there is a tendC'ncy to dishonest 
gains. Xatnrally, easier and wider com. 
munication has madp more numerous and 
greater markets, aud in these markets com- 
})etition tends towarù cheapness rather than 
VOl.. X.-13 


toward excellence. That most interesting 
of economists, :\11'. Edward .Atkin
on, ha'i 
said that a difference of a small fraction, 
I helieve one-eighth of a cent per yard in 
the cost of cotton goods, is somet imes enou
h 
to decide whether an extensive market shall 
be controlled by one or by another nation. 
Now in the strenuous contest for that eighth 
of a cent per yard, and the possible mill- 
ions of dollars that may accrue to the vic- 
tor, it may happen-in fact it has hap- 
J)ened-that clay and not cotton ba."3 foullll 
its way into the faln'ic to be Hold, a device 
of which the old hand-loom Wfi
 innocent, 
possibly because it WfiS also incapable. 
It is not necessary, however, to have :\11'. 
...\tkinson's amazing scope of vision to find 
evidence of the working of this tendency. 
Any householder, whose l13ppiness it is to 
pay for thp supplies of a family, mu<..;t ho 
aware of the extreme di1liculty of getting 
with any certainty a steadi1
. good articlo 
of almOf:tt any sort. It is easier in the case 
of luxuries, for the reason that for the:o;p the 
demand is more limited, the number of 
purchasers snmller, the number of produc- 
prs corre:o;pondingly small, awl the chance 
of tracking bad work or untruthful state- 
ments greater. nut for the thing"3" hich 
e\"eryone must have, and which mo
t must 
have as cheap ns may be, buying ill n 
lottpl'Y, with a misf'mblf" pre"'3knco of 
hlanks. You can get ,irtnous butter for a 
dollar a pound. hut the search for eatable 
hutter at forty cents a pound is ß weary and 
depressin
 pursuit. It is the same" ith 
the innumerable articles uf dothinß nnd 
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materials of clothing. From the hat that 
grows gray in a month's service, to the shoe- 
soles that will not stand a day's rough 
tramping, the things that are turned out in 
large quantities for" the million" are not 
trustworthy. 
I think the chief reason is that in our 
comple),. and widely mmified system of ex- 
changes the producer and the consumer 
rarely come into direct l'elation with each 
other; the fOl'mer rarely knows, and still 
more mrely cares, fOl' the opinion the latter 
may have of him, of his methods, his char- 
acter, and his goods. rrhe selle!' deals to- 
day with one set of buyers, to-morrow with 
another, and so on, and the buyers change 
their places of purchase with the greatest 
frequency. The l'elation indicated by the 
old.fashioned words" custom" and "cus- 
tomer" is dying out, and with it the possi- 
bility of accountability, and the hope of 
profitable honesty. The type of modern 
retail dealing is that most abominable de- 
vice the "bargain counter," where cheap- 
ness, real or imagined, is the main thing 
considered. 
Now it must be remembered that l'etail 
sales are not only the final process of com- 
merce, but the one that is kept in view 
from the beginning, and }g the controlling 
object of the whole series. It is because- 
the retail sales, the one stage at which the 
consumer appears in person and exercises 
whatever influence he may, take place over 
such a wide territory and so remote from 
the producer, that it is so difficult to hold 
the latter to a definitely honest standard, 
If commerce were ever, then, the "band- 
maid of l'eligion," so far as religion still 
concerns itself with morals, she has become 
almost a suspicious character, whose service 
is of doubtful value, and her behavior the 
source of infinite vexation, if not of scandal. 


To one interested in the progress of the 
Fine Arts in the United States the exhibi- 
tion of pictures by American artists hel<1 
in Paris this month is of impOl'tance. The 
collection of about one hundred and fifty 
pictures has been brought together by 1\1. 
Durand-Ruel. and is shown in his spacious 
galleries in the rue Laffitte, so well Jmown 
to lovers of good pictures. 1\1. Durand-Ruel 
is that rara avis among picture-dealers, a 
man who in the face of popular indifference 


championed the cause of theso-calIed Barbi- 
zon school in the days when none were so 
poor as to do it honor. He has had the 
})leasure of seeing the works of l\Iillet, Dan- 
bigny, Corot, Daumier, Dupré, Diaz, and 
Bonvin acclaimed by the many, and then, 
still in the interest of la peintu'I'e militante, 
has espoused the cause of the impressionists. 
Fifteen years ago, in these same ga1leries of 
the rue Laffitte, side by side with pictures 
like 1\Iillet's "Sower" and Co rot's "Or- 
pheus," were displayed 1\lanet's " Boy with 
a Sword," now in the :Metropolitalll\luseum, 
and works by the then virtually unknown 
impressionists 1\lonet, Pissaro, Sisley, and 
Caillebotte. It was through 1\1. Durand- 
Ruel that the first of the impressionist pict- 
ures were seen in :K ew York a few years 
ago, and now, in pursuance of his desire 
to be the first to intI'oduce a llew phase of 
art, this exhibition is taken to Paris. This 
taking of coals to Newcastle is for many of 
the exhibitors a l'eturn, if not to the land 
of their birth, at least to that of their child- 
hood in an artistic sense. The men most 
prominent in American art to-day al'e, in the 
majority, of Parisian training, so much so 
that the most familiar l'eproach directed 
against their work is that it lacks national 
character. That this criticism, if applied to 
a period of transition, has a basis of truth 
is undeniable, for nothing is more natural 
than that the first steps in any career should 
be directed by the influences which have 
presided oyer preparatory studies. But if 
we take ten years to be the shortest period 
in which ayoung painter on his l'etUl'n from 
Europe can gain a foothold here, it will he 
found at the end of that time that, subjected 
to the various influences of the intellectual 
and material life of bis native country, he 
has taken on more of our national charac- 
teristics than he is given credit for. 1\Iod- 
ern art is essentially cosmopolitan, and as 
nations obey the iron rule of the general 
average, so in art the national characteris- 
tics become fused and blended until they 
are questions of detail more than of funda- 
mental construction, Paris fin de ,r;iècle has 
a keen eye for detail, however, and we may 
depend upon it that, measured by its stand- 
ards, our painters may be found wanting ill 
many things l'atl1e1' than in the personality 
which results from race and temperament 
modified by conditions of environment. 
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'Ve can therefore count with some certainty 
on a respectful and appreciative judgment, 
which is all that the warmest partizan of 
homf' art desires or can demand. Our 
school of painting is too young to he de- 
serving of more than encouragf'Ilwnt. That 
it should get this I.I.t home is its right; that 
such attcntion and encouragement has been 
in a mE'asuro withheld is unfortunately trne, 
and the little collection sent to Paris could 
bear witness that it was produced under 
circumstances and against oh8t<1cl(>s which 
have been common enongh in the history 
of art, but which are unparalleletl in a 
country of such material prosperity as our 
own, which pours a flood of wealth with lit- 
tle discrimination on the accredited hrands 
of pictures vouched for by interested deal- 
ers very much as it buys its champagnes and 
cigars. The seal of foreign approval there- 
fore means much for our native art, and 
the generous proportion of medals won by 
our painters at the Exposition Universelle 
of 18H9 augurs well for the kindly reception 
of their work in Paris. If such should be 
the case,it may have the result of reassuring 
many a doubting mind, and may suggest 
that a little Americanism diverted from the 
realm of politics to that of art would not be 
misplaced 


THE Director of the l\Iint, authorize<l by 
act of Congress, has recently issued a circu- 
lar letter to artists inviting them to submit 
"new designs of authorized emblems or 
devices to be prepared or adopted for the 
coins of the United States." r1'h[.":) on its 
face is highly to be commended, for our 
coinage at present is calculated to make the 
judicious weep, and the lukewarm patriot 
sympathize with the strictures of the for- 
eigner on our degree of civilization. The 
criticisms on our coinage could indeed be 
applied with equal force to all our moneJ"s, 
for the Treasury notes, with their wealth of 
turning-lnthe tracery and their sign-paint- 
er's lettering, are no better than our coins. 
r1'he one excuse for their existence has been 
the difficulty which they were supposed to 
oppose to counterfeiting; but this, it appE'ars 
from late deyelopments, is largely imagin- 
ary, and their ornate ugliness is therefore 
without e
tenuating circumstances. The 
notes, however, lie lightly on the artistic 
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conscience of our legislators, and are, ap- 
parently, to be left undisturbed, whilo df'- 
signs are invited for the obverse and reverse 
of the silver dollar, and for the obverse of 
the half-dollar, quarter-dollar, and dime. 
For this we may be thankful; but when 
we come to the method of inviting de- 
signs there is less canse for congratula- 
tion, though it must he said that the fault 
appears to lie with Congress rather than 
with tlu> Director of the :\1int. r1'he invita- 
tion to the competitiV'e submission of de- 
signs requires, in brief, that they should 
be completely finished models in low-relief, 
bearing, in the case of the obversp design 
for the dollal., an impression emblematic of 
liberty, with an inscription of the word 
" Liberty" and the year of the coinage, and 
011 the reverse the figure of an eagle, with 
the words" 'Gnited States of America" and 
a designation of the ,"alue of the coin. For 
tho coin.. of smaller denomination, the l.e- 
verse only of which is to be changed, the 
figure of an eagle, with the inscriptions 
" United States of America," "E Pluribus 
Unum," and the V'alue of the coin are to be 
placed. The motto, "In God we trust," is 
also to figure on all coins except the dime. 
Here are limitations enough to fetter tho 
originality of the designer and to bring his 
work into fatal similarity to that. which for 
years has afflicted our long-suffering pub- 
lic. For each accepted design the Director 
of the ::\Iint is authorized to pay a SUIll not 
eÀceeding fhre hundred dollars. 
o infor- 
mation is vouchsafed as to the person or 
persons who are to decide on the compara- 
tive merits of the designs, and the circular 
has, we belien
, been widely distributed. 
Unlimited competitions are viewed with 
little favor by artists of established reputa- 
tion, and when, as in this case, they are 
left in ignorance as to their judges, the dis- 
inclination amounts, as a rule, to abstention. 
Despite the necessity of repeating the ex- 
isting emblems and inscriptions a design- 
er of talent mi
ht so compose his work a.., 
to make a beautiful coin; but the necessi- 
ty of submitting, from the first, a finished 
model would bear hard on one who mighf 
wish to submit several alternative designs 
with a view of completing that which was 
found best. The compensation, as compared 
to what a rich country like ours should 
ofTer for so important a v. ark, or, indeed, 
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for the market value of such a design when tor of the :\Iint to put the matter on this, 
made for a private purpose, is inadequate the only dignified, basis. The judgment of 
at the best, and when equal labor must be the designs should then be made by spe- 
bestowed by all competitors in making cially competent men, the presidents of ac- 
these finished designs, the plea that pa- credited art institutions in the United 
triotic feeling should be considered in part States, fOl' instance, in conjunction with the 
compensation is, to say the least, undig- Director of the l\lint. As it is, with the 
nified. There are, perhaps, three or four judgment left as an un]mown quantity, 
artists among our sculptors and painters the irksome amount of completed labor 
to anyone of whom a commission to make perhaps vainly expendC'd, the insufficient 
these changes might be safely intrusted, compensation offered, in case of success, to 
with a certainty of im!)rovement on the men who bave possihly g
ineù reputation 
present designs, and there may be a dozen but not fortune, the outlook is not a bright 
who would, with self-respect and due con- one. On the other hand, the universal suf- 
sideration for kindred talents, enter into a frage principle applied to a matter of 
competition limited to themselves and work special ana distinctive design, for which 
with patriotic zeal for the amelioration of few in the ll:-:tm'e of things can be fitted, 
our coinage. ""Yhether these men would, or awakens feal' lest we may change the fa- 
rather, whether our government should a
k miliar profile of the young lady of Phila- 
them to attempt so serious a task without delphia, who now adorns our silver dollar, 
definite compensation for each competitor, for a twin sister of the sleeping Iolanthe 
is another question. It would require a who (in buttm') (If'lighted vast numbers at 
special act of Congress to enable the Direc- the Cf'nteunial Exhibition of 1876. 
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"SHE IS TALL AND FAIR," 
-Tile Anatomist of the Heart, page 168. 
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PICCADILLY. 


TlII: ILLl"STIU TIO
:) In. \\, DUt.:GLAS ADlOsn. 


By Alldreú' Lallg. 


I T may be unjust to sa.y that among the un- 
counted strel'Ì;
 of Lonùon not one is beau- 
tiful. Hut it is plain, on a lllOJH(-nt's J'(-ßec- 
tion. that a heautiful street is less the likel\" to 
exist in monotonous e
panses of London than 
in most other (.ities. There are few towns 
but have somewhere an outlook on nature, on 
the world beyond the "aIls. But London is so 
vast, nnd lie
 80 low, that she has hardly a sin- 
gle glance at nature. From the Xatio
al Gal- 
lery, gazing over Tl.afalgar Square towarù the 
towers of \r estrninster, and catching beyond a 
vague glimpse of the f.;urrey hilJs, you are faint- 
Iv reminded that the whole earth is not ,et 

overeù over by brick houses. On Cheyne ".';!k, 
too, the river, with its mists, its little g-ravelly 
beach, its hoat
, tlows from the distant heights, 
through the meaùowb, under the poplars, far 
away, nnd IllUrIllUrS an echo of the remote coun- 
try. 
 From the top of the Pavilion at Lord's, 
too, whence the eye heholc1s merely a soft vapor- 
_ \ ' ous distance. broken here and there by a spire 
.
 ::' _ '
 or a <'lump of frees, it is not impo
sihle to fnnc
. 
..;r that London hns a kind of charm. But f;he has 
"Small boys, screamlne out I Winner!'" no great street "hence, as from !Jrin('es Street 
in Edinburgh, there are conspicuou!i the rocks 
of an acropolis, the high-piled ridge of the old town, and the l'elllOter henuty of 
the Lothian hills. The fresh air of Yenice blowing in from the sen is as alien 
to TJoudon as are the noiseless wet ways of Venice. Xnture, in short. c'\.('cpt as 
far as trees are concerned, is out of view find out of the question. Then, as to 
architpctural beauty, London is as inferior to Yen ice or Florence in graee and 
stnh-liness of structures and monuments, palaces and towers, and flo" er 1llarkt..ts, 
as ill her eternal absence of natural loveliness. Here is no Arno, no quaint, yen- 
erahle hridges, no statues like the Perseus of Cellini, or thp Da,id of )[ichael .An- 
gelo. Here is no St. )Iark's, no Bargello, for London, in spite of the nntifluity of 
the cit
., is a very new town in most of ber "estern (luarh'rs, nntl wa
 huilt Imsti- 
ly and inconsilh.rah.ly, by peoplf Hlllong wbom ardJitt.'cturp \\11.S at tLt
 low(,8t 
CUP} rJ
ht. U191. by Chnrh' Scl"lbner'. Son.. All nlfhta ft. rvrd. 
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A Chat in Piccadilly, 


ebb. Thus, to take even an example in 
England, London has not a public way 
to compare with the High Street at Ox- 
ford. The new age and new buildings 
ha.ve done their worst for" the High,'; 
but they have not wholly ruined those 
curves, like the windings of a stream, 
that unrivalled mixture of old academic 
with old domestic architecture, those 
ancient gables of all heights and 
shapes, those latticed windows, edged 
with flowers, those solemn and hos- 
pitable college gateways, and those 
glimpses through them into "deep, 
wet walks of gray old gardens ;" while 
the whole bend and curve of the street 
ends in the glorious tower of )1agdalen 
and the bridge over the Cherwell. All 
this, degraded as it has heen by an un- 
sightly tramway and spoiled by the ec- 
centric new buildings on which the col- 
leges have wasted their money, is yet 
incomparably more beautiful than any- 
thing in London. "The High" sur- 
vives from the leisurely age when lílen 
could build. 


:K ow if we take Piccadilly as the rep- 
resentative beautiful street of London, 
we cannot deny that it has some advan- 
tages. Starting from Regent Street in 
the east, it runs westward, at first nar- 
row enough and commonplace, with a 
plain church on the left, with Burling- 
ton House and its picture gallery, a 
large, commodious modern edifice, on 
the right, for the rest lined with ordina- 
ry shops displaying waterproofs, boots, 
books (1\11'. Quaritch's shop and vast col- 
lection is here), and similar articles of 
commerce. 'Vhere St. James's Street 
descends abruptly to the left there is a 
view of St. Janles's Palace, a lugubrious 
royal residence, uninhabited by royalty, 
which" excites the wonder of foreign- 
ers on account of its mean appearance." 
Then comes Arlington Street with the 
palazzo of Lord Salisbury, and after that 
break, the best part of Piccadilly begins. 
All along the left side are the trees and 
verdure of the Green Park. The right 
hand foot-path flows, so to speak, be- 
neath houses of which ::\fr. Loftie says 
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in his .. Hi
tor
. of London," that" though 
built "ith very little regard to cost, not 
one of them presents any architectural 
featm'es "orth notice, or, indeed, worthy 
of the situation." 
So the wide thoroughfare takes its 
western "ay; on one side is grass, chest- 
nut-trees, nurses, children, hawthorns, 
on the other side are tall houses, not 
"worthy of the situation." Clubs, pal- 
aces of the rich or noble, a shop hera 
and there, line the right hand side, and 
finall
., after the road ascends again, we 
have the Duke of 'Vellington's arch and 
statue on the left, in a space now much 


widelled alHl improved, and, on tlw right, 
is .Apsley Hom..e, where the ohl duke lived 
and died, and Hyùe Park Corner, the 
park gates, the naked statue of .Achilles, 
and an effigy of Lord Byron with his dog 
Boatswain, which art owes to the con- 
tested genius of "\11'. Belt, or, as others 
declared, of 1\11'. Belt and an "artist's 
ghost." 
Down and up the hill and dale of 
Piccadilly carriages glide, carts rattle, 
hansoms hurry, men and "OIllen \\ alk 
to the park, or westward to l{ensington 
and Brompton, or, in the eastward di- 
rection, to the clubs, to Pall l\Iall, the 
Strand, the City. It is, on the 
whole, not a ,:'el'Y worried or 
eager crowd, nLot like the 
throng of the Strand or 
Cheapsic1e. 1\10st of the pe- 
destrians are sufficiently well- 
to-do; beggm's do not nluch 
beset Piccac1ill
'; in the early 
evening the steppers west- 
ward are the greater num her, 
going either for a walk in the 
parks, or homeward, to din- 
ner. About eight the world 
is strean1Ïng out to its en- 
gagements, gleaming expanses 
of white shirts shine out of 
the cabs, the carriages are full 
of ladies in their eyening ar- 
ray. Dinnerward or theatre- 
ward goes all the throng of 
politicians, dandies, law.rel's, 
idlers, stock -brokers. 
The wooden payen1ents pre- 
vent the incessant passage of 
vehicles from being illonlin- 
ately noisy, and a native of 
stony Edin hurgh justly remarked 
that, when he first visited London, 
he was nlOre struck hy the quiet of 
the streets than by anything else. 
In all the hastening 01' leislll'ely n1ul- 
titudes one may marvel how many ask 
themseh-es if tilÏs is a beautiful street, 
if it deserves to be one of the most fa- 
mous thoroughfares in the greatest of 
modern cities. l\1anv, if they were 
asked, would say that Pic('a
1illy is 
cheerful, and is satisfactory. Thi
 is, 
indeed, the happiest way of criticising 
Piccadilly. Thanks to the Green Park 
on its left side, the street has verdure, 
at least, and is airy. The ups ana downs 
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"Sandwich men in their prisor. of wood .. 
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A Morning Walk-Piccadilly, 
.. On one flidc ie gras
" che tUllt-treC!I. nun.{'!o1. childl'('u. hl1\\thorDl
." 


of it have n. pieturesqucness of their 
own. The \VeaIt hv houses, if they are 
not dignified. if thë,.. have not the state- 
ly proportions of Fl
rentine palaces, are, 
at all event!i, dea.n and Im'ge, awl so far 
imposing. There are two timps fUHl 
seasons when Piccadilly looks it!i hest. 
One of thf'
f' i
 in mia- 'Iny, when all the 
flowering trc .::; are in hlo
s()m, whpn thf' 
chestnut hangs out ib fragrant tapf'rs 


in the grccn shade of its fans, when the 
hawthorn perfullH'!'1 {',"l'll the Loudon 
air, w]wu the lahnrnullls ßrc" drooping 
well... of tire," when on nIl the boughs is 
the teIHler green. the first fln..,h of 
pring-. 
LOlHloH is ,"cr.," w{'II 
npplied with tr('e
 
and. for a few days cnrh- in thro "RSOn. 
th{' town has nllll
st n Cilnu('erinu nsped 
of prf,ttinf'ss awl iIllHWf'IlCl'. That jad- 
ell 01(1 Piccfirlilly in 11('1' f,pring dr('
:i, 
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look
 as fresh as a YOUllg' lady in her fìr
t 
season. The womell have not gro" n 
'Weary of their ullrelentillg 
ocial ndiYi- 
ties; there are radiant face
 ne-wly come 
fl"Om the country, there are tall young 
men of rosy aspe(.t, beautifully attired, 
with high stiff ('01Ial"8, and gloye8 irre- 
proachable, and lustrou
 boot
" This 
is thp- moment to see Piccadilly-bright, 
gay, crowded, and yet not sophi
ticated 
and worldly to look u})on. 
The nex.t best aspect, or perhaps the 
best aspect, of Piccadilly is in the eyen- 
ing in Inid-October, when the lingering 
light flushes the houses, the sun8et 
struggling through the opals of the 
London smoke, red and azures blending 
in the distance, while all down through 
"the gradual dusky veil" of evening the 
serpentine lines of lamps begin to burn. 
London, when there is not a fog, has 
sunsets of peculiar beauty, thanks per- 
haps to the smoky air; whatever the rea- 
son, they are very soft, rich, and strange. 
l\lany a time, walking eastward through 
the early dusk in Piccadilly, I have 
turned back, and stood watching these 
beautiful effects, which ::.\11'. :\larshall, by 
the bye, often renders admirably in 
water colors. Unless civilization quite 
shuts out the sky she cannot absolutely 
improve beauty off the face of the town. 
And in Piccadilly there are "lots of 
sk,.," as the little street boy said when, 
fo; the first time, he was t;ken into the 
country. .\.boye the crowd, the smoke, 
the struggle, beyond the yells of them 
who vend the disastrous evening papers, 
far remote fr0111 the cries of nlurder and 
sedition, the serene sky looks down on 
you, and the sunset brings its har- 
monies even into Piccadilly. The artist 
cannot represent these things in his 
black and white; these beauties must be 
seen, and into Illany a spirit that is tired 
of towns they hring their own tran- 
quillity, and speak silently of how the 
solemn and chat"med hour is passing 
in her royal robes over mountains and 
pale sea-
traits, oyer long river pools, 
over reedy lochs where our hearts are, 
and where we fain would be, though we 
"pad the weary hoof" in Piccadilly. 
London is a hard place for those who in 
their cradles "'Were hreathed on hv the 
rural Pan," but even in London Xãture 
has her moments, and does not abso- 


luteh- awl always veil her face. Such 
are t"he pleasant
r aspects of Piccadilly, 
a 
treet more or 1('88 of pleasure, though 
in this respect far unlike tLe Boule- 
,'anl, in Paris. There is no street life, 

o to speak, in the wealthiel" thorough- 
fares of London. There is nothing at 
all resem hling the gayetJT of the Boule- 
vard, with the cajë
, the crowds of peo- 
ple contemplating existence over a glass 
of beer or a cup of coffee from the com- 
fortable haven of eafé awnings and café 
chairs. Here are none of the bright 
kiosques, none of the posts covered with 
many-colored and alluring bills of the 
play. The shOl)S are few, only that of 
1\11'. Giuliano, who nlakes the pretty 
copies of ancient jewelry and Renais- 
sance enamels, is very attractive to stare 
into, whereas on the Boulevard the shop 
windows are a perpetual delight. Nor 
are there theatres here, with their bus- 
tle. The theatres are far off in the 
Strand, and have no external attractions. 
The only open-air street life is that of 
the cabmen on the stand opposite, or of 
the depressing rows of" sandwich men," 
dismal little processions ,,-ith their ad- 
vertisenlents of soaps, plays, and pict- 
ures. To be sure 'We boast what Paris 
knows not, the Piccadilly goat, who lives 
in, or often at, the door of a lm"ge corner 
hou8e. 'Vhy this goat is kept here out 
of doors is a mystery, probably not con- 
nected with the worship of Dionysus. 
There is another goat, a nlllCh seedier, 
dingier goat, who brow-sel:) such grasses 
as grow outside the ..LYonconformist of- 
fice, in the purlieus of old Alsatia, where 

igel Oliphant met with his adventures. 
No account of Piccadilly is complete 
which leaves the goat out of the picture, 
an unexpected rural figure in the fore- 
gl'ound. 
Piccadilly is not a place where the 
foreigner, or the sb"anger from the coun- 
try need expect to see famous contem- 
poraries much, or to meet statesmen 
lounging in little groups, chatting about 
the perplexed fortunes of the nation. 
Piccadilly is not at all like a Christmas 
number of a society journal, thickly 
studded with cal"icatul'es of celebrities 
and notorieties. They are much more 
likely to be encountered near the Houses 
of Parliament, or in Pall ::\Iall you may 
view generals coming from the 'Val' Of- 
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flce; bishops and scientific charaders !)arnell lounging with 3Ir. Timothy 
trudging to the sanctuary of the Athe- Healy, nor ::\11'. Payn (1 can swear to 
næUIll ; young men of fashion near the this) taking 
xer('ise with 1\11'. 'Villiam 
1\1arlborough Club; princesses driving Black, in l>iccadilly, nor l\Ir. Rudyard 
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.6. Gateway of the Royal Academy, Burlington House. 


out of )1arlLorough House. In the 
Strand there go great law
'ers, and the- 
atrical people, and journalists of all 
grades pacing to or from Fleet Street. 
But, as for company, Piccadilly is hel'e 
a sb'eet like any other; there be diplo- 
matists, to be sure, on the steps of the 
St. James's Club. At least the spectator 
may fanc
' he beholds diplomatists, and 
no doubt a novelist or a poet or two 
may be watched looking out of the bay 
window of the Savile, and all sorts and 
conditions of men do eternally walk up 
or down Piccadilly. But it cannot be 
called a specially lion-haunted shore. I 
have never observed, "for why should I 
deceive you?" 311'. Irying (,oll
ing along, 
arm in arm with 1\11'. Toole, nor ':\[1'. 


Ki}Jling meditating the militar.r l\Iuse in 
these purlieus. But this may be due to 
H a malady of not marking" the men 
and women who go b.r, to a habit of in- 
attention. It is a case of "eyes and no 
eyes," as in the childish apologue, and, 
if the artist has eyes, and has been lucky 
enough to ohserve princes, peers, poets, 
painters, politicians, wardors, in Pic- 
cadilly, why should he not draw their 
effigies as he beheld them? It is cer- 
tain that, somehow, Pall l\Iall and St. 
James's Street are better places wherein 
to lie in wait for the passing celebrity, 
and see the traits of the men who make, 
or obstruct, or record history. From 
::\[arlhorough House to the Athenæum 
Club is capital hunting ground; there 
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how; ar(\ almost fiR ('omrnon aR (luitt
 
ordinarJ perHOIlR. L(.t mp ('onft'
s that 
I have 110t a goo(I eyo for a lion, awl 
often <10 not knO\\ the lllOnarch of t11 P 
forest wh(,11 I HCP him. B('si(les, noho(ly 
can see him ill a fog', awl t11(' cxtreme 
west of Piccaùilly is particularl)" fogg
", 
probably ùecausc one of the many 
u bounWR " or hrooks on'r which Lou- 
don is built. flowH under it, and ib; 
dankness exhales in clouùs of yellow 
vapor. 
rrhis retlection, that a riyer lIlay flow 
through the Inid(Up of Piccadilly, fi:i 
through Cheap side in 'V ordsworth's 
poem of U 1)001' Susan," may serve to r('- 
mind us that l}iccaclillv nas not always 
ß street, that it has first a rural, a
ù 
thcn a suhurhan history of its 0" n. 
I confess that IllV OW;l taste resembles 
that of Horace \Vãlpole rather than of 
:\Ia(lame du DetliuHI, concerning whOln 
he sa.vs that Folie was always iuterest(>,l 
in th
 affairs of the JllOlUe
t, and he in 
thc business of a century ago. 
This is not a 1ll0<1prn taste, it 
is true; the wor1<l prefers to 
read the "po
ters" of the 
evening papers expose<1 on the 
pavement at Hy(le l)ark Cor- 
ner rather tban to wOIHler 
what Hyde Park Corner and 
tbe turnstile ther(' were like 
onc, or two, or three InuHlred 
veal'S since. 
"' "-chase ùepll atIlfJllg 
"actualities," and shall 
return to theIn, awl per- 
sonR who are impatient 
of street history 
may skip a p:lge 
that deals with the 
pas t. Picca(lilly 
bas its his tor y , 
which, as usual, ex- :,___
_ 
plains its presf.nt 
con d i t i 0 11, a u d 
shows how it he- 
came what it is. 
The street is 
haunte<1 too, hy 
fair women and 
bra,e men long 
dead, of whom 
SOUle readers mil. v 
like to he put in"' mind as they wawler 
aTllong the living. 


1.13 


III the ole I tÏluel't, Hay ill (
IIf'('n Eli7.8.- 
hpth'H n'i
n, H
'el(. l'
u'k, I1P:1r which 
Piccaaill \" {'w Is, \\ a
 a furf'" t , \\ ith 
"herhag;', patlllllgf', fiIHI 1n'ow/( \\ 00<1 
for decr." The wooùs were Htill thick, 
awl fr('qu('llh.,1 h,y ro1Ih('rH, mlluy ,}.('ars 
later. 
\ll that was tine anù f'lshiolla1Jle 
in th<: park was U The Hing," "here 
peoplp ro(lf' fllHl dro\'e, awl \\ here foot 
raceH were run, while duels, as lntp a!i 
Fielding's tÜu(', 
 ere fought hard by. 
Here l\Iohun slew the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, here Captain Booth, in _Imf'lia, 
fought the colonel. "e ruut;t get rid, 
in our minds, of the iron railings and 
the payemcllt outside, awl of ApRley 
House. \Ye must fam'y a COUll try road, 
with hedge and ditch: running 
heside 
the forest, llwl h:ading to the still dis- 
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tant to\\ n. \t the Wt'st {'wl of PiCl'a- 
dilly. or lH'at" it. th(' citiz('n
 of I oIHlon 
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threw up their earthworks: women the ruft':-; for the neck, called Pcccadillas, 
digging and carrying earth. ladies 'Were vended, and it is supposed that 
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"The Horse Guards trampling by," 


and all, when the royal army threat- the name of the street came from the 
ened the city, in 1Gü2. .. There \vas theu name of this warehouse. But it seems 
no street of Piccadill.r, there was lllerely extremely improbable that a fashionable 
II the Reading road," the road, or one shop would be out in the country some 
of the roads, that led into London from way from town, as the Reading road 
the west. But the nalne Piccadilly, an then was. l\Ioreover, l\lr. Jesse holds 
extraordinary name enough, 
bout that the ruffs did not come into fashion 
which antiquarians have argued much, till 1616 or so, whereas we find the 
already existed. The older opinions, word Piccadilly applied to the place in 
contested by )11'. Jesse in his "Literarv Gerard's curious old "Herbal" of 1596. 
and Historical )lemorials of London," X othing can show better how London 
was that "Piccadilly" is deriyed from a has grown than what Gerard has to 
housf' called "Peccadilla Hall." Here say about " l>iccadilla." On the banks of 
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the chy ditdlPS tllprp, ]1(' rC'lllarh.
, 
grows" the slllall wiltllmglm.sp," or o\.- 
tonguf'. The Lota.nist "oulc1 tilHllittle 
to ('ol1C'd in sma.ll thy clitc.lit's Jl('ar 
Pi('c'atlillv uow, awl tlu; hanks of that 
rura.l sb
ea1l1, the Tyhol1rllC, are t h.c.p 
below the housps. Xparl.r sixt., yearH 
passel 1 hpfore there waH a. Htrpct of 
Piccatlillv, aucl not till CharJpfi SpcOllcl'S 
reign (liJ the hous('s hegin to ('1'('('1) wpst- 
wanl towartl H vtle Park Corw.r. These' 
housPH wpre òl'iginally paIn 'cfi of the 
noble:::;, "ith vast gardens awl plpas- 
ancel:;. For example, whert. Dm 011- 
shire Hom;p now st:111<l::;, a large un- 
lovely palace enough, was Berkeley 
House, where Pep
's tlillf'tl 011 S('ptemht'r 
23, IGï
. "'rhe gartlCIls arc iIl('ompar- 
able," Hays PepYfi, "h)' rea
on of the 
inequality of the ground, aud a pretty 
pisrina. TllP holly heclges 011 tho t(,l"- 
race 1 aclvisetl the plantill
 of." 
"1' e must tmppose Piccaelilly, then, to 
have hN'n like t h,tt part of C:Ull]>t Ipll Hill 
wh('l'e .Argyll LÜ(lge, the Duke of Uut- 
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Rtplal't., hut in Ifis J part of the gHHlIltl 
was aln.acly 1wing built upon, to the 
or- 
row of .John FH.h 11. ßprkel(',' Hom,p was 
lH1rlletl par"- ill 'the eicrhte.(.;.th C'('l1turv 
aIlt 1 the. 1111 ;'OIll:LU tic Ú' 'vuu!-tltÏn' H ou

 
was el"(.dpel OIl its Ritt.:, 
 .
t ]
('rkdey 
H01I"Öf' \\as thp .,till 1I10rf' t-plt.wliù 
Clarencluu HOlls(', hui1t hy tIlé hi..,torinn 
of the r.1 .llioll. Thi"ì 
'mJlf' iuto the 
posSPSSiOll of tho Hec'oncl Dule of Alhe- 
marle, who Holt 1 it; awl ] Jon'r Stn'et, 
.\.Ihemarle 
treet, Old Bowl ")t1' 'ct, 
and nrafton Stn.et \\ ere 1 )uilt on its 
fiitf' find 011 its pl('a..,alH'('s, "hilt. the 
sylntIl Evel., 11 \\ailpd like a cli
pos!-t('ssed 
]h'
.atl. The garde11s of the J'arl of 

uIltl('rlaIltl ,n'n ct)\('red hv the duull- 
hers calle(l HIP ...\'l1>anJ, k'utliug' into 
Piccadilly, aud all these tLingR are ex- 
amplf's of the way in whiC'h Pit'c:ulilly 
grew. The Illf'laut'holy IH'OC'PSS iH hping 
illustrateel 011 every F;itlo ruulHI London 
every day. The 'oltl fipueious houses 
finel pleasaut garch'lls are pulh.tl tlown, 
the olel elms fall, and 1'0" s of ugly 
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.. At "'iM, in the season, It 'I a I'iht to lee the lone line of caHl1iel, orderly arrayed, waltlni .. 


land'fi hOUHP, awl Holh- LotlgC', 'Tacau- f'tref'ts are run up wlu'ro the trees 
lay's hOllle, finel others, 
tancl fillluIlg their buclJeel find t ho thru"Öht.
 :-;.an::, Prob- 
trees finel flowers, only much more Illag- al)h- thi.. will he the fate of Hol1nntl 
nifieent and f-;pa('ion

 I.Jol'tl Bt.rk('ley's HO
lse al!m; "the gn.at \\"('n" s\\ iftly 
pleasatlf'es extf'IHlecl 0' er 13erkeley aIltI r-.teatlily eats it;o; \\ ny into the heart 
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of the country. Yery littlf' taste is 
shown by the 'buih1er
; the eighteenth 
century's taste wm; in fasor of good 
solid hrick boxes of no outwai'd beauh", 
and these be they whieh now 
ta
d 
fronting" PiecadillJ'. 
_\s late as 17 -!.:; the west end of the 
street must still hase hordered on the 
fields. "Then Fielding's 
quire 'Yestern 
rode up to town, in 
earch of Sophia, 
he alighted at an inn (next what is no" 
Apsley House), which was called .. The 
Pillars of Hercules." The name must 
mean that beyond the Pillars was the 
region of the unexplored, that this was 
the town's end. It would be the flrst 
inn in London that the worthy 
quil'e 
reached. X ear it, but in later times, re- 
sided the famous, or infamous "Old 
Q.," the Duke of Queensberry, in his 
profligate latest years. This nobleman, 
born in 1721, lived till 1810. All his 
life he did exactly as he pleased, and he 
was pleased to be entirely regal'dless uf 
opinion and of decency in his unfaltel'- 
ing pursuit of pleasure. He never" un- 
harnessed," as the Fl
ellch say; he neyer 
ceased to patronize the ladies of the 
opera; but he was good-huillored, open- 
handed, and well-bred. Robert Burns 
once passed an evening in his company, 
and though Burns severely censured- 
in the nobility-the pursuits which 11101'- 
alists deplore in his o'\vn history, he was 
quite won over by the wicked Old 
. 
He sent Old Q. his famous poem of 
"The "Thistle," and says to a corre- 
spondent, "Though I am afraid His 
Grace's character as a ß1an of 'Yorth is 
very equivocal, yet he is certainly a no- 
bleman of the first taste, and a gentle- 
man of the finest manners." Deaf of 
one ear, blind of one eye, this wicked 
nobleman used to sit in his balcony, 
watching the world go past, and looki
g 
down on Piccadilly. He preferred that 
flood of human beings to the view of the 
Thames at Richmond. "'Vhat is there," 
he asked, "to make so much of in the 
Thames? I am quite tired of it ; there 
it goes, flow, flow, flow, always the same." 
But of the torrent that went " flow
 flow, 
flow," past his house he never wearied, 
and it is said that he always had a man 
and horse ready to purs
e any naiaa 
who charmed him from the stream of 
Piccadilly. A good deal of his money 


went, at his death, to that other philos- 
opher who liyed in Gaunt Housf', Gl'eat 
Gaunt Street, and is now Lest known 
to men as the 3Iarquis of SteJne, and 
the patron of 3Irs, Rawdon Crawley. 
It is part of the moralities of Picca- 
dilly to remember that Old Q., sitting 
on his balcony under his parasol, watch- 
ing the women with his one wicked old 
eye, bad been the gay young Lord 
l\1arch, who" neyer knew 1\1rs. Bern- 
stein but as an old woman; and if she 
ever had beauty, hang me if I know how 
she spent it." This was the Lorcll\1arch 
and Ruglen whom a young. gentleman 
out of Virginia beat at a long lenp: 
"For the honor of old Virginia, I 1l:1.d 
the grataficatioll," saJs 1\11'. Henry'Yar- 
rington, "of beating his Lordship by 
mOl'e than two feet, viz., two feet nine 
inches," and of assuring him that 
"Colonel Washington of 1\1ount Vernon 
could beat me by a good foot." Is it 
not curious how Harry 'Yal'l'ington's 
artless prattle lingers in our memories, 
and we see young Lord l\1arch more 
clearly, perhaps, in "The Vil'ginians" 
than even in ,Horace Walpole, or in his 
own letters to George Selwyn, with his 
confidences about velvet suits, and bets, 
and La Rena, and the Zamperini, "I 
dread eyeryevent that is connected with 
women," says the real Lord l\1arch, 
"they are all so extremely wrong-head- 
ed." This was the remark of a noble 
wi th great experience. It is worth not- 
ing that, despite his repute as a gam- 
bler, Lord ::\1arch did not bet sumR 
which would now be considered enor- 
mous. After some losses at N ewmarket, 
he was much more than" brought home" 
by winning about Æ4,000. The modern 
" plunger" would despise such a total. 
The wanderer in Piccadilly, who likes 
to muse on the changes of human fort- 
nne, the turns of that wheel which the 
Buddha contemplates, may please him- 
self by reflecting that, along this way 
passed the carriages of the Princesse de 
Lnmballe and of l\1ndame ùu Ban'y. 
The former dined with the Duke of 
Queensberry here, before the Revolution 
which brought her cruel and shameful- 
death. But it was during the Revo- 
lution that 1\Iadame du Barry, in com- 
pany with the Prince of 'Vales, sat at 
the ducal table. 
he, too, returned to 
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FrmH.C and to her f1eath. In this house, 'I'll(' modern Louses ill Picca(lill,y are 
alHo, Horace ,,,P alpole llf>ar(! a story of not, erJ much haunted by ghosts of 
D('lJlocracy, how at Lyoll'; a 
'olmg man the fashionable, or lit rary, or histOli- 
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. The country visitors are 
apln
 at the shops. 


waH rom-ited aliu', and his IIlother was 
Illade to look on, and "a
 ùeaten to 
deatb. 
He who was 'rill \Iareb, utHl hecallle 
Old Q., sleeps 110" uIH1er the altar in St. 
James's Church, and a great man
 peo- 
ple relllf'lllher him hest hy "\fr. L()('ker's 
verses, 
" The wise and the sill v, 
Old P. or Old (j., WI' "U1\I:,t It'an' Pil'caclilly." 


eal past. From N lUll h(:1' 20 Sir Francis 
Burdett "as taken to prison, though he 
had han'icaded his house, provoked a 
riot, and defied the Sp('aker of the House 
of COIIl1ll0nS, just eighty years ago. 
:x UIll her Ð4 was Lord Palme
ton's 
dwpllinU' from lS,jO till his death ill 
Hili.; ; L
re he gave political parties, and 
this WfiS the la
t fortress of cOlltt."uted 
,rhiggism. In XUlIlh('r 1:1
' Byron part- 
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cd from Lady Byron, "in the utruo::.t 
kindncss," says 'Ioorc. 
he "as going 
to visit her father, who \\ rot(' to the 
})O('t thnt tihe would return no more. 
\\
hat mysteries passed in :x umber 13
, 
part of 01(1 Q.'s oItl house, we ",haUnt'\"- 
cr really know; the cause of the sepa- 
ration i-; said to have been so simple that 
noho!1\" eoulll ever fiIH1 it out. 
oIlle 
poets 
ire "gey ill to live wi'," as ::\Irs. 
Carlvle Haid about her son. Some la- 
dies" ncver, nevcr can understand that a 
man of IdterH shoul(} sometimes he left 
alone in his den. Byron himself 8avs, 
that, however much iñ love he Iuight "be 
at an)' momt'nt, he always felt, even when 
with the fair, a hankering to be back in 
his untidy library. There is a story of 
Lad)' Byron's entering the den, and ask- 
ing, "Do I disturb you, Byron?" "Yes, 
damnably," unswered Childe Harold, 
in, shall we say, an intelligible if not a 
pardonable irritation. Lawyers, doctors, 
bmlÏness men are not interrupted hy 
their dear wives when they are at work. 
The sex understands tha"t thpÏ1' duties 
are serious. They don't always take 
this new of mere poetry and prose. 
I ha\.e a private theory, an innocent 
hypothesis, that Lady Byron was jealous 
of the :\luse ; that she left her lord be- 
cause he said she disturbed him dam- 
nahly. Dr. Lushington knew what Lady 
Byron said at the time; \Irs. Beecher 

towe told the world what Lady Byron 
said in later life, but 139 Piccaùilly 
keeps its secret. The Hkeleton in the 
closet has" flitted," like the X orth Coun- 
try Brownie. Old Q. would have ex- 
plained the whole mystery by sa
'ing 
that" all women are so extremely wrong- 
headed." That philosopher neyer mar- 
ried, or there Illight have been another 
Hegira from 13g Piccadilly. The house 
iq now brave with a new front, and is 
occupied by 111'. Algernon Borthwick, 
the }>roprietor of the .J[orning Po
t. 
The house in Piccadilly had this ad- 
vantage for Byron that it was close to 
his pnblis}wr'; shop, Mr. Murmy's, in 
Albemarle Street, where that museum 
of literary antiques still stands, an in- 
tereHting place of pilgrimage. 
Apsley Housc, at Hyde Park Corncr, i8, 
of course, historical. The site was origi- 
nally bought by Lord Bathurst from an 
old soldier, whom, in reward for his 
VOL. X.-15 
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valor at D{.ttingen, George II. haa al- 
lowed to Rquat there \\ith his appIe- 
8taI1. This provcs the sliO'ht vnIue of 
h . 0 
t e SIt.. uß(1er tho s(>cond George. Hen.. 
the great ùu1.e lived; here the strauge 
youllg la(1y left Ribles at the dour in- 
8tead of ('nrtlH, here the wiwlo\\ b were 
broken hy the ropuln.e' in tlll Hdorm 
Uill riot:" nnd the duke had iron shut- 
tcrH put up. Later, \\ hen he was in 
favor again, and when a crowd followed 
him with chccrs, the duke onl)" pointed 
to his iron 8hutters. 
l\In.nv windows have been brok(>Il in 
Piccadilly since then. There was a 
famous riot in February, a T'ery few 
,years ago. The mob had mU'itere<<1 in 
Trafalgar Square. I met them in pun 
l\Iall, where they were hooting outside 
the windows of th(' Carlton Club, and 
some leader was wa\ing a red flag from 
the steps. They were not, at that mo- 
ment, a large mob; but no police were 
visible. Bv some blunder the V "pre 
stationed iñ the 
Iall, behind Pa"!1 
Iall, 
not in Pall 
Iall. I went into my 
own club, which was eastward of th.e 
mob, and heard presently that they had 
run through the streets, up St. James'H, 
along Piccadilly, through South Aud- 
ley 
treet, breaking mndo\\ s, bur
tillg 
into shops, throwing gold watches and 
legs of mutton through the windows of 
carriages. It was a great field day 
for Liberty and the Rights of 
Ian. 
N ext morning the shops had all their 
shutters up; the club windows wel'l 
riddled ; the crowd was in the streets, 
amused, pleased, but perhaps too star- 
tled b:r its sudden success to bcgin again 
at once. It was curious to ncte how thp 
rioters had nIways thrown to their left; 
on the right hand of S1. James's Street 
the houses had sutfered Y('ry little, if at 
all. In Piccadilly the 
t. James's Club 
had somehow beèn spared. The ba,yile, 
next door, was in 
Illithen...en
. }>icca- 
dilly has scen plenty of commotion since, 
and" ill see plent) more, in the nature 
of things. It is the higlt"uy, or one of 
th(' highways, of limitleo;s processions, 
marching to that 
ons Sacer of the 
pa.rk, where" e have demonstrations ev- 
ery week. Tho most famous was that 
of l
G(j, when the park gates" ere cIo ed 
(legally or illegally) and the cro'Hl, ha,,- 
ing, half by aceitlent, broken down the 
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Iron railings, took possession of the 
place. "" e have not Jet succeeded in 
outdoing the Gordon riots of the last 
century, but gh"e us time! The lllulti- 
tude was then unorganized, and did not 
know what it wanted, or wherefore it 
had come together. In those respects 
it is greatly advanced, and has all the 
mod2rn improveJllents. ".. e know not 
precisely to what goal it steps, the end- 
less procession of marshalled men with 
banners that weekly invades Pic cad ill:.r. 
But, if the aspiration of the journal of 
this party, for a time when there "shall 
be no more Palll\lall," is realized, one 
may presume that there will also be no 
Piccadilly. Its mansions may become 
communistic barracks of the people. 
Or it may lie in fire-blackened ruins, as 
part of Paris did twenty years ago. 
And the trees and grass may grow over 
the turn bled masonry, and buglosse, or 
ox-tongue, may flower again in the dry 
ditches, as it did when Gerard wrote his 
U Herbal," " the dry ditches about Picca- 
dilly." To this end all cities must in- 
evitably come, even Dean Burgon's. 


" Rose-red city, half as old as time; ,. 


but let us hope that some centuries will 
pass before London follows 


" :l\Iemphis and Babylon, and either Thebes, 
And Priam's towery town with its one beech." 


What a fascination these lines have, and 
how many of the people who walk down 
Piccadill:r to-day (members of the Sa- 
vile Club excluded) can tell the name 
of their author? 
Piccadilly is often the path of empire, 
as well as of revolution. No street was 
more crowded and blithe, I believe, in 
the wonderful summer weather of the 
Jubilee, when feelings of loyal emotion 
led this chronicler to a part of Galloway 
which is not thickly populated. There 
a man and his wife lately came into the 
village from the country, to settle a 
strange domestic dispute. The man had 
done some work on the day before; the 
wife reproved him for laboring on the 
Sabbath. He denied that it was the Sab- 
bath, and the couple had to walk to the 
village to ascertain the truth about the 
day of the week. In that untrodden wil- 


derness there was not much jubilee, and 
I cannot say, as an eye-witness, what sort 
of spectacle Piccadilly presented. It 
was interesting, however, when, after the 
campaign of Tel el Kebir, our strangely 
various little force, Indian contingent 
and all, marched through the cheering 
street, under windows crowded with 
ladies. The spectacle was curious and 
stirring, but Tel el Kebir brought in 
little luck, and soon we had the town in 
mourning for Khartoum, and saw the 
pick of our forces depart for futile fight- 
ing by the Red Sea. Thus the fortunes 
of empire roll up or down Piccadilly, 
now it is an army that }Jasses fresh 
from battle and victory, now a crowd of 
angry men, eager for a happier and 
easier life, now a tattered regiment of 
lllalcontents with stones in their hands 
and curses on their lips. Then there 
comes the usual press of life, the fair 
ladies dIiving behind splendid horses, 
sandwich men in their prison of wood, 
as if undergoing a Chinese punishment, 
the Horse Guards trampling by in hel- 
m.et and corselet, the most magnificent 
example of Englishmen gorgeously ar- 
rayed in pomp of war; girls selling 
matches, small boys screaming out 
" 'Vinner," with sheets of damp sport- 
ing intelligence in their hands; they 
run and roar with special speed and 
energy on the Derby Day. The dandies 
are walking delicately; the omnibuses 
rumbling, the country visitors are gaping 
at the shops, or at the changes where 
the Duke's arch used to stand, with the 
grotesque statue "to show him what 
people thought he was like." Picca- 
dilly is an epitome of London, in all 
but its trade, a street never quiet, even 
when there comes a fog so deep that 
boys TIll about with lighted links yell- 
ing for patronage. At night, in the 
season, it is a sight to see the long line 
of carriages orderly arrayed, waiting for 
their masters and mistresses, who are 
attending some great functions in some 
great house. 
The street seems un traversable, wild 
with horses, shouts, frantic whistles for 
cabs, lights, and all the mingled bustle 
of setting down and taking up. But it 
is traversed somehow; the London 
coachmen and cabmen must possess ex- 
traordinary nerve ana presence of mind. 
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Occasionally there is a carriage acci- 
dent, there comes a runawuy horse, or a 
fight arises between two carterH of the 
()ld school, who do not disdain a bout 
.of fisticuffs. rfhen a dense circle of 
spectatorH gathers in a moment; JOU 
may almost make a crowù in London 
,
treets hy stooping to tie your boot-lace. 
The public is greedy of Hpectacle and 
emotion; a prodigious nUlll bl;r of per- 
sons are ready to stare complacently at 
even the most or( linary oceurrence. A 
difTprpTlce of opinion as to distance and 
fare between a eabman and hiH client is 
at once surrounded by a "gallery." 
l\Ir. tnstey, in his "Yoces Populi," is the 
a(lmirablv observant recorder of what 
the popclace says on such occasions, 
and very humorous anel pointed are its 
remarks, very instructive the fashions 
in which its unsought verdict ,eers. 
But all this is true enough of any Lon- 
.don street. Piccaùilly is like the rest, 
except for its large, if not stately, build- 
ings, its airiness and fringe of green, 
its picturesque windings and ups and 
downs. It is by no means the most in- 
teresting of our thoroughfares, because 
-of its comparative novelty, its compara- 
tive lack of tradition. 
The High Street of Edinburgh has 
memories to fill a volume; memories 

ourtly, chivalrous, ghostly, sanguinary, 
magical, religious. All moods and pa
 
sions have breathed in it since 


I' Htartled burghers fled afar, 
The slogan of the Bonier war. ,. 


"Each stone YOU tread has its his- 
tory," and so have the stones, could they 
ery out, of the High Street in Oxford, or 
the lanes of York, or the streets about 
the Tower. But PiccadillJ is yet too 
fresh and novel, and will scarce yield a 
few pages while other streets might fill 
a quarto of memories. It is so changed, 
too, that we can hardly fancv what it 
was like when George "Selwy.n walked 
alon
 it to "l1ite's, or Lord "larch drove 
by with the Zamperini. In going from 
Fall :\1all to the park. or westward, it is 
more pleasant to avoid Piccadilly. and 
fare diagonally across the prett)" Green 
Park. where the littlo boys are pla
'ing 
.a kind of cricket, and the little girb arc 
bu'iY at " rounders," a rudimcntary sort 
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of baseball, and lovers are telling their 
talc heneath the hawthorns, and the 
ding)" LOIlùon Hheep are browsing. 
Someone infonuH me that he was once 
stepping wel:itward hy this route, when 
he IllCt :\1r. Thackeray, whom he knew, 
also making for IÜ'nsington, lLud Hhun- 
ning the noise anù glare of .Piccaùilly. 
Tht'Y walked a little distance together, 
and then ::\I1'. Thack('ra,v C"onfessed that 
he was nlpditating the' ..\lw
e, and illY 
friend left him. rfhe poem he was tl).- 
ing to beat out was one of his best, the 
U Lines on a Venice Love Lamp," ad- 
dressed, I think. to a daughter of lIr. 
DickenH, " 'IrA. Katherine's Lantern" is 
the name of the piece: 


Lady, do you know the tune? 
Ah, we all of us have hummed it! 
I've an old guitar has thrummed it, 
Under many a changing moon. 
Shall I try it? Do-He-Mi. 
What is this? ,JIll foi, the fact is 
That my hand is out of practice. 
And my poor old fiddle cracked is, 
And a mall-I let the truth out- 
Who has almost every tooth out, 
Cannot sing as once he sung 
When he v. as young, as you are younK, 
When he was young, and lutes were strung, 
And love-lamps in the casement hung. 


One likes to think of Thackeray, com- 
ing ",est ward, perhaps, from Han\,uy 
Court, 


I' Coming from a gloomy court, 
Place of Israelite resort," 


carry-ing to a girl the little lamp, with 
" the initials K. and E.," and touching 
again the old cracked lute, and hum- 
ming his do. re, mi, within hearing of 
the roar of Piccadilly. '\110 knows 
what thoughts are in the minds of the 
people we pass, and if one of them is, 
perhaps, a poet, his head fillI of fancies 
and musical numhers! The old guitar 
is a good deal thruUlmed in Picca(1illy, 
sometimes to a golden tunc OIl the tlags, 
where Old Q.'s ghost \\ ould find p]pnty 
of the ladies he liked to "at('h. The 
dancing music hehilld the wide" indows 
is chiming to the same Illelod
.. do, re, 
ml, in the ears of goldcn 
.outh. But 
what have w
 to do with all that, we 
whoso" poor old fi.Idlc cracked is," ex- 
cept to keep out of the "ay of the car- 
riagcs, and, hailing ß modest omnihus, 
get we::;twurtl, skirting the Park, where, 
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even in London, the limes are fragrant 
in the soft moonlit air. Enough of 
racket, enough of the spectacle of men 
and women, bustling and changing 
about as vigorously as if theJ had never 
heard that "life would be tolerable but 
for its pleasures." Let them keep charg- 
ing forward, "going on" they say, frOlll 
one crowded house to another crowded 
bouse, whither the people they have just 
left follow them, and so to a third, and 
8 fourth, and to bed at last when rosy- 
fingered dawn is creeping up from the 
east, dawn that makes even London 
streets mysteriously fair, and that lav- 
ishes her am bel' and purple splendors 
on half empty, jaded Piccadilly. 
This essay is not precisely a Praise of 
Piccadilly. The writer is one who, 
like the good Lord James of Douglas, 
"would liefer hear the lark sing than 
the mouse cheep." To a taste not fond 
of cities no street is very fascinating, 
not even that Florentine road by the 
yellow river, within site of the olives 
and the airy purple hills. 1\Iuch less, 
then, can any thoroughfare in the huge, 
smoky, choking London appeal to one 
with any charm, or win any affection. 
But there is one comfort: no Lon- 
doner cares for what is said about Lon- 
don. The place bewitches many women, 
perhaps most women, and many men, 
with an inexplicable spell. Like Cap- 
tain l\Iorris they prefer "the sweet 


shady side of Pall 1\Iall" to any moor 
or valley, hill or woodland. 'Vhat it is 
that allures them, beyond a kind of in- 
stinct of gregariousness, an attractive 
force in proportion to the mass of hu- 
man beings, one cannot conceive. Lon- 
don is full of people, comfortably es- 
tablished people, who have no business 
thm'e, and why in the world do they 
come? It is a mystery, for they al'e 
not eyen in societJ", using the narrow 
sense of the word; they only hear of 
the feasts and dances next day, and of 
the scandals the day after to-morrow. 
'Vith the latest rumors of the newest 
beauties, or the oldest wild dowagers 
they make no acquaintance at first hand. 
They prefer Regent Street and the 
shops, or murky Victoria Street and 
the" stores" to Piccadilly. Neither they, 
nor anyone else, is offended by the ex- 
pression of a distaste for the great wen. 
Even born Londoners have no civic 
patriotism. You cannot expect a man 
to be proud of BlooIDsburJP, or haughtily 
to announce that he was born in Eays- 
water. No poet now would write, like 
Spenser, 
At length they all to merry London came, 
To merry London, my most kindly nurse, 
That to me gave this life's first native source. 


Rather would he think of London in De 
Quincey's mood and speak of Piccadilly 
as a H stony-hearted stepmother." 
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A graceful woman, with black lace about her head and shoulders, reclined In It alone "-Purre 1<>:1. 


THE ANATO:\\lST OF THE HEART. 


Bl' T. R. SUllÍ7:tll1. 


Thou, stuhboru heart, th \"sdf }la
t willed it so! 
Happy would'st thou ht': fore,'er happ)' 
Or forpver clesolate, stuùùorn heart, 
.\lHl rl
solate tllOU art now. 


A
 hour after Rundown 011 a SUUll11Pr 
evcning, \\ IH'n the laHt note of tlw Hf'('- 
ond .1 ce J/aria, ('aIled, of the dead, has 
died away, there iH cOUlmonly no (.juicter 
atHI morf' 1mfre(!lwnh.<l quarter in all 
Ycni('e than the long' rp:t(.h of tlw (hand 
Canal bd"pen the HiaIto Bri<lge aIHI 
the Pala.zzo Fos('ari. Xowand then the 
lantern of HUUlP Holitary gOlHlola HkilIlH 
noiscleHslv ovcr itH <lark H\1rfaep likp a 
IUlllillOUS
 watf'1'-th.. Hut the busincss 
of f Iw (lay has ('
('a
('d, and the gn'at 
barges of tram(. are tiecl up for tllf' 
night; the IÏ1lf's of palace-front with 
their ('lustere(l arehcs alHl HpletHlors of 
(':trving that shilW out as lllira('h H in t1H' 
da
.time now look frowningly. hklHling' 
all heauty of df'tail in uniform hla{'k- 
nes
. X
 hospitahl(' light steals through 
their clmìccl Hhutters; for the OWlH:r:-; 
VOl.. 
,-1G 
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are all ahsent, each ul1der hiA vine nnd 
fig--trH' fiIllOllg the mOUll tain:'i of the 
llminlaud. Thc HÌJ1lUg'er st'('killg plf'n:-.- 
ure is drawn for it in oth('r tlireC'tious 
-to the ruusi(' 011 the Pin71'ß or nt the 
gate of tlw royal paIn('p. X of hing ('un 
hp found hen' hut night alHl the ..4ar' 
ana the }Jc{'ulinrly (}('pn':-...;ing' 6o]ihule 
of a dpsf'rtpd thoroughfnrt.. 
On rare o(,(,fisiollS, ho\\ ('H.'r, thc "u- 
ni('ipality unc1prtakps to chang"l. ,ùl this 
for tlw pleasul'f' of the ppopl('. Th(" 
simp1t. ('ontrivnll(,(, that í'flt.>('t!-. tht. tmus- 
formation is unknown outsi(lc' of YpnÎC't. 
for the (,OIHlition
 ('''\i'\tillg' th('r(' atHl 
thprp nnh- :1r(' ('sst'ntinl to it...; !-òtU'e(':-.s. 
...\n i1l1lIui'llatt.d raft with n lIIilitnrv luultl 
upon it is drawn slowly (1<)\\ n tilrough 
nIl t Iws(' !-.olpllln IH'('('in ('t
 alH 1 l)(>yond 
thcm, hy the great portie() of the Halute 
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.. So there is a woman-one, only one? "-Page 162. 


Chtu'ch and the fickle Fortuna ,vho turns 
her face toward every breeze that blows, 
to the point where the Canal Grande 
widens out into the lagoon. Around 
the raft as it moves downward many 
gondolas gather like a flock of sea-hir(ls 
in a steamer's wake disputing for places, 
lo
ing and regaining thenl, while the 
music plays, and one after another the 
ancient houses light up ,vith colored 
fires. Xature and the arts combine thus 
to give thisfre..wo, as it is fitly named, a 
neyer-failing charm that defies descrip- 
tion. One who knows the hackground 
may ea
ily supply the re
t for himself, 
yet the liveliest imagination, fortified 
h
. all augmentatiyes and Ruperlatiyes 
known to the Italian tongue, if hent 
upon l'ecording the scene would du it 
scanty justice. 
The tÌrst f7'(>,-;(;O of the season had been 
announced for the night of the ,J.'eð{a 

Yaziúltalp, early in June. The rosy 
tints of sunset faded from a ("loudless 
sky, and as the gray twilight drew 011 
all was bustle and expectation around 


the huge archway of the RiaUo. Over- 
head, an eager throng lined the parapet, 
and at the caf{' below red wine flickered 
in a hundred glasses. _\.11 the tables 
were full, even to the 'water's edge, the 
amiable, chattering crowd being madp 
up as usual of both sexes, young and 
old together. The jo
's of domestic life 
are nowhel.e more apparent than in Yen- 
ice, where so much of it passes out of 
doors. 'Yhen the day's work is done, 
whole families clasp 
hallds to plunge 
into the bl:1ck water of SOlllP side canal; 
the father, with a lantern on his head, 
smiles up frOln the incoming tide as JOu 
glide hy him, and bids you observe how 
well his boy, who is hardly old enough 
to walk, Las learn
d to swim ; in sea or 
on shore, his wife and ehildren share 
his re('reation, e\ en though he turns 
nig'ht into day to accomplish it. 'Yith 
a feast 
oing on in the quarter, bedtime 
may come for the maimed, the halt, and 
the blind, hut not for them. 
Jw;t out of all this merry confusion a 
private gondola, comfortably appointed, 
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elrew up uncler 11iP wall ne'ar thp caft-- 
lawling. Both gowloli<.r awl pas:-;(>ng('l' 
had cyidentl., played at this game hc- 
fOl'e, awl kllew that thel'p was no hett(.l' 
1'IiH'c' to await tIll' lu'gillning' of tlu. 
sport. The. fortller, a h:mc1s01l1e h'llow 
in li\.er
., with oue golc1 ear-riug, \\cut 
forw:lnl to lig'ht his lamp, ancl his mas- 
h.}". settling" himself fi little 1110rp ltn.uri- 
ously Up0U the cushions, puffed his cigar 
with thp air of a man who has till1e at 
his ('01111ll:l1HI ancl ('au aft()nl to waste it. 
His kCl'n. thoughtful glance sh')wed a 
('ertaill interest in all tlIP little c1('taih
 
upon whi('h it rest<.d : lu' hall f'yes for 
the gohll'n lances of light shooting c1eep 
into the water, as wf'll as for the stout 
waiter ladpn with wi('ker-co\'ered wiup- 
flasks find perplexeel hy Ulau)" ('ontrary 
cOIll1llands. He eyen 1001\.p<1 so goo(l- 
llUlllorf'lllyat a small pleheiall just aho,'e 
him, that the ('hild langhc(l, aUll lÓsspc1 
its chuhhy hanc1. The mother wonlel 
Lave 11n81;ed it, hut at Right of tllf' 
stranger's frie1ll11y expression refrained 
from doing RO. Jnst then, the hoat 
1110' ed on a yard or two, carrying hiul 
out of range; he Rmiled as he passed, 
and tossed a coin into the child's lap. 
" ..\..n Englishmau ! " whisperec1 tllf' wom- 
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an, pointing him out to Ilf'l' hushawl, 
,,110, aft('r a look, \, hisp('l'e(l ha('k: 
" r,.oJJ1m fjclItifc.' I think he ili 
\1JJ('ri- 
can. " 
An \ul<'l'Í(.an JI(' "as, Hnll on mau \ 
a("l'OUllt
 onc to he. ('11\ Ü.:(1. H(. had 
lu.alth, g'ooc1 looks, \"arie,l ilitell('('Í1ml 
r('soul'('('S. an al1lph. fortU1H'; nwl he 
\\as still at fill agc. to l'('ap flIP hC'IJ(.tit of 
these advantages. H(. hac1 ('1"('ati\e tal- 
('nt. too, in OIl(' <1in'dioli, "ith HufIieÜ:lit 
amhition to (l(.\"{.lop it. ForhlUatd
. 
perhaps, his w('alth, chi(.fly iuheritc(1. 
<,a111e some" hat late, wlJen his halJits of 
n.pplieation W(.t"(. ('oufirnH':c! ; othc'n\ i
p, 
he might have reHlaincc! a mere (lih.t- 
tallte in his ('hOSl'll pursuit, whieh wu.
 
that of a How'list. 
ow, his art had he- 
('ome second lIature to him. awl fl'otH 
the first his aim hall heen n. high one; 
to do well was not enough. IJe must (10 
hdter if he "auld ph'm.,e himsdf. He 
hac! the 8atisfadion of kno" ing that 
this strong endeavor did not go nllrec- 
oglliz(.d. The name of )[al('olm Po\\"- 
f'll. if not y(.t rauked a11101lg the great 
ones, already t"olllIllntllled attention in 
hoth hemisp'llPres. Olle sUlan hook of 
his had hef'u trauslated into mall\" lan- 
guages. }':yen here, where llloclei'n art 
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in all it
 hranches has but a Jllengl'e fol- 
lowing, the Italin.n version of this Htory 
wa
 displayed in R dpaler's win(low. At, 
it happened, the work so honored WitS 
not the laHt that he had publÜilwd. The 
bf'st judgeR maintained more or l('s
 
01)(,111,\" that a latcr hook, while undenia- 
hly clever, ne,.ertheless fell somewhat 
short of his own standard; ßnd he, when 
the fever of its product.ion suhsid(.d, 
fOlllHI himself reluctantly inclining to 
the s'tme belief. He determined, there- 
fore, to take a longer rest than usual, 
aw I to store up new impressions. He 
wa
 a bachelor of forty, without ties, 
singularly alone in the worIel ; so he went 
out into it, locking his door one fine 
spring morning for an indetinite stay 
abroad. Italy had been a delight to 
him in earlier days, and from the wear 
and tear of the Lonelon senson he fleel 
southward over the St. Gotthara to Lu- 
gano, where the clear air and the Arca- 
elian pcacdulness of the lake-shore al- 
most tempted him to write again. But 
he was not ready for this, and going on 
to Venice found precisely what he need- 
ed-entire freedom from social obliga- 
tions, 
.et interests enough to keep his 
mind empl()
.ed for days together. Es- 
tahlishing himself, therefore, in a quiet 
lodging on the Riva, remote fronl the 
strangers' quarter, he began to study 
churche
 and pictures, to explore old 
libraries in which he was the only read- 
er, to note with an artist's enthm.;iasm 
all lights and shades, all strange man- 
ners and customs of the life around 
him. The loneliness that to another 
might have been disheartening, to him 
haa not yet sugg<,sted itself. Schemes 
for future work went with him every- 
where, and, for the time being, he de- 
Immùcll nothing better in the way of 
companionship. 
There was a momentary hm;h when 
the raft, towed by n. smaIl steamer, came 
in sight above the bridge; then, while 
it swung slowly into position, the noise 
redoubled with every form of e"'\:cited 
comment. The wooden framework wns 
maRked hy rows of lampH in reel, white, 
and green-the national colors; its C<'Il- 
tral lights were arranged in the form 
of a palm-tree with wicle-
preacling 
branchps. which by some hidelpIl IllefJh- 
anism grew in height as it cleared the 
VOl.. X.-17 
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n.rch, hundreels of glf'aming pendants 
making- all the spare where the 111 usi- 
cians Htooù b .10\\ as bright as da
.. 
rhe 
bawl struck up a march, awl at this sig- 
nal a flamin
 star tiuHhed out upon the 
caf(
-wall. The fre..wo had hegun, and 
while the raft moved ponderously for- 
ward, 0.11 the smaller craft atioat, amid 
much splashing and shouting and anu'r\" 
gesticulation, prepared to follow. t) w 
The practised hand of Powpll's gon- 
dolier quietly overcame all obstacles; 
so that before long the American found 
himself in thp very heart of the throng 
and moving on "ith it, now swiftly, DO\\ 
at a snail's pace, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the mompnt. .A fe'\\ Yard
 
in advance loomed up the glitt
ring' 
palm-tree, and all around him through 
the shadow black huUs of other gondolas 
swayed in an undulating mass from shore 
to shore. It amused Powell to wate.h 
the occupants, natives for the most part, 
as they hailed their acquaintances or 
compared notes with thplll during the 
pauses of the music. Owing to presH- 
ure from without, that could neither 
be foreseen nor controlled, llis nearest 
neighbors were continually changing. 
\. talkative family party gave place to an 
officer, who, puIling the straw from his 
long Virginia, hegged a light for it; 
then lifted his hat gravel). and was gone, 
to be succeeded by a group of Ameri- 
cans, one of whom flourished the national 
standard in little. Powell did not 1.now 
these people, yet nevertheless waH in- 
expressibly relieved when they passed 
on in their turn; for they \\ ere of th
 
helpless sort, and with an;. suspicion of 
his nationality would sw'elJ have ap- 
pealed to IÚm tor advic(' or e
plnnation. 
But some word of their
 ha.d set him 
thinking. "'
ith a sigh he dropped hi
 
cigar into the water, and yielding to 
the untimely thought, clriftf'(l awa
' intC' 
the past, lost for a while to all consl'ÎOl1S- 
ness of the n.greeable present by" hich 
he was Aurrouncleel 
.A slight sbock recalled him. The 
raft had stopped suddenly before tbe 
\Iunicipal Palace for a serenade in 
honor of the City FatJ}('
. and Powell's 
gondola hnd humpecl into one just in 
front of it. 1'0 hann \\:1S clone; the 
goncloli<,rs were not even stirred into the 
usual recriminations. But this trifling 
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accident served to rouse Powell from 
his reverie. He looked up at the palace 
windows, all ablaze with light, and see- 
ing no figure of interest in the official 
group he idly resumed his study of the 
crowd below. 
The
' had reached the wider part of 
the canal; there was greater freedOIll 
of movement, and everywhere he found 
new faces. As the obstructing gondola 
came slowlY backward abreast of his 
own, Powell saw that the boatman wore 
mourning Ii "ery, and that the boat was 
{'arved and gilded. A graceful woman, 
with black lace about her head and 
shoulders, l'ec1ined in it alone. Powell 
waited eagerly to see what she was like, 
and leaning forward as she drew nearer 
attr
cted bel' attention. She turned, 
their eyes met, and each gave a start of 
recognition. 
" l\Iarchesa ! " 
" Signor l\Iax ! " 
Smiling, she held out her hand, which 
he grasped warmly. " 'Vho would have 
thought to find the l\Iarchesa Del Riso 
here in June! " 
" 'Vho would have imagined the dis- 
tinguished Signor Powell to be in 
Italy! "sbe answered in English which 
the friend thus graciously designated 
thought was no worse for a musical in- 
tonation that did not properly belong to 
it, "And alone-that is very sad and 
very gloomy," she continued lightly. 
"Pra:y accept my hospitality, and take 
this seat; unless you have better plans." 
" None equal to the pleasure of being 
literally in the same boat with you," 
said Powell, laughing, as he stepped 
from his gondola into hers. 
" Ah !" she replied, "if we are to 
flatter each other I shall score two 
points to your one; you have grown so 
great since our last meeting, while 
1_" 
"You are unchanged." 
"Thank you. This light is most be- 
coming to me. You forget how time 
has flown." 
" Ten years. it must be-though that 
is hard to believe." 
"I knew you had forgotten. It is 
twelve years and a half." 
" The vears and months are details," 
he returiíed. " And I have the best of 
excuses now for losing Bight of them. 


See how well I can remember the im- 
portant things. 'Ve were in Rome at 
the Palazzo Altieri, The 
larchese did 
not corne, and we sat alone together in 
a corner of the ball-room under the mu- 
sicians' gallery. I was to go the next 
morning, and you gave me your fare- 
wells. You wished Ille success in art, 
success in love. I answered that you 
desired too luuch, that the two ra;'ely 
associate themselves in one man's life. 
But you doubted it, and persisted in 
wishing for me the improbable, if not 
the impossible." 
"'V ell? " 
" 'V ell, I am still between the two 
fires-both as far away as those stars 
are, and as little likely to be attained." 
His companion laughed gently. "You 
Americans are strange creatures. It is 
not enough to be great, you must al- 
ways t'ule the spheres." 
""fiat do you mean?" 
"You are an excellent example of 
what I mean. As to the art, for in- 
stance, men have struggled all their lives 
to do wbat you have done already. As 
to the love, ci vuol pazienza, a'Jnico mio! 
Your life is not vet o"er." 
There was à little pause, during 
which Powell sighed gloomily. Then 
he picked up one of her long black 
gloves which had fallen to the floor of 
the gondola, and said: "I anl tired of 
myself. Let us talk of something else. 
You are well, I know, but-" 
" IVly husband died more than a year 
ago," she explained, drawing away the 
glove. 
"I beg your pardon-I did not un- 
derstand- " 
"Hush!" said she. "'V e must listen 
to the Inusic. It is 'Aïda,'-Oome 
scordar potrem!" 
She leaned forward with an air of 
rapt attention. They were drifting 
close under the terrace of one of the 
large hotels on the lower canal; the 
glare from its windows enabled Powell 
to see her as distinctly as though the 
sun had shone, and what he saw sur- 
prised him. Reckoned b:y the details of 
years and months, her age exceeded his; 
of that he was perfectly sure. Sbe had 
made no attempt at concealment; tbere 
were gray hairs upon her temples; but, 
in spite of these, in spite of dates and 
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calendars, she had held her ovt"n wonder- 
fully well. Instead of a faded beauty 
standing in need of the 
t(lroit compli- 
lHent he had paid instinctivel.)', the 
charIn that gave her name in earlier 
d3.)"s a Coutinéntal reputation remained 
unimpaired. 13y one of those inad ver- 
tences in which time delights. tI.1ÏH wom- 
an was still young, still beautiful. His 
compliment had been no cOJllpliment at 
all. 

o she was a wiùow at last, without 
the smallest pretence of being incon- 
solable. (JouLe s('ordar pu/rem, ! As the 
music rose and fell, all the story of her 
marriage flashed hack into Powell'H 
Iniud. There had been little romance 
about it. She was the daughter of a 
rich merchant who had lef
 no other 
child, and with her mother's belp she 
had frankly exchanged her riches for a 
title. The old marchese was a brute, it 
was said. neglecting her, treating her 
abominably. If this WeI'e hue, tbe I'e- 
port lacke
1 confÌrnmtion by any sign of 
hers. X 0 breath of scandal had ever 
blurred her name. She had fulfilled to 
the letter her share of the bargain, walk- 
ing erect, uncomplaining, with a smile 
as the 3Iarchesa del Riso should. But, 
that she had neyer for one moment 
loved the man who ennobled her Powell 
knew by the best of evidence-her own. 
On that last night in Home, moved by 
some impulse une\..plained, she bad con- 
fided so much of her painful secret to 
the young _\merican. There are mo- 
ments when the proudest woman "ill 
reveal snch things, and Powell fancied 
that her choice of a confidant had no 
direct significance, but that she toll1 the 
tale Inerelv as a matter of relief, as she 
might has
 whispered it to a stuck or a 
stone, or any inanimate object. He was 
on the eve of departure, in all proba- 
hilityabout to disappear forever heyond 
her horizon's rim. His presence would 
l1e\'er serve to remind her of the indis- 
cretion. Telling him was practically 
telling nobody, the appeal for pity 
being made to one powerless to work 
her either good or ill. Nevertheless, it 
was an appeal for pity, and with the 
usual per\'ersity of mankind. Powell had 
hlamed her for it. Her attitude towl1rd 
the world wore a becoming dignity that 
he admired greatly, all the while sus- 
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pecting the tnlth which h
 would have 
I,referred not to learn flom her lilJl:l. 
The discovery that flhe was a little less 
a Spartan tLan he imagined proved dis- 
tasteful to him. He fJtill admired bel', 
but with a differcnce. So far as he \\ as 
concerned, she had suffered a. dio.;tinct 
loss by her confe'ision. 
She hacl it all no\\-the title, the 
freedom which must have figurcd in her 
calculation as tmre to come fJooner or 
later, which had come in good time. 
The disturhing influence was dispelled. 
the long anguish of it already d(.acl :mc.l 
buried. As she turned to PO\\ ell \\ itl.l 
Hle old sweet smile, it was not Hurl'ris- 
ing that he forgot to 1,lume her, that 
he thought himself extremel} fortunate 
in this chance encounter, that he Le
an 
to wonder what her plans were, whether 
or not she had a house in Y cniee, how 
long she was likel}
 to remain here in 
this dull season. But letting these sub- 
jects wait to unfold thenu;elves naturally, 
he asked no questions, talking, instead, 
of the music, the other sounds and sights 
peculiar to the festa, the incompa.rable 
beaut\' of the scene before them. So 
they reached at last the broad lagoon, 
where the palm-tree was lowered and 
extinguished, the band put up its in- 
struments, and all the crowd dispersed. 
Below them, dazzling reflections from 
the branching Piazzetta lights made the 
water look as though g'old were 
teeped 
in it. _\.bove rose the Ducal Palace 
like some fabric of cloud in which the 
sunset after-glow still lingers; but, 
nigbt, deep, starry night, had long since 
settled down upon the domes of San 
'Im'co; all their 81)lendors were put out; 
the prancing horses, the pillared saint 
and lion were lost in the same shadow 
that obliterated the mORaics and the 
marbles, Church and palace. court and 
cloister Clnd arcade lay muftIed in the 
darkness. Only the golden aIlg-el on 
the summit of the Ca.mpanile sepmec.l to 
watch, gleaming high oyer all lile a 
heavenly guard. 
The bronze giants of the clock-to\\er 
Btrnck the bell with their hean' ham- 
Juers. "Cinderella's hour!" sma the 
Yarchesa. "I mURt go home." 
" But not like Cinderella. I hope." sug- 
gested Powell. "Let me leave you at 
your door, and learn the wa)' to it. \[y 
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man will follow us to bring me back 
again. " 
"So much the better," she agreed. 
" Alia casa, .JIatteo!" 
They turned in by the great wall of 
the council-chamber, which is hardly 
less gloomy t.han that of the prison 
opposite, passing under the Bridge of 
Sighs and the lesser bridges beyond 
it; t.hen bore off sharply to the left, 
to the right, t.o the left again in an in- 
tricate course that even by day would 
have been bewildering. The darkness 
became oppressive. At every turn the 
canals grew narrower and more obscure, 
the bridge-arches lower; nearing one 
of these Powell bowed his head with 
instinctive precaution that provoked his 
companion to mockery. 
" Courage, Signor," said she. "You 
forget the gondoliers' motto: "Vhere 
the prow goes, all the rest goes too.' 
Look! OUI'S has nearly a foot to spare." 
"I thought I knew my Venice," he 
pleaded, in excuse. "But. this is un- 
known ground, or rather unknown wa- 
ter. I am curious to see at. what land- 
mark we shall emerge." 
He had no sooner spoken than they 
shot out into the Grand Canal, at a fa- 
miliar point, and crossing it plunged on 
through ot.her and darker by-ways. 
"l\ly house is not down in the books," 
she replied to his wondering glance. " I 
live in a Venice the stranger never learns. 
It is an old inherit.ance of my husband's, 
rarely opened in his life-time,-still more 
rarely now. This is the garden," she 
added, as they followed a high, crumb- 
ling wall of mouldy brick behind which 
tall tree-tops rustled. " And here is t.he 
landing. You will come again, will you 
not? To-morrow, I hope. Ask for the 
Palazzo del Riso in the Tolent.ini quar- 
ter. Every child knows it." 
A door swung open, showing him a 
dimly lighted courtyard with a stone 
staircase up which she passed int.o the 
darkness, Lnder a lower arch her gon- 
dola slipped away, leaving room for his 
own ; to turn would have been impos- 
sible otherwise, since the canal was very 
narrow. All its other buildings were 
dingy and squalid, but Powell could see 
that this grim front, though all awry, had 
stone mouldings and capitals of a very 
earlJr period. 


"Do you know this house, Antonio?" 
he asked, as they pusbed oft: 
" Hob! Per BacC'o! 'Vho does not? " 
answered t.he cheery Venetian, glad to 
break his long silence. "But the Signor 
has good luck. I have never seen the 
palace open t.bat I remember. It is old, 
-very old." 
,V hen the Signor returned tbe next 
day, as, of course, he was in duty bound 
to do, the melancholy chal'm of the place 
captivated him at once. "r eedR grew in 
the crevices of the courtyard pavement; 
it.s well-curb was mutilated and moss- 
grown ; the splendid railing of the stair- 
case too bad lost a bit here and there. 
But all was dignified without and stately 
within. Tbe long rooms through which 
he was ushered had an air of rigid order 
inconsistent with the usages of daily life. 
In themselves they were high and beau- 
tiful, but their too evident abandonment 
made them gloomy even with tbe after- 
noon sunlight flickering over the vines 
at the windows. In the last room, which 
showed more signs of occupanc,y than the 
rest, there rose to greet Powell a short, 
elderly woman whom he recognized as 
the Signora Carrera, the mother of his 
friend. She had a weak, insipid face, 
very unlike bel' daughter's; and Powell, 
believing that she was much to blame fOl' 
the ill-advised marriage, had never fan- 
cied her. The unfavorable im})ression 
reasserted itself in spite of the cordial 
welcome she gave him. 
"Placida will be here in a moment,'
 
she stated. "'Ye hoped that you would 
come." 
Placida,- Placida del Riso! Powell 
remembered perfectly how upon hearing 
that name for the first time in the by- 
gone days he had repeated it to himself, 
and had decided that the Italian names 
were the most musical in the world. 
There were books upon the table, and 
among them Powell noticed that best- 
known work of his in its Italian version. 
It was a new copy, freshly cut, with the 
paper-knife still lying between the leaves. 
Powell smiled at the thought that the 
l\Iarchesa, anticipating his coming, had 
probably procured it that yery morn- 
ing under the arcade of the Piazza. At 
the sound of a closing door he looked 
up and saw her drawing nearer through 
the long vista of the rooms, - drawing 
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Dearer, yet for a moment the odd fallcy 
struck him that she was really going 
fa.rther and farther away. PerhapH it 
wt\'I dUé to her mother, whol:)c idle speech 
he was following ulCchanicallJ, that the 
old aclmiration bcc'ume suddenly du.rk- 
cne(l b,y the old disapproval. 1'or hi
 
s3.ke the l\Iarchez:;a had tried to look her 
best; of that there could he no doubt, 
awl it was a.mazing to see how like her 
former self that best remained. In an- 
other moment she stood before him, 
smiling; she was content to see him,- 
very content, she said. The "orking of 
his mind. cotÙd she ha\re seen that, would 
Imrdly have contented her. " You are 
very charIlling, but-" was the unfin- 
ished thought there, as he returned her 
smile and the warm pressure of her 
hand. 
He was urged to smoke, both women 
lighting their cigarettes too, as a matter 
of course; then their talk in the next 
few moments wandered fronl one sub- 
ject to another somewhat vaguely, awl 
under it the }larchesa. grew visibly rest- 
leHs. ""'hen there came a pauHe, Powell, 
who had begun by admiring the house, 
revived that theme for want of some- 
thing better; thereupon rising instantly, 
the Jlarchesa asked him if he woul<llike 
to see more of it. He assented eagerly, 
aucl was accordingly led by an inner door 
through a marble corridor to the hall- 
room,-a wonder in its way, with a frieze 
by the younger Palma, and a brilliant 
ceiling b
. some later hand; the preva.il- 
ing yellow tint of cornice, tapestries, and 
hangings relie,ed this room from the 
air of melancholy pervading the rest of 
the piaao nobile. Only the guests were 
wanting to make it cheerfulnesH itself. 
They went on into an ante-chamber, 
da.rkened and gloomy, passing thence to 
the private chapel, radiant with a small 
but very lovely l\ladonna of Bellini. 
Here the window stood open, and the 
hreeze brought in a delicious fragranc
 
of honeysuckles and oleanders. Look- 
in:.{ back, Powell perceived that the Sig- 
nora Carrera had not followed them. 
"Let us go down into the garden," 
sairl he. 
Ho by a narrow passage and a windin
 
staircase in the wall they (lescended to 
trim paths and sunny stretches of Ill." n 
with flower-borders, tended by an old 
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gardcner who lifted his hat as th(.y 
passed. ...ill here WD.k in good order, 
ma.intained, as the 'Iarchesa said, chiefly 
for the h.'licfit of the l'uhlic, to "hom 
right of entrance "as granted once a 
week. 
"Such a garden is rare in Yl'liice," 
she concluded. 
"And ebewhere too; one IDight 
look long to find a lo\"elier HpOt thali 
this," said Powell, as CrOH:iill
 a rUHtic 
bridge overgro\\ n with Ì\ Y they cawe 
into a grove of beechcs where art had 
pl'rmitted nature to take tilt.' up!'..r 
hand. The tall trunks were green with 
1nOSH, awl the ground on either side 
was a bed of ferllH. A Hharp turn of 
the patL brought them to the ba'iin of 
a fountain with lilies blossoming in its 
quiet \\u.ter under a marhle Cupid from 
whose quiver shot up a shü\\er of Hpray. 
Behind this figure the leaves and 
branches had beell cut away; RO that 
Powell suddenly found himself looking 
beyond the garden, heyond Venice, be- 
yond the world, strai
ht out at the we!,t- 
ern sky across the distant Eugalle:lll hillH. 
The lagoon, ecarcely ruffled by the faint 
breeze, filled all the foreground; and 
one red sail waH reflected in it, the 
sùadow, as Powell pointed out to his 
cmnpanion, appearing to ren.ch do\\ n 
with perfect accuracy of color and detail 
to an e
traordinary depth. 
"Yes, it is very beautiful," :)ighed the 
::\Iarchesa. "Let us look at it a little 
longer." And they Heated thcmsel\"cri, 
accordingly, upon a stone bench front- 
ing the unusual prospect. 
"Even thou
h it makc8 you High," said 
Powell, Hmiling. 
"Did I?" bhe asked in a tone which 
showed that her momentary fit of depr
s- 

ion had been an unconsciou'i one. .. The 
fnct is that I cannot care for Yenit'e 0.9 
YOU do. There is an awful stillness in 
it. Its heauty iH like the fifth net of 8 
trage(ly, too l;ainful to be long .endured. 
I fepl alwa\'s a
 if its moulùenng wall
 
micrht fa1l
 awl erush nH'. Something 
tell'l me thnt the 
d(lt.>st hour of my life 
will come in Venice." 
" Life has sadne..,:-; {'l1Ough for us nIl, 
Hel\ven knowH." n.tllrned PO\u.ll. rf'tleet- 
i\"ely. "Our best course, I think, i
 to 
ad
it it only whf'n it comes, und Jo 
without pres
ntilll(>nts." 
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"That is true, and my presentiments 
are trivial. I am willing to let the future 
take care of itself. The things that have 
happened are the things that interest 
me ; tell me something about them." 
Powell laughed. ,,"That on earth 
can I find to tell you? " 
"Dear Signor l\1ax, do you not know it 
is of yourself that I long to hear? Your 
triumphs I have learned; I rejoice at 
them as only an old friend can,-to some 
extent I have shared in them. But the 
friend who does no more is only half a 
friend. The pleasure life allots you is 
nothing to the pain. 'Vill you not ac- 
cept the sympathy laffer, and let me 
share that too?" 
Powell laughed again, though now 
with obvious effort. "'Vhat has given 
you this impression of my life?" he 
asked. 
"Your own words, spoken and writ- 
ten," she answered. "There is an un- 
dercurrent of grief in all your work, and 
in your talk last night it came again. 
Why will you deny it? The great hope 
of your life is unfulfilled." 
"I do not attempt to deny it," said 
Powell, gravely. "He who cannot hide 
the scar, must, of necessity, admit that 
it was once a wound. But a hope never 
to be fulfilled passes, as mine has passed, 
taking, as it were, the bloom of human 
kindness with it. I often think I have 
no kindness left. I am not a man, but 
8 machine for registering the woes and 
weaknesses, the vices and follies of the 
world around me ; the possible reward, 
a leaf of laurel withering in my hand. 
It is a great destiny, a high ambition! 
But only see how pitiable our human 
nature is! Yesterday, I was bitterly 
envious of my poor gondolier, who took 
me home to see his wife and children." 
" Home! " repeated the . Marchesa. 
"I like that pretty English word of 
yours; it adds another charm to life, 
it promises so much. How can you 
resist the promise? Be happy, and let 
the other strivings go. The way is very 
simple and very easy if you would only 
see it. You should marry." 
She smiled as she said this, as if she 
imagined that he would smile in return 
and parry the home-thrust with some 
light word. But he did not trust him- 
self to look at her. \Vith his eyes fixed 


upon the blue line of hills toward which 
the sun was slowly sinking, he answered 
in a firm, low voice : 
" No! I shall not marry. The hope 
is gone forever." 
The color came and went in her face; 
she turned away her eyes, but made no 
other movement. Then after a long si- 
lence, broken only by the trickle of the 
fountain, she spoke again in an altered 
tone. 
"So there is a woman-one, only 
one? " 
"Yes," he confessed. "There IS a 
woman. " 
"I am very sorry for you," she con- 
tinued gently. " But wherein lies the 
obstacle? The fault must be wholly 
yours. You are too distrustful of your- 
self, perhaps. It cannot be that she does 
not love you." 
With a bitter smile Powell rose and 
paced up and down in the path before 
her. "Spare me the story," he said, at 
last. "To tell you would not help me, 
and I cannot do it. You must forgive 
the reserve which your friendship almost 
persuaded me to overcome. If I stop 
half-way, it is because we do not know 
the depth of our own feelings until 
they have been sounded. You see for 
yourself my scar goes far below the sur- 
face ; it is not a scar, it is still a wound." 
"Yes," assented the ::\Iarchesa. " I 
see, too, that I had no right to ques- 
tion you. Do not think the worse of me 
for my indiscretion. Count me, rather, 
among those whose wit and hands are 
at your service, whenever they are 
needed." 
He thanked her in words that he felt 
were somewhat cold and formal. She 
interrupted him with an impatient gest- 
ure, and rising, suggested that they 
should go back to the house. At the 
first turn in the path a servant met them 
with a visiting-card for the l\larchesa, 
who smiled upon reading it. 
"The Commander Savelli. Dear 
soul! Do you kno\v him? " 
"Not that I remember," said Powell. 
" 'Vho is he ? " 
" A naval officer. You will like each 
other, I am sure. He is an old friend 
of mine. I call him the Commander of 
the Faithful." 
They heard his laugh as they went up, 
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and ho met them at the door of the 
drawing-room, where he had heen en- 
tertaining tho 
ignora Carrera. He 
proved to be short and plump, with 
clm.;ely-dipped hair, prematurely white, 
in striking contrast to his clark mus- 
tache and eye brows. His manners were 
of Ullfiffp(.teel simplicity, he smiled fre- 
quently and pleasantly, his laughter hael 
a boyish ring in it. Although he "as 
not in uniform, the air of the sea still 
clung to him, the cut anel precision of 
his dress aH well as his hem'tv frankness 
denoting a sailor of many voj.ages. 
By the first words which passed be- 
tween this new-comer and the l\Iarchesa 
l>owelliearned that the commander was 
off duty, and that they had been together 
somewhere in the mountains; he also 
saw by the twinkle of the man's eye that 
the two had some joke in C01nmon, re- 
lating probahly to the sailor's unex- 
pectecl visit. She had given him the slip, 
it appeared. Yet, evidently, he was 
not unwelcome. Her tone in describ- 
ing him to Powell had indicated that, 
and she received him now with the ut- 
most cordiality. Both men were urged 
to stay to dinner, for charity's sake, the 
1\1archesa said. Her entreaty had so 
much the air of ß command that Powell 
immediately complied with it. Savelli, 
for his part, needed no urging; he had 
expected to stay frOln the first. 
Dinner was served in a high central 
hall looking out upon the garden and 
all aglow with the sunset. The windows 
were wide open, and the fragrance of 
flowers filled the air. The mew, well- 
ordered and enlivened by a golden wine 
of Pomino, old and rare, began merrily 
anù grew merrier still as the stars came 
out in the darkening sky. Savelli was 
the head and front of it. After a time 
the others did little but listen to his 
talk, which dashed brilliantly from one 
thing to another, gilding all it touched 
with his enthusiasm. He had strong 
tastes in art, a passion for mU!
ic and 
the theatre; but his opinions were mod- 
estly expressed without a shade of arro- 
gance. He told tales of the sea, of ad- 
venture by night in foreig-n cities, of 
strange people with whom his experience 
had thrown him; treating all so light1
. 
and so wittily that the room resounded 
with the laughter in which he diù not 
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scruple to lead off. Then cRnùlps and 
cigars were brought; anù, reminding 
the men that to sit long oyer their" ine 
was ß brutal English f8.shion not to be 
tolerated, the two women rustled away. 
The conuuand('l' moved nearer mîù 
began to talk of books, t-Ihov.ing at 011('0 
that his reading had not been limited to 
the mastc'rpieces of hiH own language. 
He knew his companion's work in its 
original form. 
"You write, of course?" said Powell. 
"I? Oh, no ! " 
"'Vhy not, since you ha,'e so much 
to say-with all your knowledge of the 
world?" 
" I have neither the skill nor the p
 
tience," said Savelli, laughing. " .And I 
have told JOu all I know. )1)' mind is 
full, but it is a yery little mind. It iH 
like one of those small shops under the 
arcade in Paris on the Rue de Rivoli. 
There is no an'i
re boutique in it. All 
my wares are in the "indow." 
"Too much modesty!" Powell re- 
torted. 
"No," said the othe1', growing almost 
serious for the moment; "that iH Dot 
my failing. On the contrary, I am over- 
ambitious. ::\Iy aim is high-much too 
high; but it is well to have the moun- 
tain-peak in new, even if one never lives 
to reach it." 
"Yes," said Powell, sympathetically; 
" if one could not look a little above the 
world to some such shining mark, life, 
no doubt, would be intolerable." 
There was a pause, during which they 
heard faint notes of a piano sùftly pla
'ed. 
"The )Iarches't makes Rweet music," 
said Su.velli. " Let us go in." 
They rose, and Powell, as he passed 
the window, stopped to look down at 
the quiet darkness. Far out in the la- 
goon a point of light shone dearly, as 
if some planet had fallen there in to the 
sea. 
" "That is that light?" he a
ked. 
Savelli joined him at the window. 
"The Virgin'R Bhrine on the islmHl of 
San Giorgio in Aleg-a," ..-aid he. " Do 
JOu remember? There is an old f
rt 
with t.he l\Iadonna at the angle of It:i 
ruineù wall. The sailors k('ep her lamp 
always 1igllted. It is ß pious dut
.,- 
tlwir safety too." 
" This is very heautiful," t;:1Íd Powell. 
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" How can one possess the Palazzo del 
Riso and not live here to enjoy it?" 
"Because one is a woman, amico. Our 
dear l\Iarchesa detests her Venice cor- 
dially. " 
" ,\Yh v is she here then? " 
" ,\Yh)T, indeed? '\Ye may not know,- 
we may only guess." 
(C But I cannot even do that." 
Savelli stopped, holding the door half 
open, and his eyes met Powell's with an 
intent look. "No? " he said; "then it 
is you who err fl'om excess of modesty, 
not I. And yet it is your trade to dis- 
sect the heart. Try a little." So, with 
a laugh that was ironical this time, he 
led the way to the drawing-room. They 
found the ßlarchesa improvising at the 
piano. At their request she played on, 
but after a few moments broke off ab- 
ruptly. "Sing us something, dear Com- 
mander of the FaithftÙ," said she. 
" Eh? "nat shall I sing to you?" 
" '\Vhatever you please? " 
"Santo Cielo! why not? I have found 
some words in a book. I will find an 
air also. They are charming,-you will 
see." Then he sat down, trying the 
keys, and after a prelude breaking into 
song expressively. 


" I am the moth of the night 
Thy candle brings; 
In th)" clear, roseate light 
I burn my wings. 


" Out of the window leaning 
Look down below, 
TI)at I, one last ray gleaning, 
Thy love lllay know. 


" I am the cloud in the sky, 
Too near the sun; 
Of a look content to die, 
If love be won." '" 


" Ebbene ?" he said, turning to his 
hostess with a smile. 
"That is very pretty,-but it is very 
sentimental," she replied. 
" And being so, is it so much the bet- 
ter,-or so much the worse?" 
"The better, if it could be. There is 
no love like that, I think. No matter; 
pray go on." 
"Ko," said Savelli, rising; "it is late. 
And what you say reminds me of some 
other words I have found in a book,- 
· After Emilio Praga. 


an English one. It is a little question 
for all the company to answer." 
" Good! An enigma! Let us have 
it. "hat does the gentleman desire to 
know? " 
"This," said Savelli, looking from one 
to the other as he spoke. "Can a noble 
heart, once broken, ever be repaired? 
Could Othello, Romeo, or Hamlet, for 
example, have loved again, had some 
antidote been provided for the Jagger 
and the poison-bowl? 'Vhat saJs the 
company? " 
" 'Yhat do JTou say yourself?" asked 
the Signolea Carrera. 
"Frankly, I say no." 
"Quite as frankly, then, I say yes," 
she rejoined, with a smile of experience. 
" And you,-Signor AnatOlnist?" 
"I say yes, too," said Powell; "since 
the heart, however noble, is but human." 
"Right-right!" cried the signora, 
with gratified applause. 
The 
Iarchesa smiled and mused a 
moment when her turn came. "It is a 
great question," she said slowly, upon 
being urged to speak. "I cannot an- 
swer it, I confess." 
"Che, ehe !" exclaimed the com- 
mander, impatiently. "I hoped that 
you, at least, would agree with me." 
"I neither agree nor disagree. l\Iy 
answer can wait. Some day I will give 
it to you." 
" Bah ! Let us go to bed, and sleep, 
Signor Americano. The ways of woman 
are inscrutable." 
" And, pray, is she the better or worse 
for that?" inquired the l\Iarchesa, l'is- 
ing, as they took leave. 
"Ah, donna carissima," said Savelli, 
stooping to kiss her hand. " One wom- 
an has no best and no worst,-she i:::J 
perfection always." 
So with jest and compliment the men 
departed; but not before the l\Iarchesa 
had bound Powell by appointment to 
visit with her an out-of-the-way church 
containing a fine Titian that he did not 
know. ''"hen the great door of the pal- 
ace closed behind them, Savelli, who 
lodged near San 'Iarco, proposed that 
they should walk, since their way was 
the same and he was sure of finding it. 
Up and down they went, now close to 
the water's edge, now far abo,"e it, over 
crooked bridges and slippery stairways, 
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along streets that were hardly more than 
crevices. where the echoing footfall sug- 
gested thieves and munler. Then COIll- 
ing to the Grand Canal and hailing a 
ferry, they were bet d0wn at the corner 
of the vast, empty square; here /';avelli 
turned off with a hearty a rived"rla, buon 
analmnisla, to Powell, who strolled on 
alone. 
Their walk had been like a game of fol- 
low-my-Ieader, with little opportunity for 
conversation in it; obviously, too, the 
commander was suddenly disindined to 
talk. Thf' interesting after-dinn{'r dis- 
cussion, therefore, had not been resumed, 
and the probable cause of the )Iarchesa's 
flight to Venice remained undetermined 
by word or sign; not so, in Powell's 
mind, however. Reviewing carefully the 
events of the last two days, he found 
that they pointed to but one conclusion, 
which was very flattering to his vanity 
and which would certainly have been 
reached sooner bv a vainer man. The 
charming l\larche:,;a del Riso had corne 
to Venice simply because of the illus- 
trious Signor Powell's arrival there. 
Savelli did not doubt it; and it was 
confirmed by evidence that Savelli did 
not know. Notably, that of her altered 
demeanor in the garden when she had 
wrung from him the admission that there 
was a woman (not lwrseli) for whom he 
cared more than for anJthing else in 
the world. In Rpite of that, this woman 
loved him, it was clear; perhaps had 
alwa:ys loved him from the first, through 
all these intervening years. Equally 
clear was it that Savelli in his turn loved 
her. The open-hearted sailor had all 
the air of one prostrate before his idol, 
regardless of the by-standel's. Hi
 love 
was the mountain-top of his thinly- 
veiled metaphor, too high to be attained. 
He was the speck of cloud struggling 
with the invincible sun,-the, night- 
moth, happy to hover aùout his candle- 
flaJI1e with the full consciousness that it 
promised him nothing but destruction. 
Powell leaned upon the parapet of 
one of the Hiva brifIges, fronting the 
hull of a great steamer at anchor under 
San Giorgio's tower in the Htill lagoon. 
"Poor Commander of the Faithful!" he 
thought; "he hasn't the ghost of a 
chance. He is in nlV shoes, hut he 
weart:
 them with a <Ùfference." Then 
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remembering how he haa shnlnk into 
himsf'lf at the allusion to his own pain, 
Powelllau
hed hitterly "I might ha,e 
tol<1 her," he aaaf'd, with a High. " It 
would not have takf'n long." 
In truth, great sorro"s are always 
simple, and the plot of Powell's tragetly 
could he brÌven in a few woreIs. The 
girl he loved had refused him, that was 
all. H
 had known hf'r all hi:i life, aDd 
their friendship haa heen so intirua.te 
that he waR startled and stunned b, hf'r 
answer, which he could hardly h
lieve 
to be the true one. \\'ithin th
ee w{'{"ks 
he had begged for a reconsideration-hy 
letter, this time; she had closed the cor- 
respondence curtly anel decisivel
.. It 
wauld never be possible to care for him 
"in that way," she wrote; 
.et they 
might al waJs remain good friendR if he 
pleased-she hoped, at leaf;t, that they 
would continue to Ineet without bitter- 
ness. But half-way measures were not 
at all to her lover's liking. Five Jeqrs 
had passed, during which the
. had not 
exchanged a dozen phrase
, and in all 
that time she had never heen ahs{'nt 
from bis mind one hour. Cruel ana UIl- 
compromising as he sometiules thought 
her, she was still his type, hi!=; high 
ideal. Sh
 lmel fig-ured in his work nll- 
del' twentJ different disguises. All other 
women he met were compared with her 
and founel waHting. She had never 
married, but if this fact aftonled ground 
for the hope of a reconciliation, he did 
not admit the hope. The chilling words 
of her letter remained her last for him. 
Ho they were gro"ing ola apart, yet 
linked together b:y a tender reeollection 
-his only vulnerable point. ror, as if 
the weapon of her inditference haa heen 
steeped in subtl
 poi
on, he felt a change 
for the worse in hi!=; nature-the hard- 
ness of his traae, he called it-slowly 
overcominO" him. She had condemned 
him to waÏk alone through life, ana he 
was working out the sentence, harden- 
ing, hardening always. The joys and 
80rrows of other lives had become mere 
items for bis note-hook; his capacity 
for enjoyment grew l('ss ßnd l('ss, ßnd 
011 e
perience "a
 marred by the e
ort 
to make it profitable. He magnlfie.I 
m
n's faults, diminishing their virtups 
proportionatf'ly ; antI he moved ßmong 
them with sharpened wits, leen-eyed and 
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callous as a surgeon in the operating- 
theatre of some publi
 hospital. 
A puft' of white smoke went up from 
the steamer, and there was a stir upon 
her deck. PoweU looked at his watch. 
"She is off for Trieste in an hour," saiù 
he. ""Thy not l)ack on board of her, 
and go ?" He strode on briskly toward 
his hotel, but soon slackened his pace. 
"It is alwaJs so," he reflected; "when 
the woman adyances, the man retreats. 
He must pursue, not be pursued. But 
why should I run away merely because 
this one flings me her hand and I don't 
care to pick it up ? I am a fool! The 
l\Iarchesa is excellent material-a most 
interesting study! Let me stay a while, 
and study her; positively, it is my duty. 
There will be other steamers for Tri- 
este." Then, smiling at the thought, he 
went to his room, and watched this one 
weigh anchol' and steam off with flash- 
ing lights between the islands to the 
sea. 
"nen Powell went over to the Lido 
the next morning for a dip in the Adri- 
atic, the first figure he found. there 
was Sayelli's, in clinging red garments, 
rolling o'Ver and oyer through the lines 
of surf like a crimson porpoise. The 
day was very fine; a fleet of fishermen 
dotted the horizon with sails of many 
hues, the sea had put on its most invit- 
ing blue, and its telnperature, as re- 
corded by a placard at the landing, had 
risen to an incredible height. Savelli, 
having been in the water an hour al- 
ready, seemed disinclined to leave it. 
He 
'as armeù with a huge india-rubber 
ball which he tossed into a merry cloud 
of splashing Italians who buffeted the 
plaything about. It was finally knocked 
over the line into the space allotted to 
female bathers, where Savelli, going to 
its rescue, remained with it. By the 
time that Powell went ashore, after a 
moderate swim, the commander had de- 
veloped into a professor of aquatic 
sport, and was trying to inspire a very 
stout Venetian woman with sufficient 
confidence to float. He Bent word, how- 
ever, that his bath was over, appearing 
upon the terrace shortly afterward fully 
clothed and ready, after his glass of 
vermouth, for the return to town. As 
the two men landed at the Piazzetta the 
sharp report of the noon gun sent up a 


cloud of doves that fluttered out from 
e\ery window-ledge and cornice-angle. 
"Silly birds!" said Savelli, as they 
beat the air with startled wings; "to 
hear that every day, and still be fright- 
ened bJ it. And men are just so weak; 
experience can teach them nothing." 
" Doubted! " commented Powell 
" ]
xperience has taught me much." 
" Ah! But you are strong-you, who 
were set apart for purposes of dissec- 
tion. 'Vith me it is different; if I had 
twenty lives to live, I should do in all 
of them precisely what I am doing now." 
"And what is that?" asked Powell, 
laughing. 
"Nothing at all! I have a hunget' of 
the sea. Let us go to breakfast." 
They sat long over the table in one of 
the cool, shaded windows of the Quadri, 
discussing many things, from a possible 
future state to the splendid detail of the 
cathedral they looked out upon. But 
not until Powell, remembering his ap- 
pointment, abruptly rose to go, did the 
Commander of the Faithful touch upon 
one special problem which interested 
them both. 
" Tell me," he asked; "has the science 
of your experience taught you why a 
certain enchanting friend of ours comes 
to Venice?" 
"Yes, commander, if I read the signs 
correctly." 
" All the better, then. Succes:::J to her; 
I drink it." 
"That means," said Powell, "that I 
should drink success to you." 
Savelli put down his glass with a 
troubled look in his face. 
"Signor Powell," he said, solemnly; 
"she is a star in heaven, and I am of 
the earth." 
"And what am I, then?" asked the 
other, with a bitter laugh. 
Savelli's face cleared, and, smiling, he 
offered his hane1. "Do not deceive 
yourseli," he said; "you are a llian of 
genius, born to make her happy, it ap- 
pears. Good luck go with you." 
"Thank you," saiel Powell, shaking 
hands warmly. " It may be t.hat I have 
found my mission in the world." 
At the door he looked back. Savelli 
had resumed his place at the table; but 
his face was turned away; he sat with 
his cheek resting upon his hand in a 
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thoughttul attituùe, Illotionles8 as a 
sta.tue, staring out of the window at th(' 
cathedral doors. ., How the fellow's 
eyes glistened!" thought I>owell, as he 
brushed rapidly through tht, crowdetl 
arca.de. U That iH true devotion. It is 
her happiness he cares for,-not his own. 
'Vith what suhlime unconsciousness a 
ma.n may prove himself a hero! A HIl1Ïle 
will do it. .1nd what am I to do? 
Pshaw! He is out of the question, ab- 
solutely, with his sta.rH and candle- 
Ha.mes. Jlarehesa, bJ ).our leave, I'll 
stuc1y Jon." 
He hired the first gondolier who 
ha.iled him, ana found her waiting at her 
pa.lace-gate. The tide wa:i at the Hood, 
and eyen in the lesser canals it kept 
its pure, transparent green, rippling HO 
clea.rly above the weedy fOUlldations that 
the smallest crab at rest upon them 
could be discerned. Through the shin- 
ing a.fternoon the gondola glided on 
along old walls of brick, salt-encrusted, 
and dJed by wind and wave with soft 
Venetian tintR of Jellow, green, and 
brown, into quiet regions wbere only 
the splash of their own oars broke the 
delicious silence; where scarlet clusters 
of the trum}let-fiower overhung them, 
and the smooth white arch of every 
bridge caught its fine tracery of shad- 
ows, changing like the forms in a kalei- 
doscope at each new motion of the play- 
ful water. They passed an abandoned 
church with high pointed win(lows all 
in ruins, and a few turns more brought 
them to the steps of a small square, 
flanked by the portal of San Jlarziale 
where was the l1Ïcture they had COllie to 
see. 
A smiling boy, hardly big enough to 
wield his hoat-hook, drew in their prow, 
awl wm
 then despatched for the custo- 
dian, only to return without him. But 
half the neighborhood was now inter- 
ested in the matter, ana the important 
functionary, sought this way and that, 
finally hurried up with jingling ke'ys. 
He was profuse in his apologies. It 
wOlùd have been a gra-ve misfortune if 
the distinguished strangers had failed to 
see his treasure, which, he complained, 
wa
 rarely visited. There it hung, on 
the left, above the first altar. 'fhe light 
was good, but it would be better in the 
morning. The signor must bring hi'i 
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wife again. Then he hobbled away into 
tb tiaeristy, leaving the mRMtcr's clo 4 
quent Hilcllce to speak for ihwlf. 
'The picture is a large one, illustrating 
the story of 'Tobit; remarkable for a 
gloriouM figure of tlw angf'l in a tlO\\ ing 
cri1ll80n garment, leading hiB chargf> hy 
the hanù, and looking do" n upon him 
tenderly. It is Titian at his hNit. }'or 
color, strength, awl henuty this heroic 
CODcf'ption, stridÌll
 a.cross the ùim land- 
seape with perfect fret'dom of action, 
impresses itself instantly upon the mind, 
to hold its place there e\ er afterward 
unrivalled. The sacristan's ahsurd blun- 
der, which had brought a tlusll to tlH
 
l\Iarchesa's cheek, ,"as at on('e forgotten, 
and the two sat before his pricele!:i8 
jewel for some time without a word. 
" It is hopelessly fine," sa.i<l Po" ell at 
last. 
"Yes," !::!he sighed. " Ah! If Ollf." haa 
faith that in this poor life of ours there 
could be a guardian angel! " 
"'Ye have gone beyond it," he re- 
turned, lightly; "perhaps hecau
e we 
no longer need such intenention. Some 
of us, at least, do notJ-one, in particu- 
lar, who is perfection alwa
's." 
The )Iarchesa knit her hrows with a 
look of irritation. "It was Savelli who 
said that," she replied. 
" Yes, it was SaveUi," f'aid Powell, re- 
calling involuntarily that patient silhou- 
ette left behind in the café-window. 
"Yes, Savclli." 
She turned upon him suddenly with 
restless eagerness. " You are most per- 
plexing," she protested. "Tell me; 
why did you say '
'eH' to his question 
ahout the cure for a broken heart,-, ou, 
who Pl.etend to carry with you n. grief 
that is eternal?" 
"I thought I Hholùd pU7zle you," he 
explained, laughing. " Of course I took 
that ground merely for purpose8 of ar- 
gument." 
"So you have not changed ;your 
mind ?" 
"Oh, no! One ùoe8 not chanCO'e bis 
mind twice a <lav." 

he looked a';ay from him no", ner- 
\onsly tapping wiÙl her foot a hh)('k in 
the Ìmvement that Lore tmces of he- 
raldic emblelus. 
"You are all wrong-," she declared. 
"You havo no right to brood upon a 
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loss that is irreparable. You belong to 
the present, and should accept its joys, 
its obligations. The past is past,-dead, 
like that poor fellow at our feet whose 
name we cannot rEad." 
" Go on, my dear Signora! You mean, 
of course-" 
"I mean that you should marry." 
"As you said yesterday. All I can 
say is that you do not know your man. 
You do not dream what a love like mine 
can be." 
"No," she admitted, speaking now 
less warmly. "That is your secret, 
upon which even an old friend may 
not venture to intrude. But I have 
still some friendly curiosity that may 
be gratified without betraying secrets. 
Pray what is she like, this woman, who 
has inspired a love like yours?" 
"She is tall and fair," said Powell, 
forgetting himself completely in all he 
conjured up by his description. "Her 
eyes are gray, and her smile is the sweet- 
est in the world. She is as radiant in 
her beauty as that angel there above 
our heads; she is good and pure, and 
true to herself, divinely true. 'Vhy 
should I hesitate to tell the truth? I 
cannot make her loye me-that is all. 
She regrets this; she pities me, I know. 
That she can do no more is a source of 
unhappiness to her, but it is not to be 
remedied. She will not feign what she 
has never learned to feel; she cannot 
give me her whole heart, and so she giyes 
me nothing. She is one whom no mo- 
tives of self-interest could force into a 
marriage; one who wOlùd die. rather 
than practise such deceit; one who-" 
He stopped at a movement of his 
companion, who had turned pale as 
death. She gave him an appealing look 
with eyes that were full of tears. He 
did not need to be told the reason. In 
drawing his ideal portrait, he had un- 
consciously drawn the reverse of it in 
the same 'breath. By a word of his, 
spoken at her own request, the l\Iar- 
chesa, with her title, dearly-bought, had 
been condemned. 
He took her hand, speaking again in a 
tone of unwonted gentleness. 
"I am sorry I said that to you." 
She flung herself into his arms, sob- 
bing. 
" You can never love me, then ?" 


For answer he bent his head to hers,. 
and kissed her. But he was moved to- 
this act by an impulse of compassion, 
not of love. Bhe under
tood the motive. 
\Vith a cry of pain, as if he had struck 
her, she pushed him away, and. spring- 
ing up, covered her face for shame. 
"How could I do that!" she moaned. 
"How could I ! " 
He would have followed her, but she- 
stopped him angl'ily. 
"I hate you!" she cried. "Xever let 
me see your face again." 
" l\Iarchesa-" 
"Don't speak to me! Go! Go-only 
go!" 
He hesitated for a moment longer, 
then turned upon his heel, and strode 
off in the direction that the sacristan 
had taken. The man was setting the- 
room in order, with no thought beyond 
his small affairs. 
"I will go out this way," said Powell, 
fum bling for his fee. 
" Certainly, Signor. And the Sig- 
nora ?" 
Powell looked back into the dreary, 
vacant church. " She is already gone,''' 
said he. 
" Ah ! The Signor will come again 
in the morning light?" 
"Undoubtedly. Good da
y to you." 
"Good day, Signor, and many thanks.'" 
Setting forth on foot, Powell soon 
lost his way in the unfamiliar quarter. 
Such directions as he could obtain only 
made matters worse, and not a gondola 
was to be found. At last he hailed a 
barge laden with cherries from the Is- 
land of l\Iazzorbo, and was slowly poled 
along to the Rialto, where he knew his 
ground. As he came out ten minutes 
later upon the Riva, his eye was at- 
tracted by a brilliant red buoy that 
marked an unoccupied mooring a few 
hundred feet from the shore. " There 
will be no steamer for Trieste to-night," 
he muttered. "No matter; I can take 
the morning train." 
The ne
t day when he was on the 
point of embarking for the station, there 
came a letter, unsig-ned, and containing 
only these words in a blurred hand i hat 
he had quite forgotten: 
"I have been pacing my room for 
half the night, trying to forget. I can 
neither forgive myself, nor understand 
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.. You can never love me, then? "- Pl1gc IG.,. 
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m\"self. Think of me a
 one who ùe- 
sl;ises her OWll weakupss, awl t}wn put 
me forever from your mill<l. )Iay all 
hal'piu{\RS he YOUl
:;. ::.\Iay YOll li\:e tf) 
possess the love you IOllg' for, awl ma
. 
your ideal prove to 
.ou. as to hen;plf, 
di\"inelY tnIp. _I tit! io ptf>1'IW 11It'lItf>." 
Powèll tore this in two; thell his rul- 
y 01.. X.-l" 


ing passion COJllluprcll him. uwl, illstpn<l 
of flinging a\\uy the pit'(.p:o:. he stunt.a 
tIl('m iuto his pocket. .. , cry c
l'ellent 
material!" said he. 


His work goes on, I1wl it is known the 
,"orIll o\"t:'r. He is a fo'hrl'w<l oL:-. 'rver 
with a firm toueL, q Hotell awl adlllirea 
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as one of the great writers in hiR genera- 
tiou. If hi
 fame does not 
urvive the 
dav, it will be because a full1lleasure of 
hu;nan sympath
' has been denied him. 
He lacks the ,,'olluln's heart that. where 
genius is, always reveals itself beneath 
the nlan's strong hand. He would have 
done better to lnarry, his friends say. 
And were thi
 s
id in hi
 pres::'nce, he 
would readily admit it to be trup. 
He hears, 'by chance, from Italy, that 
his former friend, the l\Iarchesa, gops 
much into the worhl. and has been per- 
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ple'Xed by lllauy suitors, one of ,,-holll 
seems irresi
tible. He is a (lozen years 
her junior, and a foreign prince of one 
of the olùe
t houses. His name, his fa- 
HlOllS jewels al'e at her fpet. She" ill 
stoop for them, and die a princess, if the 
wo rld is to be trusted, l\Iean" hile. her 
Commander of the Faithful st.ill waits for 
his re,,-ard. He is a good sailor with a 
stout heart, and with enduring faith in 
all the virtues of his i<lol. 'Yhatever 
happens, bis lamp ,,,ill hurn unquencheJ 
at the )ladonna's shrine. 
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The Fresco-Venice. 


SONG AND SORROW. 


ßy Annie Fields. 


DEEP in the poet's heart a song 
Sleeps and wakes with sun and shower, 
Sick with daylight seems to die, 
In the mi<lnig-ht bears a flower; 
Puets, unto 
'ou belong 
Sighs unheard that fall in song. 


If the poet be not glad 
He will frame a song for grief; 
Singing till the earth-born tears 
Fall, and give the heart relif'f. 
Thus his pain shall soothe the sad, 
'Yeary spirits making glad. 


He will wake, and walâng' weep 
By the sorrow-haunted bed, 
See'Sawlalphon's la<lder bright 
Though his earthly hope be d('ad; 
Poets thus shall ever kepI> 
'Yatch and ward for those who weep. 
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THE \VRECKER. 


By Robel t Louis Stecellsoll alld L1o..l'd O
bollr1/e. 


Pl
OLOGrE. 


IX TIll: :\l.AH(JUUHS. the map of the world nnd the cards of 
nayy offieers. In the \\ hole l('ugth of 
IT wa
 aùout tLree o'dock of a ,\ in- th(> single shol'cside street. with its scat- 
ter's afternoon in Ta.i-o-hae, the FrenL'h tere(l hoard hou
es looking- to thp ",pa, 
capital anll port of entry of the )Inrque- its grateful sLade of pallUs atHl gre('u 
sas Islawls. The traJeh blew strollg' jungle of puraos, 110 llloviug figure couhl 
and stJually; the surf roare(llou<l on the he seen. Ollh', at the end of the rick- 
:::;hingle heach ; amI the lifty-tOll S('hoOlH.'r et.\' pier, that" once (ill thp prosperous 
of war, that carries the flag- awl illflu- days of tlH' AI1H'ri('H.n rchellioll) \\a::; 
ence of France about the islands of the used to g-roan lUlller the cotton of John 
call1lihal g-roup, rolled at her moorings Hart, there might ha.ve bH'll :-;pied upon 
Hnller Prison Hill. TIH' dOll( Is llUllg' a pile of lUlU 1>('1' the famous tattooed 
low alltl black on the burrounùillg am- whit o Juan, the living curiosity of Tai- 
phitheatrp of Illoulltains; l'ain ll<ul f:1.llen o-hae. 
eadiet' ill the .lay, real tropic rain, a Hi
 eyes were ol,en, staring do\\ n the 
waterspout for yiolellcP; and the grecD hay. He, Haw the mountains (Iroop, as 
and gloomy brow of the mountain was they approachc,l the entrance, and break 
still Rf'amed 'with many siln'r threads down in eliff'i; the surf hoil whih' roulltl 
of torrent. thp two s('ntinel ish.t!i ; and heÌ\\ C('U, 011 
In t}1t
:::,e hot awl IH'althy islml(l
 \\ in- the n
rrow hight of blue horizon. rZl-pU 
ter is hut a name. The' rain had not upraise the ghost of herpilln:lcletlmoun- 
refrC'shetl, nor coul(l HIP wind invigorate, tain tops. But his 1lIilHl \\ould take no 
the dwell('r
 Jf Tai-o-h:w: away at OIlP a<'COlmt of thesc familiar features: as 
end, iIld
ett. the cOlllllumdant 
was di- he dmlgetl in and out along the frontier 
recting some changes in thc resiaency line of sh.'('p awl waking, memory woul<l 
gar<l(.n ]wyolHl Prisoll Hill; ana the s('rye him \\ ith hrokell fragments of the 
gardeners, being all cOllyicts, ha.! 110 past: brown face:-. an(l whih', of skipper 
choice but to ('outinw' to ol>PY. ill awl ::-;hiplUate. king- awl chh'f, would 
other folks 81ull11>erell awl tooÌ\: their arise hpfof"l' his mill<l Ilwl \:l.1lish: he 
rest: Yaekehu, the natin. <jueen, in her woul<l recall old voyages. 01.1 ltUltIfaHs 
trim hou-,e under the rl1stling palIl1s ; the in the hour of tIn" n; he woula b(,
lr 
Tahitian commissary. in his 1>efiag
ed again the drums heat for ß uUlIl-eatiu
 
official rpsitlpll('e: thp Illf'r<,lJ:luts, in festival; perhaps he ,,"oultl :-.UIllIllon up 
their deserted 
tores: awl eYen the duh- the fonn of that island princ(':-.s for thl> 
sen"ant in the club. his hea.(l fa.llen lovc of whom h(' had suhmiftl'd his hod\" 
forwar.l on the hottle-counter, undcr to the cruel Lawl::; of the tattoOl'r. an
l 
('UI'} n
ht, h
l. hy Hul>t'I"t I uUl' 
t<'\l'",nn nn,1 I.1oy.1 O"hnlJrJu', \11 ri 'hI ",
'n-I"I. 
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.. I Yes, it's a queer yarn,' said his fnend."- Page 177. 


.) 


now sat on the lumber, at the pier-end 
of Tai-o-hae, so strange a figure of a 
European. Or pel'haps frOlll yet further 
hack, sounds anù scents of Englanù 
and his childhood might assail him: 


the merry clamonr of cathedral hells, 
the hroom upon the foreland, the song 
of the river on the weir. 
It is bold water at the mouth of the 
bay; you ('an steér a ship ahout either 
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sentine1, close enough to tOHS a biscuit 
011 the rocks. Thus it chanced that, as 
the tattooed man Mi.lt dozing auù dremn- 
ing-, he was !;tartled into wakefulness 
awl animation hy tho u.ppcarall('e of It 
ti.yin
 jib boyond the wCbtern islet. Two 
more head-!;ails followe<<l ; und before the 
tattooed man bad scrambled to his feet, 
a topsail schooner, of some hundrctl 
tOllS, had luffed about the sentinel and 
was stamling up the bay, close-hauled. 
Thü sleeping city awakened by en- 
chantment. Natiyes appeared upon all 
sides, hailing each other with the magic 
cry "Ehippe "-ship; the Queen fitepped 
fort 11 on her verandah, shading her 
eyes under a hand that was a miracle of 
the fine art of tattooing; the COllunantl- 
ant hroke from his domestic convicts 
and l'an into the residency fOl' his gla.qs; 
the harbor master, who was also the 
gaoler, came I"peedillg down the Prison 
Hill; the seventeen brown Kanakas and 
the French boatswain's mate, that make 
up the complement of the war
schooner, 
crowded on the forward deck; and the 
various English, Americans, Germans, 
Poles, Corsicans. and Scots - the mer- 
chants and the clerks of Tai-o-hae- de- 
serted their places of business, and gath- 
ered, according to invariable custom, on 
the road before the club. 
So quickly did these dozen whites 
collect, so short are the distances in Tai- 
o-hae, that they were alreadyexchang- 
ing guesses as to the nationality amI 
business of the 
trange vessel, beforE" 
she had gone about upon her second 
board towards the anchorage. A mo- 
ment after, English COlOl'S were bro- 
ken out nt the main trucK. 
"I told you she was a Johnny Bull- 
knew it b,: her headsail
," said' an ever- 
green ol<.f salt, still qualified (if he could 
anywhere haye found an owner unac- 
qu'ainted with his story) to adorn an- 
other quarter - deck and lose another 
ship. 
"She has American lines, anyway," 
t-;aid the astute Scotch engineer of the 
gin-mill; "it's my helief she's a yacllt." 
"That's it," said the old salt, "a yacbt! 
look at her davits, and the boat over the 
---h'rn. " 
'- A '"aeht in your eye!" &aiù a (Has- 
gow v
ice. "L
ok at 'her red ensign! 
.A. yacht! not much she isn't! " 
VUL. X.-19 
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"You can close the store, nnywa)", 
Tom," observed a gentlemanly Germun. 
" lion juur, 1II(}11 Prillre!" he added, as 
a <<lark, intelligent natÏ\"e cantered by 
on a neat chestnut. ." P01 8 allcz boil-,' 
un rc rre de bÙ' r
 '! " 
But l>rince 
taniln.8 )[oanatini, tho 
only n.asonably hus)" human creature on 
the island, was riding hot-H]>ur to \ icw 
this morning's lanlh,lip on the mountain 
road: the sun already visibly declined ; 
night was imminent; and if be would 
avoid the perils of darknesH awl preci- 
pice, and the fear of the dead, the haun t- 
erH of the jungle, he must for once de- 
cline a hORpitahle invitation. Even hila 
he been minded to alight, it preHen tly 
appeared there wouhl be difficulty as to 
the refreshment ofÌered. 
"Beer!" cried the Glasgow voice. 
,,
o such a thing; I tell you there's 
only eight Lott1es in the club! This iR 
the first time I've seen Britisb colors 
in this port! and t1e man that sails 
under them has got to drink that beer." 
Thp proposal struck the pu Llic miwl 
as fair, though far from cheering; for 
some time back, indeed, the verv name of 
Leer had been a sound of sOl'row in tbe 
club, and the evenings had pass('d in 
dolorous computation. 
"Here is Havens," said one, as if wel- 
coming a fresh topic. ""lmt do JOu 
think of her, Havens?" 
"I don't think," replied Havens, a. 
tall, bland, cool-looking, leisurely En
- 
lishman, attired in Bpotless duck, and 
deliberately dealing with a cigarette. 
" I may say I know. Sbe's consigned to 
me from Aucklawl by Donald ,'\, Eden- 
boroug-h. I am on my wa
 aboard." 
""-hat ship is she?" asked the an- 
cient mariner. 
"Hayen't an idea," returue<l Havens. 
"t)ome tramp the
. have cbartered." 
"ïth that, he placidly resume.l his 
walk, antI was soon '-t'atell in the ...,tcrn- 
8heets of a whaleboat manned by uproar- 
ious Kanakas, himself daintily perched 
out of the way of the least maculation, 
giving hiq cotilluands in an unol>trusive, 
dinner-table tone of voice. atHI 
we('ping 
neath" enouah alongside the 
('hooner. 
..\ 
eathe;:beaten captain rcceÏ\"ed him 
at the gangway. 
"You are consigned to u
, I think,'. 

aid he. " I aID )Ir. Ha\ ens." 
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"That is right, sir," replied the cap- 
tain, shaking bauds. "You will :find 
the owner, 1\11'. Dodd, below. )Iind the 
fresh paint on the house." 
Havens ste})ped along the alley-way, 
11.nd descended the ladder into the main 
cabin. 
"Dlr. DodJ, I believe," said he, ad- 
aressing a smallish, bearded gentleman, 
who sat writing at the table. "'Yhy," 
he cried, " it isn't Loudon Dodd? " 
"l\Iyself, nlY dear fellow," replied 1\11'. 
Dodd, sl)l'inging to his feet with com- 
panionable alacrity. "I had a half-hope 
it might be you, when I found JOUI' 
name on the papers. 'VeIl, there's no 
change in you; still the same placid, 
fresh-looking Britisher." 
" I can't return the compliment; for 
JOu seem to have become a Britisher 
Jourself," said Havens. 
"I promise 
you. I am quite lill- 
changed," returned Dodd. "The red 
tablecloth at the top of the stick is 110t 
my flag; it's mJ paIiner's. He is not 
dead, but sleepeth. There he is," he 
added, pointing to a bust which formed 
one of the numerous unexpected orna- 
ments of that unusual cabin. 
Havens politely studied it. "A :fine 
bust," said he; "and a very nice-looking 
fellow. ., 
"Yes; he's a good fellow," said Dodd. 
"He runs me now. It's all his money." 
" He doesn't seem to be particularly 
short of it," added the other, peering 
with growing wonder round the cabin. 
"His money, my taste," said Dodd. 
" The black-walnut bookshelves are Olel 
English; the books all mine-mostly 
Renaissance French. You should see 
how the beach-combers wilt away when 
they go round them looking for a change 
of Seaside Library novels. The mirrors 
are genuine V eni
e; that's a good piece 
in the corner. The daubs are mine- 
and his; the mudding mine." 
":i\Iudding? 'Yhat is that?" asked 
Havens. 
" Those bronzes," replied Dodd. " I 
began life as a sculptor." 
.. Yes; I remember something about 
that," said the other. "I think, too, 
JOu said you were interested in Cali- 
fornian real estate." 
"Surely, I never went so far as that," 
said Dodd. " Interesteù ? I guess not, 


Involved, perhaps. I was born an ar- 
tist ; I never took an interest in any- 
thing but art. If I were to pile up this 
old schooner to-morrow." he added, "I 
dec!are I believe I would try the thing 
agmn ! " 
"Insured?" inquired Havens. 
"Yes," responded Dodd. "TheI'e's 
some fool in 'Frisco who insures us, 
and comes down like a wolf on the fold 
on the profits; but ,,-e'll get even with 
him some day." 
" 'Vell, I suppose it's all right about 
the cargo," said HaYens. 
,. 0, I suppose so!" replied Dodd. 
"Shall we go into the papers?" 
"'Ye'll have all to-morrow, JOu know," 
said Havens; "and they'll be rather 
expecting you at the club. C't'st l'heu1'e 
de ['absinthf'. Of course, Loudon, you'll 
dine with n1f' later on." 
1\11'. DoL1d signified his acquiescence; 
drew on his white coat, not wit.hout a 
trifling c1ifficlùty, for he was a man of 
middle age, and well-to-do; arra:nged 
his beard and mustaches at one of the 
Venetian mirrors ; and, taking a broad 
felt hat, led the way through the trade- 
room into the ship's waist, 
The stern boat was waiting alongside, 
-a boat of an elegant model, with cush- 
ions and polished hard-wood fittings. 
" You steer," observed Loudon. "You 
know the best place to land." 
" I never like to steer another man's 
boat," replied Havens. 
"Call it my partner's, and cry quits," 
returned Loudon, getting nonchalantly 
down the side. 
Havens followed and took the yoke 
lines without further protest. "f am 
sure I don't know how yOU make this 
pay," he said. "To begin with, she is 
too big for the trade, to my taste; and 
then you carry so much style." 
"I don't know that she does pay," 
returned Louùon. "I never pretend 
to be a business man. l\Iy partner ap- 
pears happy; and the money is all his, 
as I told you-I only bring the want of 
business habits." 
"You rather like the berth, I sup- 
pose? " suggested Havens. 
"Yes," said Loudon; "it seems odd, 
but I rather do." 
'Yhile they were yet on board, the sun 
had dipped; the sunset gun (a rifle) 
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cracked from the war-sehooner, ßnd thp 
colors baa L 'cn handcl! (10\H1. Dusk 
was (!('{'pelling as they c"tme ashore; 
and thí' e,,,,"/e In/'Tlwtiolla/,> (as thE" 
cluh is of}jciall
' and si
TJlitì.cant1y nmllCa) 
began to shine, from under it'i low ve- 
rawlahs, "ith tlH light of rulLny lamps. 
The good hour
 of thc twenty-four (lre\v 
on; the hateful, poisonous day-fl
p of 
Kukahiva was heginuiug to desist from 
it
 ndi\'itv; the land-hreeze came in 
refreshing" draughb; ; and the cluh men 
gathered togcthc'r for the hour of ab- 
sinthe. To the cOlllmandant himself, to 
the man whom he was then contending 
with at hillin.rds-a trader from the 
llPxt islanel, honorary Jllemher of tho 
dub, and ouee carpenter's mate on 
board a Yankee war-ship-to the doctor 
of the port, to the Brigadier of Gell(lar- 
lllE"rie, to the opiuIll fa.rmer, anel to all 
the white men whom the tide of l'01ll- 
merce, or the l'hanrps of shipwreck and 
desertion haa straIHled on the heach of 
Tui-o-Jme, :\Ir. LO\Hlon DOlld W
\S formal- 
ly presented; hy all (since he was a man 
of pleasing exterior, smooth ways, and 
all unexl'eptionahle flow of talk, whether 
in 11"'rench or English) he was excellently 
well rcceived; and presently, with one 
of the last eight bottlí's of hepr on a 
tahle at his elbow, found himself the 
rather silent centre-pieco of a voluble 
group on the verandah. 
Talk in the South 
eas i
 all u})on one 
pattern; it is a wiele ocean, indeed, hut 
a narrow world: vou shall never talk 
long and not bea; th(' name of Bully 
Hayes, a llnxal hero whose exploits and 
desen ed 
xtinction left Europe cold; 
commerce will be touched on, l'opra, 
shell, perhaps cotton or fungus; but in 
a far-away, dillctante fashion, as hy men 
not deeply interested; through all, the 
names of SChOOIlf'rS and tlwir captains 
will keep coming and going, thick as 
may-flies; and news of the last ship- 
wreck will be pbcidlyexchanged and 
debatcrl. To a stranger, this conversa.- 
tion will at first seem scarcelv l)rilliant ; 
hut he will soon catch the" tone; and 
by the time he shall haxe 1ll0'Yeel a year 
or so in the islaw! world, and come 
across a 
ood number of the schooners 
so that e\ ery cnptaill's name calls up a 
figure in pyjamas or white dUl'k, "1,W] 
becomes useù to a certain la
ity of 


17:; 


moral tone which })revails (as in memor
. 
of )11'. Hayps) on HU1uggliug', !-'hip-Hcut- 
tling, harratry, piracy, the lahor trade, 
and othC'r kiIHlrp<<1 fidt1s of human activ- 
ity, L(. will tÌwl PoJ)ncsin no Ipss amuq- 
ing and no lC8
 instnl(.ti\"e than pun 
,fall or Pa.ris. 
::\Ir. Lou(lon DoJ(!, thou
h he "as 
new to the group of the )Illrquesas, was 
already an 01<<1, salted trader; he 1.new 
the ships nn(I thp capbins ; }If' }mcl fi
- 
sisted, in othcr islands, at the tÌrht f-tf:pS 
of some career of which he now heard 
tJlf' culmination, or (,.,'",> 1">1.,.:a) he haa 
hrought with him frolll further Houth 
the end of some sto.ry which had Legun 
in Tai-o-lme. Among other matter of 
interest, like othpr arrivals in the 
outh 
Seas, hc had a wreck to announce. 111e 
John T. IlÙ'hard.o.:, it appeared, had met 
the fate of othpr islalHl schooners. 
"Dickinson pile(l her up on Palrner- 
ston Island," Dod(l announced. 
"'Yho were the owners?" inquiretl 
one of the duh men. 
"0, the usual parties!" returned 
Loudon-" Capsicum & Co." 
A smile mHI a glanc
 of intelligf'llce 
went rouud the group; and perhaps 
Loudon ga\"e voice to the general senti- 
ment 1>)" remarking, "Ta.lk of good 
lmsiness! I know nothing better than 
a schooner, a competent captain, and 0. 
sound, reliable reef." 
"Good husiness! There's no snch a 
thing! "said the G lnsgow mnn. " K 0- 
bod
' makes anything but the mission- 
aries-dash it ! " 
"I don't know," sai(l another. 
"There's a good deal in opium. II 
"It"s a good joh to strike a b,booell 
pearJ-islawl, Ray, ahout the fourth 
.ear," 
remarked 0. thin!; "skim the whole 
lagoon on the sl
', and up stick 8ml 
away before the French get wind of 
you." 
".A pig nokket of cold is good," 
observed a (tprman, 
"There's somdhing in wrecks, too," 
said HaYen
. "Look at that man in 
Honolulu, and the ship that Wl'llt ashore 
011 ". aikiki Hpt'f ; it was blo" ing a kona, 
hard ; and she l)('gßn to break up as 
soon a
 she toul'hetl. Lloyd's n
t nt 
Imd lwr sold illsith\ all 11O\1r; anti be- 
fore (lark, \\ heu she went to piece::; in 
e.J.ruest, the mall that bought Ju'r hUt} 
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feathered his nest. Three more hours 
of daylight, and he might have retired 
from business. As it was he built a 
house on Beretania Street, and called it 
for the ship." 
"Yes, there's something in wrecks 
sometimes," said the Glasgow voice; 
" but not often." 
"As a general rule, there's deuced 
little in anything," said Havens. 
" 'Yell, I believe that's a Christian 
fact," cried the other. " "That I want is 
a secret; get hold of a rich man by the 
right place, and make him squeal." 
" I suppose JOu know it's not thought 
to be the ticket," returned Hayens. 
"I don't care for that; it's good enough 
for me," cried the man from Glasgow, 
stoutly. "The only devil of it is, a fel- 
low can never :find a secret in a place 
like the South Seas : only in London 
and Paris." 
")lcGibbon's been reading some 
dime novel, I suppose," said one club 
man. 
"He's been reading ....Í'ur07.a Floyd," 
remarked another. 
" And what if I have?" cried 1\IcGib- 
bon. " It's all b'ue. Look at the news- 
papers! It's just Jour confounded 
ignorance that sets you snickering. I 
tell you, it's as much a trade as under- 
writing, and a dashed sight more hon- 
est." 
The sudden acrimony of these re- 
marks called Loudon (who was a man 
of peace) from his reserve. " It's rather 
singular," said he, " but I seem to have 
practised about all these means of live- 
lihood. " 
"Tit you effer vind a nokket?" in- 
quired tile inarticulate German, eagerly. 
"Xo. I have been most kinds of fool 
in my time," returned Loudon, "but 
not the gold-digging variety. Every 
man has a sane spot somewhere." 
"'Yell, then," suggested some one, 
"did you ever smuggle opium?" 
"Yes, I did," said Loudon. 
",ras there money in that?" 
" All the way," responded Loudon. 
" And perhaps you bought a wreck? " 
asked another. 
"Yes, sir," said Loudon. 
"How did that pan out?" pursued 
the questioner. 
" Well, mine was a peculiar kind of 


wreck," replied Loudon. "I don't 
know, on the whole, that I can recom- 
mend that branch of industry." 
"Did she break up?" asked some 
one. 
"I guess it was rather I that broke 
down," says Loudon. "Head not big 
enough. " 
"Ever try the blackmail?" inquired 
Havens. 
" Simple as you see me sitting here!" 
responded Dodd. 
"Good business?" 
" 'VeIl, I'm not a lucky man, you 
see," returned the stranger. "It ought 
to have been good." 
"You had a secret?" asked the Glas- 
gow man. 
"As big as the State of Texas." 
" And the other man was rich?" 
"He wasn't exactly Jay Gould, but I 
guess he could buy these islands if he 
wanted." 
"'Yhy, what was wrong, then? 
Couldn't you get hands on him? " 
"It took time, but I had him cor- 
nered at last; and then-" 
"What then?" 
"The speculation turned bottom up. 
I became the man's bosom friend." 
" The deuce yon did! " 
" He couldn't have been particular, 
you mean?" asked Dodd, pleasantly. 
" Well, no; he's a man of rather large 
sympathies. " 
" If you're done talking nonl?ense, 
Loudon," said Havens, "let's be getting 
to my place for dinner." 
Outside, the night was full of the 
roaring of the surf. Scattet'ed lights 
glowed in the green thicket. Native 
women came b
. twos and threes out of 
the darkness, smiled and ogled the two 
whites, perhaps wooed them with a 
strain of laughter, and went by again, 
bequeathing to the air a heavy perfume 
of palm-oil and frangipani blossom. 
From the club to 1\11'. Havens's residence 
was but a step or two, and to any 
dweller in Europe they must have 
seemed steps in fairyland. If such an 
one could but have followed our two 
friends into the wide-verandahed house, 
sat down with them in the cool trellised 
room where the wine shone on the 
lamp
lighted tablecloth; tasted of their 
exotic food-the raw :fish, the bread- 
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fruit, the cooked hann.lla
, the rO:lHt pig 
Hen.eel with the inimita.hle miti, and that 
king of delicacies, palm-tre · salad; seen 
n.nd heard by fits and 8tart
, no" peer- 
ing round the corner of the door, now 
railing within n.gainst invisible assiRt- 
ants, a ccrtain comcly young native lady 
in a sa.cque, who seemed too modcst to 
be a mcmlx'r of the family, n.nd too im. 
perious to he less; and tl
en if such an 
one were whisked again through space 
to Upper Tooting, or wherever ebe he 
honored the domestic gods, "I have had 
a dream," I think he would say, as he 
sat up, rubbing his eyes, in the familiar 
chimney-corner chair. "I have had a 
dream i)f a place, and I declare I helieve 
it must be heaven." But to Dodcl and 
his entertaincr, all this amcnity of the 
tropic night and all these dainties of the 
island table, were grown things of cus- 
tom; and they fell to mcat like men 
who were hungry, and driftecl into idle 
talk like men who were a trifle bored. 
The scene in the club was referrcd to. 
"I never heard you talk so much non- 
sense, LOu<lon," said the host. 
" 'Vell, it seemed to me there was 
sulphur in the air, so I talked for talk- 
ing," returned the other. "But it was 
none of it non
ense." 
" Do you mean to say it was true?" 
cried Havens-" that about the opium 
and the wreck, and the blackmailing 
and the man who became your friend? " 
"Every last word of it,""' said Loudon. 
"You seem to have been seeing life," 
returned the other. 
"Yes, it's n. queer yarn," said his 
friend; "if you think you woulcl like, 
111 tell it you." 
Here follows the yarn of Loudon 
Dodd. 


fIRE YAH
. 


CHAPTER I. 


A :50U
D COMMERCIAL EDUC\TIO
. 


THE beginning of this yarn is my 
poor father s character. There never 
was a better man, nor n. handsomer, nor 
(in my view) a more unhappy-unhappy 
in his business, in his pleasures, in his 
place of residence, and (I am sorry to 
say it) in his son. He had lwgun life 
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as a land-survevor, soon hecame inter- 
csted in real e
ta.te, hrandlécl oft. into 
many othersl'eculatiolU
, and had UH
 
Dame of one of the smartest men in the 
State of :\Iuskegon. " Dodd ha'i a hi" 
h <1 " " 
en., peop}!' used to say; hut I was 
never so sure of his capacity. His luck, 
at least, was heyowl 110uht for long; 
his assiduity, always. He, fought in that 
dn.il)" hattle of money-gruhbing, "ith a 
kind of foiad-eJed 10Jalty like a IUart
 r's ; 
rose early, ate fast, came home dispir- 
ited and over-weary, even from succeS!i ; 
grtHlged himself nll pleasure, if his nat- 
ure was capable of taking any, which 
I sometimes wondered; and laid out, 
upon some deal in wheat or corner in 
aluminium, the el:)sence of "hir'h was 
little better than highway robbery, 
treasures of conscientiousness and self- 
denial. 
Uuluckily, I never cm'ed a cent for 
anything hut.art, and never shall. )I

 
idea of man's chief end was to enrich 
the world with things of heauty, amI 
haye a fairly good titHe myself "hile 
doing so. I do not think I Illention
d 
that sccond part, which is the only one 
I have lliauaged to carry out; hut my 
father IllUl:)t have suspected the suppres- 
sion, for he branded the whole afThir a
 
self -ind ulgellcc. 
" \\
 ell," I l'emem bel' cr
.ing once, 
" and what is Jour life? You are only 
trying to get llloney, and to get it from 
other people at that." 
He sighed hitterly (which was vcry 
much his habit), and shook his poor 
head at me. " Ah, Loudon, Loudon! " 

mid he, U you bo\"s think YOUThel ve
 
very smart. 
 But, struggle W5 ):ou please, 
a man has to work in this worl!l. Hf" 
must he an honest man or a thief, Lou- 
don. )) 
You can see for yourself how vain it 
was to argue with .my father. The de- 
spair that seiLed upon me after !';uch n.n 
interview was, besides, cmbittered hy 
remorse; for I was at times petulant, 
hut he invariahly gentle; and I wa!'! 
fìghtin
, aftcr all, for my own liherty 
and pleasure, he singly for \\ hat lit' 
thought to he my gooa. 
\nd all the 
time he never despaired. ., Ther is 
O'ood stutI in you, Loudon," h woulll 

ay; "there is tllf" right stntT in 
 ou. 
Blood will tell, and you will ('orne right 
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in time. I am not afraid lll
. boy will 
ever disgrace me; I am only vexed he 
should sometimes talk nonl::iense." And 
then he would pat my shoulder or my 
hand with a kind of motherly way he 
had, very affecting in a luan so strong 
and beau tiful. 
As soon as I had graduated from the 
high school, he packed me off to the 

Iuskegon Commercial Academy. You 
are a foreigner, and you will have adiffi- 
cult
T in accepting the reality of this seat 
of education. I assure you before I be- 
gin that I am wholly serious. The place 
really existed, possibly exists to - day; 
we were proud of it in the State, as 
something exceptionally nineteenth cen- 
tury and civilized; and my father, when 
he saw me to the cars, no doubt consid- 
ered he was putting me in a straight 
line for the Presidency and the New 
Jerusalem. 
"Loudon," said he, "I ,am now giving 
you a chance that Julius Cæsar could 
not have given to his son-a chance to 
see life as it is, before your own turn 
comes to start in earnest. Avoid rash 
speculation, try to behave like a gentle- 
man; and if you will take my ach.ice, 
confine yourself to a safe, conservative 
business in railroads. Breadstuffs are 
tempting, but very dangerous; I would 
not try breadstuffs at your time of life; 
but you may feel your way a little in 
other commodities. Take a pride to 
keep your books posted, and never 
throw good money after bad. There, 
my dear boy, kiss me good-by; and 
never forget that you are an only chick, 
and that your dad watches your career 
with fond suspense." 
The commercial college was a fine, 
roomy establishment, pleasantly situate 
among woods. The air was healthy, the 
food excellent, the premium high. Elec- 
tric wires connected it (to use the words 
of the prospectus) with "the various 
world centres." The reading-room was 
well supplied with" commercial organs." 
The talk was that of \Yall Street; and 
the pupils (from fifty to a hundred lads) 
were principally engaged in rooking or 
trying to rook one another for nominal 
sums in what was called "college paper." 
We had class hours, indeed, in the 
morning, when we studied German, 
French, bookkeeping, and the like good- 


ly matters; but the bulk of our day and 
the gil::it of the education centred in the 
exchange, wbere we were taught to 
gamble in produce and securities. Since 
not one of the participants possessed a 
bushel of wheat or a dollar's worth of 
stock, legitimate business was of course 
impossible from the beginning. It was 
cold-drawn gambli:sg, without color or 
disguise. Just that which is the impedi- 
ment and destruction of all genuine 
commercial enterprise, just that we were 
taught with every luxury of stage effect. 
Our simulacrulu of a market was ruled 
by the real markets outside, so that we 
might experience the course and vicis- 
situde of prices. \Ye must keep books, 
and our ledgers were overhauled at the 
month's end by the principal or his as- 
sistants. To add a spice of verisimili- 
tude, "college paper" (like poker chips) 
had an actual marketable value. It was 
bought for each pupil by anxious par- 
ents and guardians at the rate of one 
cent for the dollar. The same pupil, 
when his education was complete, re- 
sold, at the same figure, so much as was 
left him to the college ; and even in the 
midst of hil::i curriculum, a successful 
operator would sometimes realize a pro- 
portion of his holding, and stand a sup- 
per on the sly in the neighboring 
hamlet. In short, if there was ever a 
worse education, it must have been in 
that academy where Oliver met Charlie 
Bates. 
When I was first guided into the ex- 
change to have my desk pointed out by 
one of the assistant teachers, I was over- 
whelmed by the clamor and confusion. 
Certain blackboards at the other end of 
the building were covered with figures 
continually replaced. As each new set 
appeared, the pupils swayed to and fro, 
and roared out aloud with a formidable 
and to me quite meaningless vocifera- 
tion ; leaping at the same time upon the 
desks and benches, signalling with arms 
and heads, and scribbling briskly in 
note-books, I thought I had never be- 
held a scene more disagreeable; and 
when I considered that the whole traffic 
was illusory, and all the money then upon 
the market would scarce have sufficed to 
buy a pair of skates, I was at first as- 
tonished, although not for long. In- 
deed, I had no sooner called to mind 
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bow grown-up men finel womf'J1 of eon- 
siderable estn.tf' will losc their tl'lIl}>pr 
about Lalf-penny point8, than (making 
an immc(lillh- allowanee for my f{'lIo,,- 
stml('nh;) I transferred the whoie of my 
astonishment to the assistant teacher, 
who-poor gentleman-hall quite for- 
got to show me to my deHk, filHl stoo<1 
in the mi(bt of this hurly-hurly, u.h- 
sorhed and seemingly transported. 
"Look, look," hf' shouted in my ('11.1' ; 
"a falling- market! The hears Jmvf.\ 
hfitl it all their own way since yester- 
da v. " 

'It can't 11latter," I repliea, making 
him hear with difficulty, for I was un- 
used to speak in such a babel, "since it 
is all fun." 
"True," said he; "and you must 0.1- 
wa}'s bear in mind that the real profit is 
in the book-keeping. I trust, Dodd, to 
be able to congratulate you upon you)" 
books. You are to start in with ten 
thousand dollars of college paper, a very 
liberal figure, which f:hould see you 
through the whole curriculum, if you 
keep to a safe, conservative business. . . 
""hy, what's that?" he broke off, once 
more attracted by the changing figures 
on the board. "f:)even, four, three! 
Dodd, you are in luck: this is the most 
spiritecÌ rally we bave had this term. 
And to think that the same scene is now 
transpiring in 
ew York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and rival business centrcs! For 
two centH, I would try a flutter with the 
boys Inyself," he cried, rubbing- his 
hands; "only it's against the regula- 
tions." 
" 'Vhat would JOu do, sir?" I asked. 
"Do ?" he cried with glittering e
res. 
" Bn" for all I was worth! " 
., 'V ould that be 8. safe, conservative 
business?" I inquired, as innocent as a 
lam b. 
He looked dagg-ers at me. " 
ee that 
s
n<ly-haired man in gl:u;ses?" he ao.;ked, 
as if to change the subject. " That's 
Billson, our most prominent undergrad- 
uate. ,re builtl confidently on ]
illsoll's 
future. You could not do better, Dodd, 
than follow Billson." 
Presently after, in the midst of a still 
growing tumult, the tìg-ures coming and 
goin
 more busily than ever on the 
board, and the hall resounding like Pan- 
demonium "ith the howls of operatorl::;, 
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the 8.Hsistant teacher left me to mv Om! 
rcsourc('s at my desk. Th
 next boy 
was posting up his ledger, figurine, his 
. ' 1 1:1 
mormng BOSS. as I disC'overed later on; 
uwl from thi!i ung('Ilial task he was 
readily diverted hy the t:)icrht of a new 
face. 
"Say, 1"'reshman," he aid, "what's 
your Ilame? 'rh'lt? 
on of Big H('atl 
Do(hl? 'V hat's your llg1lre (! Tf'Il thou- 
Han<I? 0, 
"ou're awa:" up 
 "lmt ß. soft- 
hea.Ied clam you rnU'it be to touch 
'our 
books!" 
I asked him what f'lse I could ao, since 
the l>ooks were to he e
amined once a 
month. 
" "liy, you 
al()ot, you get a clerk! " 
cri<:'R he. "One of our dead heats- 
that's all tlwv'rc here for. If nm'rü a 
successful operator, 
 ou need 
cn'r do 
a stroke of work in thiq old college." 
The noise haa now become c1eaf(.ninp- ; 
and my new friend, telling me that some 
one had certainly" gone down," that he 
mUHt know the news, and that lw would 
Lring me a clf'rk when he returned, but- 
toned his coat and plunged into the 
tOHSing throng. It prove(l that he" a'i 
ri
ht: Rome one had gone down; ß. 
prince ha.d fallen in Israel; the ('orner 
in lard had pro,'ed fatal to the mighty; 
and thp clerk who was brought bac1. to 
keep my books, spare me all work, and 
get all m
. share of the education, at a 
thous'lnd dollars a month. college paper 
(ten dollarR, Unitf'd States ('urn-n('y) 
wus no other than the prominent Billson 
whom I could do no better than follo',. 
The poor 1:-ul waH \"erJ unhappy. 11':-; 
the ouly good thing I ha\"e to sa
" for 
:\Iuskegon Commercial College, that "c 
were all, even the small fry, deeply mor- 
tified to he pOHted as defaulters; amI th . 
collapl::;(, of a merchant prince like Bill- 
son, who bad ridden pretty high in hi
 
da.YI:i of prosperity, was, of course, par- 
ticularly har(l to bear. But the spirit 
of mak;-believe conquered eyen the bit- 
terne

 of recent 
halllf'; awl my c1f'rk 
took hi
 order
. and feU to his new duo 
ties, with decorum and cÏ\'ility. 
Such wer
 my fir
t illlpr(.s...;i()Ilq in this 
ahsurtl place of education; nnt! to b. 
frank, they were far from di88r.crreeablt. 
\..S long ad I was rich, my e\"eni[)

 
awl :Lrtt.'rnoon
 would he IllY o"n; the 
clerk must :leep m
 book
, the clerk 
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could do the jostling and bawling in the 
exchange; and 1 could turn my mind to 
landscape-}}ainting and Balzac's no,.els, 
which were then my two preoccupations. 
To remain rich, then, became IllY prob- 
lem ; or, in other words, to do a safe, con- 
servative line of business. t am looking 
for that line still; and I believe the 
nearest thing to it in this imperfect 
world is the sort of speculation some- 
times insidiously proposed to childhood, 
in the formula, "Heads, 1 win; tails, :you 
lose." :Mindful of my father's parting 
words, 1 turned my attention timid- 
ly to l'ailroads ; and for a month or so 
maintained a position of inglorious se- 
curity, dealing for small amounts in the 
most inert stocks, and bearing (as best 
1 could) the scorn of my hired clerk. 
One day 1 had ventured a little further 
by way of experiment; and, in the sure 
expectation they would continue to go 
down, sold several thousand dollars of 
Pan-Handle Preference (I tbink it was). 
1 had no sooner made this venture, than 
some fools in Kew York began to bull 
the market; Pan-Handle rose like a bal- 
loon; and in the inside of half an hour 1 
saw my position compromised. Blood 
will tell, as my father said; and 1 stuck 
to it gallantly: all afternoon 1 continued 
selling that infernal stock, all afternoon 
it continued skying. 1 suppose 1 had 
come (a frail cockle-shell) athwart the 
hawse of Jay Gould ; and, indeed, Ithink 
1 remember that this vagary in the mar- 
ket proyed subsequently to be the first 
move in a considerable deal. That even- 
ing, at least, the name of H. Loudon 
Dodd held the first rank in our collegiate 
gazette, and 1 and Billson (once more 
thrown upon the world) were competing 
for the same clerkship. The present ob- 
ject takes the present eye. 1\1y disaster, 
for the moment, was the more conspic- 
uous ; and it was 1 that got the situation. 
So you see, even in l\1uskegon Commer- 
cial College, there were lessons to be 
learned. 
For my own part, 1 cared very little 
whether 1 lost or won at a game so ran- 
dom, so complex, and so dull; but it 
was BOrry news to write to my poor 
father, and 1 employed all the resources 
of my eloquence. I told him (what was 
the truth) that the successful boys had 
none of the education; so that if he 


wished me to learn, be should rejoice at 
my misfortune. I went on (not "ery 
consistently) to beg him to set me up 
again, when I would solemnly l}romise 
to do a safe business in reliable rail- 
roads. Lastly (becoming somewhat 
carried awa
.), I assured him 1 was to- 
tally unfit for business, and implored 
him to take me away from this abomin- 
able place, and let
 me go to Paris to 
study art. He answered briefly, gently, 
and sadly, telling me the vacation was 
near at hand, when we would talk things 
over. 
"Yhen the time came, he met me at 
the depot, and 1 was shocked to see him 
looking older. He seemed to have no 
thought but to console me and restore 
(what he supposed I had lost) my cour- 
age. I must not be down-hearted; 
many of the best men had nlade a fail- 
ure in the beginning. I told him I had 
no head for business, and the kind face 
darkened. " You must not say that, 
Loudon," he replied; "I will never be- 
lieve my son to be a coward." 
"But 1 don't like it," I pleaded. "It 
hasn't got any interest for me, and art 
has. I know 1 could do more in art," 
and I reminded him that a successful 
painter gains large sums; that a picture 
of 1\Ieissonier's would sell for many 
thousand dollars. 
"And do you think, Loudon," he re- 
plied, "that a man who can })aint a 
thousand dollar picture has not grit 
enough to keep his end up in the stock 
market? Ko, sir; this 1\Iason (of whom 
you speak) or our own American Bier- 
stadt-if you were to put them down in 
a wheat pit to-morrow, they would show 
their mettle. Come, Loudon. my dear; 
Heaven knows I have no thought but 
Jour own good, and I will offer JOu a 
bargain. 1 start you again next tenn 
wi th ten thousand dollars; show VOUl'- 
self a man, and double it, and then (if 
'ou 
still wish to go to Paris, which I know 
JOu won't) I'll let you go. But to let 
you run away as if you were whipped, is 
what 1 am too proud to do." 
1\Iy heart leaped at this proposal, and 
then sank again. It seemed easier to 
paint a ::\1eissonier on the spot than to 
win ten thousand dollars on that mimic 
stock exchange, Nor could I help re- 
flecting on the singularity of such a 
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test for a man's capacity to he a painter. 
I ,-entureJ even to comment on this. 
He sighed de{'ply. "You forget, m
. 
dt'ar," Raid he, " lam a judge of the one, 
lLwl not of the other. You might haH! 
the genius of BierstaJt himself, and I 
wuuld be none the wiser." 
" .And t11ell," I continued, "it's scarce- 
ly fair. The other Loy:s are helped by 
their people, who telegraph 0.11(1 give 
thcm poillters. There's Jim Co
tello, 
who never budges without a word frum 
his father in Kew York. And then, 
don't you see, if anyhody is to win, 
somebodv must lose?" 
"111 keep 
?Ou l)osted," cried my 
father, with unusual animation; "I did 
not know it was allowed. I'll wire you 
in the office cipher, and we'll make it a 
kind of partnership business, Loudon- 
Do(hl ..
 Son, eh?" and he patted my 
shoulder and repeated, "Dodd ..
 Son, 
Dodd & Son," with the kindliest amu::;e- 
ment. 
If my father was to give Iue pointers, 
and the commercial college was to be a 
stepping-stone to Paris, I coulJ look my 
future in the face. The old boy, too, 
was so pleased at the i<lea of our asso- 
ciation in this foolerv that he immedi- 
ately plucked up sph:it. Thus it befell 
that those who had met at the depot 
like a pair of mutes, sat down to table 
'With holidav faces. 
.And no,,: I have to introduce a new 
character that never said a word nor 
wag
ed a finger, and yet shape(l my 
whole subsequent career. You haTe 
crossed the States, so that in alllikeli- 
hood you have t:ìeen the head of it, }mr- 
cel-gilt and curiously fluted, rising 
among trees from a wide plain; for this 
new character was no other than the 
State capitol of 
Iuskegon, then first 
projected. Jly father had embraced the 
idea with a mixture of patriotism and 
commercial greed both perfectly genu- 
ine. He was of all the committees, he 
had HuLscribed a great deal of moneJ., 
and he was making arrangements to 
have a fin
er in most of the contracts. 
Competitiye plans had been sent in ; at 
tLe tillle of my return from college IllY 
father was deep in their consideration; 
ana ad the iclea entirely occu})ied hiq 
mind, the fil'Rt e' eniug did not pa
s 
awa
. before he had called me into COUll- 
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cil. Here was a subject at last into 
which I could thro" ID)l.;eU \\ ith pleas- 
urable ?eal. ..\.rdtitcctun "as new to 
me, indeed; hut it was at least an art; 
awl for all the art
 I had a taste natur- 
ally classical and that capacit) to take 
delighted pain., "hich some famous idiot 
has supposed to he 8
 non
 mous with 
genius. I threw ll1Jself he(ullong into 
illY father's work, acquainted Ill
'l:ielf 
,\ ith all the plans, their merits and de- 
fects, rend hesides in special hooks, 
made myself a master of the theon' of 
strains, "'studied the CUITent prices of 
materials, and (in one word) "devilled" 
the whole husiness 80 thoroughly, that 
when the plans came up for considera- 
tion, Big Hea<1 Dodd waq supposed to 
ha ve carne<1 fresh laurelR. His argu- 
ments earned the dny, his choice "fiH 
approved by the cOIllmittee, and I Lad 
the anonymous satiHfadion to know that 
arguments and choice were wholly mine. 
In the recasting of the l)lan which fol- 
lowed, my part was even larger; for I 
designed and cast with m
' own hand a 
hot-air grating for the offices, which had 
the luck or merit to be accepted. The 
energy and aptitude which I displayed 
throughout delighted and Aurpri:-.e(l IllY 
father, and I belimoe, althoug-b I say 
it whose tong-ue should be tied. that 
they alone pre\ented ::\Iuske
on Capitol 
frOlll being the eyesore of my native 
St'lte. 
Altogether, I was in a cheery frame of 
mind when I returne<1 to the commer- 
cial college; and m
. earlier operations 
were crowned with a f\lll measure of AUC- 
cess. 1Iv father "rote and wired to me 
continuaÌlv. "You are to exerci.,e your 
own judg
ment, Loudon," he wowd' sa
r. 
" All that I do is to give 
oou the figures; 
but whatever operation you take up must 
be upon your own responsibilit
-. and 
whatever you earn will be l'lltirelv 
ùue to YOU
 own dash and forethought:.' 
For all
that. it "a
 always clear what he 
intended me to do, and I was alwnys 
careful to <.10 it. Inside of a mont 11 I 
was at the head of seventeen or eightt"en 
thousand dollars, college paper. \.nd 
hl're 1 fell a ,ictim to one of the, ices of 
the system. The paper (1 hUTe already 
explained) had a real Talue of one per 
cent; flUd eost, and could be Hold, 
for currency. rnBuc('e
ful specwators 
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were thus alwRJs selling clothes, books, 
banjos, and sleeve-links, in order to pa
. 
their differences; the successful, on the 
other hand, were often tempted to real- 
ize, and enjoy SOllle return upon their 
profits. Xow I wanted thirty dollars' 
worth of artÜ;t-trnck, for I was alwa,'s 
sketching in the woods; my allowanèc 
waf, for the time exhausted; I had be- 
gun to regard the exchange (with my 
father's help) as a place where money 
was to be got for stooping; and in an 
e-,il hour I realised three thousand dol- 
lars of the college paper and bought lny 
easel. 
It was a 1Yednesday morning when 
the things arrived, and set me in the 
seventh heaven of satisfaction. l\Iy 
father (for I can scarcely say ln
.self) 
was trying at this time a "straddle" in 
wheat between Chicago and :Xew York; 
the operation so called is, as you know, 
one of the most tempting and least safe 
upon the chess-board of finance. On 
the Thursday, luck began to turn against 
my father's calcruations; and by the 
Friday evening, I was posted on the 
boards as a defaruter for the second 
time. Hel'e was a rude blow: mv father 
wOlùd have taken it ill enough
 in any 
case; for however much a man may re- 
sent the incapacity of an only son, he 
will feel his own more sensibly. But it 
chanced that, in our bitter cup of fail- 
ure, there was one ingredient that 
might truly be called poisonous. He 
had been keeping the run of my posi- 
tion; he missed the three thousand dol- 
lars, paper; anq in his view, I had 
stolen thirty dollars, cUITency. It was 
an extreme view perhaps; but in some 
senses, it was just; and my father, al- 
though (to my judgment) quite reckless 
of honesty in the essence of his opera- 
tions, was the soul of honor as to their 
details. I bad one grieved letter from 
him, dignified and tender; and during 
the rest of that wretched term, working 
as a clerk, selling my clothes and 
sketches to make futile speculations, my 
dream of Paris quite vanished, I was 
cheered by no word of kindness and 
helped by no hint of counsel from my 
father. 
All the time he was no doubt thinking 
of little else but his son, and what to do 
with him. I believe he had been really 


appalled by what he regarded as Iny 
laxity of principle, and began to think 
it nnght be well to preserve me from 
temptation; the architect of the capitol 
had, besides, spoken obligingly of my 
design; and while he was thus hanging 
between two minds, Fortune suddenly 
stepped in, and l\Iuskegon 
tate capitol 
reversed my destiny. 
"Loudon," said my father, as he met 
lue at the depot, with a smiling coun- 
tenance, "if you were to go to Paris, how 
long would it take you to become an 
e:\.perienced sculptor? " 
"How do you mean, father?" I cried. 
"Experienced ? " 
"A man that could be entrusted with 
the highest styles," he ansv,ered; "the 
nude, for instance ; and the patriotic 
and emblematical styles." 
"It might take three years," I re- 
plied. 
H You think Paris necessary?" he 
asked. "There are great advantages 
in our 01yn country; and that man 
Prodgers appears to be a very clever 
sculptor, though I suppose he stands 
too high to go around giving lessons." 
"Paris is the only place," I assured 
him. 
H 'Yell, I think myself it will sound 
better," he admitted. "A Young l\Ian, 
a Native of this State, Son of a Leading 
Citizen, Studies Prosecuted under the 
1\lost Experienced l\lasters in Paris," he 
added, relishingly. 
"But, my dear dad, what is it all 
about?" I interrupted. "I never 
even dreamed of being a sculptor." 
" "'.,.. ell, here it is," said he. "I took 
up the statuar
y contract on our new 
capitol: I took it up at first as a deal; 
and then it occurred to me it would be 
better to keep it in the family. It meets 
your idea; there's considerable money 
in the thing; and it's patriotic. So, if 
you say the word, you shall go to Paris, 
and come back in three years to decorate 
the capitol of your native State. It's a 
big chance for you, Loudon; and I'll 
tell you what-every dollar you earn, 
I'll put another alongside of it. But 
the sooner you go, and the harder JOu 
work, the better; for if the fir<;jt half- 
dozen statues aren't on a line with pub- 
lic taste in l\luskegon, there will be 
trouble." 
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ROUSSILWX WISE. 


1I y mother's family was Scotch, and 
it "as jlHlged fitting I should pay a ,'lliit 
on my \\ay Pu.ri
-\\ar(l, to IllY {;nel
 
Adam Loudon, a wealthy retired gToc
r 
of Edinhurgh. He was -çery stiff and 
very ironical; he fea rue well, lodge<l 
me sumptuou
ly, an<ll:;e
med to take it 
out of me an the time, cent per cent, in 
secret entertainment \\ hich caused his 
Hpectacles to glitter and his mouth to 
twitch. The ground of this ill-sup- 
presseù mirth (as well as I could make 
out) was simpl,y the fact that I was an 
American. "'V ell," he would say, 
(hawing out the word to infinity, "and 
I suppose now in Jour country, things 
will be so and so." .A..nel the whole 
group of my cousins would titter joy- 
ousl)". Repeated receptions of this sort 
mUHt be at the l'OOt, I suppose, of what 
they call the Great American Jest; and 
I know I was myself goaded into saJing 
that my friends went naked in the Hum- 
mer months, and that the Seconù 
[etho- 
dist Episcopal Church in l\Iuskegon was 
decorated with scalps. I cannot say 
that these rlights bad any great success; 
they seemed to awaken little more sur- 
prise than the fact that my father was a 
Hepuhìican or that I had been taught in 
school to spell colVIa without tLe u. If 
I had told thelù ("hat was after all the 
truth) that my father had paid a con- 
sideraLle annual SUtl1 to have me hrought 
up in 0. gambling hell, the tittering and 
grinning of this dreadful family might 
perhaps have been excused. 
I caunot deny but I was f'ometimes 
tempted to knock my Uncle AdaIn down; 
and indeed I believe it mllilt haTe come 
to a rupture at last, if they had not 
given a dinner })arty at which I was the 
lion. On this occasion, I lea.rned (to 
my surprise und relief) that the incivil- 
ity to which I hael been suhject
(l 
Wa
 a matter for the family circle and 
might be regarded almost in the light 
of Ull ellllearment. To strangers, I "as 
pr
belltcd with consideration; find the 
accountgivell of" my American brother- 
in-law, poor Janie's nmn, JaUlu
 K. 
Dodd, the "ell-known Illilliollnuire of 

[l1skegon, was ctÙculated to enlarge 
the heart of a proud son. 


An aged as'3istn.nt of my grandfather's, 
a pIe,tsant, humhle creature \\itL ß tabt(. 
for \\ hiskt.)., wa!i at tir
t clepuÍf"( 1 to h( 
IllY guide ahout the city. \\ïth tlJÍs 
harmleBH but bard]y aristocratic COI1l- 
panion, I 'H'nt to ..\;Unu"s 
t'at .md th 
Calton Hill, hearc 1 the band play in tL . 
I>rinces 
tret:t Gardens, inspected the 
regalia and the blood of Hizzio, anel fell 
in love \\ ith th(. great castle on its clift: 
the innumerahle spire!'. of churchcs, tLe 
sta.tely lmildings, the hroad prosp ts, 
ami tlJObe narrow awl ('rowch.( 11al1(
s of 
the old to\\n where my ßUCf'htOrs had 
livcdand died in the da;s before Colum- 
hUH. 
 
]
ut there was another curiosity that 
interested tIle more deeply-my grnncl- 
father, Alex'llllier Loudon. In hi
 time, 
the olel gelltlf'llln.n had bl'én 0. working 
mabon, aIHl had risen frow the rnnk.
 
more, I think, by sLrewdnt:'ss than hy 
merit. In his al'pearancf', J.;pef'ph. and 
manners, he l)ore hroad marks of his 
oribYÍn, which were gall and worrn"ooù 
to my Uncle Adam. His nails, in f'pite 
of an
ious supervision, were often ill COll- 
::;picuous mourning; his clothes hung 
about him in bags and wrinkles like a 
ploughman's Sunday coat; his accent 
was rude, broarl, and dragging; take 
him at his best, and even when he cOlÙd 
be induced to ho1<l his ton
rue, his mere 
prescnce in a conICr of the dra"illg- 
room, with his open-nir wrinkles, his 
scanty hair, his battered Land
, and tbe 
chee;ful craftiness of his e
pres.'òi()n, 
advertised the whole gang of us for a 
self-made famil
'. )1." aunt lllig-ht wince 
and mv cou
ins hridle; but there was 
no getÙng over the solid. l)h
.sical fact 
of the stonenlnson in the chirnnev-cornt.r. 
That is one advantage of l;ein
 an 
American: it never occurred to Ule to he 

tshamed of my grandfather. and the old 

entleman was quick to mark the dif- 
ferencc. He' hdd mv motht.r in tender 
memory, perhaps he
ausc he was in tbe 
habit of dail\' contrasting- h(r with 
Uncle Adam, 
yIlOm he (l(>testecl to the 
poin t of frellzJ ; u.n<l he set down to 
inheritance froll.t his favorit. Ill\" own 
becoming- treatment of hilllst.1f. Òll our 
walks ahrotl.a
 wLich Hoon became daily, 
he would fo\oIDetiul
d (after duly warning 
me to keep the Ilmttpr dark from 
" .\.a.c.lIl.1H ") 8kulk into some old familiar 
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pot-house; and there (if he had the luck 
to encounter any of his veteran cronies) 
he would }Jresent me to the company 
with manifest pride, casting at the same 
time a covert slur on the rest of his 
descendants. "This is my Jeannie's 
yin," he would saJ'. "He's a fine fallow, 
him." The purpose of our excursion 
was not to seek antiquities or to enjoy 
famous prospects, but to visit one after 
another a series of doleful suburbs, for 
which it was the old gentleman's chief 
claim to renown that he had been the 
sole contractor, and too often the archi- 
tect besides. Ihave rarelv seen a more 
shocking exhibition; the bricks seemed 
to be blushing in the walls, and the 
slates on the roof to have turned pale 
with shame; but 1 was careful not to 
communicate these impressions to the 
aged artificer at my side; and when he 
would direct my attention to some fresh 
monstrosity- perhaps with the com- 
ment, "There's an idee of mine's; it's 
cheap and tasty, and had a graand run ; 
the idee was soon stole, and there's 
whole deestricts near Glesgie with the 
goathic adeetion and that plunth,"-I 
would civilly make haste to admire and 
(what 1 found particularly delighted 
him) to inquire into the cost of each 
adornment. It will be conceived that 
]Uuskegon capitol was a frequent and a 
welcome ground of talk; 1 drew him all 
the plans from memory; and he, with 
the aid of a narrow volu1ne full of fig- 
ures and tables, which answered (I be- 
Ii eve) to the name of l\Iolesworth, and 
was his constant pocket companion, 
would draw up rough estimates and 
make imaginary offers on the various 
contracts. Our l\Iuskegon builders he 
pronounced a pack of cormorants; and 
the congenial subject, together with my 
knowledge of architectural ternls, the 
theory of strains, and the prices of ma- 
terials in the States, formel1 a strong 
bond of union between what might have 
been otherwise an ill-assorted pair, and 
led my grandfather to pronounce me, 
with emphasis, "a real intalligent kind 
of a cheild." Thus a second time, as you 
will presently see, the capitol of my 
native State had influentially affected 
the current of my life. 0- 
1 left Edin burgh, however, with not 
the least idea that I had done a stroke 


of excellent business for myself, and 
singly delighted to escape out of a 
somewhat dreary house and plunge in- 
stead into tbe rainbow city of Paris. 
Every man has his own romance; mine 
clustered exclusively about the practice 
of the arts, the life of Latin Quarter 
students, and the world of Paris as 
depicted by that grimy wizard, the au- 
thor of the COJntdie Humaine. 1 was 
not disappointed-I could not have 
been; for 1 did not see the facts, 1 
brought them with me ready-made. Z. 
l\Iarcas lived next door to me in my un- 
gainly, ill-smelling hotel of the Rue 
Racine; 1 dined at my villainous restau- 
rant with Lousteau and with Rastignac: 
if a curricle nearly ran me down at a 
street-crossing, l\laxime de Trailles 
would be the driver. 1 dined, 1 say, at 
a poor restaurant and lived in a poor 
hotel; and this was not from need, but 
sentiment. l\Iy father gave me a pro- 
fuse allowance, and I might have lived 
(had I chosen) in tbe Quartier de l'Etoile 
and driven to my studies daily. Had 1 
done so, the glamour must have fled: 
1 should still have been but Loudon 
Dodd; whereas now 1 was a Latin Quar- 
ter student, J\.Iurger's successor, living 
in flesh and blood the life of one of 
those romances 1 had loved to read, to 
re-read, and to dream over, among the 
woods of J\luskegon. 
At this time we were all a little }l ur- 
ger-mad in the Latin Quarter. The 
})lay of the Vie de Bohème (a dreary, 
snivelling piece) had been produced at 
the Odéon, had run an unconscionable 
time-for Paris, and revived the fresh- 
ness of the legend. The same business, 
you may say, or there and thereabout, 
was being }Jrivately enacted in conse- 
quence in every garret of the neighbour- 
hood, and a good third of the students 
were consciously impersonating Ro- 
dolphe or Schaunard to their own in- 
communicable satisfaction. Some of us 
went far, and some farther. 1 always 
looked with awful envy (for instance) on 
a certain countryman of 1ny own, who 
bad a studio in the Rue lUonsieur Ie 
Prince, wore boots, and long hair in a 
net, and could he seen tramping off, in 
this guise, to the worst eating-house of 
the quarter, followed by a Corsican 
model, his mistress, in the conspicuous 
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costume of her race ancl ca11ing'. It takes 
some greatness of soul to earry en'n 
folly to such heights as these; and for 
my own part, I hall to content myself 
hy pretending \"('ry arduously to he 
poor, by wearing a smoking-cap on the 
street!i, and hy pursuing, through a 
scrim; of misadventures, that e
tillct 
mammal, the grisette. The most griev- 
ous part was the eating and the rlrink- 
ing. I waH horn with a dainty tooth 
and a palate for wine; and only a gen- 
uine devotion to romance could have 
supported me under the cat-civets that 
I ha.d to swallow, and the red ink of 
Bercy I must wash them down withal. 
Every now and again, after a hard day 
at the studio, where I was steadily and 
far from unsuccessfully industrious, a 
wave of distaste would overbear me; I 
would slink away from my haunts and 
companions, indemnify myself for weeks 
of self-denial "ith fine wines and dainty 
dishes; seated perhaps on a terrace, 
perhaps in an arbor in a garden, with a 
volume of one of my favorite authors 
propped open in front of me, and now 
consulted awhile, and now forgotten :- 
so remain, relishing my situation, till 
night fell and the lights of the city 
kindled; and thence stroll homeward 
by the riverside, under the moon or 
stars, in a heaven of poetry and diges- 
tion. 
One such indulgence leù me, in the 
course of my second year, into flU ad- 
yenture which I must relate: indeed, it 
is the very point I have been aiming 
for, since that was what brought me in 
acquaintance with .Jim Pinkerton. I sat 
down alone to dinner one October day 
when the rusty leaves were falling and 
scuttling on the boulevard, and the 
luinds of impressionable men inclined 
in about an equal degree towards sad- 
ness anrl conviviality. The reHtaurant 
was uo great place. but hoastE'cl a con- 
siderable cellar and a long printed list 
of vintages. This I was perusing with 
the douhle zest of a man who iH fond of 
wine aud a lover of beautiful names, 
when my eye fell (near the end of the 
carel) on that not yery faIllous or familiar 
brand, Roussillon. I ;'enu:.mbered it was a 
wine I had never ta
ted, ordered R bottlc, 
found it excellent, nnd when I had dis- 
cu
seù the contents, called (according 
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to IllY haùit) for a. final pint. It apI)cars 
they dill not keep RousHillon in hnlf- 
bottlc8. "
\.ll right," tmi(l I. "Anot}u'r 
bottle." The t'lbles at this eating-house 
are close together; and the next thing 
I can remcmher, I WR!-, in !iomewhat low I 
conversation with my nearest neigh- 
horse From these I IllllHt hn,.egradually 
extended my atÜ'ntioll!i; for I have ß. 
clear recollection of ga7Ìng ahout a room 
in whieh every chair was half turne(l 
round and eve;y face tllrnell Rmilingly t ) 
mine. I can even remember what I was 
saying at the moment; but nfter twenty 
years, the embers of shame are still o.live ; 
and I prefer to brive 
'our iumginatioll the 
cue, by simply mentioning that my musp 
",us the patriotic. It had been my de- 
sign to adjourn for coft"ee in the com- 
pauy of !Some of these new friends; Imt 
I was no sooner on the siùewalk than I 
found myself unaccounta.hly alone. The 
circumstance scarce surprised me at thp 
time, much less now; but I Wa.s sOlue- 
what chagrined a little after to find I 
had walked into a kiosque. I hegan to 
wonder if I were any the worse for my 
last bottle, and decided to 
teady myself 
with coffee and brandy. In the Café de 
la. Source, where 1 wel;t for thi'i restora- 
tive, the fountain was pla
'ing. and (" hat 
greatly surprised me) the mill and the 
various meehanieal figures on the rock- 
ery appeared to h'we been freshly re- 
paired and performed the most enchant- 
ing antics. The café was extraordinarily 
bot and bright, "ith every dt'tail of a 
conspicuous clearne
.... from the fac'
 
of the guests to the t
 pe of the news- 
papers Oll the tablt's, and the whole 
apartlllt'nt swung to and fro like a ham- 
mock, with an exhilarating motion. For 
some while I was AO extrt'lllely plf'asl.1l 
with these particular!i that I thought I 
could never ùe weary of beholding them: 
then dropped of a sudden into a causele
s 
sa.dness; and then, with t}l( ....UIle I"wift- 
ness and spontaneity, arrived at the 
conclusion that I was drunk awl hall 
better gt't to bel1. 
It was but a 
tep or two to m
. hotel, 
where I O'ot ID'. licrbtea candle from the 
porter a;a llioLunt
a the four rlight'i to 
lIlY 0\\ 11 rool11. ..\.It houg-h I coull I not 
tl
nJ that I W.1S drunk. I w<lò at the 

fi1ne time lucidly ratiollalllud prlletical. 
I haa but on
 pl
eo('t'upation-to be up 
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in time on the morrow for my work; 
and when I observed the clock on my 
chimney-piece to have stopped, I de- 
cided to go down-stairs again and give 
directions to the porter. Leaving the 
candle burning and my door open, to be 
a guide to me on my return, I set forth 
accordingly. The house was quite dark; 
but as there were only the three doors 
on each landing, it was impossible to 
wander, and I had nothing to do but 
descend the stairs until I saw the glim- 
mer of the porter's llight light. I 
counted fOUl' flights: no porter. It was 
possible, of course, that I had reckoned 
incorrect! v; so I went down another 
and another, and another, still counting 
as I went, until I had reached tbe pre- 
posterous figure of nine tlights. It was 
now quite clear that I had somehow 
passed the porter's lodge without re- 
l11m.king it; indeed, I was, at the lowest 
figure, fixe pairs of stairs below the 
street, and plunged in the very bowels 
of the earth. That my hotel should thus 
be founded upon catacombs was a dis- 
covery of considerable interest; and if 
I had" not been in a frame of mind en- 
tirely businesslike, I might have con- 
tinued to explore all night this subter- 
ranean empire. But I was bound I must 
be up betimes the next morning, and 
for that end it was imperative that I 
should find the porter. I faced about 
accordingly, and counting with painful 
care, remounted toward the level of the 
street. Five, six, and seven flights I 
climbed, and still there was no porter. 
I began to be weary of the job, and re- 
flecting that I was now close to my own 
room, decided I should go to bed. Eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen flights 
I mounted; and my open door seemed 
to be as wholly 1.ost to me as the porter 
and his floating dip. I remembered that 
the house stood but six stories at its 
highest point, from which it appeared 
(on the most moderate computation) I 
was now three stories higher than the 
roof. )1y original sense of amusement 
was succeeded by a not unnatural irrita- 
tion. "::.\I:v room has just got to he 
here," said I, and I stepped to,,-ards the 
door with outspread arms. There was 
no door and no wall; in place of either 
there yawned before me a dark corridor, 
in which I continued to advance for 


some time without encountering the 
smallest opposition. And this in a 
house whose extreme area scantily con- 
tained three small rooms, a narrow 
landing, and the stair! The thing was 
manifestly nonsense; and you will 
scarcely be surprised to learn that I 
now began to lose my temper. At this 
juncture I perceived a filtering of light 
along the floor, stretched forth my hand 
which encountered the knob of a door- 
handle, and without further ceremony 
entered a room. .A. young lady wa:
 
within; she was going to bed, and her 
toilet was far advanced, or the other 
way about, if you prefer. 
" I hope JOu will pardon this intru- 
sion," said I; "but my room is No. 12, 
and something has gone wrong with this 
blamed house." 
She looked at nle a moment; and 
then, "If you will step outside for a 
moment, I will take you there," says 
she. 
Thus, with perfect composure on both 
sides, the matter was arranged. I wait- 
ed awhile outside her door. Presently 
she rejoined me, in a dressing-gown, 
took my hand, led me up another flight, 
which Inaùe the fourth above the leyel 
of the roof, and shut me into my Q'wn 
room, where (being quite weary after 
these contraordinary explorations) I 
turned in, and slumbered like a child. 
I tell JOU the thing calmly, as it ap- 
peared to me to pass; but the next day, 
when I awoke and put memory in the 
witness-box, I could not conceal from 
myself that the tale presented a good 
many improbable features. I had no 
mind for the studio, after all, and went 
instead to the Luxe1nbourg gardens, 
there, among the sparrows and the stat- 
ues and the falling leaves, to cool and 
clear my head. It is a garùen I have 
always loved. You sit there in a public 
place of history and fiction. Barl'as 
and Fouché have looked from these win- 
dows. Lousteau and de Banville (one 
as real as the other) have rhymed upon 
these benches. The city tramples by 
without the railings to a lively measure; 
and ""ithin and about you, trees rustle, 
children and sparrows utter their small 
cries, and the statues look on forever. 
Here, then, in a seat opposite the gallery 
entrance, I set to work on the events of 
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tlle la'1t night, to disengage (if it \H're 
possible) truth from fiction. 
The house, by daylight, had pro\cd 
to hf' six 
tories high, tho same n.s cyer. 
I could find, with ull mv architectura.l 
experience, no room in {ts altitude for 
tllOR(, interminahlo <.;ta.irways, no \\'idth 
between its walls for that long corridor, 
where I had tramped at night. ..\.nd 
tllCre was yet a greater diffipulty. I had 
read ROme\\ here au aphorism that FverJ- 
thing ma
 be false to itself save human 
nature. A house Illight elongate or en- 
large ib
clf-or seem to do so to a gen- 
tleman who had bcen dining. The 
ocean might dry up, tho rocks melt in 
the sun, the stars fall from heaven like 
autumn apples; awl there was nothing 
in these incitlents to hoggle the philoso- 
pher. But tile case of the young laùy 
Htood upon a different foundation. Girls 
were not good enough, or not good that 
way, or ebe they were too good. I was 
ready to accept any of these 'views: all 
})Ointed to the Rame conclusion, whicb I 
was thus alreaùy on the point of reach- 
ing, '\\ hen a fresh argument occurred, 
nnd instantly confirmed it. I could re- 
member th
 exact words we had each 
said; and I bad spoken, and she had re- 
plied, in English. Plainly, then, the 
whole affa.ir was an illusion : catacomhs, 
and t-itairs, awl charitable laùy, all were 
equally the stuff of dreams. 
I haù just come to this ùetermination, 
when there blew a ft.aw of wind through 
the autumnal ganlens ; the dead lel1ves 
showered ùown, and a flight of sparrows, 
thick fiS a snowfall, wlleeled above IllY 
heatl with sUllden pipings. This agree- 
able bustle was the affitir of a moment, 
but it startled me from the abstraction 
into which I had fallen, like a SUllUllons. 
I sat hri
kl). up, and as I did HO, my 
eyes re
ted on the figure of a lady in a 
brown jacket and carrying a paint-box. 
By her t-iitle walked a fellow Home ypars 
older than myself, with an easel under 
his arm; and alike by their course ana 
cargo I migbt judge they were bound 
for the gallery, where the lady was, 
doubtless, engaged upon some copying. 
You can imagine illY surpribe when I 
recognized in h<.'r the lleroille of my ad- 
venture. To put the matter heJ'ona 
question, our eJes nlet. and fiLe. ðeeing 
ber!:;elf remembered and l'ecalling the 
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trim in ,\ hich I had laqt hehehl he 1', 
looketl s\\iftly on the groun<l 
ith just 
a shadow of confusion. 
I could not t ,11 ) ou to-day if Fille were 
plain or prettJ ; 1mt she had heOO, ed 
with so IllUch good benSl., ntHI I had cut 
so poor a figure in Ler In.cselice, that I 
hecame insta.ntly fireù with the desire to 
display mysclf i
 a more favorahlp light. 
The J oung lIlan besitles was possihly 
her brother; brothers are apt to Le 
hasty, theirs hei11g a part in which it iq 
pussible, at a f'omparativelJ early age, 
to assume the dignity of manhood; find 
it occurre<l to me it might be wise to 
forestall all possiblp complications h
. 
an apoloh'J". 
On this reasoning I drew near to the 
gallery door, and had Lanny got in po- 
sition hefore the young man came out. 
Thus it was that I calae face to lace 
with my tllirtl destill
'; for my career 
has been entirely shaped by these three 
elements-IIlJ" father, the capitol of 
)Iuskegon, and my friend, Jim Pinker- 
ton. As for the young lady with whom 
my n1Ìnd was at the moment chi(>ßy oc- 
cupied, I was never to hear more of 
her from that day forward: an excellcnt 
example of the "Blind )lan's Duff that 
we call life. 


CHAPTER m 


TO IXTRODUCE 3tR. PIXKERTOX. 


THE stranger, I ha'\"P said, was Horne 
J"ears older than myself: a Illan of a good 
stature, a ,-ery lively face, cordial, agi- 
tated manners, and a gra
. e
"e RS ncti\'e 
as a fowl's. 
" )la
" I have a word with JOu?" fo:1.id 


I. 


")Iy dear sir," lw replica, "I d011't 
know what it can be about, but YOU 
may ha\"c a huntlred if yOU lile." . 
,: You lla\"P jUHt It,{t the side of a 
youn o ' hul"," I continued. "towards 

ho
 I w
s led ('\"cr
. unintentionnll
-) 
into the appearance of an offen('e. To 
fipeak to 11f'rs
lf wouhl he onl
' to re- 
new Ler embaITa
Sluent, nna I sei e ilie 
occasion of ruakin
 m
. npolog-
., find 
dedariuLT m\ n'spect. to one of illY own 
se
 wh; is "'her friend. Rud. perìlal'!;'" 
I added, with a bow, "her natural pro- 
tector." 
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"You are a country"man of mine; I 
know it ! " he cried: "I am sure of it 
by your delicacy to a lady. You do her 
no more than justice. I was introduced 
to her the other night at tea, in the 
apartments of some people, friends of 
mine; and meeting her again this 
morning, I could not do less than carry 
her easel for her. l\ly dear sir, what is 
:your name? ., 
L I was disappointed to find he had so 
little bond with my young lady; and 
but that it was I who had sought the 
acquaintance, might have been tempted 
to retreat. At the same time, some- 
thing in the stranger's eye engaged 
me. 
" )ly name," said I, "is Loudon Dodd; 
I am a student of sculpture here from 
1\1 uskegon." 
"Of sculpture? "he cried, as though 
that would have been his last conjec- 
ture. "::\Iine is James Pinkerton; I 
am delighted to have the pleasure of 
your acquaintance." 
" Pinkerton! " it was now my turn to 
exclaim. "Are you Broken-Stool Pink- 
erton ? " 
He admitted his identity with a laugh 
of boyish delight; and indeed any 
young man in the quarter might have 
been proud to own a sobriquet thus gal- 
lantlyacquired. 
In order to explain the name, I must 
here digress into a chapter of the his- 
tory of manners in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, very well worth cOlumemoration 
for its own sake. In some of the stu- 
dios at that date, the hazing of new pu- 
pils was both barbarous and obscene. 
Two incidents following one on the 
heels of the other tended to produce an 
advance in civilization by the means (as 
so commonly happens) of a passing ap- 
peal to savage standards. The first was 
the arrival of a little gentleman frOlu Ar- 
menia. He had a fez upon his head and 
(what nobody counted on) a dagger in 
his pocket. The hazing was set about 
in the custOluary style, and, perhaps in 
virtue of the victim's head-gear, even 
more boisterously than usual. He bore 
it at first with an inviting patience; but 
upon one of the students proceeding to 
an unpardonable freedom, plucked out 
his knife and suddenly plunged it in the 
belly of the jester. This gentleman, I 


am pleased to say, passed months upon 
a bed of sickness, before he was in a 
position to resume his studies. The 
second incident was that which had 
earned Pinkerton his reputation. In a 
crowded studio, while some very filthy 
brutalities were being practised on a 
trembling debutant, a tall, pale fellow 
sprang from his stool and (without the 
smallest preface or explanation) sang 
out, "All English and Anlericans to 
clear the shop!" Our race is brutal, 
but not filthy; and the sumluons was 
Lobly responded to. Every Anglo-Sax- 
on student seized his stool; in a mo- 
ment the studio was full of bloody cox- 
com bs, the Prench fleeing in disorder 
to the door, the victim liberated and 
amazed. In this feat of arms, both 
English-speaking nations covered them- 
selves with glory; but I am proud to 
claim the author of the whole for an 
American, and a patriotic American at 
that, being the same gentleman who had 
subsequently to be held down in the 
bottonl of a box during a performance 
of L'Oncle Sam, sobbing at intervals, 
" )ly country, 0 my country!" 'Vhile 
yet another (my new acquaintance, 
Pinkerton) was supposed to have made 
the most conspicuous figure in the 
actual battle. At one blow, he had 
broken his own stool and sent the larg- 
est of his opponents back foremost 
through what we used to call" a con- 
scientious nude." It appears that, in 
the continuation of his flight, this fallen 
warrior issued on the boulevard still 
framed in the burst canvas. 
It will be understood how much talk 
the incident aroused in the students' 
quarter, and that I was highly gratified 
to make the acquaintance of my famous 
countryman. It chanced I was to see 
more of the Quixotic side of his charac- 
ter before the morning was done ; for 
as we con tin ued to stroll together, I 
found myself near the studio of a young 
Frenchman whose work I had promised 
to examine, and in the fashion of the 
quarter, carried up Pinkerton along 
with me. Some of my comrades at this 
date were pretty obnoxious fellows. I 
could almost always admire and respect 
the grown-up practitioners of art in 
Paris; but luany of those who were still 
in a state of pupilage were sorry speci- 
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mens, so In ueb so that I used oftpn to 
wonder where the painters ('ame from, 
anù where the brutes of students went 
to. A tÜmilar lli)'f'tery hangs over the 
intermediate stages of the ll1CùiC'ul!>ro- 
fession, and must have perplexeù the 
least observant. 'fhe ruffian, at least, 
whom I now carried Pinkerton to visit, 
wa
 one of the IllOst crapulous in the 
quarter. He turned out for our de- 
lectation a huge "crust " (as we used 
to call it) of St. Stephen, wallowing in 
red upon his belly in an exhausted re- 
ceiver, ßnd a (.rowù of Hebrews in blue, 
green, and Jellow, pelting hilli-appar- 
ently with buns; and while we gazed 
upon this contrivance, regaled us with 
a piece of his own recent biography, of 
which bis mind was still very full, and 
which he seemed to fancy rèpresented 
him in a heroic posture. I was one of 
those cosmopolitan Americans, who ac- 
cept the world (whether at home or 
abroad, as they finel it, and whose favol'- 
ite part is that of the spectator; yet 
even I was listening with ill-suppressed 
disgust, when I was aware of a violent 
, plucking at my sleeve. 
"Is he saying he kicked her down 
stairs?" asked Pinkerton, white as St. 
Stephen. 
" Yes," said I : "his discarded mistress; 
find then he pelted her with stones. I 
suppose that's what gave him the idea 
for his picture. He has just been al- 
leging the pathetic excuse that she was 
old enough to be his mother." 
Something like a sob broke from Pink- 
erton. "Tell him," he gasped-" I 
can't speak this language, though I un- 
derstand a little ; I never had any prop- 
er education-tell him I'm going to 
punch his head." 
" }'or God's sake, do nothing of the 
Bort !" I cried. "They ùon't under- 
stand that sort of thing here." And I 
tried to bundle him out. 
"Tell him first what we think of 
mm," he objected. "Let IDe tell him 
what he looks in the eyes of a J>ure- 
minded American." 
" Leave that to me," Baid I, thrusting 
Pinkerton clear through the door. 
"Qu,'e
f-ce (jrt'il a?"* inquired the 
studen t. 
" Jlvn!:,icur ðe õt:ld 'mal au <.:æur d'av()
r 
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/rujJ regard' ,'()trp rrnlilc,"t said I, and 
Jnacle my <:8cape, Rcarcc "ith dignitJ, at 
l)inkerton's heels. 
"'''hat did yo
 say to him'! It he a
ked. 
"1'he only tiling that Lo could [(:ed," 
was nlY repl
'. 
After this Bcene, the freedom with 
"llich I had ejected Ill
' new acquaint- 
ance, and the precipitation ,Üth wllich 
I had followed him, the least I could ùo 
was to propose luncheon. I have forgot 
th(1 name of the place to which I led 
him, nothing loath; it waq on the far 
side of the Luxembourg at least, "itL a 
garden behind, where" e were Hpeedily 
set face to face at a table, and began to 
ùig into each other's histor
' and char- 
acter, like terriers after rabbit
, accord- 
ing to the apIH'oved fashion of :youth. 
Pinkerton's parents were from the old 
country; there too, I incidentally gath- 
ered, he had himself been bOITI, though 
it was a circumstance he seemed pronf' 
to forget. 'Yhether Le had run awa
', 
or his father had turned him out, I 
never fathomed; but about the age of 
twelve, he was thrown upon his own re- 
sources. _\. travelling tin-type photog- 
rapher picked him up, like a haw out of 
a hedgerow, on a wayside in Xew Jer
e
' ; 
took a fanev to the urchin ; carried him 
on with him in his wandering life; 
taught him all he knew himself- to 
take tin-types (as well as I can make 
out) and doubt the Scriptures; 8lld 
died at last in Ohio at the corner of n 
roaù. "He" as a grand specimen," 
cried Pinkerton; "I wish 'Vou could 
have seen him, 
Ir. Dodd. ÌIe bad an 
appearance of magnanimity that used to 
remind me of the patriarchs." On the 
death of this random protector, the boy 
inherited the plant and continued tbe 
busineHs. "It was a life I could ha'Ve 
ellosen, :\11'. Dodù ! " he crieù. h I ill", e 
been in all the finest scenes of tLut mag- 
nificent eontinent that we were Lorn to 
be tile lleirs of. I wish YOU coulù s e 
my collection of tin-types.; I wish I hud 
tLem here. TLe\' were takeu for un 
own pleasnre linel.to be a memento; and 
the, show :N ahlre in her grn.nel('st ftb 
weÌl as ht>r gentle
t Il101Ut.ub." 
\s he 
tramped the \Y f'stern Htates and Terri- 
tories, taking tin-t
 pes, tht.. bo
 wns cou- 


t II TM gnatürnan ú .,e1 at hú .tomadl from ho.r:II1J 
looked too Wtig at !fOur daub." 
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tinually getting hold of books, good, 
bad, and indifferent, popular and ab- 
struse, from the novels of Sylvanus 
Cobb to Euclid's Elements, both of 
which I found (to my almost equal won- 
der) he had managed to peruse: he was 
taking stock by the way, of the people, 
the products, and the country, with an 
eye unusually observant and a memory 
unusually retentive; and he was collect- 
ing for himself a body of magnanimous 
and semi-intellectual nonsense, which 
he supposed to be the natural thoughts 
and to contain the whole duty of the 
born American. To be pure-minded, to 
be patriotic, to get culture and money 
with both hands and with the same ir- 
rational fervor-these appeared to be 
the chief articles of his creed. In later 
days (not of course upon this first occa- 
sion) I would sometimes ask him why; 
and he had his answer pat. "To build 
up the type!" he would cry. "We're all 
committed to that; we're all under bond 
to fulfil the American Type! Loudon, 
the hope of the wodd is there. If we 
fail, like these old feudal monarchies, 
what is left? " 
The trade of a tin-typeI' proved too 
narrow for tbe lad's ambition; it was in- 
susceptible of expansion, he explained, 
it was not truly modern; and by a sud- 
den conversion of front, he became a 
railroad-scalper. The principles of this 
trade I never clearly understood; but 
its essence appears to be to cheat the 
railroads out of their due fare. "I 
threw my whole soul into it; I grudged 
myself food and sleep while I was at it ; 
the most practised hands admitted I 
bad caught on the idea in a month and 
revolutionized the practice inside of a 
year," he said. " And there's interest in 
it, too. It's amusing to pick out some 
one going by, make up your mind about 
his character and tastes, dash out of the 
office and hit him flying with an offer of 
the very place he wants to go to. I 
don't think there was a scalper on the 
continent made fewer blunders. But I 
took it only as a stage. I was saving 
every dollar; I was looking ahead. I 
knew what I wanted-wealth, education, 
a refined home, and a conscientious, 
cultured lady for a wife; for, 1\11'. Dodd" 
-this with a formidable outcry-" every 
man is bound to marry above bim: if 


the woman's not the man's superIOr, I 
brand it as mere sensuality. There was 
my idea, at least. That 
as what I was 
saving for; and enough, too! But it 
isn't every man, I know that--it's far 
frOln every man-could do what I did: 
close up the livest agency in Saint Jo, 
where he was coining dollars by the pot, 
set out alone, without a friend or a word 
of French, and settle down here to spend 
his capital learning al't." 
" 'Vas it an old taste," I asked him, 
"or a sudden fancy?" 
"Neither, Mr. Dodd," he admitted. 
"Of course, I had learned in my tin- 
typing excursions to glory and exult in 
the works of God. But it wasn't that. 
I just said to myself, What is most 
wanted in my age and country? l\lore 
culture and more art, I said; and I 
chose the best place, saved my money, 
and came here to get them." 
The whole attitude of this young man 
warmed and shmned me. He had more 
fire in his little toe than I in my whole 
carcase; he was stuffed to bursting with 
the manly virtues; thrift and courage 
glowed in him; and even if his artistic 
vocation seemed (to one of my exclusive 
tenets) not quite clear, who could pre- 
dict what might be accOlnplished by a 
creature so full-blooded and so inspired 
with animal and intellectual energy? 
So, when he proposed that I should 
come and see his work (one of the regu- 
lar stages of a Latin Quarter friend- 
ship) I followed him with interest and 
hope. 
He lodged parsimoniously at the top 
of a tall house near the Observatory, in 
a bare room, principally furnished ;vith 
his own trunks and papered with his 
own despicable studies. No man has 
less taste for disagreeable duties than 
myself; perhaps there is only one sub- 
ject on which I cannot flatter a man 
without a blush; but upon that, upon 
all that touches art, my sincerity is Ro- 
man. Once and twice I made the circuit 
of his walls in silence, spying in every 
corner for some spark of merit; he, 
meanwhile, following close at my heels, 
reading the verdict in my face with fur- 
tive glances, presenting some fresh study 
for my inspection with undisguised 
anxiety, and (after it had been silently 
weighed in the balances and found 
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wanting) whisking it away with an open 
gesture of despair. By the time the 
second round was completed, we were 
both extremely depressed. 
" Oh ! " he groaned, breaking the long 
silence, "it's qui to unnecessary you 
,;houhl flpeak ! " 
"Do :rou want me to be frank with 
you? I think you arc wasting time, JJ 
said T. 
"You don't see any promise?" he in- 
quired, beguiled by some return of !lope) 
and turning upon me tbe em harrassing 
brightness of his eye. "Not in this 
still-life here, of the melon? One fellow 
thought it good." 
It was the least I could do to give the 
melon a nlOre particular examination; 
which, when I had done, I could but 
shake my head. "I am truly sorry, 
Pinkerton," said I, "but I can't ad vise 
you to persevere." 
He seemed to recover his fortitude at 
the moment, rebounding from disap- 
pointment like a man of india-rubber. 
"'VeIl," said he, stoutly, "I don't know 
that I'm surprised. But I'll go on with 
the course; and throw my whole sonl 
into it, too. You nlustn't think the time 
is lost. It's all culture; it will help me 
to extend my relations when I get back 
home; it nlay fit me for a position on 
one of the illustrateds; and then I can 
always turn dealer," he said, uttering 
the monstrous proposition, which was 
enough to shake the Latin Quarter to 
the (lust, with entire simplicity. "It's 
all experien
e, besides," he continued; 
"and it seems to me there's a tendency 
to underrate e
)erience, both as net 
profit and investment. Never mind. 
That's done with. But it took courage 
for you to say what you did, and 111 
never forget it. Here's my hand, 1\11'. 
Dodd. I'm not your equal in culture or 
talent-" 
"You know nothing about that," I 
interrupted. "I have seen your work, 
but vou haven't seen mine." 
" Ñ 0 more I have," he cried; "and 
let's go see it at once! But J know you 
are away up. I can feel it here." 
To say trutb, I was almost asbamed 
to introduce him to my f-itudio-my 
work, whether absolutely good or bad, 
being so vastly superior to bis. But 
his spirits were now quite restored; n.w.! 
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he amazf'd me, on thf' way, with his 
light - hea.rted talk nl.1tl new projects. 
So that I hegan at l
t to understand 
how matters lay: that tJlis was not an 
artiHt who had been ùeprive(l of the 
practice of his single art; hut only a. 
husiness man of ,"erv e
ten,le<l inter- 
ests, informed (perh
p
 f':oIllf'tbing of 
the most suddenly) that one investment 
out of twenty h:\(l gone wTong. 
As a matter of fact he.,i,]es (although 
I never suspected it) he was ahcady 
seeking consolation with another of the 
muses, awl pleasing him
wlf with the 
notion that he woulcl repay me for my 
sincerity, cement our friendship, and 
(at one and the same blow) restore my 
estimation of his talent
. Several times 
already, when I had heen speaking of 
myself, he bad pulled out a writing-pad 
and scribhled a hri{:'f note; and now, 
when we entered the studio, I saw it in 
his hand again, and the pencil go to bis 
mouth, as he cast a comprehensive 

lance round the uncomfortable build- 
Ing. 
" Are you going to make a sketch of 
it ? "I could not help aHking, as I un- 
veiled the Genius of :\Iu.,kegon. 
"Ah, tlmt's my secret," said he. 
"X ever you mind. A mouse can help 

 lion." 
He walked round mv statue and had 
the design explained 
 to him. I had 
represented :\Iuskegon as a 
-oung, al- 
most a stripling, mother, with some- 
thing of an Indian type; the babe upon 
her knees was winged, to indicate our 
soaring future; and her seat was a med- 
ley of sculptured fragments. Greek, Ro- 
man, and Gothic, to remind us of the 
older worldc; from which we tra.ce our 
generation. 
" X ow, does tbis satisfy ) ou, )11'. 
Dodd?" be inquired, as soon fiS I baa 
explained to him the main features of 
the design. 
" 'Yell," I said, "the fello'vs seem to 
think it's not a bad b01l1W fem 11lP for a 
beainner. I don't think it's entirely 
haa, myself. Here is the best })oint; [t 
builds up best from here. Xo, it Heems 
to me it has a kind of merit," I ad- 
mitted; "but I mean to do better" 
" A.b, that's the word! " crieà Pinker- 
ton. '
There's the word I love!" and 
he Acrihhled in his pad. 
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"What in creation ails JOu?" I in- 
quired. "It"s the most commonplace 
expression in the English language." 
"Better and better! " chuckled Pink- 
erton. "The unconsciousness of gen- 
ius. Lord, but this is coming in beau- 
tiful ! " and he scribbled again. 
"If you"re going to be fulsome," said 
I, "I'll close the place of entertain- 
ment." And I threatened to replace 
the veil upon the Genius. 
"No, no," said he. "Don't be in a 
hurry. Give me a point or two. Show 
me what's particularly good." 
" I would rather yOU found that out 
for yourself," saiel I. L 
"LThe trouble is," s3.iù he, "that I've 
never turned my attention to sculpture, 
beyond, of course, admiring it, as e-very- 
bodJ must who has a soul. So do just 
be a good fellow, and explain to me 
what you like in it, and what you tried 
for, and where the merit comes in. It'll 
be all education for me." 
" 'Yell, in sculpture, you see, the first 
thing JOu have to consider is the masses. 
It's, after all, a kind of architecture," I 
began, and delivered a lecture on that 
branch of art, with illustrations from 
my own masterpiece there present, all 
of which, if YOU don't mind, or whether 
you mind 0"'1' not, I mean to conscien- 
tiously omit. Pinkerton listened with 
a fiery interest, questioned me with a 
certain uncultivated shrewdness, and 
continued to scratch down notes, and 
tear fresh sheets frOIll his pad. I found 
it inspiring to have my words thus 
taken down like a professor's lecture; 
and having had no previous experience 
of the press, I was unaware that they 
were all being taken down wrong. For 
the same reason (incredible as it must 
appear in an American) I never enter- 
tained the least suspicion that they were 
destined to be dished up with a sauce of 
penny-a-lining gossip; and myself, my 
person, and my works of art butchered 
to make a holiday for the readers of a 
Sunday paper. :Kight had fallen over 
the Genius of l\Iuskegon before the is- 
sue of my theoretic eloquence was 
stayed, nor did I separate from my new 
friend without an appointment fOl" the 
morrow. 
I was indeed greatly taken with this 
first view of my countryman, and con- 


tinued, on further acquaintance, to 
be interested, amused, and attract- 
ed by him in about equal propor- 
tions. I must not say he had a 
fault, not only because my mouth is 
sealed by gratitude, but beLcause those 
he had sprang merelJ from his educa- 
tion, and you could see he had cultivat- 
ed and improved them like virtues. 
For all that, I can never dellY he was a 
troublous friend to me, and the trouble 
began early. 
It may have been a fortnight later that 
I divined the secret of the writing-pad. 

Iy wretch (it leaked out) wrote letters 
for a paper in the 'Vest, and Lad filled 
a part of one of them with descriptions 
of mJself. I pointed out to him that he 
had no right to do so without asking my 
permission. 
"'Yby, this is just what I hoped!" 
he exclaimed. h I thought you didn't 
seem to catch on; only it seemed too 
good to be true." 
"But, my good fellow, you were 
bound to warn me," I objected. 
"I know it's generally considered 
etiquette," he admitted; "but between 
friends, and when it was only with a 
view of serving you, I thought it 
wouldn't matter. I wanted it (if possi- 
ble) to come on JOU as a surprise; I 
wanted you just to waken, like Lord 
Byron, and find the papers full of you. 
You must admit it was a natural 
thought. And no man likes to boast of 
a favor beforehand." 
"But heavens and earth! how do you 
know I think it a favor?" I cried. 
He became imnwdiately plunged in 
despair. "You think it a liberty," said 
he; "I see that. I would rather have 
cut off my hand. I would stop it now, 
only it's too late; it's published by 
now. And I wrote it with so much 
pride and pleasure! " he wailed. 
I could think of nothing but how to 
console him. "0, I daresay it's all 
right," said I. "I know 
you meant it 
kindly, and you would be sure to do 
it in good taste." 
"That you may swear to," he cried. 
"It's a pure, bright, A number 1 paper; 
the St. Jo Sunday He'1"ald. The idea of 
the series was quite my own; I inter- 
viewed the editor, put it to him straight; 
the freshness of the idea took him, and 
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I walked out of that office with the con- 
tract in my pocket, and dill my first 
Paris letter that evening in 
aint Jo. 
The editor did no more than glance his 
eye down the headliues. 'You're th(, 
lllan for us,' Baid he." 
I was certainl v far frOIl! reassureù by 
this flkf.tch of tÌw clasH of litemture i;l 
whi(.h I waH to ma.ke my first appear- 
ance; but I sai(l no more, and possebbed 
my soul in patience, until the day came 
when I received a copy of a newspaper 
marked in the conier, "Colllpliments of 
J. P." I opened it with sensible shrink- 
ings; and there, wedged he tween an 
account of a prize-fight and a skittish 
article upon chiropody-think of chiro- 
poùy treated with a leer !-I came upon 
a column and a half in which myself and 
my poor statue were embalme
d. Like 
the editor with the first of the beries, I 
did but glance my eye down the head- 
lines and was more than satisfied. 


ANOTHER OF PIXKERTO
'S SPICY 
CIIA 1'8. 
Alrr PRACTITIOXERS IX P A nl
. 
MV
KEGON'S COLU
INEb CAPITOL, 
SON OF MILLIO
AIRE DODD. 
PATRIOT AND ARTIST. 
.. B i<.: )tEANS TO DO BETTER." 


In the body of the text besides, my 
eye caught, as it passed, some dead- 
ly expressions: "Figure somewhat 
fleshy," '6 bright, intellectual t.;Inile," 
" the unconsciousnel:3s of genius," 
" , Now, 1\lr. Dodd.' resumed the re- 
porter, 'what would be your idea of a 
distinctively American quality in sculp- 
ture?'" It was true the question had 
been asked; it was true, alaH! that I 
had answered; and now here wa
 my 
reply, or some strange llash of it, gib- 
hetted in t.he cold publicity of type. I 
thanked God that my French fellow- 
Htudents were ignorant of English; but 
when I thought of th
 British-of 
}Iyner (for instance) or the Stennises- 
I think I could have fallen on Pinkerton 
and beat him. 
To dived my thoughts (if it were 
possihle) from this calamity, I turned to 
a let.ter from. my father which had 
arrived by the sam
 po
t. r:.J.1he envelope 
contained a strip of newspaper-cutting; 


um 


and my eJes caught agaru, "Hon of 
1[illionaire Do<1<1- Figure somewhat 
tletihy," and flU' r<.:st of the degrading 
nonsense. 'Vhat would my father think 
of it? I wOll<lered, anti opened hitt 
JIliLnuscript. ")[y dearest boy," it lJc- 
gan, "I send you a cutting, which hab 
pleased me very much, froui a St. Jotiepb 
paper of high standing. At last you 
seem to be coming fairly to the frout : 
and I cannot but reflect "ith deligLt 
and gratitude how ,.ery few 
 ouths of 
your age ()c('upy nearly two colulJlns of 
press-matter all tt) them Helves. Ioill\" 
wish your dear mother had been here 
 
read it over my shoul(ler; but '\e will 
Lope she shares my grateful emotion in 
a better place. Of course I lut\,e sel1t a 
copy to your grandfather and uncle in 
Edinburgh; so you can keep the one I 
enclose. This Jim Pinkerton seell1s a 
va.luable acquaintance; he has certainly 
great talent; and it is a good general 
rule to keep in with pressmen." 
I hope it will be set down to the right 
side of my account, hut I had no sooner 
read these words, so touchingly Hill
', 
than my anger against Pinkerton "as 
swallowed up in gratitude. Of all tbe 
circuIllstances of my career, my birth, 
perhaps, excepted, not one had g1\"t'D 
my poor father so profound a pleasure 
as this article in the Sunday Herald. 
'Vhat a fool, then, was I, to be lament- 
ing! when I had at last, ana for once, 
and at the ('ost of onlv a few blushes, 
paid back a fradion of 
lY deht of grati- 
tude. So tha.t, when I next met Pinkpr- 
ton, I took things ver
. lightly; my 
father was pleased. and thought the 
Jettf'r vpry clever, I told him; for m
 
own part, I hud no taste for publicit
. : 
thought the public had no concern" ith 
the artist, only with his art; fiwl though 
I owned he had handled it \\ith great 
C'onsideration, I should take it &.s a fayor 
if he never (lid it again. 
" There it i
," he F;n.id, despoll<lingIJ. 
"I've hurt you. You can't deceiye me, 
Loudon. it's the want of tact. find it's 
incura.ble." Hp sat (10\\ nJ IlJHI leaned 
his ]lend upon his hand. "I had no 
advantages when I \\as young', JOU bee," 
he added. 
" Not iu the leaHt. IllV dear fello" ," 
h<LidL "Only then

(time'ou "i::;h 
to do me ß .,er
.ice, just Hpeak ;..bout lilY 
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work; leave my wretched person out, 
and mJ still more wretched conyersa- 
tion ; and ahove all," I added, with an 
irrepressible shudder, "don't tell them 
how I said it! There's that phrase, 
now: 'With a proud, glad smile.' 'Yho 
cares whether I sn1Ïled or not?" 
"0, there now, Loudon, you're en- 
tirely wrong," he broke in. " That's 
what the public likes; that's the merit 
of the thing, the literary value. It's to 
call up the scene before them; it's to 
enable the humblest citizen to enjoy that 
afternoon the same as I did. Think 
what it would have been to me when I 
was tramping around with my tin-types 
to find a column and a half of real, cul- 
tured conversation- an artist, in his 
studio abroad, talking of his art-and 
to know how he looked as he did it, and 
what the room was like, and what he 


had for breakfast; and to tell myself. 
eating tinned beans beside a creek, that 
if all wen t well, the same sort of thing 
would, sooner or later, happen to my- 
self; why, Loudon, it would have been 
like a peephole into heaven! " 
., 'V ell , if it gives JOu so much 
pleasure," I admitted, "the sufferers 
shouldn't complain. Only give the 
other fellows a turn." 
The end of this matter was to bring 
myself and the journalist in a more 
close relation. If I know anything at 
all of human nature-and the if is no 
mere figure of speech, but stands for 
honest doubt--no series of benefits con- 
ferred, or even dangers shared, would 
have so rapidly confirmed our friendship 
as this quarrel avoided, this fundamen- 
tal difference of taste and training ac- 
cepted and condoneù. 


(To be continued,) 


IN ABSENCE. 


By Arcbibald Lampman. 


l\Iy love is far avmy from me to-night. 
Oh spirits of sweet peace, kind destinies, 
'\Vatch over her, and breathe upon her e.)'es, 
Keep near to her in every hurt's despite, 
That no ruùe care or noisOJne dream affright. 
So let her rest, so let her sink to sleep, 
As little clouùs that breast the sunset steep 
l\ierge anù melt out into the golden light. 


l\Iy love is far away, and I am grown 
A very child, oppressed with formless glooms. 
Some shadowy sadness with a name unknown 
Haunts the chill twilight, and these silent rooms 
Seem with vague fears and dim regrets astir, 
Lonesome and f::)trange and empty without her. 



DEAD 1\\EN'S HOLIDAY: 


.\ FTEH 
H I PK.\. 


"Everyone kept holiday-except t11t
 d.ead. "-VEHESTSCIIAOI
 


By Louise Cbùndler Moultoll. 


,r IIO da.rcs to sa)" the dead men were not glad, 
""hen all the banners tlaunted triumph ther(' 
,Ana soldiers tossed their caps into the air, 
And cheered, anù cheered as they with joy were mad? 


Proudly the General galloped down the line, 
And shouteù thanks and praise to all his men, 
And the free echoes tossed it hack aga.in, 
And the keen aiT stung all tbeir lips like "ine. 


And tbere, in front, the dead lay silently- 
They wbo bad given their lives the fight to mn- 
'Vere their ears deaf, think you, to all the din, 
Anù their eyes holden that they could not see? 


I tell you, no! They heard, ana hearing knew 
How brief a thing this triumph of a <la.)", 
Froul which men joull1ey on, the same old way, 
The same old snareR anù pitfalls struggle through. 


Theirs the true triumph, for their fight was done; 
And with low laughter called they, each to eaeh- 
" 'Ve ar(' at rest, where fopmen eanuot reach, 
And better this than fighting in the sun." 


UNEFFECTUAL FIRE. 


I. 



y Annie Eliot. 


T HE long sand-beach stretched in 
one direction into the vagueness of 
an irregula,r curve; in the other, it 
lost itself in the unimportance of a frag- 
mentary jumble of bowlders, a small 
dwelling, and a bathing-house or two. 
The blue-green water rose RllIl fell under 
hlue depths of space to the distant hori- 
zon. The breakers, with ceaseless, uutir- 
ing effort, lifted themselyeR, waxed strong 
and .rpsistless, aud sweeping on in bold 
confidence, dashed themselve
 to pieces, 
and foamed and gurgled aud luppl'd the 


sand in ehbing weaknes:i, whi('h Jet was 
not all weakness, hut a return to re- 
neweù strength and progress. It was 
the reiterate<l expression of treaC'hprouB 
power and its futilit
.. ..\ gaunt, gray 
"reck luv three-cornerwis' on the sand, 
colorless: grim, and un willingly con- 
spicuous, as n.rp most 
keletolls, that, 
stripped of the bloom and glory that 
were theirs, still rni
e themseht';') in the 
midst of e
istelH'p with thp ullspoken 
hur<<len, "H{'re onl'e was happiness." 
The thunùer of the surf reverberated, 
a slight hreeze hit." from tho i'e.1., "nd 
there was no other ::)oUlld or Illotion 
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from the far-away cune to the distant 
jumble of bowlders. Suddenly, from 
the gray timbers of the wrecked vessel's 
stern, where they lay prone, half-buried 
by the sand, rose the head of a young 
girl. Kneeling, she rested a brown 
hand on the jagged edge of a beam, and, 
leaning forward, looked up and down 
th9 unpeopled beach. Nothing could 
be seen of her but a charmingly pretty 
face, a lot of reddish-brown hair, rough- 
ened by the wind, and the supporting 
band and wrist. It was as if a spirit 
of youth had suddenly risen within the 
very barriers of desolation to assert a 
resurrection. 
For a moment she knelt there, mo- 
tionless, facing the gleaming sea. The 
strong light drew her e:yebrows togeth- 
er into a slight frown as she glanced up 
toward the sun-it was early yet-they 
would come soon. Out at sea a schoon- 
er went swiftly across her vision. She 
watched it, smiling, and with another 
look north and south, sank back out of 
sight, and the beach was lonely as be- 
fore. 
For ten minutes more the Slill whi- 
tened the sails that flitted about the hori- 
zon, the waves broke and retreated and 
advanced, and then down one of the lit- 
tle paths, worn to the sand on the short, 
dry turf of the fields, and losing itselÎ 
in the longer beach-grass, came slowly 
a man and woman. They were both 
types of a high civilization. She was 
tall, and carried hel'self extremely well, 
but she was obliged to look up to the 
man who walked by her side. Their 
costumes bore witness to the careful 
carelessness of summer fashion. She 
paused as they came to the edge of the 
grass and he waited, looking at her. 
Her eyes swept the long curve of the 
beach with an indolent curiosity far re- 
moved from that eager search of a few 
momen ts earlier. 
" Kobody here," she said. " Do you 
know I feel like the man who discovered 
the Atlantic Ocean, you know, in the 
reading - books-" .. She paused and 
looked at her companion. 
" Yes-well?" he answered. 
"Don't be affected-tell me his name." 
"I suppose you mean Balboa, and it 
was the Pacific," he suggested, without 
enthusiasm. 


"Yes-no matter if it was the Pacific 
-1 feel like him whenever we come 
here. Nobody else seems to know about 
it. " 
She spoke with a certain vivacity 
which seemed to contradict the theory 
of indifference which her expression sug- 
gested. 
" 1 hope they won't find out," he re- 
marked. 
" The:y like the other beach better, of 
course. It's nearer home. I feel as if 
1 was cribbed and confined till 1 get out 
of sight of the hotel. 1 am afraid every 
minute that l\Irs. l\Iellin will ask me what 
the temperature is." 
They walked on as she spoke, appar- 
ently to a Jefinite goal. 
" How 1 hate the temperature! Good, 
honest talk about the weather 1 don't 
mind-but 1 do hate the temperature. 
Nobody ever agrees about it, to begin 
with-do they?" 
" Never," be answered, promptly. 
"The temperature has probably pro- 
duced more bearing false witness against 
thy neighbor than any five other causes 
within the last :year. The thermometer 
is the curse of 
odern civilization." 
Though his interest in the question 
was less burning than hers, the fact 
that they were together meant more to 
him than to her. He watched her, an- 
swered her, listened to her with inten- 
sity, while her voice and manner never 
lost their indifference whatever changes 
her voice might undergo. They passed 
the corner of the ,vreck where the ap- 
parition had l'isen just before, and went 
down to the other end, where some fall- 
en timbers made a sheltered seat. They 
were both looking away from the dis- 
mantled stern of the vessel, and through 
a convenient opening in its joints, a pair 
of eyes watched them eagerly. To be 
sure, their owner could only see the 
broad shoulders and close-cut hair of 
the man, and now and then his profile 
as he looked up at his companion; 
while of her nothing was visible but 
her blue flannel skirt, the russet shoes 
somewhere about the border of it, her 
small hands with their several rings, 
and when she leaned forward to pick 
up a pebble, her face with its somewhat 
pale beauty, for an instant. The wind 
was in the obsel'ver's direction, and their 
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,oices, raised a little on account of the 
sud. CaIne steadily to her ears. 
" How plainly 
e hear the buoy," she 
said. idly, at last. Eyidently the," knew 
each ot 1
er too well to plunge into con- 
versation under the spur of an embar- 
rassing pause. TIle Ulan looked out to 
sea, whence came the fitful tone at dis- 
cOll
erting interyals. 
"The wind is in our direction," he 
said, briefly. Then he returned to his 
study of the effects of her dark hair 
undèr a yachting cap, and that of the 
chastening indifference of her eyes. 
""?hat n1akes it so sad?" she spec- 
ulated. "Is it the irregularity of the 
sound, do yOU think?" 
"IrreguÌarity is not always sad," he 
objected. "I think it's the-well, the 
aimlessness - the - the futility of it, 
don't you know. A bell ought to call 
people together, and there isn't any- 
bodv to call." 
"
It is neither aimless nor futile." 
The man sat up and clasped his hands 
about his knee, apparently roused into 
a defence of his ol)inions. The eyes be- 
hind the wreck saw distinctly his hand- 
some profile. "'Yell, then,"" he amend- 
ed, "instead of the ordinal' v mission of 
0. bell, which is, as I say, t
 call people 
together, it warns them off. Therefore 
it is lonely, it 111Ust ever he lonely-that 
is why it is unhappy." &I 
"That isn't what you said before." 
She was evidently a ldgician. 
" Isn't it ? X 0 matter." 

'he bell swung at .the mercy of the 
water and the wind; its sound came to 
their ears in a pause of the surf. 
"Keep away! }{eep away!" chanted 
the girl, with the same measured inter- 
yals. " I don't know but you are right. 
It is a rather melancholy burden." 
There was silence again. The man 
picked up a pebble and threw it into the 
surf. 
"I've thought of something else," she 
said, slowly. 
"That must be a relief," he said, drop- 
ping down again into his former posi- 
tion. She glanced at him questioning- 
ly. 
"To think of something else. I am 
always thinking the same thing-" 
" How n10notonous ! " she interrupted; 
but he completed his sentence. 


" That I loye you." 
The unseen li
tener leaned perilously 
fOl"vard to sep if she could not see the 
respon
e of look a
 well a
 yo ice ; the 
blood sprang to her own cheek. Just 
then the other woman bent forward also 
and she saw her face. It was calm and 
unemotional as eyer, though a little 
smile curved her snlall mouth, as she 
looked down at her companion. 
"That is nice for me," she said, "but 
perhaps just a little-well, f'nuuyant for 
you! " 
" Anything but that," he said, with a 
laugh like, ;yet unlike, her own. 
"Don't you want to know what it is 
that I haye thought of?" she asked, lean- 
ing back again on the wl"eck and putting 
her arm over her head. 
" By all means." 
" l\Ìatthew Arnold's mennan." 
"It is ahnost a pity, isn't it, that JOu 
didn't think of him before he did? Sec- 
ond thoughts may be best, but they 
haven't the same commercial yalue." 
" Listen! " she said. " He is ringing 
the bell for his human wife to come back 
-she ran away from him, you know, 
and she doesn't hear-of course it is 
sad. " 
" :K ow you are purely fanciful," he 
protested. "I was tr
Ting to be ana- 
lytic. If it comes to mermen JOU can 
n1ake it anything you like." 
" 'Come, dear children, come away 
down; 
" , Call no n10re. 
" , She will not come though you call 
all da
T ; 
" 'Come away corne away! ,,, she quot- 
ed softly. &I , 
 
"That is just like you, isn't it?" he 
comn1ented. "You would be like that. 
You would never have a regret for what 
you had left behind you. You would he 
saying your prayers in the little gray 
church-on a 'windy hill,' wasn't it?- 
no matter who was calling for you out- 
side. " 
He f:poke with a bitterness that 
seemed inyolulltary. She laughed a 
little. The small hand
 that were in 
sight of the silent watcher were playing 
lazily with the sand, through which the 
dian
lOnds gleamed with sudden bright- 
ness as she half buried her lingers ic. its 
colorlessness. 
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",y oultl you ha, e me al wa
 S regr(.t 
the-the bottOln of tlw sC'}. '! " she aske<l. 
"I wouhl hase YOll regret llothin
. I am 
too much of a philosopher," he ILllswel'pd, 
with a bmilc at his 0\\11. presllmption, 
"but I wÜ
h-" he canght olle of Iwr 
hantls from the yif'ltliug AaIul awl kiss('(l 
it twicf'. The tignre LehiDtl the wreek 
clasped her hawls with a Hu<lcleli moye- 
ment; a rush of noisy wa\'eS-OIlP, h\o, 
three-eaeh close hehind the other- 
would ha\e drowned a more emphatil' 
Bound. The sparkling- hant! was with- 
drawn, and the quiet voice was heard. 
"For a philosophcr-" bite paused, 
and then went on-" al'en't J'ou a little- 
temp('stuollS ? " 
" '1b/ljOlll'.
 l)hilo.
ophe-is a fool,' " he 
answered, quickl
'. "I\'e forgotten who 
Bait! that, but it was Romp bOt 1.r a great 
deal c1('\"('rer than I-awl it's true." 
"I don't think YOll are in auy im- 
mediate danger of-=-that sort of f
olish- 
ness. " 
He la.ugh('t1. 
"Think what you've sa\etl me from." 
"Oh, sa\'ecl you!" she sighed, with 
slight imp
tien('e. " 'Yhy can't you l('t 
well enough alone? " 
"I do, a great deal of the time-only 
you call it well enough-I <lou't." 
She tossell a handful of Rawl into 
space, and it was immediately hluwn 
hither antl Jon, into strange places. P8 
are 1110st things that we toss ('an.lessly 
into space. Home of it went into thp 
eyes of which she was so unconsciou
, 
and ma
le them quite uncomfortahle for 
a moment. Appar('ntly wit.h the gesture 
she dismissed the subj('ct. 
The afternoon wanecl, the hours 
pas.;;;ing as swiftly as do all llnhurri('tl 
hou rs. 
"I'd like to walk up the hill," she 
Buggesteù, "before sunset. 'rill you 
go'
" 
" If you go with me," he assented. 
He offered her hi
 hand to help her 
to rise. She hesitated a little, laughiug 
still, hefore she gaye him hers-the one 
he hall kissed. He graspe<l it quickI)', 
laughing a little too, aUtI (hew her 
lightly to 1w1' f('('t. She mon>(1 a few 
steps 011 while he stoope<l to pi('k up 
the 
hawl Rlul par:um1. So standing, she 
W;\
 iu full Right from the cr(', iepd 
timhcrs ; it seemetl as if she must feel 


IU!) 


the maglldism of tho:o;r-> eao'er pyes ; but 
hhe diel not; a;;hc turll('cl'" fiJHl\nmt 011 
toward the hill, the same iclle smil. on 
hl'r lips as Hhl' looket! up at t1w Juan 
who \\o.lkct! "ith 1lf'r. "'it11Out Ì111 ning 
for a In.st 
Ia.nce at the 10, el
' gl'aIHleur ()f 
th(' tmrf whic.It f;till I'm\(' auel hrokc and 
thundered \\ ith no climiuution of the 
majesty tha.t hac 1 ccn.s.d to h. It spec- 
tat.If' to th(.ir human (lYe b, t1H ,. r(,flchec1 
the foot of the hill antÌ ht'o'an' to ('lim}, 
it. The other girl rObe frr;;11 lu.r SOllle- 
what erallpet! position, and slowly 
f'haking the Hawl from ]J{'r c1ress ga/etl 
after tll('m. t;lu' was l'f'rIlal's nilH.t('('n 
yem's olt!, and too nearly henutiful to 

'sc'al'e comment whf'ren'; migllt he oL- 
SerYCrR. Hhe str('tch('d h(>1' anus lazilY, 
reliey('cl from the narruw limitations 
f 
her hiding-place. H('r lips" (>re smiling 
alill her c1lf'cks '" ere flush('(1 "ith ('xcite- 
ment. t;he climlwd oyer the fall(.u tim- 
bers which surrounded her on all sidCB 
Rase that awny from th(' ocean, \\ here 
the lawl rORe into a little hillock, its(.lf a 
shield in that direction. Htill broiling, 
she strolled along the sand, and at Iat-;t 
threw lwrself clown a
ain UpOll it, lwr 
half-bare arms huryiug thelll!"('Iyes in its 
warmth, her chin resting in her hands, 
alill her ('\'es, like nueieut mariuel"H, 
" following' t he sea. ,. 
The sun fell OIl the rf'<ldish nUl

'S of 
IH'r hair, ancl touched thf' color on Ill'r 
1>ro\\"11 clw('ks into d{,(,pf'r \\,ll'Juth. nwl 
then slipl'ea away almost iI1ll'ercf'l)tihI
 
hehincl the hill; hut she did not 
o fi\\ay, 
though she shift('d her pm;itioll now awl 
theu. Sh(' was giftf'(l with au e:\.traor- 
diuary fUl"ility of repo:-,c, But she was 
meutalh' acti\'e, rpyi('wing e,"pry seut('nce 
of the c:ouyer:o;atioll she lmd j;lst hf'unl. 
,raUY of its nllusioll
. much of its sig- 
nitie;l1lee, ha<l eSl'aped her. In it
 light 
est hiyialih- t1wre ",us sOJUf'tlJillg' that 
she <lit! not lay hola of; hut the toue, 
the inflection 'of it-this she grasp(.a 
notwithstantlillO'. The illtl.n....ih thnt 
d('('pelwcl it, th; passioll t1mt 11';" ßnd 
tlWll o'l:uu>Ptl throu,"h it. she cnught ßJH1 
respo7Hl('d to "it1; a quickll(>ss 1l1ld ß 
ccrtaillh- that were r('ulfirkahIL )[ore- 
Oy('1'. h
'r (':n's "ere h 'l.mning ac('u
- 
tonlell to the langunge thn.t hnt! 1)('('11 
strall
e at first; it wa:o; uo long-PI' t]1(' 
hop('Ù.:o;s confu!"ioJl of tongu. that it 
ha.t! hCl'n, \\ h(>n it ha.d seemed but a 
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" If I should go away-go away some day and never come back,"-Page 202. 


saying of things that had no meaning, a 
slipping away from a meaning before it 
was half said, combined with a deafness 
that came upon them when most tre- 
mendous meanings challenged their at- 
teution. That first tÎ1ne had been when 
she wakened frOlll a long nap in her fa y- 
orite corner of the old ship, to hear just 
outside the voice that sbe recognized as 
that of the young lady watched and itlol- 
ized for three 'whole weeks. Since then 
Judith had COlne with the same com- 
panion three or four times, and she had 
awaited theul, eagerly, silently. .At last 
she fancied she 
aw realized the yision 
of years, at last the reserye of strength 
and the sweet coldness of the princess 
who perceives the prince had come into 
her life. Trena Polton had imagination 
and keen percpptions. To-day, with the 
sun caressing her ("heeks and throat, 
with the breeze roughening still further 
her carelessly knotted hair, with the 


freedom of the sea before her and its 
voice in her ears, the warm sauel under 
her, and the blue sky bending down 
about her, she felt the subtleties and 
the possibilities of loye. 
At last, as the breeze struck more cold- 
ly and the "Warlllth departed, 
he picked 
herself up, glanced over her shoulder 
to the glorified 'west, and went on up 
the beach to a path more distant than 
that clown which the othm's had come. 
)Ieanwhile, at the top of the hill, 
watehing the sunset, sat Judith Van 
\Yert and Randal Kane. In the west, 
over the bay, the sky was changing from 
gold to rose, and melting 11e1'e and there 
in to green, and deepening in to fain t wa1'm 
tints of purple a.nd curious, dull, breath- 
ing reds; the canoes and row-boats float- 
ed softly in a throbbing, 1ll0ltenllledium 
that was not sky and lllUst he water, and 
a sail-hoat drifted 
ilenth' across the 
brightness and lost itself "in the shad- 
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ows already heginniug to lurk iu tllP 
near distance. 
"There is no use," si
hea Judith, 
., WP ("an't live up to our 8UllS(,ts hen-. 
"That possibility has life to oiler us of 
which that lUllgnificellce can he a sym- 
hol ? " She paus('( 1 to gaze liil('u tly a 
moment. ,,\\That dee<l ca.n he don
 
which 8houl(1 nut be uu\\orthv sueh a 
baek
'Tound ?" she went 011, ;lreamil.v. 
" \rhat emotion that could hurn itself 
into snch a flame of glory? " 
" After all, there are certain thingli 011 
earth that are too great for other e
- 
IJl'(.ssion," he Haid. " As for love-" 
"Don't," she said, quickly; "Jou 
will introduce that 'horrible sense of 
the dfjd connll ! ' " 


II. 


THE door of the fisherman's Hlliall 
house was open. 'Vithin was the sound 
of dishes and a slight hissing, suggeA- 
tiye of the withdrawal of fish from their 
Ilati\ e elenlCnt, and a not far-distant 
fr
'ing-pan. As the girl's shadow deep- 
ellea the growing twilight of the door- 
way, her mother looked up. " There 
,'ou are Trella" she said, "Ben's been 
looking 'for yotl." , 
The somewhat litatuesque importance 
of " Tryphena" had been shortened ior 
ùa.ilv use into" Trella." 
"'He Hays he11 llleet you aftf'r supp('r 
in 'Vhaler's lot." 
The girl tossed her head a little. The 
interior of the small kitchen looked 
almost dark after the soft brilliance of 
the outer world. The bright sparkle of 
fire frOlll the sputtering stove was dim 
beside the flame that had devoured the 
h9a.vens. 
" He did, ilid he ? " she responded. 
Her tllother stood with her elbows 
on her hips, in one ha.nd a steel knife, 
in the other. an iron fork asserting them- 
Helves at right angles to her body, with 
which impleluents, at discreet intervals, 
she investigated the fish. She faced h(:,1" 
daughter with a sharpness that" UH not 
condemnatory. 
u Ye
, he aid, und I guess you're goin' 
to be there too, ain't 
'ou ? " 
" Oh, yes, I guess I'll be there," Trena 
l'pplied, negligently. " Has father come 
in ? " 
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U Come iu? Y e
, h("s ('ome in. SoruE::-- 
timc'i 't luok
 ItS if that wasll't a11\"t!JÍn' 
Ùl1t another name for goin' out," s'ighc(l 
tIlt' housekeeper, a'i I:)Lc turned a cri';J> 
fi'ih ill the pall. "Lobsh-r-pot'i this 
time." 
.. He'l:) coming' now," said the girl, as 
she watche(l a tmmll hoat hl.iug' pulled 
in through the tinted wa.h-r:i of the lJu). 
'fhen she sauntered Hlowly down to the 
doek to meet him. H(>r u'lOther stepped 
to the door and looked ufkr hél'; then' 
had been a curious, subdu
d exeitemlnt 
in Trella's manner that had affected her. 

hc wondered what idea. the cLil(l had 
in her head. 
he watched tLf> short, 
seant blue skirt as it wavered against 
the grayness of the doek, and noted, 
half-unconsciously, the erect, light tig'- 
ure, and the pretty, well-set head tluLt 
gave her ineffeeti\e costume a ecrtain 
picturesqueueHs. 
he did not pereeÏ\e 
these details which would have struck a 
more tutored eye with their signifieance, 
but she felt her daughter's beauty, and 
retained this fresh impre
sion uf it. even 
after she had returned to the unbeauti- 
ful stove and the numerous pots and 
kettles subject to its sturdy inßueucf'. 
_\.s Trena went towal.a ""haler's lot, 
after supper, the clouds had faded and 
grown heavier in the west, and the f.ly 
\VaH a curious hlending of dark grays, 
with here and there a vivid red breaking 
throu
h awl vivifying the oppres
ion of 
the low-lying J1la
ses into fi sullen hint 
of rebellion. Trena's spirit was tilled 
with inarticulate discontent. 
he did 
not know why the romance of her life 
had suddenly grown crude and 
'f't col- 
orless. She did not sav to herself that 
it had. Hhe only felt Ùu" wide an(l im- 
measurable ùist:
nce h(>twf'f'n the t1"\!:it 
of ".haler's lot und that of the aftèr- 
noon on a lonely bea-eh, when the 
mUrmllr8 of 10ve
J1laking drifted in 
half-meanings and delicate t3ug-gef>tion 
through the thunder of the surf. She 
knew 80 well what Bell wouhl sav, and 
how he would sa' it. 
he w
 Bure 
there would be none of that withheld 
strength, that reticence of expre
sion 
that had lent the other inter\"ie\\ some- 
thing elusive, but distinct and delicious. 
It would not be like that to-lligllt, but 
lwrhaps, in time, Rhe might t(,
u'h him. 
\rhy not? The idea pleased her. Tre- 
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na's temperament was one peculiarly 
susceptible to shades of feeling. Un- 
used to self-analysis, utterly at a loss as 
she would have been for the terms to 
express the distinctions that she per- 
ceived, ignorant of the whole world of 
artificial and conscious sentiment, she 
nevertheless was keenly sensitive to the 
changes, fluctuations, and significances 
of emotional experience. Had she been 
a woman of the world she would have 
been dangerously wise in the nuances of 
sentimental relations, and would, per- 
haps, have used her wisdom not alto- 
gether to edification. But she was not 
a woman of the world, and she had no 
gauge to judge of the comparative value 
of her impulses. To her fascinated gaze 
Judith, in her daintiness, her beauty, 
and her air of experience, was the in- 
carnation of all wild dreams of what 
she herself would become; while Kane, 
whose strength, courtesy, and command 
of every occasion, seemed to her igno- 
rance exclusively his own, was the no- 
bleman who made all other men com- 
moners. 'Yith the frank curiosity of a 
child she had listened to their idle talk, 
with as little thought of any dishonor in 
the transaction as if they had been in 
reality beings of another world. She was 
like a novice who has watched with rapt- 
ure the graceful play of the fencing 
foils, and in eager emulation snatches 
one of them, too ignorant to see if 
the button be in place. 
She swung open the big wooden gate 
that barred the way into "Thaler's lot. 
The late twilight had fallen, but it was 
long at this season, and the three or 
four stunted apple-trees that 
tood to- 
gether at the further end, stretched out 
their arms in rugged protecti veness, 
while through their branches the even- 
ing star flickered with an unsteadiness 
that was that of the slight breeze that 
was blowing, and not its own. Through 
all, and under all, and yet unmistakably 
over all the sounds, the sights, and the 
beauties of the SUmmel" evening, was the 
long, slow roll of the unseen surf. 
A man's figure advanced from the 
other side of the field. 
" Well," he said, "I was beginning to 
cast about for an excuse for being here 
by myself, in case anybody should hap- 
pen along, seeing how you didn't seem 


to be coming." He smiled as he spoke, 
and taking her hand in his, swung it 
gently back and forth as they went 
toward the gnarled apple-trees. She 
did not answer for a moment, and let 
her hand rest in his. Then, with sud- 
den coquetry, she looked up at him. 
"Supposing I hadn't come?" she 
suggested. 
" 'VeIl, then," he answered, still smil- 
ing, "I guess I'd 'a' had to go up and 
fetch you." 
"Supposing I wouldn't have come 
then," she persisted. " Supposing-I 
shouldn't ever have come? " 
Ben looked puzzled and then laughed 
good-humoredly. . 
" 'VeIl, you're not thinking. of getting 
drowned or - or going to boarding- 
school, are you?" he inquired, briefly 
reyiewing the two sorts of casualties 
which, within his memory, had carried 
off any of the female population of the 
place. Trena pouted and tossed her 
head. His calm serenity irritated her. 
"I shouldn't think you'd talk that 
way about my being drowned," she said. 
"If I should go-go away some day and 
never come back, perhaps you'd talk 
differently." 
Ben's face grew less untroubled. 
"It depends on why you went," he 
said, slowly; "if 'twas anywhere you 
didn't want to go I'd go after you; but 
if it was because you wanted to go, then 
I guess I'd make up my mind to let you." 
Trena glanced at him, a little startled. 
This new tone did not altogether dis- 
please her, though it was uIÙike what 
she had heard that afternoon. 
"I might go," she said, airily, "be- 
cause I liked some-bodv else better." 
His momentary st
rnness vanished. 
This was nonsense-she liked no body 
better. 
"I don't believe you will," he answered. 
They were standing now under the 
first apple-tree. He put his arm around 
her and kissed her cheek. The sud- 
denness of the caress made her forget 
her new assumptions. Ben was not 
prodigal of caresses. She laughed and 
blushed a little; her eyes met his and 
then glanced away to the trees and the 
evening sky. 
" I don't know as I will," she said. 
Ben stood looking at her in silence; 
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her red-brown hair had almost escl1ped 
from the knot which a ta\\ dry, gilded 
hairpin, bought in imitation of Judith's 
ornaments, was f:IUpposed to hola in 
place. In the faint light it haù lost its 
tawdriness, and gleamed bright gold in 
the darker lnflsses of her hair. Her 
eyes were softened by the half shynel:)s 
that had come over her. A little rest- 
less under his gaze, she raised her hand 
to the low-bending bough of the tree, 
and swung it gently back and forth 
over her head. Ben could say noth- 
ing; lIe turned and looked toward the 
invisible ocean, feeling dimly that its 
deep undertone was expression. Its salt 
breath was in their faces as the ùarkness 
closed in more swiftly and the evening 
star grew brighter. 
The branch of the old a}Jple-tree 
swung suddenly back into its place with 
a sharp swish. It seemed that it might 
miss the soft, clinging grasp of her 
warm, brown bands-they had so little 
softness in their lives, these apple-trees 
-they were exposed to so many icy 
blasts and so much steady, persistent 
wind, that luuch of their existence was 
a struggle; anù were it not for occa- 
sional visions of sentiment like the 
present, they would have forgotten that 
there was such a thing as tenderness in 
the world. 
":Now I've come, why don't you talk 
to me, Ben?" asked Trena, laughing. 
For a time the Hpirit of discontent 
was banished, but Trena's impressible 
nature had come too decidedly under 
the spell of a different civilization for 
her not to retul'n to the attempt to re- 
peat some of its features. Ben's talk 
about the fishing was monotonous, his 
confidence in her interest inapposite. 
" ""'hat makes you tell me all that?" 
she asked, with a flash of impatience, 
,,"Thy do I tell you?" he repeated, 
and went on some"hat clumsily-he 
was utterly unuHed to analyzing his 
emotions. "I don't exactly know. I 
thought you nlÎght - no, Ì guess it's 
only because I love you." 
Had she been really tbe sophisticated 
woman she was trying to fancy herself, 
the simplicity of this statement would 
have touchecl her, did I:)he but know it ; 
but it was simplicity which had palled 
upon her. 
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" 011, yes, I suppose you dOJ" she an- 
swered, tlippantlJ. 
Then, Vr ith an ill-directed 
ra8þ at 
the evasive sentiment of the afternoon, 
U But what's the use, Ben, anyway?" 
she added, 
Bpn was wounded. He did not often 
tell her that he loved her. He WllS one 
of those slow, unùemonstrati\Te, not al- 
together unreasonable people, who, hav- 
ing made I:mch a Htatemcnt, expect it to 
remain in force until contradi(.ted or 
otherwise falsified, and it hurt him that 
when he tried to make her understand 
she should treat his ex})lanation a:i 1:)0 
trivial. 
"You never asked me what the use of 
it was before," he said, "and 1'111 Borry 
you have to ask now." 
They had wandered away from the 
apple-tree aud were leaning against the 
old rail fence that bordered ""haler's 
lot. A couple of belated, and perhaps 
dissipated, swallows, swooped do" n al- 
most between them, and, with what 
seemed a single flutter of swift" ings, 
were gone. How stupid Ben was to an- 
swer her in that sort of way! 'Vby 
couldn't he have shrugged his shoul- 
ders and quoted a line of poetry' ? 
He drew nearer to her; possibly he 
thought that renewed tenderness might 
overcome this new wilfulnet:is, Home in- 
dications of which he had seen of late. 
She moved away pettislùJ' 
"Let's go hack J " she I:m.id, "it's late 
anvhow." 
Ben felt strangely cbecked and thwart- 
ed by her manner. He "as not unpre- 
pared for a loyers' quarrel now and then, 
but this coolness, this dissatisfaction 
was not of that sort, In increasing per- 
plexityand regret he let her lead the 
way from "naler's lot toward home. 
Tr
na herself could have cried with 
vexation, 
he had so lamentably failed 
in producing the effects sbe longed for. 
Ben could not care for her as that other 
lover cared! 'Yhv, if Ben must kiss bpr, 
could he not have"kissed her hand? That 
one s" ift kiss she had seen on the beach 
seemed to her awakened imagination 
more poetic, Inore intense, fuller of con- 
centrated feeling than all Ben's "ords 
and demonstrations, 
The month went tdowly bv, ""'ith 
grand unconscioul:)llel:)S of the pttty ebb 
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and flow of human love and jealousy and 
distrust, the mighty tides swept them- 
s _'hes oyer the unresisting sand, or wheu 
a stOrIll arose, in magnificent contempt 
of bondage, dashed themselves over the 
rocks about the light-house. The days 
were growing steadily shorter, but the 
afternoons were still sunny, and still Ju- 
dith and Kane made thei; way through 
the long, strong, but yet unsuccessful- 
looking beach-gl'ass, to the hard sand, 
and across it to the old wreck. Behind 
the old wreck often crouched a pictu- 
resque :figure whose heal't was filled with 
mingled sensations of envy, admiration, 
dissatisfaction, and something stronger 
yet, while she listened, half-comprehend- 
ing, half-bewildered, to their talk with 
its occasional flashes of passion. Then 
followed other scenes in '\Vhaler's lot, 
on the rocks, near the narrow door-stone 
of the :fisherman's house, in the one 
street of the straggling village- wher- 
ever Ben and Trena met, which she, with 
the ignorance of a child and the persist- 
ence of a woman, strove to infuse with 
the caustic nlockery and the sceptical 
spirit of which she had half caught the 
significance, and so wounded and anger- 
ed Ben until he slowly and unwillingly 
became Litter, suspicious, and resentful. 
But to his moods Trena was strange- 
Iv indifferent; it was as if she were un- 
cler a spell-the spell of the spirit of the 
time-only to her the drama of the sands 
lacked one thing-climax. '\Vere they 
going on forever in this way? she won- 
dered, Still Judith talked of the sea 
and life and people, and appealed to him 
and interrupted him, and still he lis- 
tened and commented, and now and then 
said sharp, uncompromising things, and 
lazily acquiesced in her interruptions. 
'Vas this to be all? She grew impa- 
tient for something-she did not know 
for what. Her unregenerate human 
heart craved climax. 
One day, the afternoon bad grown al- 
most into evening, and they did not 
come. Trena, half-asleep in her corner, 
roused herself to go back-it was her 
supper hour. Before she rose she 
heard voices. 
" How can you be so impatient," said 
:\liss Van Wert, with an inflection of 
lingering surprise, "with that calmness 
before your eyes? Look!" 


"Good heavens, Judith!" her com- 
panion exclainled. "haven't you had 
enough of my patience yet? I should 
think I had had too much even for vou ! " 
"Look! " she repeated, insistently. 
"Yes," he said, "it is very beautiful, 
but it is unsympathetic." 
"Oh, Randal!" she sighed, "some- 
tin1es I think it is your sympathetic peo- 
ple that do all the harm in the world." 
"Enough of your pal'adoxes!:' he 
said, almost roughly. 
"Oh, but it is," she persisted. "'Yhat 
we want is example, not sympathy. 
Now to drift into a peace like that!" 
She stood against the wreck, looking 
seaward. She was in gray and white, a 
soft gray that blended with the weath- 
er-beaten color of the ship. The sea 
was perfectly still beyond the line of the 
surf, which seemed to roll in, curve, and 
break lingeringly, almost gently, under 
the hush of the sky. A warIn pink, felt 
l'ather than seen, glowed under the 
translucent mother-of-pearl of the sky 
and water. All up and down the sand 
was a warm stillness. The distant sail 
lay becalmed in the heart of the rose. 
L" I do not want peace," said the man. 
"I have not your everlasting suscepti- 
bilities. " 
She laughed a little. 
"How cruel you are!" she said. "If 
it were not for my susceptibilities, as 
you call them, you would never have 
cared for Ine at all." 
"Heaven knows," he answered, "but 
I do care for you. I don't care much 
why." 
"But I like my admirers to be dis- 
criminating," she demurred. 
"And it is nothing to me what Jour 
admirers are. I anl your lover." 
"Oh, dear," she sighed, gently rest- 
ing her head against a broken upright 
beam and meeting his dissatisfied eyes ; 
"you are so dreadfully uncompromis- 
ing." 
He laughed angrily-" And you are 
so distinctly temporizing." 
"No, I am not--naturally," she re- 
plied, slowly. "I am halting between 
two opinions." 
He looked at her steadily. The dis- 
satisfaction died out of his face, giving 
place to a keen scrutiny. The warmth 
was ebbing froll1 the mother-of-pearl, 
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:lIul lpn.\ in
 ouly the soft grays-like 
the color of her gOWll. 
"I wondcr if 'ou know what tha.t 
implies," he sa.itI, at last. She liftea her 
eyes to his frankly, with the sallie level, 
unmoved glance. 
" Ycs," she fUIHwert'll, quietly, "I 
know. But I ne' er get far heJond im- 
plication." 
" I wOll<ler if you ever will," he said, 
ha.lf-smiling, "evel' get as far as-" 
"Confession? " she interrupted, " per- 
haps. And then-well, tlWll there will 
h(> Homething to say besides good-hy," 
and she heltl out her Land. 
"'Valk with me once up the heach," 
he said, "and then come hack, and I 
will say good-by." 
Trena's eJes followed them as they 
1l10ved up the heaeh. 
he tIid not da.re 
wait for their l'eturn. It was late, und 
though her mother had so little time to 
spare from worrying about her father, 
she might Apeculate concerning her fih- 
Rence and possibly send sOIneone to look 
for her. 
Ioreover, for the first time, 
she felt overpoweringly that she had no 
rig-Lt to be there. 
he shrank from 
witnessing their parting. Before it had 
seemed to her a spectacle-to-night she 
knew that she was listening to a man 
and woman lipen-king one to the otLer. 
She knew how it Inust end, and it was 
this very end that she had longed for- 
she nee(l not wait to see it. People who 
were going to say ß. real good-by did 
not talk like that about it. Her instinct 
told her this was but the prelude to 
lovers'vows. 
Swiftly, in the growing dimness which 
blurred the distant outlines, she slipped 
out and l'an across the sand toward 
home. The sail still hw becalmed on 
the glassy gray of the 
Yater, the gray 
of the skv wa.s tender find warm, but 
the pulse 
f crimson which had thrillell 
it with deeper lllf'anings had vanished. 
Xevertheless, to 'rrella's eager cyps the 
t:lceu(' still thrilled allt1 glowed with the 
intensity of a lover's fare\\ ell. 


III. 


THE
\'S mother regarde,l life on the 
Heaboa.rd as a possession of the fraile
t 
possible tenure. She" as an inland 
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woman, bonl fillll I>r('11, awl wh('n Bhe 
married a fÌsherllum 
h kne\\ ncxt to 
nothing of the apprchension that WUH 
henceforth to \,e hf'r daily food. 
he 
could not grow RC('U",tOIlH'd to the ocean; 
she looked uron the confidence of tho"ie 
who livell on it!i Hhores and went (loy,n 
into it in a:;LipH of nIl varietif'!i of prom- 
ic;e u,nù performance, as a fatali!-lIll little 
less than impious. To her it wu.s a me- 
diulll in which l'eoplo w('re (lro\\nf'd, 
nor more, nor less. I\nd thos' "ho 
trusted themselves to a 5urf
ce which 
was never iutcwlpcl to he rdic(l upon 
were tmre to Illeet this fate sooner or 
later. Xaturally it was only a mattcr of 
time when her lmsballli should share the 
COllllllon lot. It would have imparted 
no comfort to have r;uggcsted to her 
that for those who dwell on the drycst 
kind of land it is only a matter of time. 
Captain Polton ne,er "ent out in his 
boat that she did not think that he 
might not go again. 
he luul l('arued 
to keep her forebodings to herself; 
they were not, she 
OOD realizeù, in the 
spirit of the place, and wcre never re- 
ceived hy her husband "ith an)"thillg" 
but good-humored ridicule. But aH she 
maùe Ler breaù, or swept her kitchen, 
or fried her fish, she cast glanccs at 
the broaù, g-li!-lteuing, tumultuous O('f'an 
which might have been those of a Hin- 
doo worshipper toward a malignant dp- 
ity. Xot once, hut many times, had th(> 
poor" oma.n's imagination presented to 
her every detail of the scene she felt 
was ine\ itahle: the heayy 
ea, the f\tur- 
dy, Htruggling hoat, Ul; final plun:.{e, 
without reco\ er, into the trough of the 
WayeR; then, the upturued" reck float- 
ing helplessly in, nnd on another day 
perhaps, the finding of the once btrong 
form, on the dreary hea('h, of the man 
\\ hose Htiff haUlI wouhl never h
1Ïlle the 
rud(ler or furl a sail again; the hf'ß\"Y 
tramp of the men carrying f:)ol1lethin
{ 
"ith a sail-cloth over it into tho little 
kitcllf'Il. \\ïth hersf'lf in \\ ido\\ 's" eed..;, 
and Trena in deep black. the forN'ILc:t 
ended in shcer despair. This 11:111 hN n 
enough in the way of n.ppn.hensinJ}; hut 
now, while her husl>and WM out later 
than usual on ß rou
h Ili
ht, allll "hile 
,-;he listpuell for the slow, heavJ I'\tpp of 
the bearers, she had to note that I'rena 
had grown pale anù tired-IooL-ing. 
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Partly in consideration for her en- 
treaties=-'she did not lay commanùs, 
public opinion would have pronounced 
them too unreasonable-partly from an 
indifference to the pleasure itself, Trena 
went out on the water very little, so that 
the fact that her mother's mind was 
usually at rest about her, made the 
prefo'ent anxiety harder. :For that she 
was anxious about her was undeniable, 
though it was the furtive, repressed 
anxiety of one who has borne such a 
burden long, feeling that its expression 
is unseasonable and perhaps unwelcome. 
One late August evening the girl rose 
listlessly from where she had been 
sitting watching her mother sew, and 
stepped out of the open door. 
" I wonder what it is that has gone 
wrong," sighed her mother, looking af- 
t
r her. Had she witnessed the part- 
ing that took place on the evening of the 
day, two weeks ago, when Trena had 
returned late for supper and gone out 
again immediately after with Ben, she 
might have guessed. 
The charm had been upon Trena still 
as she went on by Ben's side, careless of 
the direction in which he led, careless 
of the words that he might say. It 
seemed cruelly commonplace to-night, 
this wandering across the fields in this 
commonplace, acknowledged fashion- 
utterly destitute of all the charm that 
clung to the half-said and the tacitly un- 
derstood. Ben felt the coolness of her 
mood at once. He had come with news 
to-night-he had a chance to go into 
business in a larger way, in a larger 
place; to him, poor fellow, this evening, 
instead of being of the commonplace, was 
touched with a halo of realized happiness 
and of dear possibilities; they might be 
married now, and surely, in the thought 
of this nearer relation, her late tanta- 
lizing capriciousness and wounding in- 
difference would yield to something 
sweeter-so he had hoped before they 
met. The very exultance of his antici- 
pation rendered him peculiarly suscep- 
tible to the combined coldness of her 
manner; he was the more hurt by the 
way in which she passed over his 
attempts to lead her to personal con- 
sidBrations. It was as if she thrust back 
upon him all that he felt, and part of 
which, with unusual demonstrativeness, 


he nlight bave said. The news was still 
untold when tbey finally reached the end 
of their walk, the only mass of rock of 
any considerable height on this bit of 
the coast. The darkness, that hurrying 
to reclaim the tender twilight, sweeps 
into the last days of summer with en- 
croaching suddenness, had cast itself 
over sea and land. Ships' lanterns, near 
and far, were twinkling over the water. 
A revolving light sent its interrupted 
message of deliverance across the dim- 
ness. 
"Trena/'said Ben, "I'm going away." 
Trena's first impulse was one of 
pleasure. It was better than she had 
fancied possible. Here was a parting 
made ready to her hand. Her lover, too, 
had come to say farewell. \Yhy should 
they, too, not have speech, half-quiet, 
half-passionate, by the sea? Perhaps 
Ben caught the gleam of this satisfac- 
tion in her e)Yes. Certainly he did not 
read thel'e what he had hoped for. 
" Going away!" she replied. 
"Yes," he answered, quietly enough, 
"I came to tell you." 
"'V ell-the best of friends must 
part! " the girl said, lightly. He glanced 
at her questioningly. She was gazing at 
the distant horizon, where a faint lumin- 
ousness indicated the rising moon. 
"It needn't mean that we must part," 
he went on, with an effort. "Perhaps it 
means that we can-stay together," he 
concluded, awkwardly. 
" Stay together?"" she repeated, her 
eyes still on the horizon, while he 
watched her eagerly, longing for SOlne 
response to the deep feeling in his own 
heart-so deep that it made words come 
hard. She had caught Judith's very 
pose of the head. "And how do yon 
know we sballlike that?" 
"Look here, Trena," said he, roughly, 
" are you listening to rue ? " She tUI'ned 
toward him. 
"Oh, yes, I'm listening fast enough." 
Her imitation of Judith's nlanner would 
have been amusing if it had not been 
pathetic-the realities were so unlike. 
"Then, if you are listening to me, 
why doesn't it mean something to JOu ?" 
broke out the man, passionately. " To 
me it's-what isn't it to me?" he de- 
manded, checked by the force of his own 
emotion. " And JOu, you sit there look- 
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ing out to sea aR if you didn't care 
whetlwr I liy{>d or <lie<l, or went or came! 
11::1 this what it meaus-all this wav 

ou'Ye got lately, of you "ill and yo
 
wou't, awl you wish thin
s was different, 
and why don't I do things that 1 don't 
do-is this what it all means, that you 
dOll't care? " 
Tréna was thrilled with e
citcment. 
She had never seen Ben like this. This 
was what she wanted, this outburst, vio- 
lent as it waH, had in it somcthing of the 
held-down intensity that now and then 
broke the bonds of sober speech down 
there on the sand. 
"Oh illY, Ben! " she laughed, "what 
a fuss just because I like to look out to 
sea! There's too much caring and not 
caring' in the world, anyho\\. 'Yhat will 
it all alUount to in a hundred vears- 
vou and me and our talk ab
ut this 
8.nd that? I say I Iuight as well look 
out to sea as listen to you." 
"Does that Inean that it isn't any- 
thing to you? " Ben's voice was hoarse. 
In spite of wh
t he had said, of his be- 
ing suddenly oyer whelmed, as it were, 
bv the evidences which seemed to rush 
t
ward him from the past two or three 
weeks, he had not believed that there 
was no explanation but that-that she 
did not care, that it meant nothing to 
her. 
"Perhaps it does, and perhaps-oh, I 
don't know." 
" If that's how you feel," began Ben, 
with a certain grimness, "thell-" 
"There you go again," she laughed, 
mockingly. Her laughter caught an 
intonation of J luEth's, though it was 
louùer, "Talking about feelings-some- 
times I wonùer if I've got any." 
There was a moment's silence. Slowly 
the misshapen disk of the Illoon rose 
aboye the dark waters, and its faint 
rays trembled upon their wavering sur- 
face. 
"If that.'s the WRY YOU feel-or don't 
feel-it ùon't make 

ch matter which," 
saifl Ben, slowly, "then there WOll't be 
uuything more to f;aJ about my feelings. 
I've said IllY last F;a
' on that. And I guess 
the less we bee of each other the better, 
and it won't ùe long anyway that there'll 
he any ehance. I'm going next week." 
He had spoken so far with careful de- 
liberation. Xow he rose to his feet. 
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"I'm going home, no",.' he said, and 
the fire of Lis anger hlazed through hÎF
 
word:;, U awl I'm sorry I ever cnme with 
vou! rIll sorrv I evcl: saw vou. You\e 
foolecl me till "you've tired of me, and 
now JOU have doue \\ ith it-not like a 
girl that tells the tnlth and gi\es a man 
the go by ancl done 
 ith it, 80 that h{> 
knows where he is and what she is-but 
with a lot of words that don't amount 
to anything; al1d that aho" s that she's 
more'n half afraid of her own meaning, 
and that she wantH to play 
 ith him and 
let him t:{o at the same time. I'm tired 
of it, and I'm dont:: with it, and I'm done 
with JOu, Trena, too!" He turned on 
his heel, and took long, quick stri(les 
over the uneyen grass. The whole moon 
bad risen now, and the trembling light 
grew assured, though the fmrface it 
shone upon t:>till wavered. The world 
had cmne from darkness into light, but 
suddenly Trena felt herself \\ ithin a cold 
shadow. This was not what she had 
looked for. It was not thus tha.t the 
scene was to en<L Her SOlÙ was filled 
with dismay. 
"Ben," she called, and her voice 
sounded frightened, "Ben, come back, 
don't leave me here alone." 
He paused and then fîwiftly retraced 
his steps. They saw each other's faces 
distinctlv in the white radiance. 
"COIu'e," he said, briefly. 
he held 
011 t her hands to him to h
lp her rise. 
He bent over her and lifted her to her 
feet. How strong he was! She clung 
to him, but he put her down. 
" Come," he said again, and fîhe fol- 
lowed him. along the narrow, trodden 
footpath. Just beJ.OJHI the,y met un 
older man who was going their way. 
Ben dropped into the road beside him, 
and they went together to Trella's (loor. 
She clinched her hands in helpless anger 
at the preRence of this third wayfarer. 
She chafed wildly against the restraint, 
and her heart was filled with hot, un- 
comprehending rehellion and ..elf - re- 
proach. She had an impul"ÕP to throw 
herself at Hen's feet in the dust'\" rond, 
and beer him to wait, to listen; l)ut his 
face det
rred her-shr thonght he Illight 
l)ut her one side and go on, and th '\D 
she should die. At the door the casual 
companion woul(l hav(' Il'ft them, hut 
Ben hade her good-night, and walked 
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on with him. Only then could she burst 
into tears-it had been Buch a pitiable 
ending! 
She had not seen him again, and now 
it was two weeks later. To-night the 
anger and the pain and the Self-l"eproach 
were not yet stilled, and as yet but half- 
com prehended. .As she stood in the 
little porch, the silent night brooded 
over the watel"S and hushed the world 
into listening to the ùolorous beat of 
the breakers on the beach below. A 
stOl'Ill "as rising, and the wind brought 
its fresh dampness to her. Behind her 
lay the little village, dark, for the most 
part, and apparently at rest from anx- 
ieties and worryings; at her side, the 
homely kitchen anù its homely associa- 
tions of shelter and comfort; before her, 
the great unrest, the merciless, sympa- 
thetic sea. Hhe laid her head on her 
arms and sobbed. It was as if all the 
peace and quiet of the village, all the 
comfort, the soft shelter of affection and 
strength were taken away fl"Onl her, and 
she was left alone to face the wide un- 
rest of life. Youth does n t discrimi- 
nate; she felt that she had lost every- 
thing. Her mother looked wistfully out 
into the darkness, where Trena's figure 
was dimly visible. 
"I never mistrusted anything could 
happen to her on dry land," said the 
sailor's wife to herself, not without pa- 
thos. 


IV. 


DAY after day went by, and their hours 
taught Trena undreamed - of things; 
they were peaceful hours of early au- 
tumn, "hen the earth is at rest and hav- 
ing seen the glow, and the richness, and 
the ripeness, breathes deeply, knowing 
that it is very good. Slle was always out 
of doors. Sometimes she took the walk 
through 'Vhaler's lot, where the apple- 
trees sunned themselves, and one stum- 
bled now and then over a fallen apple in 
the leaf-strewn grass-the leaves pre- 
maturely old and withered. Usually she 
went toward the \\rater, oftenest to the 
rocks where they had parted finally. 
One day she went down to the old wreck. 
This time she took the place where Kane 
and l\Iiss Van 'Vert had spent so many 
hours. They had gone away, she had 


never seen them. again. Why was it, she 
asked hel"Self for the hundredth time, 
why was it that what shp did had made 
so different an end? Judith had spoken 
as cal"elessly, had laughed oftener, and 
Jet he had never left her in bitterness- 
he had known that it was not really the 
end. He had found her again, of course, 
and they were happy somewhere now; 
while she-oh ! why could not Ben have 
undm"stood! She Ìonged for the steadi- 
ness that had been wont to pin down her 
fluttering whims with an apparent care- 
lessness that she had admired while she 
had resisted it. The tears came into her 
eyes, rolled down, and then slowly ceased. 
The calm of Nature fell upon her. 
Vague, great thoughts dawned in her 
soul. Her imagination had a vision of 
the realities and the eternities. They 
were the old thoughts that the sea 
brings-the unsparingness of its power, 
its lawlessness, and its order. Not to 
change human misery into human hap- 
piness would it check one breath of the 
swift impulse that swept those waves up 
the shore, and yet it had so Inany waves 
and so much strength, such unwasted 
energy, that it might well spare and be 
merciful. Humanity is so small to the 
greatness of nature, but the greatness 
of nature is not infinite-for Infinity 
can take thought fOl" the littleness of hu- 
manity. She felt this, though she could 
not have said it, and it was with more 
calmness that, as all of us do, she went 
back to her own suffering. She had 
thl"OWn away her lm})piness, though she 
knew not how, and they-that slight girl 
in gray, and the man who stood by her 
side-they had known how to be happy. 
Suddenly she straightened herself as one 
who sees action instead of endurance 
before her. Thel"e was one who knew 
the secret of doing and leaving undone, 
there was one who had led her into the 
snare-there was but one who could 
show her the way out! 
She herself had not known how to 
conjure, but had learned but half the 
secret-it was for her now to learn the 
rest of it. 
Three or four days later l\Iiss Van 
"T crt was sitting on the piazza of her 
father's house in one of the suburbs of 
a large city. It was, by one of New 
England's freaks, as warm as miùsUffi- 
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mer, and the bcaut
 of the m,ening 
had brought her outside, although the 
lea ves of th(' wood bine rustled l11or(' 
dryly than in real summer nights, and 
there was a sharppr and more active 
tone in the ("ri
p utterances of a n(.igh- 
boring ericket. 
"So JOu are 
orry the summer is 
over?" asked her companion. 
"Yes," she am;wered, "it seems to be 
the only season of irrespom,ible enjoy- 
ment left us. In these socialistic times 
it behooves us to weigh our pleasureb 
critil'allJ and take thenl tmdly, when win- 
ter is upon UH. But in summer-oh! 
in summer, nothing mea.ns anything or 
invol\'es anything 01'-" Judith paused, 
for there was a step on the piazza. She 
looked toward the entrance, where, in 
the light of the electric lamp, falling 
on that llilshaded part of the porch, a 
girl's figure was plainly discernible. 
"Is :Uiss J udi th Van ". ert here?" 
nske<l a voice she did not recognize. 
Judith rose and went forward. 
"Yes," she saiù, in her low, even 
tones; "did you wish to see me? " 
"Yes," said Trena, "1-1 want to see 
you yery 111U('h." Her eyes wandered to 
the man at the end of the piazza. He 
was sitting on the railing, his face in 
the deep t:;hadow of the woodbine. 
"That iH Ranùal Kane, I suppose," 
she saiù suddenly. Judith's questioning 
look grew surprised. 
" No," she answered, mechanically, 
" that is not :\Ir. Kane." 
.. 'Vhat !" exclaimed the girl. Her 
voice was intense and anxious. "Isn't 
he with vou? Doesn't he-doesn't he 
kepp comÌJany with you any more?" 
A sbade of hauteur fell across Judith's 
face. 
" I do not understand-" she be- 
gan. Trena laid her brown hand on 
her firm. 
" I don't understand," sbe said, in her 
turn, as if the other had not spoken. " I 
came to find out. I thought you would 
tell me." She paused in l>itiful per- 
plexity. The ground was slipping from 
beneath her feet. Suddenly she grew 
fri
htened and the tears came to her 
eyes. She was tired and alon
, and Ben 
W
 farther off than ever. It seemed 
that this heautiful woman had made a 
mistake herHelf
 her lover had left her 
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too-huw could bhe Lelp her? .Judith 
"utched the girl intentlv. There \\a.:. 
sOIIH.thin
 here she co
ld not under- 
stand, hut tlwre wa-.; nothing bold in 
her voice or manner. 
Ior
over, there 
wa;o; Homethin
 not entirely unfamiliar. 
" Suppot:;e \\ (a eorne insid{'," she "iaid, 
quietly, and she turned to her other 
via;;itor, ""ïll ,'ou e
cu:-,e me ? " 
Thf' man ea;ne forward instantly. 
" I will come another time, ::\Ii

 Yan 
". ert," he said; "good.:night," and with 
a smile he bowed and "ent hy the t"o 
women, down the piaLza t;teÌ'H, to the 
gate. As he Vahbed, TrellO, saw his faef> 
in the light; it was that of 0. man she 
had never Heen. This little ineidpnt 
t:;eemed to demolish all her hupes. 
'Yith a terrible oppressi,.e hense of 
mistake, she dUl11hh- followed Judith 
into a slllall recepÙon-room. Judith 
had remembered now. She recogui.f(
d 
her as a fisherman's daughter with 
WhOlli she had now and then, that 
summer, exchanged a few words. Shp 
moyed a low chair forward as she 
turned to her guest. 
" "
e call talk better here," she said, 
and then lmused, struck by th
 girl's 
beauty. She had been pretty before- 
she had noticed her hair and eyes and 
color - bu t there had been a 
 clmnge 
that had intensified eveQ,thing ahout 
her, and that made her heauty dra- 
matic as s}le Htood in the d
orwaJ 
with wide, t:;tartled eJes, pale cheeks, 
and a certain weariness of exprebbion. 
" 'Y on't JOU sit down?" 
aid Judith, 
smiling "ith a friellCUiness the pathos 
of the face impelled her to expn'hS. 
Trena moved forward slow 1, and Bank 
into the chfiir. She was e
l
auHted and 
faint frolll hunger, though she did not 
know it, for she had come btraight from 
the railway station here. The lighted 
room, the luxury, dismayed her. But 
more than all else this heing suddenl
' 
brought face to face with the woman 
who had been so ('on
tant1v iu her 
thoughts agitated her. EV'er
 po
e, e\- 
ery gesture of Judith's was familiar to 
her; the tones of her voice struck her 
ear as if she had heard them vesterda" 
her scrutin, had been so keèn and 
o 
direct. Sh
 wore a diffl>rtaut dre:--s, finù 
it was a different pIn Ct.. but it ',w; the 
same "oman. 
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HDo you mean that he really left JOU 
that time ?-that he never came back?" 
asked Trena, slowly. "Have 
'ou ne, er 
seen him again ?" 
The question WRI3 certainly not with- 
out significance. Judith colored slowly 
and her eyes wayered an illstant from 
their carn; steadiness. l\Ioreover, she 
was utterly at a loss to understand her; 
but she had learned that the easiest 
way of meeting a difficult social situa- 
tion was usually the nearest at hand. 
" I have seen Randal Kane since last 
summer, oh, yes!" she said; "we are 
very good fri
nds, but we do not meet 
very often in the win tel'. " 
"Don't you know how to make him 
come back?" asked Trena, with a touch 
of despair. 
The shadow of a smile flitted across 
Judith's lips, and then a suspicion which 
had flashed acrm;s her mind made a 
longer stay. Had the girl fallen in 
love with Kane? H so, how much did 
he know of it? 
"I have not wanted to know," she 
replied, watching Trena without seeming 
to do so. " He does not live here; I do 
not know just where he is. He writes 
books," she added, vaguely, conscious of 
the pitable inadequacy of the statement. 
To some people it would have eXplained 
so much; but, she felt hopelessly, it 
would not help this girl to understand. 
HHe has plenty to do-plenty of people 
to see." Trena's íace did not change. Ev- 
idently it was his absence that troubled 
her, not what he might be doing else- 
where. 
"Then how am I to make Ben come 
back?" she asked, stonily. 
H Ah! there is a Ben," thought J u- 
dith, relieved. "I cannot help you; I 
cannot even understand until JOU tell 
me," she said, quietly. 
Suddenly the girl's mood changed. 
" JVhy is he not here? " she demand- 
ed, with shining eyes. "I saw you to- 
gether! I watched you! I listened to 
you! He cared about you-you cared 
about him-you did not say so, but I 
knew it. He told you he loved you, be- 
cause I heard hÎln!" she went on, 
breathlessly. "And you listened to him, 
and you never told him to stop or to go 
away. Is that all it means with JOU 
rich people? Is that all it means?" 


She rose to her feet and came nearer 
Judith. "I come here, and there's all- 
other one here, and you tell me you do 
not know where that one is- and that 
YOU do not see him ever." The uncon- 
scious mimicry of her tone, which was 
tbe result of Trena's observation, struck 
Judith unmistakably with a new sur- 
prise. "Is that all it comes to-that you 
do not care, either? And I thought 
-I thought you could tell me how to 
get Ben back!" Her voice broke. " I 
tried to be like you," she went on, mis- 
erably, "and tllat was what you meant 
-that he should go away and not come 
back. I was like you," she concluded, 
with a sob, "1 was-and Ben has gone 
away too." 
Judith had sat perfectly still as she 
listened to the girl. She had grown 
pale, but had neither moved nor spo- 
ken. It was as if the fierce aITaignment 
had proved her guilty. "'Vhom sum- 
mer makes friends of, let winter es- 
trange," was saying itself over and over 
in an undercurrent of thought. Now 
she rose and led Trena back to her 
chair. 
"Sit down," sbe said, gently, "and 
tell me all about it. If Ben has gone, 
you shall have him back again-I prom- 
ise you that." There was something 
in the low voice that quieted the other 
woman. "Yes, he shall come back," re- 
peated Judith, insistently. "It would 
break my heart if he did not! " she ex- 
claimed. 
"Your heart?" asked Trena, in dull 
surprise. 
"Yes, mine," answered Judith. 
The story was not long in the telling, 
but Judith listened to it with a variety 
of sensations. It was startling to learn 
of the espionage to which she had been 
subjected; to know that while she had 
supposed herself alone with Kane their 
words and actions were scrutinized by 
another human being. It was impos- 
sible not to resent this; but it grew 
upon her, as Trena went on, that their 
personalities were nothing to this imag- 
inative creature; that Judith Van Wert 
had been but a woman with a lover; 
playing a part that had fascinated the 
observer who had longed to imitate it. 
This removal of personality from the 
scene made it offend her less. When 
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'l'rena finished, with the Hallie nhrupt 
question, " \Vhy shuuld it have t:) '('IlH't! 
so real, if it "as not? " Judith tricd to 
('xplniu it to LeI', aUtl fOllllt! lIcrHclf 
faced 1,y impossibilities. It "as as if 
she spoke another tongue. She leaned 
forward us 
ho t:mught for the right 
worels, her hand with its Hparkl(
 of 
gelllti on the dark plush of her chair. 
The glint of tho diamonds drew Trena's 
eyes. "ïth a s1Hhlcll throb of recol- 
lection, "He kis
ed your hand," sho in- 
terrupted. Judith colored vividly. 
"You should not have wat('hed us ! " 
she e"íclainted, quickly. 
"I did not think it was any matter," 
said Trena, almost indifferently. The 
reproach did not touch h
r as it would 
afterward. Then Judith" ent back to 
her impossibilities. How trivial it 
soundcd to tell this eager, passionate 
girl that the langua:{e she had held to 
be the language of love had been but 
that of-well, of wbat? - Rentiment? 
emotion? idleness ? Yet it had mean t 
something-a good deal perhaps. It 
had not been all affectation, indeed it 
was genuine-after a fa.shion. Only it 
was not expected to last forever; they 
saw the end from the beginning, but 
they did not say so-no, of course not. 
Judith found herself in a maze of con- 
tradictions, and yet there had been no 
ambiguity, it had all been clearly under- 
stood. Had it not been? For an ap- 
preciable spuce of time a quiver of doubt 
weakened her position. 'Vas it possi- 
ble that the difficulty had been with the 
conception of the parts, hers as well as 
his? No, no-the trouble was with 
Trcna herself. 
" Ben was right," Hhe said, whpn J u- 
<lith stopped speaking, "it was all just 
a lot of words that don't amount to any- 
thing, so that a man don't know where 
he is nor what she is." 
'\l1at use to say to a girl like this 
that "whom suml
lCr made friends of, 
winter Illight he perlllittc<l to e
- 
trang-e ! " 
"If sho were "In inhabitant of another 
world," Judith saiù to nn intere:--tecl 
listener aftpr\\ard, with the impatience 
born of self-reproach, "it coulùn't have 
heen ha.r<lAr to make her ullclprstand. 
I felt Ð.8 if I was h
in
 visited by a-a 
missionary from Mars ! " 
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THE next e, enin
 Tr
na walk
<1 into 
the littlo kitchen where Ler lllotllt.:r wus 
frJing fish. The fish 
puttered cheer- 
fully, und thcre '\\a!i a tritling aCC
HH of 
cheerfulness in 
Irs. Polton's manner. 
" 'Y cll," she remarkcd, with the usual 
lack of demonHtrutiun in perSOD!; of bel' 
reticent sort, "liO 'ou'\"e COllIe hack? 
I hope JOu got to ;ee Jour aunt-you 
was ";0 anxious to. I never knew ,) ou 
sct so much store by Jour futher's re- 
latiuns before." 
" Yes, I Haw Lcr, llloth
r," said Trena, 
smiling an instant, as ,.;he came and 
stood by the fir
. """Lere's father?" 
" 
\.shore, thank mercy!" said the skip- 
per's wife. His boat's ,",prung a leak IUU) 
he's looking after it. I s'pose ne"ít time 
it springs one it'll be in the micldle of 
the sea "-she sighed-U and that'll be 
the end on him ! " 
U Oh, maybe not," saiù Trena absent- 
ly. She was still depressed. 
"Find out where B
n is," had bcen 
Judith's last words, "and let me know." 
But what could she do? Juùith had 
failed her once, and a great despair had 
come upon Trena's soul. 
"For the land's sake! you're whiter 
than a clam-shell! " said Tr
na's moth
r 
suddenly. "Sit <lown, and 111 give you 
your tea." 
\Vhen Captain Polton came in Trena 
was more like herself. 
"'Vhere's Ben Shelton gone to, la- 
ther ?" she aRked, abruptl
., as they sat 
at the supper-table. 
Captain Polton Wus a man to whom 
anything that happened on dry 1and 
wa!i as trees walking. At s
a his e,}e 
was alarmingly keen: he knew the fipe- 
cial quality of a breeze while it was 'yet 
undedared ; 11Ïs instinct of th where- 
abouts of the blue-fish was un
rring; 
his acquaintance with monsters of the 
deep was both wide and l"{.Ii.Lble, hut 
the shore limited his investigation!i. 
Therefore ht.. tlaw no J>articular sig1li- 
fican('o in Trem,'s qUl'Htiun, which \\u" 
nut so Im;t 011 her mother. 
"He's lavin' over to Rherton, I 
crues
" be 
anHwer('<l hetwe(>n Illouth- 
1""1 , 
fU]H. H Got 'iOIllO kind of a job ovcr 
there. The\" Hav he's doin' \\ell-well 
as JOu can òn tl
J land:" 
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"The Lord maàe t.he dry land for 
men, and the water for fishes,L" said ::\11'8. 
Polton. seeing her way to a point; "and 
all He didn't do was to put understulldin' 
into the men, 80 they'd know their place 
a
 "ell as the fishes do." 
"These here fish's unde1'stanain's must 
have played 'em considerable of a trick," 
remarked her husband, with a gesture, 
nearly related to a wink, for,Trena's ben- 
efit. L 
"'V ell," said 1\I1,s. Polton, with her 
sex's readiness in changing her ground, 
"I do like to see a man eat with an ap- 
petite. " 
"Ben Shelton's comin' over here next 
day after to-morrow night," volunteered 
the captain. Trena sat np straight in 
her chair. "I know because Stoddard's 
boy's borrowed an oar of me. He's 
co
in' late one night, and going to 
ketch the early boat over to the Point 
nex' morning, Land Stoddard's boy's go- 
in' to pull him over. He'll have to leave 
'bout daybreak, I reckon. His business 
ain't goi
' to hen del' him long. That's 
how I happen to know-by the oar," he 
concluded, conscious that this unusual 
supply of information needed some ex- 
planation. 
"Next day after to-morrow night," 
said Trena to herself. 
The two following days went slowly, 
but when the evening of the second 
came, passed, and deepened into night, 
without bringing to Trena any sign of 
Ben's presence, she felt that they had 
flown. One more chance of seeing him 
remained, and that she determined to 
seize, half in desperation that it was but 
one more; half in faint-hearted hope 
aroused b:y Judith's confidence. 
He was to leave at dawn; she knew 
the little place where Stoddal'd's boy's 
boat was moored; it was overlooked by 
the very rock where they had parted; 
she should be there to see them go. 
She woke with a start as the sky was 
beginning to brighten. She dr
ssed, 
and as it was still too early to expect 
to see him, seated herself in the small 
window of her room and looked toward 
the growing glory of the east, watching 
the" day fill its blue urn with fire." The 
sky waR red and purple and green, wit.
 
a grand waste of color and pulsing radI- 
ance, as though this were the last day 


and the final sun-rIsmg, and all the 
beauty that was left in heaven t-;houhl 
be la
ished u!Jon it. The earth waR 
still, ill awed but heneficent expecta- 
tion. Trf'ua could not see the surf 
but she heard its monotonous beat a
 
it rolled ill solemnly under the glorified 
sky. Its sound was in a different key 
fr
m that of the later day. It was as if 
it too was hushed into a reverent wait- 
ing for the aùvent of some great Power 
that was to come, and listened for its 
footsteps, eyen as it broke ill plashing 
music on the shore. As the glorJ faded 
into a concentrated brightness low down 
in the east, Trena rose and went out, and 
as she seated herself on the l'ock "up 
leaped, of a sudden, the sun." It was day, 
and the mystery of dawn departed, and 
the ordinary sights and sounds began to 
be. From one of the chimneys, as Tl'ena 
looked landward, curled a yeil of smoke. 
From a neighboring house a Ulan went 
from the kitchen-door for an armful of 
wood. The working of the miracle was 
over-the angel had troubled the waters 
and had gone. But the day was still new, 
its freshness yet unspoiled, the clear mir- 
ror of its hours was Jet unbreathed on bJ 
human cal'e and greed and selfishness. 
Trena looked up suddenly and saw 
Stoddard's boy, with the oars over his 
shoulder, going to his boat. Then she 
turned her head in the other direction 
and saw Ben coming toward the shore. 
He would have to pass very near her. 
In the stillness of the morning content 
she folded her hands and waited. As he 
drew near he saw her and paused; then, 
with tlle long, quick step she knew, he 
came toward her. How handsOllle he 
was! She had not seen him for so long 
-so long. Stoddard's boy had gone in- 
to the house for sOlllething-it was as if 
they were alone in a new world. 
" 'Vhat made you come here, Trena. ? " 
he said, looking down at her. 
" Oh, Ben! " she said, with tender im- 
patience, "you know why I came-it 
was the only place I ('ould find you." 
"So vou wanted to find me?" he 
said. oJ 
"Yes," she answered, looking up at 
hilll steadily. Then she laughed a lit- 
tle ; "I don't care f;O nluch about part- 
ings as I used to, Ben." 
Stoddard's boy came out of the house 
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"I was like you-and Ben has eone away too."-Pagc 210. 


'" histling as Bpn sat llown hy her side. 
Sull(Ieuly he stopped whistling and went 
into the house again, antlleft them alone 
in the earh- Jllurllin c t' worlù. Only their 
.J 0 . 
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yui('e
 were in their t'ar
, "ith the t'hb 
awl tlow of the wa tpr gro\\ ing lou.lt'r :L.., 
the ti(Ie (':1111e in, as if it \\en' dt.t'l't.niug' 
into the turmoil of the tIny. 
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AT THE RANCH OF THE HOLY 
CROSS. 


, . 


B)' A. A. H1)'es. 


KOT very long ago, I passed Sunday with an Eng- 
\oT lish friend who has created for himself a Chal"ming 

 .
 . home in a yalley among the Colorado foothills. In 
, 
_ -L.; 

. the course of the day, he showed n1e two pictures 
.. r.

 .', 


;,\ banging, in juxtaposition, on tbe walls of his draw- 

 ..... 
...


 
 ing-room. One recalled tbe days of bis youth; it 
;,', 
 
 

 was a water-color of l\lagdalen College, Oxford. 
;, :.. 
 
:" 
:. The subject of the other had been found in the land 

 
 ;Òi:
lì" of his adoption, in the recesses of the great snowy 
"'-,:-
, \" 
 
.
- \' :. range which rose to the wesbyard of us; and this 

;--::; _ ., , }' " " ' " '

 
 
:
:'
 ..,
 , ,.- . presented as stl'iking a contrast as one could im- 
.I" /"
 1 
'" 
! '\; '
-: agine to the bit of Old England. It was the 
./ I, 
 '...
.
:. 
"'I.'-,í..lJ. ", Jlountain of the Holy Cross: that marvellous peak 
Jt.
; 
 
 " 
 ,
r,"ï:'/,' 'i.\
- which, if only reasonably accessible, would be 

'.", ':
i.
':;;;'/;, ,;" justly classed among the most wonderful sights 

'<, - , 
 ..:
)?'':' f. 
.
. of the world, and would becon1e the l\lecca for 
. ..:
 

:; 

. d}J,;".,.. r- many a pilgrimage. On a slope near its lofty 

 .{ ,.::'lj)
1J sununit, two ravines, cl"ossing each other at right 
, -" angles, and .filled alwaJs with snow, form, in per- 
:,.... ( c f 

 

.,\ feet propol"tions, the sacred symbol of Christian- 
f: _ ity: standing out, at that great elevation, in spot- 
'1 ... less white against the brownish gray of the moun- 
'. 
.... tain's surface. The sight of the splendid painting 
brought viyi(lly back to me my first visit to the spot, something never to be for- 
gotten; and also a strangely dramatic series of events culminating in its yicinity, 
almost in its yery shadow. The friends who sat with me on the sunny lawn after 
lunch thought the story worth telling. ., 


I. 


THERE seemed to be something mysterious and uncanny about the stealthy ap- 
proach of the Georgetown stage-coach, looming, twice its normal size, tlu"ough 
the gray mists of the 
ombre morning. So it struck eyen Geranl Arn1strong, 
who had taken passage by it, and was waiting for the hour of departure; and be 
was a sturdy young fellow, free from morbid fancies and knowing little of 
nerves. 
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It was in Lf'a(l ville-the City of the 
Carbonates, "hieh had slmu1wred tor 
years a!-i California (j ulch, kno" nand 
avoided of most prospe<'Ìors und, iwlr'eù, 
regn.nled a!i " playe(l out." Latf'ly, how- 
ever, the fame of the new and wowlerful 
discovc1'ies there had goue abroa<l far 
and wi(lp, and men had ('olIle tht her in 
cruwds from nIl parts uf the C( ulltry ; 
80 there baa sprung up a sort of hogus 
metropolis of the mountains, a Rha.hhy 
and ahsurdly pretentiou:-1 ('ouglomt'ra- 
tion of buihlings, presenting' ludicrons 
attempt!i at architectural display and 
the Hhal1>est of ('ontrasts, To aCCOIll- 
muaute the incoming honlcs, rmt<ls had 
been hastily openetl o\'e1' several passes; 
ß1Hl the <1ail
y coaehes, (,1'o\nle<1 to their 
utmost capacity, threaded their perilous 
way along the edges of ter1'ihlc preci- 
pices, and up and do\\ 11 the steepest of 
grades, On the Olltwara trips, however, 
there wa:-, plenty uf 1'00111, and Gel'ard 
had found that but one passenger be- 
sides himself was hooked for to-day's 
trip oyer that wonderful route, seveuty- 
fixe miles in length, leading to George- 
town. This was confirmed, just hefore 
the time of departure, by no less an 
a.uthority than the driver, "Charley," 
a celebrated character in that region. 
Gerard ha.d ol'({er('<1 a cup of cotl't'e at 
a restaurant bearing, as if confelTed in 
iron

, the pretentious name of "Del- 
monico of the :\Iountains." Its interior 
did not present a cheerful aspect at a 
quarter before six 011 that misty morn- 
ing. Piles on piles of empty champagne 
bottles, and other dismal remilHlers of 
recent hilarity, were 011 all Hides, and 
the waiter, "hose long vigil bad not 
Jet come to an end, nla(le hardly a dean 
sweep of the cigar HtUUlp
 from the ta- 
ble when depusiting the cr:l<'ked cup and 
saueer thereon. 
"
ay, pa.rtner." Gerar(llooked up to 
see a tall man standing hy him, da.d in 
a long overcoat, and drawing on his 
glo\"e:-;. "It was you that wanted the 
box seat, wasn't it?" continued the dri- 
,"ere 
" Yes." 
" "r pH, you could ha,"e bad it, hut we 
are taking' a pile of silver out this time, 
aud the e:\.press messenger in charge of 
it \\ants that place, You will he ('0111- 
fortahle enough behind; ouly ont' other 
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pas;-;enger. 'Yhy, I hrÏJJg in ten people 
to L('al hille for (1)( 1 tahe out." 
"Yes, in(lt,:('d," n'l'liecl (j(.rur(I; "and 
who is the other pUhsellger? 0' 
" 1'h('1"(' }l(. is, on the dOOl'-step ; ql1i
t, 
schoolmast 'r-like looking I;ort of ('hnp. 
_\n<l no\\, hC1'e is the htnae, nnd we must 
he off" 
\\'hen Gel'anl dilJl 1)(.<1 to 11Í
 s('at, this 
oth('r p(L,'):::,enger nnd the guardian of the 
bullion were ill tJH.ir placeq. Charley 
took Uw reiw; from his ns
i,;t:lIJt, B\\ ung 
himself lightly to tIiP 1)()
 und ('racked 
his whip, and the coaeh rolled up tbe 
strpet. 
It \\as to the murky gloom of the 
morning that Gerard ascrihed the sJi
ht 
lien on
 (!<ï>l"eHRion or ulleao.;ÌIH,
s tlmt 
still dung to him as tJ)(.\" ('lean
(l the 
town and Legan to dim L toward the 
pass. He reasOlw<l "ith himself that 
it could he nothing else, and }H ought 
tu be the happif'Ht man in the Uloulltains. 
It was 0. Sl)}('lldid jOlU'1.1e
. that he was 
to take; one, ind('(.(l, e),.adin
 and fa- 
tiguing, find meant for f;l'Ufo:OIH'( 1 tra \ el- 
]ers rather than holiday tourÜ,ts, but 
full of rare iut('rest. Th
 road, he knew, 
not only crosRed 1111t re-erossul the wain 
range, tIle highest ritlge of the t'untillen- 
tal backbone. The \\ atel's of the little 
stream t}wy had just forde(l "oulll u1ti- 
match' awl hv tortuous rout(.s, reach the 
_\tlanÌic Oce:
n ; those just o\"ér the pass 
ahend, the Pacific. He would :-;e(' the 
graudest of !-\Cl'IWrv euhllinntiu(r in that 
great, bolemn Dlou
J;taiu, with tbe whito 
crOSb on it, of \\ hieh he hml hpard so 
nl1wh. He hall the ht'st of lu.nlth, good 
l>l'ospects, a l:\l'ge part of his wdl-t'l\l'nell 
holiday still hefore him, {uHI-he felt 
himHeÎf fluo.;}1Ïu:{ as he thought of it-Le 
hn<1 a goo(l ehauce of nuding h.atie 'Yin- 
terton ut Georgeto\\ n. It Illay be Raid 
here and, by the wa
., runy fippt"llr here- 
arter, that thp prosl)l'<'Ì of Heeing this 
young la(ly wuuld have Lcen enough to 
put heart into an
' man who knew }wr, 
especially if he w(,1"e heginI1Ïng to bIn e 
a faint hope that hi
 appearance would 
not wholl
. displease ht'r. "ïth 
hi8 
thought, (h'rnnl threw off the llWgl"lWS 
ju!--t itS the sun ('n.mc out. and }w tUl'1.1e<1 
to bpeak to thp maD who sat h
. him. 
He was of JUü<lprate }wight. "ith an in- 
tt'lligeut fn('e, rn.ther sati whí'11 in repose. 
He "as clu:,dy shaven, pluÍ1ùy dre:-,sed, 
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and of a very modest and quiet appear- and talkpd, not eontilluouslv, but at in- 
nnee. Gel'art! talked with him until ten-als, in a low tone, al
d generally 
thevreachet! the hreakfa!o;t Rtation, where about the route, the small cmnpR which 
theÿ learned that a thinl paR!o;enger was the coach lms!o;ed, and the la
t .. strike" 
waiting. This was a man of large and made at Le:uhille, rrhe third man 
powerful frame, retaining the remnants smoked ince
::;antly and said nothing; 
of extremely good looks, spoiled by and still the coach l'olled on, up and 
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"A man of large and powerful frame retaining the remnants of extremely good looks." 


dissipation. He sat at the table with 
the rest and, when the lueal was ovm', 
went to the bar to fill a large flask. As 
he was doing this, Gerard saw his com- 
p3.nion, ,,-ho had introduced himself by 
the name of Curtis, turn and look in- 
tently at the stranger for a moment, 
rrhen he went to the telegraph desk and 
wrote a message. 
" I have a little sister up at Fairplay," 
he said to Gerard, in his low, soft voice, 
and with a smile, "and she likes me to 
telegraph her once in a while on my 
journeys." 
Then Charley called to them to take 
their seats, and on went the stage, up to 
and over the Tennessee Pass. Curtis 
sat between Gerard and the new-comer, 


down the heaYJ grades, through the- 
forests, alwa
's near the great, solemn 
mountains. The sun rose higher in the 
heavens, the day grew wal'nler, the light 
clouds drifted over the grim siùes of the 
Range; and at Jast, ill a gl'een yaney, 
and by the side of a rushing brook, the 
coach stopped to change horses. Cudis 
did not descend "ith the rest, and, 
when the stI'anger ag"aill climbed to his 
seat, he found him sitting where he him- 
self had lu'eviouRly Hat, on the left. 
" I thought," said CUl,tis, ill his gentle 
way, " that you'ù had your share, for a 
while, of bumping against that iI'on rail, 
and we'd try it turn and turn about." 
The man
 briefly assented, lit a fl'esh 
cigar, and 100keâ straight in front of 
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him; awl !lOW t h(,l"(, \\ aK 110 ('Ollv('n;a- 
tion c\:<,cpt hl't\H'{'1l thc c1riH'r allcl thc 
exprc
!i Illcs
cllgcr, "ho had l:iomcthing' 
to saY, frOlll til1le to titHe, ahout tlll
 
"COI;lpall
"." IttHl the IH'W IIlSl'cl.tor, 
and the prumution ",hi(.h 11a(1 ('0111(' tf) 
"Jim" or .. '1'0111." To all apl'f'arall(,cK, 
the Gl'orgeto\\ n ('ua('h h:ul Ill:H'r made 
a 1I10re pcaceful, COlllllluul'lace trip. 


II. 


K-\TIE "YIXTERTO
 acc01l1pallicel her 
father WIH'1l he \\ ent to Colorado to iu- 
8pcct hiH railrU:Llls, ancl her a<h cnt 
createcl much excitelllellt in neorgeto\\1l 
and tlu. region roulld ahout; as \\ cll 
might that uf a yivacious young Eastern 
belle, whose dark eyes with their long 
lashes, ßS well as her lon
l:v Illallllers 
and pretty toilt-'ttes, were of high repute' 
in the pleaS:111t city which she called 
hcr home. Youug Eastern mine Illali- 
agers, a little hon1(
si('k at best, l
n- 
glislllllell from the IH'igh boring ranches. 
with exccptiollall
 large felt hats and 
long boots, railro:ul engÏ1wers, awlm:my 
other people found the hotel where shc 
and her father were Htaying particu- 
larly attractive at that time. ExC'ur- 
Si01;S of all sorts were p1allllCcl alld ear- 
rietl out, dauces ",pre e
temporized, 
ancl Katie hu'tle fair to tire herself out; 
so it was" ith ple'1.sure that she acceptecl 
an invitation to aceompany a small part)" 
of frielHlA on no visit to the Hanch of the 
Holy Cro
s. 
,. 'Curious name, iH it not, IllY dear?" 
sait} th(' Ii ,"ely uud e11ergetic promoter 
of the e:\peditio11, as she bcated herself 
comfortably in Katie's r00111. .. People 
out here clo 110t seem to ha'"e much re\"- 
erell<
e, but they mean well. after all. 
I do not know ,
-ho first called it so, hut 
e\"erYOlle knew it bv that nanl(' when 
::\Irs: HohprtK took i( aucl I reJllPlIlher 
how shocketl she "Its. Goocl little 
Eastern woman, you know. hrollght up 
in the strietf'Ht Hl'ct of the Pharise('s. 
well gOl1C in consumption. and "ith 
her mind maclc up that she mnst <lie; 
aUtl so, all the timc thiuking ahont the 
other worlel. \\Yhen she first saw the 
great \\ hite crO
:3 on the mountain. she 
turllecl pale. poor little thing! awl foòhut 
11('1' eyes and folded her ha.IHls. 
\nd 
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th(,l1 sh(. HaitI Hll(' thauheel noc] for H('wl- 
iug her to clif' "here HIl(' cuuld look up 
at such a 
i,rht as that. fur ,"uu s" 
hringing h{.r 
Hlt '\ll-; tllP Ìast cJ;Il1H'(' fo; 
11('1'. But, my d(.ar, that air, cOluing 
from till' 
reut mountaius aud the pine
' 
"00(1:;, hus 11U resped for eonsuml'tion, 
awl fÜI(' <lid11ot <lie, uft(.!" all, hut gr{'w 
stron:!cr. And then sh(" r{'}mi<l thl. 
hellefit shc hacl receiv('cl hy ùoiug nll 
tll(> goo<l shl. coulel to thOH(' arouwl h{Or, 
and that iH 110t a littlr, I cau tt'll ,ou." 
.. Shall wc se
 her? " n<;kcd l
niie. 
h Yes. iwleed, that is wlu're '\(' 
hllll 
stay. You SCf', she l)egnn hy takiug' in 
R fe" travcllers aUt 1 vi!-.itors, and e'.cn- 
thillg was 80 ueat and cIt'an, awl tile 
cooking so good, that th{. placc gaiu{.el a 
great reputation; aud tlu..' have had to 
add all HOrts of nook<;, ana corners, and 
fuullY litt1{. roollls." 
"Ì think it will he c1mrurÏnc r to see 
t'I 
it," said Katie, " awl such pleasant C0111- 
pan.'", too. \wl that remiwls me thnt 
I wallted to ask YOU ahout tlIP lovely 
girl I nlf't at YOUl: house, "ho is going 
with us." 
" Yon mean Hden (h-ahaIll. Of 
('our8e she is lovely, Rwl such a capital 
contrast to you, my de'1.r, with hcr blue 
e'"es, alla hair the ('0101" of "ll('at. X 0 
o;le knows much ahout her, exc('pt that 
she Ih'cs with her aunt and is supposed 
to he an orphau. All the people here 
are fowl of her. awl her aunt is one of 
the ni('est people in the 
tate." 
"I took a great faucy to ::\1 iss 
Graham," said Katie, h a11<1 aIll '{'ry gJlld 
she is going. ..\t "hat timc to-morroW' 
mornillg <10 we start? " 
,. At eight o'('}o(.k, and \\e lllust not 
he a s('('ou<llatt ." 
Katie hesitated a little hcfOl.e slle put 
her next question, uml onl
" ask(.cl it as 
her lively fri{'wl rp
l' to go. FJ'he fnct 
was that slw h:t<l a ll'tt('r from (;prnrd 

\rIl1strollg ill her ptJcket hpt\\ ('('n the 
lines of whidl it was lIot ditti('ult to 
reacl SOl 11 l'Ìh in Lf l110re than a mere 
ae'count of his t
aYels and ß. 11l('ution of 
his hope of g'Oillg to Oeorgdo\\ u. 
h Does th{. stagl' fro1ll Lpllch ille pu.ss 
the Hallt"h '? ., she t1nalh' askc(1. 
., Yes, all<1 stops there to c1mllg-e 
hor:--
;"'. (1oocl-ln:' 
..\t ahout sllll
et next clny-the one 
befOlc that on \\ hidl Ger;\l"<l ..,t:lrtl'd 
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from Leaù,-ille-Katie sat on a bench, 
outside the Ranch, looking at the 
mighty cross-bearing mountain at the 
west. She was so intent on the sight 
that she did not notice the approach of 
a man who passed her-lifting his hat 


"And "hat is a special agent?" 
asked I\:atie. 
"'Yell," was the reply, .. as far as I 
can make out, he's about the most 
powerful man in the country, after the 
President. It's his business to see that 
the United States mails go 
through safely ; and he can 
enrol as large a posse as he 
wants, call on the troops, 
and, in fact, do almost any- 
thing he pleases. This par
 
ticular one is a splendid 
specimen of the lot. He's 
got iron nerves, doesn't know 
wbat fear is, and is a dead 
shot and the quickest on tbe 
trigger of any lllan in tbe 
State. His name's a terror 
to the whole tribe of road 
agents and mail robbers, for, 
if they cross his tracks "-he 
spoke with increasing excite- 
ment-" the Lord have mer- 
CJ on their souls! And yet, 
)TOU have seen how kind and 
gentle he is - bless .you- 
looks as if he wouldn't hurt 
a fly. He bas been East, and 
I didn't know he'd come 
back. I am glad you saw 
him, young ladies. l\lake a 
note of it in your journals, 
and remember it wben YOU 
read in the papers, from time 
to time, what Colonel Radford 
has clone for law and order 
in the "1' est. Excuse me, I must try to 
find room for a friend you see over there, 
who has come in late from Fairplay." 
The friend had something on bis mind 
more important than his accommodation 
for tbe night, for he drew the host into 
tbe little room which served as a kind 
of office, saw that the door was shut 
tight, sat ùown, leaned forward, and 
spoke deliberately. 
"Roberts," he asked, "what's up? You 
know as well as I do that old Radford's 
a stormy petrel. Ile isn't here for the 
benefit of his health-not much-and 
when be appears there's trouble ahead, 
and don't you forget it! I happened to 
hear that he came out to Denver quite 
unexpectedly, and in such a hurry to 
get up here that he took a special engine 
to Georgetown." 


.. Colonel Radford, the most noted I Special Agent I in the West," 


as be did so - and whom she met af- 
terwanl at the supper-table. He was 
botb frontiersman anel old soldier, tall, 
straight as an arrow, witb a deep scar 
on his cheek dating, as his friends knew, 
from the days when he rode with Sher- 
idan in the 
henandoab Valley; but re- 
taining all tbe characteristics of his 
early life in the mountains, as hunter 
and explorer. He had a cheerful ex- 
pression of face and a pleasant voice, 
and, taking some share in the conyer- 
sations, made a most agreeable im- 
pression on the company. 'Yhen he 
had taken his departure, after some 
wbispered words with his host at the 
door, the latter told Katie and Helen 
Graham that they had seen Colonel Rad- 
ford, the most noted " special agent" in 
the 'Vest. 
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"I am 
nre I dou't know," HClhf'rt:i 
repliell "..\11 he askt'll IlW was ,\ hat 
dll.\" '( 'lmrlí'v' drove frolIl Leadville; 
I ;UPposf',l iJe "llntf'll to ri(lt' with him. 
I am snre I hope tlH'l'c arc noue of thOH{a 
ga.ng'H abuut 1l('l'c that they ha.ve 1u"ll up 
Chevenne \\,a,'." 
" \r ell, if tl1('r(> an'," said tllC otl1('r 
nmn, "I alIl glall the 01.1 fellow's \\ ithin 
call, for I'm gettiu
 Home lmllion ont 
from Lea(h-ilk on the mail ('o:tch this 
wpek. I ,\'ouller where hc weut. I would 
like to talk to him." 
The Colonel ha.d walla.a rapi,Uy from 
t11(' hou
c to a. spot iu the woods ahout 
Imlf a milu distant, wbí're a party of 
twelvc or fourtecnlllen haa pickete<l their 
LorseH awl eaten their supper, and were 
now ga.thered ahout a large camp-tire. 
Homu werc young, others middle-aged, 
Rwl they wen' all 1l0ticeahIJ
 quif't and 
re,;oIute of mauuer. ÅS a matter of fact, 
everJ one wa:1 a picked luan, e'\.perienced 
and sea
oned, a luan after the chiefs 
own heart; fiwl, collectively. thf'Y were 
a most effective cpitome of the dread 
power of the law. Radford hatl been 
more than usuallv edecti(" with them on 
this o('("asion, tc'llill
 thcm with entire 
coufideuce in their discretion, that the 
service would ùe specially exa('tiu
 
aIHl daugerons. They gTeeted him as 
he approachp(l and sat down with them 
b\' the fire. ...\. few minutes later, anoth- 
e
' man came, with noiseless step, toward 
the group. He made a cOlUIllunication, 
in a low tone, to his chief. 
"Boys," saitl the latter, "the scout 
report
 that I wa.s right in lIlY idea of 
their plans. The)' will be in the wooùs 
just at the end of Blue Gulch, a 
trong 
crowd; awl they will wait for to-mor- 
row's coa('h from Leath"ille, ùe
"Oll<l a 
douht. TLe only tLing I can't make 
out is what has become of their captain, 
who is not with them. Perhaps I f'hall 
he able to discover in the morning." 
Thcn he gaye the lle('essary orders. 
wrn.ppetl himsf'lf in his hln.nkd, and wa
 
f'o()n sound asleep. In the morning, he 
sent the part)
 ahead in charge of tLe 
f\('out, and watched them \\ ith Ratisfac- 
tion afo! the" lIlo\"pd oft' at a "n.lk, eO,l'h 
lllau gir(h'(] with a eartridge-belt, and 
armc( 1 with a "Ïuchester 1'itle and are.. 
voln'r. 
" If the Devil doesll '{ takt. l)(,tter care 
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th:lU usual of his favorite chil11ren to- 
(lay," he tiolilo(J11i/t',l, "tlu'y "iJllu' in ß 
lUlI1 "a\' l,f'Íol'(' tlIP\' nre tHan,' hour"i 
01.1('1'." . Then he w
l1t tu th(\
 Haudl 
waitel1 for In'('akfa-.;t, ß.lIlUHetl tIlt ('()m
 
puny" ith some fiUN'(1oft's. J/lLI'P('JH..(1 to 
rp('pi"e a tplt,'gr:uu just R'J he tinit-;II{'ll 
his Jll{'nl, }"('atl it ],y the aid of a little 
hook whi('h hp to(
k from hi
 11l'('a
t- 
pocket, mouuteJ Lis horse, awl ro(le 
after his posse, 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES BROUGHTON. 
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ENGRAVED BY E. H. DEL'ORME. 


"A terrible set of ruffians greedily rejoicing in the prospect of certain plunder." 
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AT THE RANCH OF THE flOLY CROSS. 


Later, the m
n of this Harne posse 
,\ crf' stea.lthily awl silently dosing in on 
another Imt"ty, who, all uncol1scious of 
danger, wcrt l)luC'cd in the \\ oods at the 
side of thf' pOf't-r01t l l. .\ terrible bet of 
rufiinns wcre they, indeed, of Inore than 
one nationality, with tiavngc, sullen 
faccs : 


u Phitols bulgiI1
 behind their hips, 
Curses dropping from off their lips; " 


greedily rejoicing in the prospect of 
certain l)lunder and possible bloodshed 
soon to como; while, all the time, noise- 
lessly, sometimes on tiptoe, sometimes 
even on hauds and kl1ees, the posse en- 
circled thcm closcr and closer. .At last, 
Ua.dforcl ra.isf'd his hand. Then the si- 
lent men about him unslung their car- 
bines and examined the chambers; aUll 
then, perfectly silf'nt, perfectly vigilant, 
and grim as death, waited for the com- 
ing of the Leadville coach. 


ill 


"'VlIY, Charley," said the express 
messenger, "thcre warn't no sense in 
the Company keeping Sam in his place 
after he let the road agents get away 
with every dollar he bad cbarge of, that 
day on the Divide. I don't tiet up my- 
self to ha.'.e any more pluck than 
others, and I know all they say about it 
being no use to show fight whcn they've 
got the drop on you; but duty is duty, 
and I shouldn't like to come in without 
a scratch and tell the bovs the money 
was all took. I think I'd trv-." Ìt 
was the last word the poor feÌlow ever 
spoke. Gerard saw him fall heavily 
against the driver's shoulder, as the 
single Hhot came from the woods. It 
all seemed to pass in a Hccond, the two 
mcn scizing the horses' heads, the one 
bloodthirsty villain showing himself for 
a 1l10111cnt as, Jnore f-;:tvage even than 
most of his kind, he fired "ithout pre- 
vious challel1ge. Gerard had felt that old 
scns:Ltion of uneasine
s coming on 11Ïm 
ng-ain as the coach cntered the gloomy 
gulch; and he had, quite mechanically, 
put his IHU1d undcr his lomm overcoat 
and drawn his revolvpr. .\..s he Ha.W the 
miscreant fire at the IIl
::,::,
nger, he, 
VOL. X.-
-1 
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cool ev
n at such a moment of 
urpri8e 
and perfectly ac('ulitolUP(l to tllC skilful 
URe of firearms, WfiH takillg a. .map Bhot 
at him, when his ann was gripped by 
the lUall at l1Ìs Hhlf' uw} t1)(
1l, strange 
to say, I'dcah.d. In all the ,\ il(l e
('ite- 
ment of the moment, he ,et turned to 
spe the quid man of 11. 
fcw lIlomcntd 
before, the U twhool-lIJnsh:r-like-look- 
ing chap" of the driver's descril)tion, 
transforme<1 into an avenO'inO' demon. 
\\ïth 0. bpot of color ill the 
entre of 
each cheek, with his once gentle LY S 
blazing and his lips tightly com pre tied 
over his clenched teétL, he had ('ncir- 
cled the large Dmn'8 neck "ith Lie; lllU8- 
cul'tr arm as with an iron band, and 
held him powerless as an infant. l\Iean- 
time, there had rung out from the 
woods the stentorian voice of H.tdford. 
"Throw up your hands, you d-d 
murdcring villains. n hat, 
.ou 1l'011.'t 1 
Then, boys, give them h-l! FIRE!" 
Gel'an} usetl to say tliat he liT'ed a 
year ill the next few seconds, aIllI thnt, 
in what seemed Pandemonium broken 
loose; ho saw everything: the driver, 
the dcad ßlan still l
.ing against hÍl
 
shoulder, struggling with the plun- 
ging horses and cursing under hip 
breath; the brief but fierce fighting, tL{' 
rout and destruction of the hnnd of 
ruffians. Radford had told the ßuthor- 
ities at 'Vashington that, "if he har! 
ordinary luch," be woulllmake an t:nù 
of them this time, and he kept hi
 word. 
TheJ fought with desperntion, but th 
skilled and perfectly organize! 1 pos" 
dosed in with deadly and unrelenting 
purpose : o.nil, almost in less time than 
it has taken to tell this storv, it was all 
up with them. 
 
Raclforil, knocking the empt.y cart- 
ridges frOIn his re\"oh-er, camc up to the 
near front wheel of the coach and called 
out, in his hearty' oice : 
" ...\.. thousand thanks, :\1r. Curti
, for 
your Hhare of the job. That hahit of 
yours of telegraphing to 
-our sistf1r is 
an uncommonly useful one. And YOU 
havc c'1.ught th
 head dc, iI, too. H
 is 
worth all the rest togtthel'. ßnd it iH a 
good deal like murder thic;; time. I S11:'", 
vounn' fellow," hc ('allf>d to Gprnrd. u if 
j-ou 
re unhurt, I t;hall Ita, e to call on 
you in the nam
 of the law, to join my 
posse: and I'll trouhle )"U11 to f;!ip a 
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pair of handcuffs, which you will find, I 
am sure, in :Ur. Curtis's pocket, on the 
wrists of that gentleman he is holding 
so tight." Gerard did this; and only 
then did Curtis, who had not spoken or 
moved, relax his hold, or l"ather trans- 
fer it to one arm of the I"obber, who had 
been nearly strangled and was not in a 
condition to resist, or even speak. 
"Tumble hiIn down here, and we'll 
take care of him," said Radford. "Here, 
lend a hand, one of JOU boys; put him 
inside of the coach and take a half hitch 
of a rope round his legs. Now, Charley, 
we will take that poor fellow off your 
seat. 'Vell, a man can only die once, 
and there's no better time than when 
he's doing his duty. Rather close call 
for you, my boy, wasn't it? even closer 
than that time I was with you at Trin- 
idad. And now, men may live, and 
men may die, but the United States 
mails must go on all the same and not 
be detained. "You will have to carry 
that inside passenger free to the Ranch, 
Charley. Let me see ; whom shall I 
send in charge of him ? " 
"Let me go, Colonel," said Curtis. 
"All right. None better. Lock 
him up in one of Roberts's outbuildings 
and put some one on guard over hinl." 
Gerard had been assisting in the de- 
scent of the manacled prisoner and the 
body of the faithful messenger. Rad- 
ford turned to him. 
"I think," said he, "you had best act 
as expressman as far as the Ranch, my 
young recruit, and then give 1\11'. Cur- 
tis any aid he may need. Here, have a 
pull at this flask. You look a little 
rattled. 
 ew sort of work for you, 
isn't it?" 
"Yes, indeed," said Gerard. "Do you 
often have such a fight as that?" 
" No, this is the worst for a long time. 
Two poor boys of mine are killed and 
four wounded. Your fellow-passenger 
there secured the leader of the gang, and 
did it well." 
" 'Vas the schoolmaster one of YOUl" 
men? " asked Gerard. . 
" Schoolmaster? 'Vhat, he? (glancing 
toward Curtis ). 'Yell, he may have been 
a schoolmaster once, I never asked him. 
But what he is now is ' Cheyenne' Cur- 
tis, the best special deputy i
n the moun- 
tains. " 


"Curious that he should be such a 
quiet Illan." 
"Quiet, yes. He is quiet enough 
when he isn't in action; but I wonder 
if you'd have called him quiet when he 
went, one night, quite alone, into a sa- 
loon at Julesburg, to get a man he'd 
tracked there. The whole crowd showed 
fight, and he laid out four with a I"evol- 
vel' and three with a chair. That made 
his reputation. :K ow, then, Charley, if 
you are ready, away you go. You ought 
to meet the sheriff and his men not far 
from here. I wired for them this morn- 
ing." 


IV. 


IT was evening, cahn and delightful. 
The full moon shone in the heavens, and 
the soft air was laden with the resinous 
odor of the plants in the mouth of the 
cañon. Supper was over,at the Ranch, 
and the guests were discussing the ex- 
citing story of the day's doings. The 
dead had been buried, the wounded 
cared for, and the pl'Îsoners delivered to 
the sheriff, with the exception of the 
leader, who was confined in an outbuild- 
ing, guarded by two of the posse. Gerard 
was sitting at Katie's side, on a bench 
outside the Ranch, talking eagerly to 
her. He rose as Radford approached. 
"l\ly dear young lady," said the latter, 
addressing Katie, "I am not yet an old 
man, and it doesn't seem so very long 
ago that I should have thought it pl"e- 
cious hal"d to be called away from such 
company as yours. I shall detain this 
new deputy of mine as short a time as 
possible; but his turn for duty will. 
come in about fifteen minutes, and I 
want to give him his instructions." 
Gerard stepped aside with hiIn. "The 
two men on guard now were in the fight. 
and are pretty well used up," said the 
chief, "and they must be relieved. Cur- 
tis is getting his supper, and he wants 
to take the place of one of them; for he 
is just set on keeping that fellow safe. 
I expect a man or t,,,"o more directly; 
and, if you will go on with Curtis now, 
I shall not trouble you long, and will 
soon release you from your country's 
service. I will call you when time is 
up." Gerard assented and turned to 
Katie, who had moved her seat near to 
that of Hclen Graham. 
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"Jt is a little ('001," r-!8.i<1 he. " JiR<l 
you not bcst go into the house?" l'he 
two girls rose and moved slowly into the 
long passage, from which (\ sitting-room 
opened on one side antI the llining-room 
on the other. Helen, as she passed the 
door of the latter, happened to look in ; 
then she asked h.atie to e'\.Cllse her fur a 
few moments, and ran up the stairs. In 
another second, Curtis, pale as death, 
had sprung from hiH chair and to the 
door, drawn l\:atie ßnd Gerard inbi<le, 
closed it, anù tried several times, in vain, 
to speak. .At last, with his hand at his 
throat, he gasped out, 
"For the lo"e of God, tell me, who 
was that girl?" 
":l\Iiss Helen Graham, of Gporge- 
town," replied Gerard. Curtis reeled as 
if about to faU, then made a tremendous 
effort to control himself, and eventually 
managed to speak, in a low and hoarse 
tone. 
"Dear lady," he said, "you have a 
kind aud gentle face; and you, sir, are 
a brave man. You will understand my 
strange conduct when JOu hear my story 
and realize, 38 you must, the horror of 
the situation. I never saw that 6rid be- 
fore, but she is the daughter, and the 
living, breathing image of a woman whom 
I loveù better than my life, loved with 
all the passion of my heart and my soul. 
It was in a quiet :New England village, 
where we had known each other all ollr 
lives; and t:ihe loved me, too, and ha<l 
promised to marry me. It was the old 
story, and I spare you the deb,ils. I 
had an otIer to go to California, with tho 
prospect of making enough mone
. there 
to warrant me in marrying. "
hile I 
was gone-
'ears it was-a lllan named 
John Graham manage<l, I know not how, 
to supplant me, married her, and broke 
her heart; and I came home to find her 
in her grave. Her only child had heen 
left to the care of a sister, the father 
caring nothing for her. )1;) heart was 
broken, too, and I haye never ca.red for 
my life since. I am haunted bv the 
ghost of the lost past, and there 'is no 
peace for me in this world. "lIen I 
cared no more for money it ('ame to me, 
and I am l'ich fin<l can ùo as I l>lease. 
It suited me to enter this service: there 
i
 less time for thinking anll hrooding 
than in other occupations. For some 
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Htrange remmn, I took a 
r(>af interest 
in following the trail of tLe cclchrnh'cl 
mail-robber, Idaho Jack, they called him; 
awl he has g1' en me 8. lm
a chase. I 
ouly Haw 11Ìm a short time a.go, and ever 
since I ha-çc ht'en "orrie<l by something 
familiar about lùs faee. Xow, it has nll 
come to me in a flash-the dreaclful 
truth! This Illun is no other than John 
Graham. I have hunted him down and 
hrought him here, almost into the very 
presence of his daughter, who thinks 
him dead long ago! Great HeaH.IJs! 
dear friends, think what Illust happ('n. 
All will come out, and shauw and di
. 
grace overwhelm this 10' ely girl, whonl 
I would have given IllY life to spal.e a 
single sorrow. Think for me, I !Iray 
you-think quicklJ. Can nothinf} be 
done? " He had stood '" ith his hand 
pressed to his brow, and now he ñtOpp{:<1 
suddenly, as the door opened Boftly and 
Radford entered. If he felt an}' Emrprise 
at seeing the three together, at the atti- 
tude of Curtis, or the tears ill l\.stie's 
eyes, he 11lade no sigIl. All he said was, 
"Ready, )11'. Curtis." The deput
., 
with wonderful power of self-control, 
bowed, took Lis hat, and left the room. 
Radford follo" ed him, signalling Gerard 
with a glance to do the same; but he- 
fore the latter ('oul<1 move, J\:atie's hand!i 
were on his arm, her lovely face cluse to 
his, her e,'es moist" ith unshed tears. 
"Oh, Gerard," Rhe cried, "think of 
some way to help this poor man in hi
 
trouble, ancl save Helen from what must 
come upon her. For my sake, do, do 
try-; " 8he drew away from him, aq her 
qui('k ear caught the step of Helen 
Braham, who came into the room, 
Dí'Ver hrighter, more beautiful, or more 
animated; and lllaking a charming- pic- 
ture as she stood in the brig-ht light. 
., Dear me, I hope I RIll not de trop," 
she Raid, gayly. . 
"Xo, indeed," replied Gerard, with 
ready tact. "I have a little (,olllmission 
to e
ecnte for l\IisR \\ïnt('rton, and 
.ou 
have come at just the right moment to 
keep her company. I Rhall do th
 h
bt 
I can," he added, with a look at hahe; 
then he left the room. Onh' "ith the 
IY'reatest difiiculty di<<1 the 
-rirl conceal 
n . 
her aoita.tion from Helt'n and appear 
I1t (':1.;(1 with her. In the meantime, 
Curtis had gone through the long Lall, 
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taken a rifle from the rack, and walked 
slowly toward the rude outbuilding in 
which the prisoner was confined. It 
stood by itself at some ùistance from 
the house, and in the enclosure of 
which a fence formed the rear. He 
passed Radford, who was waiting for 
Gerard; then he looked through the 
small window. The criminal, his man- 
acles temporarily removed, was eating 
his supper, with apparent inùifference 
to his surroundings. One of his guards 
stood in the doorway, the other paced 
up and down. Curtis told the former 
that he would be relieved in a few mo- 
ments, and the latter that he would 
himself take his place at once. Then 
he began his steady tramp, his heal't 
wrung with anxiety, his brain in a whirl. 
The sentry whom he had replaced 
walked toward the main ranch-house, 
meeting Gerard, who had just parted 
from Radford. The young fellow was 
thoroughly unhappy: determined, of 
course, to do his du ty, but wishing 
with all his heart that something, he 
knew not what, would happen to avert 
the impending calamity. He thought 
of Curtis's distress, of Katie's pleading 
eyes; he stopped a moment and looked 
up at the great, calm moon flooding the 
mountain fastnesses with her silver 
light, and - he grasped his rifle more 
firmly and walked on. And then, as 
always, the unexpected caIne to pass. 
Curtis was at the end of his beat, 
Gerard had not reached his post. The 
prisoner was an adroit as well as a des- 
perate man. "
ith the bound of a 
tiger he felled the sentry at the door, 
sprang out, and ran swiftly toward the 
lower end of the enclosure. Curtis 
turned and saw him. In a second, the 
rifle was at his shoulder, and his finger 
on the trigger; but the flood of thought 
and memOl'y surging in his brain held 
his purpose captive a moment; and in 
that moment the fllgiti'Te reached the 
fence and burst through it as if it had 
been paper. Two feet beyond it, mask- 
ed by shrubs, was the perpendicular 
cliff left by the hydraulic miners of 
former days, and a fall of seven ty feet 
to the rocks below ! 


An hour later, Gerard sat with Rad- 
ford in the latter's room, aiding him 


with t
e notes he was rapidly making 
for his report. Suddenly, the older 
man looked up and fixed his keen eyes 
on his face. 
"l\Iy boy," said he, "I think JOU had 
best tell me the whole btory. It is my 
business to know secrets and keep 
them." "
ithout hesitation, Gerard 
told him all that had passed between 
Curtis, I{atie, and himself. Radford 
listened with the closest attention and 
interest. 'Vhen the recital was over, his 
genuine human sympathy found ready 
and ample expression; t.hen his strong 
professional feeling asserted itself. 
"That clears everything up," said he. 
"'Yhat beat me was how Curtis, with as 
good a 'Vinchester as his, and a bright 
moon shining, did not drop a man at 
that distance." He lit a cigar and re- 
flected a while. At last, he asked: 
,,"Tho knows all this besides you 
and me?" 
" Only Curtis himself, and J\Iiss 'Vin- 
terton," replied Gerard. 
"rrhat's all l'ight," said Radford. 
"I'll back the little girl, on short ac- 
quaintance, to hold her tongue. Kow, 
I'll tell you what we must do, and that 
is to get all this crowd away from the 
Ranch bright and early to - morrow 
morning. If you will attend to the 
party from Georgetown, you can leave 
the rest to me. That saves all sort of 
talk and unpleasant questions. Do you 
know," he added, taking his cigar from 
his mouth and looking into the bright 
open fire, "it strikes me very forcibly 
that what the parsons call 'the hand 
of Providence' has been in this thing, 
and straightened it out a blamed sight 
better than we cou1d have done." 
I have the honor to count 1\11'. and 
l\1rs. Gerard Armstrong among my 
friends, and it gave me much pleasure 
to meet them in New York on their re- 
turn from their honeymoon journey, and 
give them a little dinner-at the real 
Delmonico's, be it known-not any such 
shabby namesake's as that at which I was 
obliged to introduce Gerard at the be- 
ginning of my story. It was a lovely 
evening at the end of l\1ay, and I had a 
t3.ble on the Avenue side, and the win- 
dow open. :\11's. Armstrong was in the 
highest spirits, and had much to say that 
was interesting and amusing. 
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" Do .You kllow," Hhe ask('(lme, at last, 
" that Jear olù Colonel Hu,(lCorll sent tHe 
a pretty wedding pn;:::ient and a 10llg 
letter 
 HI' told me that poor Mr. Cur- 
ti
 wa
 dea(}; nf'ver was the sa.me man 
after that dreadful night at the Ranch; 
ItS he expressed it in his curious way, 
, sort of lost his grip, awl didn't take 
any interest!' He left all his mone\' to 
thàt low.l)" Helen Graham, and sh
 is 
happily married. But, oh, what a time 
that was! " 


The prctt.y ('reature stoppctl, gorew so- 
Ler, unù sat sileut ; anJ I knew that tlwre 
aud th('n, 011 one of the hal('Joll <In.) H of 
Ler life, there llt\d ('ome o\"cr h{'r the 
shado" of tho
c s0l111)re Hcpues in which 
she ha.tl taken part. I was sure, incl('('(l, 
that in spirit Hhe was far a\\aY from that 
gay room in tho centre of thi great east- 
ern city; but wa
, for the nOIl('(>, in the 
well-remem hered nook smon IT th, der- 
nal hills, above which towe
, in ßwful 
majesty, the )lountaru of the Hol) Cross. 


THE DUNCHURCH BELLS.* 


By Archibald Gordon. 


I)j' stops and swells 
The Dunchurch bells 
"
ent pealing, pealing, pealing; 
In mead and fen 
The Dunchurch men 
Heard them pealing, pealing, pealing; 
And ships that sailed far out at sea 
And the sailor-lad from the north countree, 
'Vhen the wanton west wilHl whistled free, 
Heard them }1ealing, pealing, pealing. 


Now the Korth Sea leaps both fierce and free, 
"
llere the bells went p
aling, }>ealing; 
And the keen keels glide 
Through the tumbling tid
 
'Vhere the bells went })ealing, pealing. 
Sorest of all, in IDf'ad or fen, 
Xo longer do the Dunchureh men 
'Yith scythe or sickle listen wIlen 
The DUllChurch bells go pealing. 


But the fisherman shooting bis net in the b"1Y 
Hears them })ealing, pealing, pealing; 
And the sailor-lad from the north countree, 
Hea.rs tbem pealing, pealing', pealing; 
And whpn the fla.ming Cromer Light 
Flares out aflash at the fall of night 
You may hear (an you listf>1l \, ith ears aright) 
The DunchUl'ch bells still pealing. 


· Whcn' the Herman Ocean. driven by the Korth Sea, year after 
.ear eats 8"8" till' ea..t .co&!'t of"Eo
)&Dd. th{'rc &n>. 
underneath its watcI"8. vi))a
e!\. 8urnc of 8ctna) exh"tence amll'umc of mere Jt'gt'nd. O\er \\ hlch the !JÒCt1 ha\c eb
-d and 
flowed for ccnturics. Amoo.... thc!'c ill tht' pasto-al villu1!e of Dnnchnrrh. In the bt:!rry of \\ hlch .huo
 a chimE' of 
be))8 the pride of EIl!'t Anglis. The J>ul:church rillger'" had no pt'en-. sod on \\indy DJ
ht
 the cOBbling' \oyagCI"8. far 
out at 1!e8, heard. titfu))). the music that the)" made. Dunchurch is IIU\\ It.,.e)f br uut ut tit.'L 
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ELSKET. 


B)' Tbomas Nelson Page. 


.. The knife bangs loose in the sheath. h 
-Ül.D X ORS1\: PROYEun. 


I SPEXT a month of the SUlll- 
.(;
"J:!l --I mer of 188- in Norway- 
\
.. \i "=, "Old Norway"-and a 
.:::<{
 .ft..;Ã) 
I_...::. friend of m
ne, Dr. John 

..
1l
:S 
, -, who IS as. great a 
l



:7 fi.s
erman as he IS a phy- 
-_ '>-- -:- -,/ SIelan, and knows that I 
(, love a stream where the 
trout and I can meet each 
other alone, and have it out, face to face, 
uninterrupted by any interlopers, did 
me a fayor to which I 'was indebted for 
the experience related below. He had 
been to Norway two years before, and 
he let me into the secret of an unex- 
plored region between the Nord Fiord 
and the Romsdal. I cannot giye the 
name of the place, because even now it 
has not been fully explored, and he 
bound me by a solemn promise that I 
would not divulge it to a single soul, 
actually going to the length of insisting 
on my adding a formal oath to my af- 
firmation. This I consented to because 
I knew that my friend was a humorous 
man, and also because he positively 
refuseù otherwise to inform me where 
even the streams were about which he 
had been telling such fabulous fish sto- 
ries. " No," he said, "some of those 
- cattle who think they own the 
earth and have a right to fool women at 
will and know how to fish, will be pok- 
ing in there, worrying Olaf and Elsket, 
and ruining the fishing, and I'll be 
- if I tell you unless you make 
oath." )ly friend is a swearing man, 
though he says he swears for emphasis, 
Dot blasphemy, and on this occasion he 
swore with extremè solemnity. I saw 


that he was in earnest, so made affidavit 
anù was rewarded. 
"1\ow," he said, after inquiring about 
my climbing capacity in a way which 
piqued me, and giving me the routes 
with a particulal'ity which somewhat 
nlystified me, "I will write a letter to 
Olaf of the l\Iountain and to Elsket. I 
once was enabled to do them a slight 
seryice, and they will receive you. It 
"ill take him two or three weeks to 
get it, so you may have to wait a lit- 
tle. You must wait at L- until Olaf 
comes down to take you oyer the moun- 
tain. You may be there when he gets 
the letter, or you may have to wait for 
a couple of weeks, as he does not come 
over the mountain often. However, 
you can am use yourself around L-, 
only JOu must always be on hand every 
night in case Olaf comes." 
Although this appeared natural 
enough to the doctor, it sounded 
rathm" curious to me, and it seemed Jet 
more so when he added, "By the way, 
one piece of advice: Don't talk about 
England to Elsket, and don't ask any 
questions. " 
" 'Yho is Elsket ? " I asked. 
"A daughter of the Vikings, 1)001' 
thing," he said. 
1\Iy curiosity was aroused, but I could 
get nothing further out of him, and 
Bet it down to his unreasonable dis- 
like of Englishmen, against whom, for 
some reason, he had a violent antipath)', 
declaring that they did not know how 
to treat women or how to fish. 1\ly 
friend has a custom of speaking verJ 
strongly, and I useù to wonder at the 



violence of his language, whi('h con- 
trasÜ'<.l titran
cl
 \\ ith Lis charach'r; 
for he was the kindest-hearted UlUIl J 
ever knew, Lein
 a true follower of hi
 
patron saint, old Il:;aac, g'Ï\ ing his sym- 
pa.thy to all the ulifortunate, mlll even 
hallJlillg' his frugs as if he loved them. 
Thus it was that on the afterlioon of 
the I:;evcnth aay of .July, ISH-, ha\iug, 
for l>urposes of itlentiti('ation, a letter 
in my pocket to "Olaf of the lIoUlltain 
from hi
 fricnd Dr. -," I Atood in 
the rain in the I::)o-called "street" of 
L-, on the - l i "iord, looking' over 
the hronzed f:teCH of the stolid but kinaly 
peasants who lounged Ailently around, 
to see if I could detect in one a reseDl- 
blance to the pieture I had formed in 
my mind of "Olaf of the l\Ioulltain," or 
c
111<.l discern in any eye a gleam of spe- 
cial interest to show that its po!:)ses!:)or 
was on the watch for au expected guest. 
rrLere was none in whom I could dil:;- 
cover any indication that he WI..t.S not 8 
resident of the stra
gliDg little settle- 
l11ént. They all stood quietly about 
gazing at me and talking in low tones 
among themselves, chewing tobacco and 
spitting, or smoking their pipes, as natu- 
rally as if they were in Virginia or Ken- 
tucky, only, if possible, in a somewhat 
UlOre ruminant manuer. It gave me 
the single bit of home feeling I could 
muster, for it was, I must confess, 
rather desola.te standing alone in a 
strange land, under those beetling crags, 
with the clouds ahnol:;t l'esting on our 
heads, and the rain coming down in a 
Hteally, wet, monotonoUH fashion. The 
ha.lf-dozen little log- or fra.me-houscl:;, 
with their dou ble windows and turf 
roofH, stauding about at all sorts of an- 
g-les to tho rm1<l, fiH if tbey had rolled 
down the mountain like the great bowl- 
ders beyoIHl them, looked dark and 
{'heerles8. I was wcak enough to wish 
for a second that I had waited a few 
days for the rainy spell to be over, but 
two little, bareheaded children, coming 
down the road laughiu
 ana ('hattering, 
recalle<l me to myself. They had no 
wrapping whatever, and nothing on 
their hea.ds but their Hoft flaxen hair, 
yet they minded the rain no more than 
if they had been ducklings. I sa\\ that 
theRe people were used to rain. Some- 
thing, however, had to be done, anù I 
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recognized the fact that I WnB out of the 
heaten tru('k of touriAts, nud tlmt if I 
had to t;tuy here n. ncck, on the pru- 
ùence of m:y first Bh.. p df'p 'nde<1 the 
coul:;id('ration I shoul(I receive. It would 
liot do to he hasty. I }uL<l a frielHl \\ itb 
m · "hieh had 8tood Ill. in good At .ad 
befot.c, and I applied to it now. '" nlk- 
iug Hlowl.'" up to the larg('st, uncI 011t. of 
the oilIest Dlf'11 in the group, I dn
w out 
my pipe and a hag of old Yirginia to- 
ba.cco, free from all) flavor than its 0\\ n, 
and tilling the pipe, I asked him in the' 
best phr
e-book Xors1. I could com- 
ml1w1. for a light. He 
ave it, awl I 
placed the hag ill his Land and motioned 
him to till his pipe. '''hen that "as 
done I handed. the pouch to another, 
find ulOtionecl him to fill and 1>3.88 th
 
tobacco around. One ùv one the\" took 
it, and I saw that I h
d friend
. :Xo 
man can fill his pipe from anotLer't; hag 
and not wish him well. 
"Does any of YOU kno" Olaf of the 
)Tountain? "L I a
k<:d. I Haw at ollce 
that I had made fin impression. The 
mention of tha.t name was evillentlv 8. 
claim to consideration. There "aq a 
general nlUrJllur of Rurpri
e, all11 tbf 
group gathered around me. A half-<1oz- 
en spoke at once. " He was at L- 
laHt week," the.}" sailI, as if that fact WR
 
fin item of extensive inÜ'rest. "I want 
to go there," I said, antI then waR, some- 
how, immediately conseÏous thnt I bad 
made a mistake. Looks were é
changed 
nnd some wordH were spoken among m
 
friends, as if they were oblivious of my 
presence. 
"You cannot go there. None goes 
there but at night," saiù one, suggest- 
ively. 
" 'Yho goes over the mountain comeS 
no more," l3aid another, as if he quoted 
a proverb, at which there was 8 faint ill- 
tiÎnation of laughter ou the part of SC\'- 
eral. 
:\Iv first adviser undertook a long 
e'Xpl
nation, hut though hc labored 
faithfully I could ruak
 out no more 
than th
t it "as 80metbin
 uhout h El- 
sket" and ., tbe De\ iI's L(.dge," nuel 
mcn \\ ho had tlisappcnred. This was a 
liC\\ revelation. ,rhat object haa my 
friend? H hl1( 1 nen.r t;aid a \\ 01'<.1 of 
thiR. Illd('ed he ha<.1. I no\\ renl{Ambered, 
Hail! Yer
. little at nIl about tbe people. 
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He had exhausted his eloquence on the 
fish. I recalled llÏs words when I asked 
him about Elsket. "She i8 a daughter 
of the Vikings, poor thing." That was 
nIL. Had he been up to a practical joke? 
If so, it seemed rather a sorry one to 
me just then. But anyhow I could not 
draw back now. I could never face him 
again if I did not go on, and what was 
more serious, I could never face myself. 
I was weak enough to have a thought 
that, after all, the m
ysterious Olaf might 
not come; but the recollection of the 
fish of which my friend had spoken 
as if they had been the golden fish of 
the" Arabian Nights," banished that. I 
asked about the streams around L-. 
Yes, there was good fishing, but they 
were all too anxious to tell me a bout the 
danger of going over the mountain to 
give much thought to the fishing. " No 
one without Olaf's blood could cross the 
Deyil's Ledge." "Two men had disap- 
peared there years ago" -" A man had 
disappeared there last year. He had 
gone, and had never been heard of after- 
ward. The Devil's Ledge was a bad pass." 
" "Ì1y don't they look.. into the mat- 
ter ?" I asked. 
The reply was as near a shrug of the 
shoulders as a Norseman can accom- 
plish. 
" It was not easy to get the proof; 
the mountain was very dangerous, the 
glacier very slippery; there were no 
witnesses, etc. Olaf of the l\Iountain 
was not a man to trouble. ,. 
"He hates Englishmen," said one, 
significantly. 
"I am not an Englishman, I am an 
American," I explained. 
This had a sensible effect. Several 
began to talk at once. One had a broth- 
er in Idaho, another had cousins in N e- 
braska, and so on. 
The group had by this time been 
augmented by the addition of almost 
the entire population of the settlement; 
one or two rosy-cheeked women, having 
babies in their arms, standing in the 
rain utterly regardless of the steady 
downpour. 
It was a propitious time. "Can I get 
a place to stay here?" I inquired of the 
group generally. 
"Yes-oh, yes." There was a consul- 
tation in which the name of Hendrik 
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was heard frequently, and then a man 
stepped forward and taking up my bag 
and rod-case, walked off, I following, es- 
corted by a number of my new friends. 
I had been installed in Hendrik's little 
house about an hour, and we had just 
finished supper, whell there was a mur- 
mur outside, and then the door opened, 
and a young man stepping in said some- 
thing so rapidly that I understood only 
that it concerned Olaf of the l\loulltain, 
and in some way myself. 
"Olaf of the l\Iountain is here and 
wants to speak to you," said my host. 
" "Tin you go?" 
"Yes," I said. "'Vhy does he not 
come in ? " 
"He will not come in," said my host; 
"he never does come in." 
"He is at the church-vard," said the 
messenger; "he al ways 
tops there." 
I arose and went out, taking the direc- 
tion indicated. A number of my friends 
stood in the road or street as Ì passed 
along, and touched their cap
 to me, 
looking very queer in the dill1 twilight. 
They gazed at me curiously as I walked 
by. 
I turned the corner of a house which 
stood half in the road, and just in front 
of me, in its little yard, was the white 
church with its squal'e, heavy, short 
spire. At the gate stood a tall figure, 
perfectly motionless, leaning on a long 
staff. As I approached I saw that he 
was an elderlJ man. He wore a long 
beard, once Jellow but now gray, and 
he looked very straight and large. There 
was something grand about Lim as he 
stood there in the dusk. 
I came quite up to him. He did not 
move. 
"Good-evening," I said. 
" Good-e-vening." 
"Are you I\'Ir. Hovedsen?" I asked, 
drawing out my letter. 
" I mn Olaf of the :Mountain," he said, 
slowly, as if his name embraced the 
whole title. 
I handed him the letter. 
"You are-?" 
"I am-" taking my cue from his own 
nUU1ner. 
"The friend of her friend?" 
" His great friend." 
" Can you dim b ? " 
" I can." 



u .Arc Y011 Htead v ? " 
" '\es.;' . 
"It is well; are you ready? " 
I ha<1not eountcil 011 this, amI iuvol- 
untarily I asled, in Rome surprise, "To- 
night? " 
U To-night. You (,<Lllnot go in th(' 
day." 
i thought of the Rpeech I had heard: 
U Xo one goes over the mountain e
('ept 
at night," and the ominous conclu<;ion, 
",rho goes over the mountain comes 
no mon,." :\Iy strange host, hO\\(.n'1', 
diverted my thoughts. 
"A\ stranger ('an not go c:\.cept at 
night," he said, gravely; and thell u,llt1ed, 
"I must get hack to wa.tch over Elsket." 
" I shall be reaùv in a minute," I said, 
turning. . 
In ten millutes I ha<1 hade good-by to 
my simple hosts, and leaving thenl with 
a sufficient evidence of mv consideration 
to secure their lasting dood-will, I was 
on my way down the street again \\ ith 
my light luggage on my back. This time 
the entire population of the little village 
was in the road, and as I passed along I 
kuew by their murmuring con'\"ersation 
that they regardeù my action with pro- 
found misgiving. I feIt, as I returned 
their touch of the cap and bado them 
good-by, a little like the gladiators of old 
who, about to die, s:11uted Ca'sa.l'. 
At the gate my Htrange guide, ,,110 had 
not moved from the spot where I first 
found him, insisted on bking my lug- 
gage, and buckling' his Htl'apS al'oullcl it 
and tlinging it over his back, he handed 
me his stick, and without a word Rtrol1e 
off straight towa1"<1 the black mountaill 
whoso vast wall towered above us to the 
clouds. 
I f:!hall never forget that climh. 'Ye 
were hardly out of the roa<1 before we 
began to R"cenJ, and I had Bhortl
. to 
stop for breath. 1Iy guitle, however, 
if silent "'a
 thoughtful, mHl he soon 
caught my gait and knew when to pause. 
Up throug-h the <luRk we went, he guid- 
ing' me, now by a wonl, telling me how to 
step, or now turning to give me his hand 
to help me up a steep })lace, over a large 
}'ock, or arouwl a baa angle. POl' a time 
we harl heard the }'oar of tho torren t as 
it boiled below us, but fiS we ns('ended it 
Imd gradually hushcd, find we fit length 
were in 8 region of profound silence. 
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The night "aH f'louùy, and as dark as it 
{'vcr is ill midHumJllf'l' in t hat far north- 
ern latitudo; hut I 1.nf'\\ that \\(. \\ 're 
elilUhing' alollg' the cd
c of a prcf'ipic , on 
ß na.rrow loa
f' of 1'0('1. nlong 111ft ítu.c of 
the cliff, The vaHt hlaL'k \\all nho\"c us 
rmw H11('{'r up, anù I could feel rather than 
HPH that it \\ en t as ,.,}Wf r cIo\\ n, t hou
h 
my Right coula not pPllctratc tl1 . du.rk- 
ncss whidl mIca the d(\ep spa' · helow. 
',"cha.<1 hpcn ('limhing' alJOut three hoUlos 
when Buddenly my guide a:;topp .a, awl 
unwinùing his rope from his "aist, L(>ld 
it out to me. I ohP.p.d Jli!i siknt gu,t- 
ure, and Inutling it around JJlJ hod) ga\ 
him the eud. Ho wrapped it ahout him, 
and then taking me hy the nrm, aq if I 
had heen a child, he lell mo H}.mh- nlolJ a 
the narrow leùge armmtI the facè of tb
 
wu.Il, Htep hy Htep, tt'lling III where to 
placp my feet, and \\niting till they were 
tirmly planted. I began now to under- 
stalHl whv no one eycr \\ ('nt "oyer the 
mountain'" in tho ùay. "e were on a 
ledge nearl)" three thou
mnd feet highA 
If it ha<l not heen for the strong, tirm 
hole] on illY arm, I ('oul.1 not }Jll\ e ",tood 
it, As it was I ùared IJOt think. 
uli- 
denly we turned a sharp angle ana fount! 
ourselves in a curious semicircular pIace, 
ahnoHt leycl, and tift.), or si"t
. f('('t tIp(,}) 
in the concave, as if a great piece bad 
been gouged out of the mountain by 
the glacier which mu,;t on co ha,'c ht'cn 
there. 
"This is n curious plnce," I ventured 
to sa\". 
"it is," said my guidt
. "It is the 
Deyil's Rent. "\len haye died JlCre." 
Hit-; tone was almost tien'p. I acc('pt . 1 
his explanation silentl)". '\"e pt\Sß.J the 
singular spot and once more wpre on the 
ledge, hut it was not so 1111.1'1'0\\ fiq it had 
been the other sido of tho Devil's Seat, 
and in fifteen minutes" e had ('roR:o,t.d tLe 
Hummit and thf" path \\Ídt>npd a little 
and hogan to descentl 
.. You do well," Raid m
' gnic1e, bripfl,), 
"hut 110t n
 gooll as DoetorJohn." I \\.lH 
"ell content \\ ith being' ranked a good 
seconù to the doctor just thell. The 
rain had ('ea.sed, t}1(' Hky Imd p:u'Uy elt'ar- 
{.(l, awl ItS wo began to deSCf'll(l, the c.,rly 
twilight of the northern ds"n hegan to 
appear. Fir:-;t the sky heemup ß ell',Lr 
steel-g'ra
' and the tops of the mountains 
became \isible, the dark outlinlo bch-rÏn- 
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ning to be filled in, and taking on a soft 
color. This lightened rapidly, until on 
the side facing the east they were bathed 
in fin atmosphere so clear and transpar- 
ent that tllev seemed almost within a 
stone's thro,,=- of us, while the other side 
was still left in a shadow which was so 
deep as to be almost darkness. The gray 
lightened and lightened into pearl until 
a tinge of rose appeared, and then the 
sky suddenly changed to the softest blue, 
and a little later the snow-white moun- 
tain-tops were bathed in pink, and it 
was dawn. 
I could see in the light that we were 
descending into a sort of upland hollow 
between the snow - patched mountain- 
tops; below us was a lovely little valley in 
which small pines and birches grew, and 
patches of the green short grass which 
stands for hay shone among the great 
bowlders. Several little streams came 
jumping down as white as milk from the 
glaciers stuck between the mountain- 
tops, and after resting in two or three 
little lakes, wbich looked like band-mir- 
rors lying in the grass below, went 
bubbling and foaming on to tbe edge 
of the precipice, over which they sprang, 
to be dasbed into vapor and snow hun- 
dreds of feet down. A half-dozen sheep 
and as many goats were feeding about 
in the little valley; but I could not see 
the least sign of a house, except a queer, 
brown structure, on a little knoll, with 
many gables and peaks, ending in the 
curious dragon-pennants. which I recog- 
nized as one of the old N orsk wooden 
churcbes. 
'Vhen, howm er, an hour later, we had 
got down to the table-land, I found my- 
self suddenly in front of a long, quaint 
log cottage, set between two immense 
bowlders, and roofed witb layers of 
birch bark, covered with turf, which was 
blue with wild pansies. It was as if it 
were built under a bed of beart's-ease. It 
was very old, and had evidently been a 
house of some pretension, for there was 
much curious carving about the doors, 
and indeed about the whole front, the 
dragon's head being distinctly visible in 
the design. There were several lesser 
houses which looked as if they had once 
been dwellings, but they seemed now to 
be only stables. 
As '
'e approached tbe principal door 
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it opened, and there stepped forth one of 
the most Htriking figures I ever saw-a 
young woman, rather tan, and as straight 
as an arrow. l\lv friend's words in- 
voluntarily recuIT
d to me, "A daughter 
of the Vikings," and then, somehow, I 
too had the feeling he had expressed, 
"Poor thing." Her figure was one of 
the most perfect I ever beheld. Her 
face was singularly beautiful; but it was 
less her beauty than her nobility of look 
and mien which impressed me. The 
features were clear and strong and per- 
fectly carved. There was a firm mouth, 
a good jaw, strong chin, a broad brow, 
and deep blue eyes which looked straight 
at you. Her expression was so soft and 
tender as to haye something pathetic in 
it. Her hair was flaxen, and as fine as 
satin, and was brushed perfectly smooth 
and coiled on the back of her shapel
y 
head, 'Which was placed admirably on 
her shoulders. She ,vas dressed in the 
coarse, black-blue stuff of the country, 
and a kerchief, also dark blue, was knot- 
ted under her chin, and fell back be- 
hind her head, forming a background 
for her silken hair. 
Seeing us she stood perfectly still un- 
til we drew near, when she made a quaint, 
low courtesy and advanced to meet her 
father. 
"Elsket," he said, with a tenderness 
which conyeyed the full meaning of the 
sweet pet term, "darling." There was 
something about these people, peas- 
ants though they were, wbich gave me a 
stl.ange feeling of respect for them. 
"This is Doctor John's friend," said 
tbe old man, quietly. 
She looked at her father in a puzzled 
way for a moment, as if she had not 
heard him, but as he repeated his in- 
troduction a light came into her eyes 
and coming up to me she held out her 
hand saying, "".,. elcome." 
Then turning to her father-"Have 
you a letter for me, father?" she 
asked. 
"No, Elsket," he said, gently; "but I 
will go again next month." 
A cloud settlecl on lwr face and in- 
creased its sadness, and sbe turned her 
head away. After a moment she went 
into the house and I saw that she was 
weeping. A look of deep dejection came 
over the old man's face also. 
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I FOUND that my friend" Doctor John," 
strange to relate of a fisherman, had not 
m..aggerated the meritH of the fishing. 
How they got there, two thousand f('ct 
above the lower valley, I don't know; 
but trout fairly swarmed in the little 
streams which boile{l among the ro('ks, 
and they were as greedy as if they Lad 
never seen a fly in their lives. I shortly 
became contemptuous toward anJthing 
under three pounds, and addressed my- 
sclf to the task of defending my flies 
against tho smaller ones and keeping 
them only for the big fellows which ran 
over three })ounds-the patriarchs of the 
streams. \Vith these I bad capital sport, 
for they knew every angle and hole, 
they sought every coign of vantage, and 
the rocks were so thick and so sharp 
that from the time one of these veterans 
took the fly it was an equal contest 
which of us should come oft' victorious. 
I was often forced to rush splashing and 
floundel-ing through the water to my 
waist to keep my line from being sawed, 
and as the water was not an hour from 
the green glaciers ahove, it was not al- 
ways entirely pleasant. 
I soon made firm friends "ith my 
hosts, and varied the monoton,' of catch- 
ing three - pounders by hell;ing thetn 
get in their hay for the winter. Elsket, 
poor thing, was, notwithstanding her 
apparently splendid physique, so delicate 
that she could no longer stand the fa- 
tigue of manual labor, any extra exer- 
tion being liable to bring on a recur- 
rence of the heart-failure from which 
she had suftered. I learned that she 
had had a violent hemorrhage t" 0 sum- 
mers before, from which she had come 
near dying, and that the skill of my 
friend, the doctor, had doubtlebs sayed 
her life. This was the hold he had on 
Olaf of the 
lountain, this was the 
" small service" he had rendered them. 
By aiding them thus, I was enabled 
to be of material assistance to Olaf, and 
I found in helping' these gOOll people 
that work took on OIlce more the de- 
light which I remelnbereù it used to 
ha.ye under like circUlllstances when I 
"a
 a boy. I could cut or carryon 
my back Ìoads of hay all day antÌ feel 
at night as if I had been playing. f;uclt 
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is the singular eficct of the spirit on 
lahor. 
To nmke up for this, }:lsket "ould 
S01oetÌ1ueR, whcn I wcnt fishing', tale h('r 
knitting and keep me company, sitting 
at a litth. di
tal1ce. "ïth her pale, cabu 
fa.ce and shiuing )mir outlillc,l agnin!-.t 
the background of bel' 8ad-{'olored ker- 
chief, 1-o1l(
 looked like a mourning angel. 
I never Haw her HllJile excPI)t when her 
fa.ther cct.me into her preAencp, and W]lCU 
she smiled it was as if the sun had 8ud- 
deuly come in at a window. I began to 
understand the devotion of tllCS(
 t" 0 
strange people, so like and yet bO dift'er- 
ent. 
One ralny da)' she had a strange turn; 
she began to be restless. Her large find 
eyes, usually so calm, heeame hright ; the 
two spot
 in her cllC{.ks lmrned 
 et 
deeper; her face grew anxious. Then 
she laid her knitting aside and took out 
of a great, chest something 011 which she 
began to sew busily. I was looling at 
her, when she caught my e) e and smiled. 
It waR the first time she ever Rmiled for 
me. " Did you know I was going to h(' 
married?" she asked. jm;t aq an Al11eri- 
can girl might have done. And before I 
could answer she hrought rue the work. 
It was her wedding dre
s. ., I Laye 
nearlv finished it," Rhe said. Then sbe 
brought me a box of old silver orna- 
ments, such as the X orsk brides wear, 
and I)ut them on. 'Yhen I haJ admired 
tbem she put them away. .lUter a litth
 
she arose and began to wander about 
the house and out into the rain. I 
watched her with interest. Her fath{r 
came in, aud I Haw 0. distressed look come 
into his eyes. He went up to her and 
laJing his hand on her dre\\ her to" ßrc1 
a Heat. Then taking down an old Bihl(\ 
he turned to a certain place and Legan 
to read. He read first the ninetieth 
Psalm: ., Lord, thou hast heen our re- 
fuge, from one generation to another. 
Before the mountains were brought 
forth or eyer the em.th nnd the \\orhl 
were'made, thou art God from eYer1a
t- 
ing, and ,\orld without end." Then he 
turned to the chapter of 
econd Corin- 
thians which is a part of our hllrinl 
sen ice: "Xow is Christ risen fronl the 
dead and become the first-fruits of th('11.1 
that 'slept," (.ic. His \ oicc was dear, 
rich, u.nd dcyout, and he read it "ith sÍll- 
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gular earnestness and beauty. Then he 
opened his hymn-book and began to 
sing a low, dirge-like hymn. I sat silent 
watching the strange service and noting 
its effect on Elsket. She sat first like 
a person bound, struggling to be free, 
then became quieter, and at last perfectly 
calm. Then Olaf knelt down and prayed 
o
e of the most touching prayers I ever 
heard. It ,vas for patience. 
"'hen he rose Elsket was weeping, and 
she went and leant in his arms like a 
child, and he kissed her as tenderly as 
if he had been her mother. 
Next day, however, the same excited 
state recwTed, and this time the read- 
ing appeared to have less effect. She 
sewed busily and insisted that there 
must be a letter for her at L-. A vio- 
lent fit of weeping was followed by a par- 
oxysm of coughing, and finally the old 
man, who had sat quietly by her with his 
hand stroking her head, arose and said, 
" I will go." She threw herself in to his 
arms, rubbing her head against him in 
sign of dumb affection, and in a little while 
grew calm. It was still raining and 
quite late, only a little before sunset; 
but the old man went out, and taking 
the path toward L- was soon climb- 
ing the mountain towarr1 the Devil's 
Seat. Elsket sat up all night, but she 
was as calm anù as gen tle as ever. 
The next morning when Olaf returned 
she went out to meet him. Her look 
was full of eager expectancy. I did not 
go out but watched her from the door. 
I saw Olaf shake his head and heard her 
say bitterly, "It is so hard to wait," and 
he said, gently, "Yes, it is, Elsket, but I 
will go again," and then she came in 
weeping quietly, the old man following 
with a tender look on his strong, weather- 
beaten face. 
That day Elsket was taken ill. She 
had been trying to do a little work in 
the field in the afternoon, when a sinking 
spell had come on. It looked for a time 
as if the poor over - driven heart had 
knocked off work for good and all. 
Strong remedies, however, left by Dr. 
John, set it going again, and we got 
her to bed. She was still desperately fee- 
ble and Olaf sat up. I could not leave 
him, so we were sitting watching, he one 
side the open platform fireplace in one 
corner, and I the other; he smoking, 
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anxious, silent, grim; I watching the 
expression on his gray face. His eyes 
seemed set back deeper than ever under 
the shaggy gray brows, and as the fire- 
light fell on him he had the fierce, hope- 
less look of a caged eagle. It was lato 
in the night before he spoke, and then 
it was half to himself and but half to 
Ine. 
" I have fought it ten long years," he 
said, slowly. 
Not willing to break the thread of his 
thought by speaking, I lit my pipe 
afresh and just looked at him. He re- 
ceived it as an answer. 
" She is the last of them," he said, ac- 
cepting me as an auditor rather than 
addressing me. " 'Ye go back to Olaf 
Traetelje, the blood of Hal'ald Haar- 
farger (the Fairhaired) is in our veins, 
and here it ends. Dane and Swede have 
known our power, Saxon and Celt bave 
bowed bare-beaded to us, and with her 
it ends. In this stronghold many times 
her fathers have found refuge from their 
foes and gained breathing - time after 
battles by sea and land. From this nest, 
like eagles, they have swooped down, 
carrying all before them, and here, at 
last, when betrayed and hunted, they 
found refuge. Here no foreign lÜng 
could rule over them; here they learnt 
the lesson that Christ is the only king, 
and that all men are his brothers. Here 
they lived and worshipped him. If their 
dominions were stolen from them they 
found here a truer wealth, content; if 
they had not power, they had what waEl 
better, independence. For centuries 
they held this last remnant of the domin- 
ion which Harold Haarfarger had COll- 
q uered by land, and Eric of the Bloody 
Axe had won by sea, sending out their 
sons and daughters to people the lands; 
but the race dwindled as their lands had 
done hefore, and now with her dies the 
last. How has it come? By betrayal, 
as ever! " 
The old man turned fiercely, his breast 
heaving, his eyes burning. " "T as she 
who came of a race at whose feet jarls 
have crawled and kings have knelt not 
good enough! " I was hearing the story 
and did not interrupt him-" Not good 
enough for him," he continued in his 
low, fierce monotone. "I did not want 
him. 'Vhat if he was a Saxon? His 



fathers were our boatmen. Bather Cuut 
8 thousand times. Then the ra('o would 
not ha \'e died. Then she would not Le 

not be so." 

rhe reference to her re('all{.ù him to 
himself, ana he suddenly relapsed into 
sileucc. 
"..\t least Cnut Imid the scorc," he 
began once more, in a low, intensc un- 
dertone. "In his arms he bore him ùown 
from tho Devil's Sent, a thousand feet 
sheer on the hard ice, where his cursed 
body lies crushed forever, a witness of 
bis fa1sehoo(1." 
I (lid not interrupt, and he rewarded 
my l)atience, gi\Íng a more connected 
account, for the first time addressing 
me dire('tly. 
"Her mother died when she was a 
child," he said, softly. His gentle voice 
contrasted strangely with the fierce un- 
dertone in which he had Leen speak- 
ing. "I was mother as well as father 
to her. She was as good as she was 
beautiful, and each day she grew more 
and more so. She was a second Illge- 
borg. J{nowing that she needed other 
companionship than an old man, I 
sought and brought her Cnut (he spoke 
of him as if I must know all about him). 
Cnut was the son of my only kinsman, 
the last of his line as well, and he was 
tall and straight and strong. I loved 
him and he was my son, and as he grew 
I saw that he loved her, and I was not 
sorry, for he was goodly to look on, 
straight and tall as one of old, aud he 
was good also. And sbe was satisfied 
with him, ond from a child ordered him 
to do her girlish bidding, and be obeyed 
and laughed, well content to have ber 
smile. And he would carrV' her on his 
shoulder, and take ber on tile mOlln tain 
to slide, fLlld gather her flow-erb. And 
I thought it was well. And I thought 
that in time they would marry anll ha.ve 
the farm, and that there would be chil- 
dren about the house, and the valle) 
mi
ht bc filleù with their yoices a
 in 
the 01<1 time. \nd I was content. And 
one day he came! (the reference cost 
him an effort). Cnut found him fainting 
on the mountain find brought him here 
in his armH. He had cOllle to the villa
o 
alone, and the idle fools there Lad tol<1 
him of me, and he had asked to mept 
me, and they told hiIll of the mountain, 
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Ilnù that Donc could pa.
M the DC\.il's 
Le<lge hut those who had the old blood, 
aull that I loved not t:itrangerH; lLUtI he 
said he would pass it, uml h
 ha<l ("Ollle 
fiwl passpd s
l.fel'y the nd.rrow ledge, und 
reached the Devil's :-)('at, \\"11('n n stone 
had. fallclJ. upon him, alHI Cuut hac] 
fowHI him there fainting, and ha(llifte<1 
him ancI hrought him }u.re, ri-;king lùs 
own life to so., e him on the ua-rrow 
ledge. And he W1.S nt'ur to df'uth for 
clays, aud Hht" nursed him and Lrowrht 
lù b 
m from the grave. 
" At first I ,\as cold to ]1Ïm, hut tL('re 
was something about him that dre\v me 
and held me. It was not that he was 
young awl taller than Cnut, and fair. 
It was llot that his cyes wcre clear and 
ftùl of light, and hi; figure r;traight as 
a )'oung pine. It waH not that he hacI 
climbed the mountain and pLLHhCd the 
narrow leclge aud the Dcvil's Seat alone, 
though I likell well his a('t; for none but 
those who have Harold Haarfarger's 
blood have done it alone in nll the 
Jears, though ruany have tried and 
failed. I asked him "bat men call('d 
him, and he said 'Harold;' then, laugh- 
ing, Baia some called him 'Harold the 
Fair-haired.' The answer pl(.a.sed IllC. 
There" as something in the naIùe which 
drew me to bi1u. I Lacl thought of Har- 
old Haarfnrger, aud that later H 1.rol<.1, 
who, though a Dane, died bravely for 
his kingdom wben his brother hetrayed 
him, aud I held out I1l
' ]um<.1 awl g"'\ e 
him the clasp of friendt:;hip." 
The olù mnn })aused, but nfter n brief 
refle('tion proceede(l : 
" ,r e maJe him welcome fU1<.1 we 10\ cd 
him. He l.-new the" arId and could tell 
us Illany things. He knew the story of 
Xorway aud the Yiking:.:;, and the Sagas 
were on his tongue. Cnut 10\ ed him 
and followed him, and she (the p
m"f" 
which alwa,'s indil'ah'll her who tillct] 
hi23 thoughts)-shc, thf'n but n girl, 
laughed and Hang" for him, and he sang 
for her and Lis voi('e was ril'h .Lll.l 
sweet. '.\nd Rho went out with him to 
fish and to climb, and often, WhCll Cnut 
and I werc in the field, we woul<1 IlPnr 
her laugh, ('lear aud fresh from tbe 
rocks Lesido the streams, as he told her 
some fine t:itory of his England. He 
Ht1.\"ed IlPre a mouth awl a wef'k, and 
thèn departed, saying he "auld come 
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again next year, and the house was emp- 
ty and silent after he left. But after a 
time we grew used to it once IllOre, and 
the winter came. 
" 'Yhen the spring returned we got a 
letter-a letter to her-saying he would 
come again, and every two weeks an- 
other letter came, and I went for it and 
brought it to-to her, and she read it 
to Cnut and me. And at last he came 
and I went to meet him, and brought 
him here, welcome as if he had been my 
eldest born, and we were glad. Cnut 
smiled and ran forward and gave him 
his hand, and-she-she did not COlne 
at first, but when she came she was clad 
in all that was her best, and wore her 
silver-the things her mother and her 
grandmother had worn, and as she 
stepped out of the door and saluted 
him, I saw for the :first time that she 
was a woman grown, and it was hal"d to 
tell which face was brightest, hers or 
his, and Cnut smiled to see her so 
glad." 
The old man relapsed into reflection. 
Presently, however, he resumed : 
"This time he was gayer than before 
-the summer seemed to come with him. 
He sang to her and read to her from 
books that he had brought, teaching 
her to speak English like himself, and 
he would go and :fish up the streams 
while she sat near by and talked to 
him. Cnut also learned his tongue 
well, and I did also, but Cnut did not 
see so much of him as before, for Cnut 
had to work, and in the evening they 
were reading, and she-she-grew more 
and more beautiful, and laughed and 
sang more. And so the summer passed. 
The autumn came, but he did not go, 
and I was well content, for she was 
happy, and, in truth, the place was 
cheerier that he was here. Cnut alone 
seemed downcast, but I knew not why; 
and then the snow came. One morning 
we awoke and the farm was as white as 
the mountains. I said to him, , Now 
you are here for the winter,' and he 
laughed and said, 'No, I will stay till 
the new-year. I have business then, 
and I must go.' And I turned, and her 
face was like sunshine, for she knew 
that none but Cnut and I had ever 
passed the Devil's Ledge in the snow, 
and the other way by which I took the 
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Doctor home was worse then, though 
easier in the summer, only longer. But 
Cnut looked gloomy, at which I chid 
him; but he was silent, and the autumn 
passeù rapidly, so cheerful was he, find- 
ing in the snow as much })leasure as in 
the sunshine, and taking her out to 
slide and race on shoes till she would 
come in with her cheeks like roses in 
summer, and her eyes like stars, and 
she made it warm where she was. 
"And one evening they came home. 
He was gayer than ever, and sbe more 
beautiful, but silenter than her wont. 
She looked like her mother the evening I 
asked her to be my wife. I could not take 
my eyes from her. That night Cnut was 
a caged wolf. At last he asked me to 
come out, and then he told me that he 
had seen Harold kiss her and had heard 
him tell her he loved her, and she had not 
driven him awa:v. 1\ly heart was wrung 
for Cnut, for I loved him, and he wept 
like a child. I tried to comfort him, 
but it was useless, and the next day he 
went away for a time. I was glad to 
have him go, for I grieved for him, and 
I thought she would miss him and be 
glad when he came again, and though 
the snow was bad on the Illountain he 
was sure as a wolf. He bade us good- 
by and left with his eJes looking like 
n. hurt dog's. I thought she would have 
wept to have him go, but she did not. 
She gave him her hand and turned back 
to Harold, and smiled back to him when 
he smiled. It was the :first time I had 
not been glad to have her smile, and I 
was sorry Harold had stayed, and I 
watched Cnut climb the mountain like a 
dark speck against the snow till he dis- 
appeared. She was so happy and beau- 
tiful that I could Dot long be out with 
her, though I grieved for Cnut, and when 
she came to me and told me one night 
of her great love for Harold I forgot my 
own regret in her joy, and I said noth- 
ing to Harold, because she told me he 
said that in his country it was not usual 
for the father to be t
ld or to speak to 
a daughter's lover. 
"They were much taken up together 
after that, and I was alone, and I missed 
Cnut sorely, and would have longed for 
him more but for her happiness. But 
one day, when he had been gone two 
months, I looked over t]1e mountain, and 



on the snow I saw ß black speck. It 
had not heen there hefore, awl I watched 
it as it moved, and I knew it was Cnut. 
"I said nothing until ho came, and 
then I ran aud nwt him. He wa.s thin, 
nnd worn, awl ol<ler; hut his eyes had 
a look in them which I thought was joy 
at getting home; only they were not 
80ft, awl he looked taller than \\ hen he 
left, and he spoke little. Hi
 eyes sof- 
tened when she, hearing his voif'e, came 
out and held out her hand to him, smil- 
ing to weleome him; but he did not kiss 
her as kinsfolk do after long absence, 
and when Harold came out the wolf-look 
came back into his eyes. Harold looked 
not so pleased to see hilli, but held out 
his hand to greet him. But Cnut step- 
ped back, and suddenly drawing from 
his breast a letter, placed it in his palm, 
saying slowly, 'I have been to England, 
Lord Harold, and have brought you this 
from your Lady Ethelfrid Penrith-they 
expect you to your wedding at the X ew 
Year.' Harold turned as white as the 
snow under his feet, and she gave a cry 
and fell full length on the ground. 
"Cnut was the first to reach her, and 
lifting her in his arms he bore her in to 
the house. Harold would have seized 
her, hut Cnut brushed him aside as if 
he had been a barley-straw, and carried 
her and laid her clown. ,rhen she came 
to herself she did not remelnuer clearly 
what had happened. Hhe was strange 
to me who was her father, but she knew 
him. I could have Hlayed him, hut tihe 
called hÌ1n. He went to her, and she 
understood only that he was going away, 
and she wept. He told her it was true 
that he had loved another "'"0 III an and 
had promised to marry her, before he 
had met her, but now he loved her bet- 
ter, and he would go home anù arrange 
everything and return; awl she listened 
and clung to him. I hated him and 
wanted him to go, but he was my guest, 
ftnd I told him that he could not go 
through the t3now; but he was deter- 
minerI. It seemed as if he ,,,,,anted now 
to get away, and I was gla<l to have him 
go, for my ('hilll was strange to me, and 
if he had deceived one woman I knew 
he might another, and Cnut Raid the 
letter he had spnt bv him before the 
snow came was to say'lle would come in 
time to be married; and Cnut said he 
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lived in a great ca,;tle awl 0\\ nee I broad. 
landB, more than one {'ould. bee from 
the whole mountain, awl his people had 
brollO'ht him in antI asked him Illl111J' ques- 
tions of him, and offered him goltl to 
bring the letter back, and he refused the 
gold, and hrought. it without the golc1; 
anù some said he had decpived more than 
Olle woman. .And Lord Harold \\ ('nt to 
get ready, and she \\cl't, and moaut-eI, 
and was strange. Aud tl1(11 Cllut \\"('11t 
to her and told her of his 0\" n love for 
her, and that he was lo,} al to Iwr, but tihe 
waved him from her, and when he cLskclI 
her to marry him, for he lo\'ed her truly, 
she said him nay" ith violence, so that 
he came forth into the air looking white 
as a leper. And be sat down, and when 
I came out he was sitting on a st.Jne and 
had his knife in his hand, looking at it 
with a dangerous gleam in hiB e
'es; 
and just then she arose and came out, 
and, seeing him Hitting with his knife, she 
gave a start, and her manner changed, 
and going to him she spoke softly to 
him for the first time, aud made him 
yield her up the knife; for she knew 
that the knife hung loose in the sheath. 
But then she changed again and all her 
anger ro
e against Cnut, that he had 
brought Harold the lettcr which carried 
him away, and Cnut sat s3.ying nothing 
and his face was like Atone. Then Lord 
Harold came and sai<1 he was read}., and 
he asked Cnut wmùù he carry his lug- 
gage. And Cnut refm
ea, and then fotud- 
denly looked him full in hi
 face, and 
said, , Yes.' And Harold en tered the 
house to say 
ood-ùy to her, and I 
heard her weeping within, and my heart 
grew har<l against the En
lishman, and 
Cnut's face was black with anger, and 
when Harold came forth I heard her crv 
out, anù he turned ana Em.ill he woul
l 
return, and would write her a letter to 
let her know when he woul!l return. 
But he said it fi!i one tipeaks to a child, 
not meaning it. ..\lld Cnnt went in to 
Bpeak to her, but I heard her driye him 
out as if he had be('n ß dog, awl he 
came for
h with his fnce like n wolf's, 
and takin
 up Lorù Harold's lu::
n.ge, 
he set out. And so the
. went over th(\ 
mountain. 
" \n<l all that night she lay a,,- ake, 
and I heard her moaning, and all np
t 
day 
jhe sat like btone, and I milked the 
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goats, and her thoughts were on the let- 
ters he would send. 
" I spoke to her, but she spoke only 
of the letters to come, and I kept silence, 
for I had seen that Lord Harold would 
come no more, for I had seen him burn 
the little things she ha.d given him, and 
he had taken everything awa:y, but I 
could not tell her so. And the days 
passed, and I hoped that Cnut would 
come ::;traight baek; but he did not. It 
grieved me, for I loved him, and hoped 
that he would return, and that in time 
she would forget Lord Harold, and not 
be strange, but be as she had been to 
Cnut befoloe he came. Yet I thought it 
not wholly wonderful that Cnut did not 
return at once, nor unwise ; for she was 
lonely, and would sit all day looking up 
the motmtain, and when he came she 
would, I thought, be glad to have him 
back. 
"But at the end of a week she began 
to urge me to go for a letter. But I 
told her it could not come so soon; but 
when another week had passed she be- 
gan to sew, and when I asked her what 
she sewed, she said her bridal dress, and 
she became so that I agreed to go, for 
I knew no letter would come, and it 
broke my heart to see her. And when 
I was ready she kissed me, and wept in 
my arms, and called me her good father; 
and so I started. 
" She stood in the door and watched 
me climb the mountain, and waved to 
me almost gayly. 
"The snow was deep, but I followed 
the track which Cnut and the English- 
man had made two weeks before, for no 
new snow had fallen, and I saw that one 
track was ever behind the other, and 
never beside it, as if Cnut had fallen 
back and followed behind him. 
And so I came near to the Devil's Seat, 
where it was difficult, and frOln where 
Cnut had brought him in his arms that 
day, and then, for the first time, I began 
to fear, for I remembered Cnut's look 
when he came from the house when she 
waved him off, and it had been so easy 
for him with a swing of his arm to have 
pushed the other over the cliff. But 
when I saw that he had driven his stick 
deep in to hold hard, and that the tracks 
went on beyond, I breathed freely again, 
and so I passed the narrow path, and 
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the black wall, and came to the Devil's 
Seat; and as I turned the rock my heart 
stopped beating, and I had nearly fallen 
fronl the ledge. For there, scattered 
and half-buried in the snow, lay the pack 
Cnut had carried on his back, and the 
snow was all dug up and !>iled about as 
if stags had been fighting there. From 
the wall, across and back, were deep 
furrows, as if they were ploughed by 
men's feet dug fiercely in ; but they were 
deeper toward the edge, and on one 
spot at the edge it was all torn clear 
from the black rock, and beyond the 
seat the narrow path lay smooth, and 
bright, and level as it had fallen, with- 
out a track. l\Iy knees shook under 
me, and I clutched my stick for sup- 
port, and everything grew black before 
me : and presently I fell on IllY knees 
and crawled and peered over the 
edge, but there was nothing to be seen, 
only where the wall slants sharp down 
for a little space in one spot the snow 
was brushed R\Vay as if something had 
struck there, and the black, smooth rock 
showed a clean edge, cutting off the 
sight from the glacier a thousand feet 
down. " 
The old man's breast heaved. It was 
evidently a painful narrative, but he kept 
on. 
" I sat down in the snow and thought; 
for I could not think at once. Cnut had 
not wished to murder, or else he had 
fl ung the Englishman from the ledge 
with one blow of his strong arm. He 
had waited until they had stood on the 
Devil's Seat, and then he had thrown off 
his pack and faced him, man to man. 
The Englishman was strong and active, 
taller and heavier than Cnut. He had 
Harold's name, but he had not Harold's 
heart nor blood, and Cnut had carried 
him in his arms over the cliff: with his 
false heart like water in his body. 
" I sat all day and into the night there; 
for I knew thàt he would betray no one 
more. I sorrowed for Cnut, for he was 
my very son. And after a time I would 
have gone back to her, but I thought of 
her at home waiting and watching for 
me with a letter, and I could not; and 
then I wept, and I wished I were Cnut, 
for I knew that he had had ône moment 
of joy. And then I took the scattered 
things from the snow and threw them 



over th(' ('lifl:'; for [ won1<1 not kt it 
be kIlO\\ n that Cnnt IW,ll thl1lg' tho 
Englishman on:r. It woultl he talke'] 
about oyer the IUouutain, fI.lul ('uut 
would he thought ß murderer, ILwl H0l110 
would S3." he hacl ùone it foully; anel:;o 
I wput 01
 oyer t 11(" . 
mountain, aJHl told 
it there that Cnut 
al1(l the English- 
IllfUl h:lIl gone 0' er 
the ditì' together in 
the snow 011 their 
wa,', awl it was 
tb(
tlght t1mt a slip 
of Rnow had car- 
ried t ll<'lll, nnd I 
came Im('k and told 
her only that no 
letter håd come." 
Hp was silent 80 
long that I thonght 
he had eurle.! ; Lut 
presently, ill a 
,'oice 80 low it Wll.S 
just like a whis- 
per, he a<1lh.d : "I 
thought she wouItl 
forget, hut she has \\ " (&I
 
not, find eH
n' fort- '/ 
night she begiuH to 
sew her dress aud I 
go 0' er the moun- 
tains to give her 
pea c e; fo r eae h 
time she d ra W8 
nearer to the end, 
and wears away 
more auù Jllorè, 
and somp llay the 
thin hlaac will 
1mn p." 
" The thin hlnc1e " 
wa
 alre:ul." Rllfi}>- 
ping. ß n Ù (' Y {' 11 
while he was 
speaking' the last fihres were giving wa
'. 
'I'll(' silt.w'(' whil'h followell his worlls 
were broken hy Elsket; I hean I fi strange 
sound ana Elskct called feebly, "Oh, 
fn,ther." . 
Olaf went (pIil'kl)" to her helbille. I 
heart! him Hay, "'I y (XQ(1 in Heaven 
 " 
and I Rprang up ån(l joined him. It 
was a IH'lIlorrha a e. Her liCe-hlu()(1 \\ 11:-; 
flo\\ iug from h
r lips. 
hc could nut 
last like that tell minute:;. 
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Pro\"i(lC'lltinlly t11(' l'f'lI1('llif'S provided 
hy J)octor John \\f.r' ricriit at hUIH] und 
tiUlliks to tlW1l1, thc C;iUJliOn ti(l: w
 
Htn.
.Pt1 1)pforp liff' \\"put out; hut it \\ll5 
soon apparent thut IIf'I' btn.m
th \\ U
 
gonc and hcr power c
lmu 't '(1. 
". f' "orked on
r 
IIf'r, hut h('r }mls(' 
wus rUlluiug do\\ 11 
lile a IJrol(.n cIo .k. 
There" ß'i 110 time 
to 110.\" got a l'h
'- 
si{'ian, e,en had 
tlU'ro LN n one to 

f't. I 111('11 tioJ1(.d 
it; Olaf ,.,huok his 
lw:ul. "She is in 
tlH' llfindH of God," 
he said. 
Olaf never left 
tlw hedside {'
C(-pt 
to heat water or 
to get Home 8timu- 
laut fur her. 
But, notwith- 
stuudillg every ef- 
fort, HIlt! failed to 
ralh'. '1'he oyel'- 
ta
èd heart was 
gi \ ing out, nlld all 
da," Þhe hank titeacl 
ih': I never saw 
s{u'h a d('sl'ernte 
face us tlmt old 
man's. It hauD ts 
me now. H llf'lcl 
her h n n d, no\\ 
gI'O\\ iug coltl, 
agninht Lis chcek 
t(
 kpf'P it wnrlll- 
Htrok('d it and ki s- 
ell it. _\.8 the 
hort, 
qui{'k 1.r('nths 
(,UI1lC, \\ hil'L pre- 
c -de (.li..;solutioll, 
he Sllllk on his 
kUh,;o\. \t first. IU' huril'll hi
 flLc(' in his 
IJ:lIHb ; th('u, ill the agon
 oC hi'i Ù('
puir. 
he hegnn to Hpí'al aloud. I 11('\ (r 11('11.1,(1 
a more Illtwin
 nppenL It" ß.::) ß man 
Hp('n.kin
 ful" to Cucc \\ ith God. for one 
ahout to cnter his pre:-.eu('(-. Hi-l f'
't.S 
werf> wille OIWU, n.s if IH' su" Hi' f1l<'e. 
Hp (lillnot a
h. thnt she should Lf'spareù 
to him; it \\US nIl for hi!' ., Jo:Ishet:' bis 
.. Darling." that tJ('
l"" "onl,! 1.. bel' 
.' 1I1'rckr:' and kall her hu;idt.' the still 
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waters; that. she might be spared all 
Buffering and sorrow, and ]un-e peace. 
Presenth' he ended and buried bis face 
in his hantis. The quick, faint hl'eaths 
had died away, awl as I looked all the still 


"You will stay with me?" 
"Yes, always.;' 
"If Cnut c
nlles ? " 
"Yes, my Elsket." 
" If Cnut comes-" 
Her true loyer's name 
was the last on her lips. 
Very faintly he bent his 
ear to'her lips. " Yes?" 
But we neyel' knew just 
what she wanted. The dim, 
large eyes closf'c1, and then 
the lids lifted slowly a lit- 
tle, there ,vas a sigh, and 
Elsket's 'watching 'was oyer, 
the weary spirit was at 
peace. 
"She is with God," he 
said, calmly. 
I closed the white lids 
gently and llloved out. 
Later I offered to help him, 
but he said "X 0," and I re- 
mained out of doors till the 
afternoon. 
About sunset he appeared 
and ,vent up toward the old 
church, and I went into the 
house. I found that he had 
laid her out in the large 
room, and she lay 'with her 
face slightly tUl:ned as if 
asleep. She was dressed 
like a bride in the bridal 
dress she had sewn so long; 
her hair was unbound, and 
lay about her, fine and silk- 
en, and she wore the old 
siher Ol'naments she had 
showed me. No hride had 
eyer a more faithful atten- 
dant. He had put them all 
upon her. 
After a time, as he did 
" Elsket was weeping, and she went and leant in his arms like a child." not COIlle back, I went to 
-Pa
e 2B2. look for him. As I ap- 
proachefl I heard a dun, 
tlnunpillg sound. "
hen I reached the 
cleared place I found him digging. He 
had chosen a spot just in front of the 
quaint aIel door, with the rude, runic let- 
over her tel'S which the earliest sunbeams would 
touch. As I came up I saw he was dig- 
ging her graye. I offered to help, but 
he said" X'o." So I carried him some 
food aud l)lacing it near llim left him. 
Late that evening he caUle down and 
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white face on the pillow I thought that 
she had gone. But suddenly the large 
eyes slowly opened wide. 
"Father," she said, faintly. 
"Elsket," the old man bent 
eagerly. 
"I am so tireLl." 
"l\Iy Elsket." 
" I loye vou." 
"Yes, Ill)? Elsket." 



fl,sked 111<- if I would sit HP that night. 
I told him Yes. H thauk(',l mt' awl 
W(.ut into th
 howit'. Iu a littlE' whil. 
ll(' came out awl sih.utly 'H'Ut up th(' 
path toward the 1ll0l11lta.iu. 
It was a strange night that I SP('llt in 
that sileut ,-allpv in that still hOI1RP, 
onl.\" I, tuHl the ,'leat1 girllyiug tlu'rc so 
white and peaceful. I had strange 
thoughts, awl the earth aud things 
earthly 11isappparp,I for me, that uight 
shut in by thtnie mountain "aUs. I 
was cut off frolll all hut God awl 
the t1P:ul. ] ha\-e t1(.ar ones in IH'ay('n, 
and I \\ as nearer to t1IPm that night, ami, 1 
the mountain-tops of Xorwa,\', than I wa.s 
to earthly frielHIR. I think I was near('r 
to heaYe
 that night than [ ev('l' shall 
ùe again till I get there. 
Day hroke like a great pearl, hut I 
dill not heetI it. It was all p('a('p. 
Huddenl.'" t}wre \\ as a step outsille, awl 
Olaf, with his faf>e drawn and gray, antI 
howing uuder the weight of the hur<lcn 
upon his sholùder, skppetl wearily ill at 
the door. 
To do Rlsket honor he Imtl heen over 
tht' mOlTutain to get it. I hdpctl lift it 
dowu and pL'ìce it, and then he "aite,l 
for me to go. ...\.8 I passed out of the 
door I saw him hentl oyer the (JlIÏt.t 
sleeper. I lool,;:ed ill later; he hall pl:L<'etl 
her in the COffill, hut the top ":t
 not on 
awl he was 011 his kuf'f's hesid(' her. 
He diel not hun" IH'r that lla,' ; hut lIP 
never left her si<l
; he sat hy h
r all day 
awl aUllight. 
 ext ùay he came to the 
door an<llooketl at 111e. I WPllt ill aIlll 
understood that he wante(l llle to look 
for the last time on her faee. It" as 
fairer than I ('\'el' saw it. He had l'ut 
her flowers a11<1 pla('ed tht'l11 all ahout 
her, and on her breast was a slllall pa.ekC't 
of If'tters. \.11 care, all suffering, all that 
wa
 lllereh' of the earth were cIe:ms('ll 
awm', and' she lookell as slIP lav like a 
JeaJ angel. After I came out '[ heard 
him fastening' on the top, anll when he 
finisheel! went in a
ain. H(. woulll ha\"c 
attempted to carr
. it hy hiJll
(']f hut I 
restrained him, anll without :t wor<l he 
took tLe hea<l and I the foot, awl so lift- 
ing her telHlerh' we wellt gf'llth out a11l1 
up toward the 
'hurch. ,r e ha;l to pal1
e 
and rest Rt'yeral titHeS, for he was nlmost 
worn out. \ftpr we ha<llow('l"{'ll lif-r into 
the graYe I was in doubt what to do; hut 
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Olaf drpw from hiR ('oat IIi,; two LookH, 
:Ulll stalHlÏllg ('los(' In' tile !-lill<< of the 
grave he OP<<'IH'll first the little Bihl(. anù 
lwgan to reall ill a 10\\ hut cliHtilH.t ,"oicc : 
" Lor<<l, tho11 hast h(.pu our l"('fu
e, from 
one gell<'l'a.tioll to :tuot1H'l". Jkfon' thp 
1ll0UlltainH \'\"('1'(> hrought forth, or (., (.1' 
t11f
 ('arth atHl U)(' \\01'111 "er(' lll:ule, thou 
a.rt (iolI from e,"í'rLlstiug, awl \\orlel 
without ('n,l." 
\\'I)('u h( fÏnisllf'd tllÍH h(> turned and 
rea,l aga.iu: h 
ow is ( 'hriHt l'i<';('ll froUl 
the dead, awl lJeCOlllC the fÏrHt-fruits of 
tlH'lll that slept," etc. The
 were the 
psalm 0.11<1 the dmpt('r "hi{'h I had 
heard him n':l<I to Elshet that fÏrst day 
whell she he<:mue exeited, and Vo'ith 
whieh he ]md so often charmûd her ]"('st- 
less Sl)i ri t. 
He dosed, ana I tlJonght he VoW'; done, 
hut he opeuf',llIis hywn-hook and turn- 
ing o\"er no few lea\ e
 sang tho ....:uue 
hymn he Imll sung to her that <.lay. He 
sang it all tlu'ough to the end, tll(o low, 
strange, dirge-like h}mn, lUHl challted 
as it "as hy that 01<1 nUlll alone, ",tanù- 
ing in the "fa,liug' en.:ning' light h('side 
the gra\"e which he h:u 1 dug for Lis 
claughh.r, I l1e\"('r heard :m).thing 60 
moving. Then he knelt, nnd cla,;p- 
illO' hir; hawls often'l] n. IUlLY..}'. Tbe 
w
nls, from hahit, rnl) almos't aR they 
IUl.tl done when hp had prayed for 
Elsket hefore, that God would l)e her 
Rhf'l)herd fi1}( I l('atl ht-r 1)<< .side the ",t ill 
waterA, awl gi,-e her peace. 
"'hen be "as through I "aited 0. little, 
awl then I took up a f;pat1c to 
}('lp 
11Ïm' hr:.t he rcadH'd out and took it 
qnieth- ntHl b('ein o ' that IJe \\nn1t'cl to be 
alone Î left him. r"' He Illeant to 110 for 
l:1!o1kpt all the last sal'red uftiC('s himsdf. 
I was sO fatiguet} that on reacbiD
 
the hom:;e I tlroppe<<l oft. to sl('pp and 
slept till morning, and I do not know 
wh('n he came into the hotlsP, if h · I'nme 
at all. ,rhen I waket! early ne'\. t lllo1 n- 
iul1' he '\I.1S not th('re, uilil I rol-'(, Ilnd 
'H
lt up to Ulp churl'h to huut for him. 
HI "US 
itting lluietl.'" Le...i<<le tllf' gra,'e, 
and I saw that he hall plucp<l at IIt.r Ilt'ad 
a little erOS!i of l)ir<<.hwooll, on \\ bil'h be 
hatl hnrne,l one word, !o'illlpl
, 
., 1-:1 
I\FT." 


I spok(. tù him, u
killg hiw to <"Ollie to 
the hou:3c. 
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" I saw that he had placed at her head a little cross." 


"I cannot leave hel'," he said; but 
when I urged him he rose silently and 
returned with me. 
I remained with him for a while after 
that, and each day he went anù sat bv 
the grave. At l:;st I had to lea\Te. oI 
urged him to cume with me, but he re- 
plied always, "X 0, I must watch over 
Elsket. " 
It was hte ill the eveniug when we 
Bet off to Cl'OSS tIle mountain. ,re callie 


by the &alne path b
' which I had gone, 
Olaf leading lue as earefully anù hold- 
ing me a:-; steadily as when I weut over 
before. I stopped at the church to lay 
a few wila flowers on the little ycllow 
mound ,,-here Elsket slept so q
.1Ïctly. 
Olaf saiclnot a word; he simply waiteù 
till I was <lone auù then followed me 
dumhly. I was so filled with sorrow for 
him th
Ü I did not, except in one place, 
think much of the fearful cliffs along 
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1Vhich we maù!' onr WRY. At the Devil's 
Se It, indec(l, Ill)" IH'r\(Ui for n moment 
Hc('med shaken (1.wl almost gave wa
 as 
I tllougLt of the false )'ouu
 lord whose 
faithleHslle!'ll1'l haa cam;(.d ull the lI1il-iPIJ' 
to theHe simple, kindly folk, and of tile 
tipree YOUllg' Xorseman whv had there 
found so swe(.t II revenge. But \\P (':LlIle 
on uwl pas
e(l the ledge, awl Htru
'k the 
hroa.Ier path just after the day hroke, 
where it was no longer l){'rilous hut only 
}minful. 
Thero Olaf paufie.I. "I will go Imek 
if you don't want me," he s,Úd. I did 
not need his services, hut I urged him to 
('ome on with me-to pay a visit to hiq 
friends. "I have none," he Raid, sim- 
ply. Then to come home "ith me :nul 
live with me in old Virginia. HL Haid, 
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"
o," It. U must watch o,"cr .El&kct." 
So tinnJIy I had to W\6 in, and "ith a 
clasp of tLo ImD(l nIHl fL I1H'68ab( to 
"her frÏf'wl." Doctor John, to "rl.ll1em- 
her El'ik(,t," he "ent l)fJ.ck and was Boon 
1000,t amicI the rockH. 
I Wll'i half-way down \\ hen I reached a 
e}('ar(.d phC6 ån hour or so !at or, and 
turned t,o look bu. 'k. Tlu Hhnrp un ,l( 
of the Dc, iI's Lcdge was the high 'st 
poiut vi...ihle, the very pinnaelL of the 
mountain, and tIl('re, denr ngaiust UJ( 
ImrniHhcd Htecl of the morning tikJ, on 
tl1t. Yer
' e(lge, clear in the rare nhllos- 
plH'l"í' "as a <;rnaH figure'. It Rtood for a 
second, a hlack point di!:.tinct1y outlined. 
ana then disappeared. It was Olaf of 
the 'fouutnin, p-on(' hnck to 1.( ep watcL 
over Elsket. 
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THE GREAT KI
G'S DREA1\t 


I LOOK npon her, 
-('arnillg, 
She sleeps so htill by my Hide; 
A,ud the strange stolH.'H light, r--till hurnin
. 
Falls on tlU' fRC(> of illY hri(l( ; 
An(l IIlV hand that hath 
lCYer left her, 
Lies 'by her, hut toucbes nor stirs: 
And the wealth of whieh IHiR h('reft l)
r 
Lies heaped at my feet n.nd heTh. 


Our gems do not flash or f\parkle, 
But glow with a 1ll0\ ('1(>HH spar1. ; 
Our hours flash not. nor darkle, 
'Vith the pulRing of day antI dark; 

;1fe, dc{'p in our hri(lal dmmb(.r, 
,\
 e hpf'<l not the t;tùrm nor the. 
LOW ; 
It RceIlleth, "e {"annot remember 
"Then it was not a1\\"nYR 80. 


And as at the first t;he a(loT( d lUe. 
Her love in her heart ..till kef-pb ; 
For sIlt: lieth turned toward J1H 
"ïth her 
mile U}lOll bpI" lil'
 ; 


V01_ X.-2ti 
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And I know, 'tis to-da
T's thoughts make her 
So happily, lightly sleep; 
I still my breath, lest it wake her 
Lest she wake to the old, and weep. 


See, still are her robes not faded; 
The fire of the carbuncle throws 
On the rounds of her eyes deep-shaded 
A light that is like the rose ; 
Her breast, that was once so crnel 
Sleeps still as that first night-hush- 
"\Yas it the red-rayed jewel 
Or I, who lllaùe her hlush? 


Is it mortal bliss, hereunder? 
I wonder what luen would say- 
Do they wOI'k yet, out there, I wonder 
In the yellow light they call day? 
Could they break to their great King's chamber 
And v.-ish to theil' IGng good-night? 
Or good-morrow? I cannot l'emelll bel' 
Time, in this scarlet light, 


:\Ieseemeth, the air lies chilly 
N or so sweet as it was hefore- 
\Vhat's this? the great Queen's IiI)' 
In petals on the floor? 
It has fall'n from her white hand, drooping 
Along the coverlet- 
Shall I call? 01' shall I stooping 
Her 10tos blossom get? 


And strange! there's a sound! I remember 
'Tis long since I heard a sound- 
Do they dare, to their great King's chamber 
Break in, frmll the common ground? 
The golden cloths are shaken 
By a strange white radiance borne 
Through the pyramid's hall-Å waken! 
Awake, my Queen! 'tis Dawn! 


-Kay, I know. Spicèd and gUlluny, 
These are cerements, not robes of our pride; 
And she is of Eg
1)t, a mummy, 
And I lie dead hr her side; 
'Tis the carbuncle'sL light irumol.tal 
That burns in its setting of rust- 
The Earth-shine breaks through the portal !- 
And she and I fall into dust. 
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Japanese Parliament BUlldine-Befor. the Fir. 


PARLIA;V1ENTARY DAYS I
 JAPAN. 


Ry John fl. lVjg/Jlor
. 


T HEH1
 was somethillg' tragic ill tho 
burning of the Hous
s of Par1ia- 
D1eIIt so soon after their occupa- 
tion. A tire, eYen n. conflagration such 
as thiH wa:-J, is cOUlIllonplace enongh, 
espf'cially in this land, whcre everybod)' 
expects to be burned out sooner or later, 
and s('ar('pl)' a night pm;:ies without lurid 
skiPH and jangling bells. ßut the 1'a1'- 
limncllt Houses, in a 'Way, stood for all 
that haa been achieved in political prog- 
l'ess since lI-WH, ThC'y seeuled to he the 
bodily C()nSnIllnHltiOl
 of the past, and 
the palp
ble s:ìfpguard of the futurc. 
For the nation to n.wakp awl find its 
represpntu.tive!i without a home was a 
shock ana a forcho(lin
. ".\.n enemy 
has tlone this! " was, I suppose, the first 
thonght that c:une to the mind of ever)'- 
one. The milHl turned, naturally, to a 
suspicion of intrigue, 3.nd could 'not at 
first ac('ept the faet of a('ci(lpnt, for it 
waH not in accord with thc fitncss of 
things, with the justice of Nature, that 
a nation's hopes should be visited" ith 
such (lestru('tion. 
.As for the buildings themselves, there 
waq hut little in thelli to suggest the 
lawl of tlH' HhogUllS awl thc :\IikadoH. 
One might have imngincll tha.t th(\ plaee 
of the nation's deliherations would be 
some massive pile, "ith hron.d o\"pr- 
hanging roof:-. and 
olid pillflr
, ,\ ith 
gilded rafters and can ed architraves, 
with cloisters and trellises and hrOll/e 
lanterns without, auel la.cqllPred paupls 
and hrn.sFi-lllouutpel doors within. Hut 
one Raw in reality quitc R. Jifferent 
struchue-a very plain, dull-gray, dap- 


hoardeel huilding, with windows anù 
corllicf's of the himpl(.st mill-\\ ork, '" ith 
large staring gahlf's, aud quite lnlro of 
all but the mûst úrdinarv ornalllcnta- 
tion. \.S one aligLh.d fro
 the jinriki- 
sha. at the porte-cochl're, flucl Hh
l)pt'el 
inside the doors, one was e\"en léo.;
 likdv 
to <1Üwover any outward marks of wh
t 
we consider the ùistindivdy .Japal1e!->e. 
First 'W.ui encountered a phfll:ul'\. of 
atten<lants-not very busy, to Lc surf', 
and ra.ther Illore numerous than tlw 
circuIllHhmces appeared to rC(fl1Íre. hut 
reHplenùent in silver huttons and lacc, 
and topped with the awk"llrd ncr- 
man cap of military cut. If )'OU suc- 
ceeded in passing thesc ,\ at('hful guar- 
dians of the portal (which without a 
s(!uare pastehoar<1 of eahalistil' l'onh'nti 
was well-nigh impossihle), you founel 
yoursclf in a maze of long, lofty cnrri- 
dorA, of stair.'a.sps auel lmlustradeH, car- 
pets au(l hrocade hanhrings. stove
 und 
stamped wall-paper, dÎIuinuti, e ptl.gcs- 
dark-hairpd chenlbs - in l>uttons, 2111<1 
other tokcns of Europc's '\aJ
. Finally, 
wht'n ,ou t'ntpreù either of the Cham- 
hers, l
n(l saw the maroon-ll'at}wr sent
. 
the voluminou:i hl\ll
ings (1ra]>(.(l in ap- 
proved 'Yestcrn ('UITCS of sbu1ied S) m- 
metry, the stage-like recu.,:-> fl]>}>rnpriatt.el 
for thc offie('r:i ßwl Government tll'lt- 
g-n.tCt;, the broad sc:mi-circIc of Lf'ucJJl?s ; 
when yon met at the door thp .lal'ppr 
memher from Tokio or Yokohama., "ith 
one hand in hiA side-pock('t (8 habit in- 
to which there has h('('n a fat'ilis tlt'.";'.""- 
.'.11.... in .Tnpnu) and tb( otl)(>r hol.ling' 8 
Hu.,-alH\ {of Yokolmm:l ma1.('); when thp
e 
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things met your eyes you wondered 
whether after all the sl)irit of old Japan 
was not a tradition only, whether the 
nation had not become hopelessly "
est- 
ernized. It was and is hard not to be- 
lieve that the graft is a Huccessful and 
permanent one, that the Government 
and at least a part of the people have 
cúme to think and to feel, as well as to 
build, according to adopted fa!:;hions. 
But when vou turned back into the 
picturesque gardens that surrounded 
the Houses, 'vou noticed that the hand 
of the native gardener had not lost its 
cunning. The waste that was taken for 
the Parliament buildings had been skil- 
fully metamorphosed, and a pleasure- 
park had taken its place. The gnarled 
and twisting pine, with reddish hark 
setting off the dark-green needles-one 
of the indelible memories of Japan for 
every sojourner here; the gracefully 
rounded cedar, with rich golden tilJS; 
the tufted a'wogiri, with smooth green 
trunk and limbs-these saluted the eye 
in scores. Some of them reached thirty 
or fort
T feet in height, and flourished as 
though they had known no other soil; 
yet only a twelve-month before they had 
all been growing in some distant quar- 
ter. True to tradition, a gl'OUp of these 
trees stood directly between the outer 
gate and the fl'ont 
ntrance, convention- 
ally concealing the entrance-porch from 
passers-by. Away to the right, if you 
followed the l)ath around to the l'ear 
(passing the nwmban or porter's lodge, 
a necessary feature of every public 
building or gentleman's estate), another 
Beene reminded 
TOU that old Japan is 
only just below the surface. Entering 
the waiting-room of the seryants, you 
found the soft straw mats, the glowing 
hibachi, the chatting servitors crouched 
around it with outstretched hands. 
Here you saw the bamboo pipe, the sin- 
gle whiff of smoke, the bowls of rice, 
the teapot always on the coals. You 
heard the long-drawn gurgle of the tea- 
sipping, and the familiar sharp rap of 
the pipe on the hibachi to knock out the 
a
hes. Passing through the halls to the 
Chambers, you felt that no such porter!:; 
and attendants were ever met with in 
other countries. Their position was 
menial enough, but their }JeartJ' polite- 
Dess and friendly courtesy, eSI)ecial1y to 


the foreigner, rm-ealed unmistakably the 
centuries of breeding behind them; for 
courtesy lllay be called the flower of 
Japan's civilization, and one of her chief 
lessons to the people of the "
est. Then 
you entered the House of Peers, and 
found Viscount Torio resigning his seat, 
in true old hara-kiri spirit, because the 
President ruled him out of order in 
presenting an irrelevant motion. Oyer 
on the other side, in the Lower Cham- 
ber, YOU heard of fourteen members of 
the Budget Committee presenting their 
resignations, in the same style, becauRe 
of thwarted plans and misunderstood 
motives. N um berless similar tokens 
would be founò, in Parliament and out 
of it., of the continuity of Japanese 
thought and conduct. Some of the out- 
ward and visible Higns of 'Yestern life 
have been assulued. But the genius of 
the country, with its virtues and its 
failings, is 
as strong and individual as 
eYel'. If Japan has imported some par- 
liamentary rules and a design for its 
National Chambers, it has not discarded 
- for it cannot - the ancestral traits 
which win be the controlling influences 
upon the action of tbe national repre- 
sentatives. 
The Parliament buildings were burnt 
down (apparently the fire was set by 
defective electric lighting apparatus) on 
the night of January the 19th last. 
But they are to be restored substantial- 
l:y according to the old })lans. Against 
the cheapness of the structure nothing 
can be said. This first erection was 
never intended by the Government to 
be anytl)ing but a temporaryone-part- 
ly because, when the plans were made, 
nobody knew just how well the Parlia- 
mental':Y experiment would succeed, 
partly because funds for an adequate 
building were not easily to be spared. 
The original appropriation was onl
T 
80,000 yen, but it grew, with unexpect- 
ed needs, to something over 200,000 
yen. The permanent structure, how- 
ever, will probably receive an appro- 
priation of 3,000,000 yen. 
But no one can fail to regret that a 
foreign moùel was adopted, or to hope 
that the permanent Houses will have 
better fortune. There is to-day in 
Japan a noble opportunity for the de- 
velopment of its historic architecture, 
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for it,; adaptation to 1ll001C'rn uec(ls in 
the way of puhlic buildings. '1'1)(. field 
is waiting for the right man to under- 
take the tas1.. It will he unfortullat if 
Japan's peculiar na.tional t)1>oS aro to 
remain e'lemplined ouly in the UlUnu- 
ments of the feudal eÎvili1'ation. )[any 
of these are tlisa.ppea.ring, )"car by 'yea;. 
'Vi thin a few month!:), the finest ya
hi/,:i 
gate in 'l'okio - standing at the en- 
trance of tho old yashiki (city-manRiou) 
of the daimio of Choshiu - Ims been 
razeù, and there is literally not one 
stone left upon another. The old type 
must ue perpetuated and brought in- 
to harmony with the new conùitions. 
The Parliament buildings offer an e
- 
cellent opportunity for the Government 
to lend aid and encouragement to this 
branch of art as it has to others. To 
add another to the imitations of ".. est- 
ern mocles which form the staple mo(l- 
ern architecture of this part of the Far 
East will be to sb,n<l still instead of 
going forward. 
Of course, two reasons were of chief 
influence in the adoption of a foreign 
type for the present Houses-one, tho 
having ready at hand definite European 
and American models, and the other, 
the potent wish to equip the nation 
with such of the outwanl insignia of 
""estern constitutional methoùs so that 
the Japanese demand for treat.
" revision 
c
nnot in decency be refuse<l by tho 
'Vestern powers. This last con
idera- 
tion is and must be an ever - present 
one. 'Yhen we consider the aptness of 
foreign ohservers to discern not mudl 
more than the surface of things, we do 
not wonder that the Government strains 
all efforts to make that surface as like 
as possible to that which the foreigner 
associates habitually with progress and 
civilii'ation. 
To an ..\merican these builtlings oug-llt 
to have a peculiar significance, for it is 
here that we sha.ll see, within the ne
t 
8core or two of years, the events that will 
mark outwllrJly the working out of 8 
tnùy rcpre
entative government. Ima- 
gine, for an instant, the founders of one 
of our gigantic dose corporations- 
the Equitable Life, for example-forceù 
by the logic of e\ cnts to put the ('on- 
trol of its stock into the hands of the 
policy-holders, surrenùerin
 to them 


21.) 


the choice of dirp(.to!"R, awl tho PO\\ .r 
to dispm;f' of nS
f'ts. This is jU"lt tLe 
proct's
 that i"l going on in .Jal'anf'.., 
politics to-(la
.. The JUen who now COIl- 
trol national ufTairs 'H.'re, until lately 
onl\" ordillar\" ...am 111"ai in rauk. In vo.t: 
ing"" themsel;es titles, Home sevcn ,-eo.r"l 
ago, all< 1 emerging as counts and bar- 
onH, they did not cllfillge thi'i fad. 
During the dec'lde l
ïO-bO, one or an- 
other of two or three groups-number- 
ing in all less than a (lo.len IIlPll, helù 
the reins of power. The ultima.te di. 
rectors of policy \\ere reull
 fewer. In 
IH70 IGdo, Saigo, awl Okubo were 
these men. Kido, the great inspiring 
minù of the Hestoration, died in lh Ii. 
Saigo, the brave lC'at]('r of the Satsuma 
clan, perishe<1, like Brutus, on his own 
sword, after defeat in the Ratsuma re- 
hellion of the bame ;year. Okubo, who 
with the young Ito, then succeéded to 
practical control, 'WaS assassinated in 
UH8. ,rith him purel.)" personal gov- 
ernment is Haid to have ended, and an 
opportunity for the diffusion of pO\\t.:r 
occun"ed. FI"OIll that time until \\ ithin 
a year or two, the situation has heen a 
re"Sllltant of several forces; hut Ito's 
general intluence, shared however with 
Inoll
-e (his companion in 'Yesh'rn exilo 
and Htudy in the cla).s beforo the Heä- 
toration), seems to have predominated. 
Tho nurn her of tho youllg('r men 
vearh" admitted to a share in the close 

orp
ration - such as :\Iatsukata, ::\10- 
ri, )[utsu, and .\.woki - haH constantly 
inC'l"{'ased. \Ieanwhilo a Htill larger 
throng has been knocking for admis- 
sion, anù as the ne"t celltur
" goes for- 
ward, hundreds \\ ill join it. III cstah. 
lishing in 1

1 a national Parliament, 
the Government thought. bc
'ond much 
douht, that it wa:i pn'paring for thes 
cla.morous patriot
 n. mod{'st \"estilmle, 
which Hhonlù satisfy their political as- 
pirations, but shoultl he surroUIllletl h
' 
iron constitutional \\nUs. through "hich 
the
" could not plL
S further. There can 
be no (louht now, howf>ver, that the 
voice' of Parliamf'ut wiU tioon :;ountl 
throllt.J'h all the chambers of Go,ern- 
ment ö ana that tho rí'strid(.(l \ t'stihn1c 
must' CJ'ive way to we do not know "hat 
8paci;u
 accòllIlllodations. I said that 
the Go\ernment regunle(l the }mrlia.. 
ment aH un e
p('riIlH..'nt of \\ho,,(' futUlü 
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no one could be certnin. Rut the first 
few weeks of its session sufficed to con- 
vince all that the experimental stage 
was over almost before it had begun. 
Parliament has leaped full grown into 
its place, like l\Iinerva from Jove's head. 
The Government itself will fall before 
Parliament will. 


I ought now to turn to some of the 
leaders of the new body, and speak of 
their personality. But as introductory 
to that, and as in some degree explana- 
tory of the immediate and assill-ed suc- 
cess of parliamentary institutions here, 
let me remind you that Japan has had, 
for nearly a dozen years, a systematic 
local self
goYernme
t. No father, with 
a manual of pedagogics in his hand, 
could have begun mOl'e scientifically 
upon the development of his child's 
powers than did this Government upon 
its subjects. In every provincial capital 
now you will see a large stuccoed build- 
ing, roofed with white-bordered tiles, 
where for a decade or more the people's 
representatives have debated and ha- 
rangued to their heart's content over 
schools, salaries, police, irrigation, and 
all the various local interests. In the 
smaller towns you will find district as- 
sem blies, whei-e in the same way the 
people settle their own affairs by de- 
liberation and vote. From small begin- 
nings, in the early seventies, to the 
comprehensive law of 1888, the Govern- 
ment has steadily brought this system 
toward perfection. 
The same rule obtains to-day in Ja- 
pan as in our own country, that usu- 
ally there must be an apprenticeship 
for those who wish to rise in politics. 
Beginning with the ward or village as- 
sembly, a man who shows capacity is 
sent to the provincial Assembly. Here, 
if his talent is of the political sort, he 
may rise to become a provincial senator 
or president of the Assembly, Until 
last year this was his highest reward; 
but now Parliament itself has become 
another step in the ladder. It is the 
legitimate reward of experience and 
good service in local politics. As a 
matter of fact, 134 out of 300 members 
of the Lower House have been mem- 
bers of provincial Assemblies, and, out 
of these, 28 have been Presidents, and 


12 Yice - Presidents. A much greater 
nunlber must haye held seats in the dis- 
trict \.ssemblies. Of the remainder, 48 
1nore have seen service as officials in 
provincial Bureaus, and 20 more in the 
central Governnlent Departments. 
You realize, then, as you look down 
from the gallery of the House on this 
,'aried mass of faces, with a ph'ysiog- 
nOnlY so difficult for the Occidental to 
inte;pret, that by far the greater nunlber 
of them are past-nlasters in their craft, 
that they are thoroughly familiar with 
padiamentary and executive business, 
and that the clash of opinions and the 
din of debate have no novelty for them. 
l\Ieasured b
y the Constituti
n, the Par- 
liament counts only a few months since 
its birthday, and 
e are apt to let this 
color our views of its capacity and its 
destiny. But we must thoroughly un- 
derstand that it stands on a solid past 
of experience and training in politics. 
The diversity of its interests (for law- 
yers, farm - owners, journalists, manu- 
facturel's, educators, merchants, bank- 
presidents, all have a place) assures us 
that it is at any rate a truly representa- 
tive body, and that it reflects accurate- 
ly the opinion and the capacity of the 
Japanese people as a whole. 


From one point of view the personal 
interest of the Parliament centres in the 
House of Peers, for here we find those 
:figures who have been on the stage since 
the Restoration, and continue to playa 
part in this new phase of national life. 
This is, for many of them, the crowning 
reward which their services to their 
country have secured. But some ex- 
planatfon of the J alJanese peerage is a 
necessary preliminary. 
In the pld days the imperial nobles or 
kllfle were distinct from the daimio or 
military nobility. They married only 
among themselves (like the old German 
FÜrslen), and represented in linf'age the 
aristocracy of a thoul:ìand years ago, when 
Japan was in very nluch the same con- 
dition as Europe under Charlemagne, 
The kllgP pOl:ìsessed but a shadow of 
power; they intrigued, they did not 
govern. They had lost influence at the 
same time with their Emperor some 
eight centuries ago; and the num homi- 
nes, the daimio or landed nobles
 at 
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the Leaa of the clans, c1ivi(Ied tLe coun- 
try Rluong tLemsí'ln.t;. But th daimÙJ 
nh;o, like the k'l[J", hécn.me, in course of 
tirue, faiflÍ-anls, aud the /cw'o, or ('Li(.f 
cOUIlseIIort:;, l1uUluged the affairs of the 
cla.ns, But IH'ither kU[J" nor daimio 
were oUe and all figure-heads. '1'he 
dai", io of Satsuma and Tosa especially, 
awl th(. kllge Sanjo and Iwnkura, \\ ere 
mcn uf brains and individuality, kcenly 
interested in the trend of affairs, The 
long clan intrigucs that pre('eded the 
Rcstoration of l
G
 necessaril.)' rcquircd 
n
siHtß.llce at the Imperial court. The 
whole movement was engineered b
' n. 
dozen or more men, includin
 a few 
kllYP and daimio, and several karo and 
leading samurai. 
:Kow, when the daimio surrendered 
their fÌefH - were medilltizeù, as the 
phra
e goes-in 18üU, and the Emperor's 
court was removed from Kioto to Yedo, 
awl new forIlls of ministry were adopted, 
the nobility was, of course, whully dis- 
organized. But a!'\ constitutional days 
approa('hed, it became ne('essary to pro- 
vide n. basis for the selection of the House 
of Pcers. 1\loreoyer, an important con- 
8ideration of policy existed, The spec- 
tade of common samurai coming to rule 
over daimio and kU!Je "US a novel one. 
H was too constant a reminder to the 
multitude that thousands of like rank 
were exeIw,](.d from like power, A gov- 
ernment uf plain :\Ir. Saigo and l\[r. )Iori 
had elements of insbbilitv which ß cab- 
inet of Count Saigo and Vïscount )Iori, 
and HO forth, woul(I be free from. 
So in 18t;-! came the decree creating 
anew the nohility. 
In the distribution of titles nIl the 
\'arious claims were considered. There 
Wf're to be fiye degrees, the nauws of 
whi('h are offi('ially translated ntI l>rince, 
)Iarquis, Count, Vis('uunt, and Baron. 
The membership of a single one of thcf';e 
ranks will suflice us a Hample of thp 
general reconciliation awl amalgama- 
tion of conflicting interests which wns 
hrought ahout. .Among thp t.len
ll 
Princes are- found the five chi('f lollY(, 
nea.rest in blood to the Emperor, the 
daimio of 
atsumn. and Choshin (the 
two dallH most prominent in the I :e- 
8torntion), the two kuge Sanjo and 1\\0.- 
lura, who lent such aid to the Hpstomtion 
conspiracy, and the present representn- 
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ti,c of tilt' ovt'rthro\\n 
hogunnh.. famil
'. 
Iu the other degr . '8 II. placc "u.s fouud 
fur all th\.. daim tJ and /..:1.1.9(' fUlllilil j,( of 
importaru'(>, aud for all tLe l5amll.rat 
fumilic" \\ hOH6 Hcrvi('t s in t lIt Ht..,toru- 
tion were di8tillguish'd. \\ ith g-reat 
Belf-('outrol und propriety, th little band 
of lea(Ien; placed Iloue of tIlt 1t(wi Jff 11,,- 
n s-including tLemseh'es-ubovc tlI 
rank of Count. 
The HouttC of PeérH itHdf v. ß'i forult (1 
in the following v. a): Prin('es I1wI :\Iur- 
quiHes all received s oats. rrolll tL . 74 
Couuts, 1:) "ere ('1108en h) tLew!o,(..h'e8; 
70 of the 2
7 ViRcounts, lLwI 20 of thE' 
104 Barons were 8 .le"t 0.1 in tL tißln 
IWLnUf'r. Then wen.1tl
 "a:i g-in
n it:, 
quota of repre 'ntutioll h,y the (.lcdiou 
of one member front the l{'ading tax- 
payers of ('a('h province. I"inully, !!pecial 
merit flud cupu.city \\t re recog-ni.le(I hy 
the nomination of thre . b 'ore life-mem- 
bers b) tho Emperor (that ib, as inspired 
by the Go, ernment). 
Of courso the chief figure among the 
Peers is Count Ita, who" as IUßrked out 
hy all as the proper man for th{' pre.,i- 
deIlQ'. 'Yere all els' forgotten, his 
services in the framin
 of the Constitu- 
tion entitled him to th plae'e. In Ib....4, 
wLen the Bonrd of Constitutional Rf'- 
fonn was established, he became it!i 
presiùent. To one of tht t"o ..tuff 
into which it divided ,\aø n.,!'Õif{ned the 
investigation of old laws nnd traditions; 
to the other, the stua). of modt.'rn ('011- 
Htitutions. Ito's EUrOpf>lI.ll tour had 
made the results of tho latter't) delibera- 
tiOllS a foregone concIu
ion, for in (Ter- 
ID'èIl)' he ]lßd found the bcst mud I for his 
Constitution, and to-day the political 
methods of this coulltry tall,' in tIlt 
main "ith tllO!ie of (j 'n;lßny,' Thanks 
to tho directing mind of If
, and the 
intelligellt industry of his l'hief a
si
- 
tant!i, Kaneko hl'nLlro, Ito )[i)'oji (wLo 
i!i nol a rcluti\e of tho Count), Inonye 
Ki, and one or two othen
, the ('oll
titu- 
tion wn..<; cnrefullv ana H\H'(,f"ssrulh mß- 
tured. '[1'. Ita 'li
'oji ßI}(I :)Ir, Knuc1.o 
have become members of the Hou.,c of 
Peers by Imperial nomination. :\[r, 
J
all('ko is itti Chief 
 'cretan". Hi... 
name is, perhaps, the be!it kn
" n in 

\.I1lericll of all tho voung-cr gLnl ration 
Lere. 1'l1e practice of lettinR oue man 
"l'.11' the Lpnu1cttcs, bO to sp<,al, Bnd 
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another do the fighting - a practice 
often excusable in part by reason of the 
instability of cabinets-is not without 
its insta
ces in Japan as elsewhere. The 
policy, for example, of many of the De- 
partments has been, and is really, direct- 
ed by capable officers not occup,ying the 
highest places. Japan has a number 
of brilliant ,young men whose services 
will some da,y win them proper recog- 
nition. Saito (Department of Agricult- 
ure and Commerce), Hamao (Education), 
Suyematsn (Interior), Kurino (Post- 
Office), Kikuchi (Justice), these are a 
few of the most prominent. Among 
them Kaneko is to be numbered. On 
important points of parliamentary and 
constitutional practice, his work, though 
not publicly recognized, has been of 
superlative value. It is worth noting 
that of the few names above m,entioned, 
four received their education in Ameri- 
can law schools. 
Kato Hiroyuki is a notable figure in 
the Upper House. For twenty years 
his talents have been exercised for the 
notable benefit of his country. A schol- 
ar by profession, he is one of those who 
are most familiar with the current of 
"7' estern thought in philosophy and 
economics. :\lany of the Americans who 
have rendered service to Japan-Fenol- 
10sa, Chaplin, Terry, and others-will 
remember him as President of the Im- 
perial University a decade ago, and now 
-since the withdrawal of 1\11'. Watanabe 
- he again holds the position. But, 
like so many Japanese scholars, he is a 
politician, too, in the best sense of the 
word. Even before the fall of the Shog- 
unate he had written for private circu- 
lation an essay on constitutional gov- 
ernment. But he did not venture in 
those days to use such a term explicitly, 
and it was only after the Restoration 
that there came into being (invented by 
him), the Japanese term now used, rik- 
ken seitai. 
Another Imperial nominee is 1\11'. 
Hamao, of the Department of Educa- 
tion, to whom I have already referred. 
He should be well known to all foreign 
friends of Japan. He was a member of 
the famous Art Commission which, in 
1888, went to Europe to see what Japan 
could learn from 'Yestern art, and re- 
turned with the report that its true 


course "as to develop the best of itR 
own qualities. He it was who, with 1\11'. 
Okokura (now Director of the Fine Alt 
School), stood by Professor Fenollosa 
(now of the Boston Art l\luseum) in his 
efforts to preserve the masterpieces of 
Japanese art, and to further its develop- 
ment on truly national lines. The his- 
tory of the endeavors of this little band, 
assailed on one hand by the unprogres- 
sive devotees of Chinese tradition (who, 
for example, classified pictures of moun- 
tains into those which had trees and those 
which had no trees), and on the other, by 
the misguided advocates of foreign artis- 
tic methods, would read like a romance. 
The services in this respect of Hamao 
and Okakura (undel. the guidance of 
Professor Fenollosa) will perhaps never 
be generally appreciated in this countrJ. 
But the former has for some time been 
known as one of the minds of most 
promise in the Educational department, 
and he is receiving a part of his reward. 
Another of the younger m,embers of 
merit is Professor Tayama, of the Im- 
perial University, Dean of the Litera- 
ture College. He received his l\1.A. 
at 1\Iichigan University, and has nevcr 
ceased to exert an active influence since 
his return to this country. He has a 
brusqueness and originality which have 
contributed to make him prominent, but 
he has not escaped the charge of incon- 
sistency, and his outspoken ways are 
sometimes not acceptable. 
Of the members who represent the 
wealth of the comm,unity, little need 
here be said. N one of them are of na- 
tional reputation. Only eight of the 
forty-five are of samurai blood. The 
comm,oners are as 
'et the chief kane- 
machi, or money-geÙers. Samurai lin- 
eage is not the best equipment for what 
is regarded as success in trade. 


On the other side of the Parliament 
building assembles a conglomerate bütìy 
of men, all of them active minds, dozel
s 
of them with a national reputation, aud 
many destined to fill a Government po- 
sition in the next decade. I can call 
attention to only a few. 
Let me begin with a personal friend, 
:\11'. Suyematsu Kencho. In England 
his name is well remembered, for hf:' WI:8 
one of the earliest and ablest of tho 
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young Japanese spnt to that country, 
amI he recpi ved a degree from Cam- 
bridge. One of his be"t things in Eng- 
lish is his historical essay idcntif)'ing 
Yoshitsune, the Japanes \ hero of the 
twelfth century, with Jingis Khan. I 
cannot praise so highly his judgment in 
:Ellgli
h fiction, if bis choi('e of "Dora 
Thorne," recently translated b
' him into 
Japanese, was dictat('(1 hy his 0\\ II taste, 
ana not by his opinion of \\ hat th
 
reading public would like. He is a son- 
in-la.w of Count Ito. He held until 
lately a responsihle position in t110 in- 
terior Department, and his prospects 
were such that the resignation of tbis 
office to take a seat in the Lower House 
was somewhat of a surprise. But in the 
present state of the popular mind tbe 
pathway to political success may well be 
through parliamentary aisles. )11'. Huy- 
ematsu ha
 apparently justified bis 
choice of career, for in the House he 
soon hecame one of the leaders of the 
::\Ioderate section (if one may speak of 
sections or parties in a body as little co- 
herent as the present House), and the 
next session will prohably see him head- 
ing a definite party of ::\Ioderates. 
311'. Fujita, too, must here be men- 
tioned. He is the Daniel Lamont of 
Japan, the right-hand man of the able 
politician Count Okuma, who suffered 
mutilation in It!SS at the hanas of a 
would-he assassin. Hesiglling his news- 
paper, he took office to assist his leader. 
In Japanese, by the way, one does not 
<;jn.y literally "right-hand man," but 
koko, or "legH-and-arms." This differ- 
entiation of Japanese politicians into 
f!roups composed of a leader (usually ß. 
ko
hin or man of distinguished services) 
and some able subordinates, is very 
characteristic, ana is ouly one phase of 
a broad tendency ,'isible throughout 
Japanese history. 
111'. Fujita enters with two brot11er- 
journalists of eminence, Ozaki Ynkio, 
and Hhimada Hahuro, both adherents of 
Count Okuma's group, the Kaishin 
(Progressist). )[1'. Shim
uIa. is one of 
the most accomplished minds in the 
Lower House. He proTed his capacity 
to take broad views by an essay puh- 
li
bea SOIUf' years ago, and devotpd to 
the defence of the Shogunate's conduct 
in the treat.}
 negotiations during the 
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dnys of Sir Hutherford Alcock, Lord 
Elgin, an(1 our o\\n 'Iinistpr Townsend 
Harris (that gr<:atest of íoreign diplo- 
mati
t
 in Japan). 'Ir. Shimada "as 
electe.I ('Lairman of the cOUllllitt{ of 
the ,\hole, the third l>osition in rcspon- 

il)ility in the Lon er House, and his 
HUC'('CSS in that capfu'ity bas hel n a re- 
markable one. 
.\s Mr. :Xakajima resigned the preRi- 
IIelley at the dose of tho session, it is 
not unlikely that the mantle of hiH office 
may fall ul;on :\11'. Shimada. 
::\11'. )Iutsu :\lunemit'iu (recently min- 
ister to the United 
tates) has a Rent in 
the House, and is at the baffie time 
:\fiuister of Agriculture and COIU- 
merce. Twelve years ago he wa
 con- 
cerned in some intrigues against the 
Government, and saw the inside of a 
prison cell for some time, but hy some 
demonstration of !)ower he bas suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a place in the Cab- 
inet. The words of )11'. lìukuZ8.\\ß. (the 
Horace Greeley of Japan) in a recent 
editorial, apropos of the question, how 
to get into the Government, will here 
he of interest. The stYle is a chnractf.r- 
istic one of the writer, the pas
ge 
forms a mangen or brief editorial, 8 pe- 
culiar feature of the .Japanese neWf'pa- 
per; it is usually Hatirical, and often be- 
comes the humorous T'ehicle for some 
very hard truths; for if a 11ar(l thing i'l 
to be said, the Japanese Dature prefers 
to put it as delicatel
? as possible. 
" There are two ways of getting the precious 
metals from the condition in which nature 
gives them to us. Eitlwr we a})}\ly fire and 
J;m
lt them; or we mix th('m with water, nnd 
then, by gentle and insinuatin
 means, we frt'e 
the precious suùstancE'. 
o, for the amhitious 
politician in Japan, tlu>re are two nvemJt>s to a 
Government poa:ition. Lt't hhn on the one 
hand attack the Government violently. T 
t 
him kindle a fire of abu:'d. Soon, to stop his 
insistence, they will off
r him his object. " 
place of more ór less artless consE>queuce with- 
in the foM. Or el
e let him attach hima:t'lf to 
some )1inister or othd magnate. Let him 1Jt'. 
come n confidant, sU

t'st plans which wit: lu>n- 

fit his superior, make hiul..elf an indi
p n- 
sable' thus b
 indir
ction autl insinuation \
ill 
he ac'hiève his purpose. Hut in one of tll . e 
hvo \va) s must he proceed." 


This satire must not he taken tooliter- 
ally, but it proceeds from 8 lUan who 
knows hetter thml any other the lights 
nnt! Shtldes of J apanc
o politics. 
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One of the most interesting members, 
in character and history, is 1\11'. Kat- 
aoka Kenkichi, from the province of 
T08a. A Christian preacher, he has 
always taken a prominent part ill na- 
tional politics, and wields an immense 
popular influence in nearly every prov- 
ince. He, too, is a koko, and the leader 
whose cause he serves is Count Itogaki, 
one of the foremost in the overthrow of 
the Shogunate, and the man whose per- 
sistent agitation was responsible for the 
granting of the Constitution in 1881. 
Mr. Kataoka has always been prominent 
in the Opposition forces, and under the 
ill-advised Peace Preservation Regula- 
tions of December 25, 1887, he was im- 
prisoned for nearly two years. 
T'KO of the members who have 9, great 
deal to say on the floor of the House are 
Messrs. Arai Shogo and Uyeki Yemori. 
The former was concerned, in the early 
part of 1886, in the wild and demagogic 
plot to seize Corea, and was sentenced 
to two years' imprisonment. He has 
always been a Radical of the Radicals, 
and his recent }uominence came about 
through his selection, by a group of fel- 
low-members, as spokesman in the in- 
terpellations made to the Government 
on Treaty Revision. Mr. Uyeki is also 
in the Opposition-though not in the 
extreme wing. He is doubtless well- 
intentioned enough, but is possessed of 
an unfortunate temper, as well as a far- 
reaching voice, and he is assuming the 
rôle of "The Great Objector." Not 
long ago I listened to him as he shout- 
ed and stamped, jerking his head 
about and pouring forth violent denun- 
ciations, interrupting a speaker, and an- 
noying the House; but I soon learned 
that the object of his abuse was-an- 
other member who had committed a 
breach of order! 
One more member must be mentioned. 
Everyone 0 bserves the characteristic 
figure of Yoshino Seikei-scholar, peda- 
gogue, and man of affairs. Like Glad- 
stone, he still cultivates rural tastes in 
the miùst of politics, and plants his own 
mulberries. 'Yith Jeffersonian simpli- 
city he continues to wear the hakama 
or divided skirt of the samurai, and, 
alone among all the members, wears his 
hair in the chon-mage or queue style. 
He was for ten years a member of the 


Tokio l\letropolitan Assembly, and for 
a good 1)a1't of his time was its p1'esid
nt., 
and on two occasions only was he ab- 
sent from his seat. The 
ational elec- 
tion saw a good deal of briber
y in one 
form or another, and huge sums were 
spent by the candidates (sometimes 
10,000 yen and more); but 1\11'. Yo- 
shino enjoys the remarkable distinction 
of being the only man who was elected 
without spending a yen on his canvass. 
He was put forward as a candidate for 
the presidency of the House, but was 
too little of a pal.ty man to command 
wide support. He now occupies a lead- 
ing place among the moderate members. 


And now, what of the temper of the 
Houses, and of their manner of doing 
business? 
I shall speak pal"ticularly of the Lower 
House. The House of Peers meets less 
frequently, and its sessions are shorter. 
Its debates are less active and less gen- 
eral, and the occasions of special interest 
are fewer. It must be said that in its 
behavior it has made a far better record 
than its neighbor, while it does not fall 
behind in ability. 
In the Lower House there is verv 
frequently something more than routin"é 
work to attract the interested observer. 
The interest reaches its height when 
some 1\Iinister has been interpella
d 
and placed upon the rack. A few of 
his colleagues attend to lend him coun- 
tenance, the House fills up as it does on 
no other occasion, and auditors crowd 
on tiptoe in the galleries above. The 
rule is that an interpellation may be 
moved at any time by thirty lllembers, 
and the l\Iinister of whom the question 
is asked is bound to set a time and ap- 
pear in the rostrum and answer it. 
Now, if there is one fault that can with- 
out doubt be laid to the charge of the 
Government of the last ten years, it is 
that of keeping too many things secret, 
of not taking the public sufficiently into 
its confidence. Naturally, then, this 
right of interpellation is one of the most 
popular privileges involved in the new 
Constitution. Some one of the sup- 
porters of the motion is chosen as 
spokesman, and then, mounting the ros- 
trum, he speaks to the Government, to 
the House, and to the nation as he has 
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w'ver been able before to H})('ak in Japau. 
] Ie is }>rotecte<l hy his parlio.mentar) 
immunity, anù he docs not forget it. 
Theil the )[ini
tcr Htt'PH fOr\\ard to the 
\'!u'ate(] rostrum (for fin
,thin
 more than 
a brief question or a point of orùcl' 
must be HpOL.l'Jl from tlw rostrum, just 
1H.
low amI ill frout of the Presidcnt), 
and makes his answer. Perhaps he 
o{ff'rs a full tliselmmre. But this is 110t 
always so, for the chanccR are that sOlnp 
state seeret has been inlf uired aft '1', or 
that the question has been too general 
to a<lmit of any (letailed r('ply. The 
latter is a COIllmon fault, and not un- 
naturally, for the whole scope of govern- 
mental policy, forcig-n and intenml, is 
now for the first time ascertainahlo by 
the people. 
uch queries fiS "Is the 
Governmcnt's policy in regard to the 
encouragement of industry to be a posi- 
tive, or a negative one?" were calml
' 
laid before the Thnisters. 
ometimes 
the question gets a very brief retort. 
'Vhell a Vice - :\Iiuister was eXplaining 
the Government bill for the opening of 
a new export harbor, whence sulphur 
could be more cheaply exported, an of- 
ficious member, marching to the ros- 
trum, inquired, with the air of one who 
was exposing the crass ignorance of the 
Government, "I:i there any likelihood 
that, if this port is openeù, it will be 
used for the export of sulphur to any 
extent?" The Vice-:\Iinister, ael \'ancing 
to the vacated rostnun, paused a mo- 
ment, addressed himself impressively to 
the inquisitivc member. "'There is," he 
said, nnd retired to his seat, and the 
House showed its appreciation by laugh- 
ing at the disappointed questioner. 
The most. notable occasion of this 
80rt WILli the interpellation put by 1\11'. 
Ami Shogo to Viscount Awoki, in Dc- 
cembcr, on the subject of foreign policy 
and treaty re\"ision. The Viscount took 
hi!::l stanù
 politely but firmly on the ne- 
ceHsities of diplomacy, and refu!;eù to 
answer fully upon certain dclicate topies 
now under negotiation "ith foreign 
po\\ers. As he retired from the ros- 
trUln a Hcelle of sli
bt ('oIlfllsion oc- 
curred. )11'. Suyematsu wished to re- 
ply to Rome aspersions on argUJucnts 
of his; l\lr. .Arai wantel1 to probe o('('}>- 
er into treatv reyision; others who
e 
names were 
n the list of speakers (for 
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tJWJ have here adupt .d the continental 
practice of gi\ ilJ
 l'rN'c(l('uc(. to tho 
who haw I in tlU'ir llaIlU.:S h('for{'}HllHl) 
claillle(l tJ){ ir rig-htH, and fina1h 
(r. 
rJcki Yt.mori. the u Grt'at Objf:dor 
rObC and douhled the hulJhuh hv il1...it;t- 
iug loudly thut c\'erJbody else 'wß'i out 
of onh.:r. &I Gi-cJw," " (íi-f'/w" (" Pr(:&i- 
(lent," U !>reHident ")-for in parliuID('n- 
tary spcahing the title" 'Ir." is omit
.d. 
rf.souw1eù from a dozen quartcrR. The 
Presid(.nt Imd r(...;toret1 01'(1('1' and dL '- 
ignated the next H}>t.ak('r, \\ hf'u sOIue- 
one dic;eow.:reù that Viscount .\.wuki 
the ohj('('t of the interpellation, IU1.<Ì 
slipped out amid the confusion. Ih re 
was ß pretty situation, for the npp tit( 
of thp House Im(l not nearh. been satt'd 
bJ LiH r('plit's, aua Jet tflt're \It a
 no 
precedent for calliD
 him La.ck. He\"- 
('ral hot-heads saw in the precipitat 
retreat of the )[illi:-,ter an in"iuIt to t1.<., 
House, and a livel\" discu
sion clltmul 
until the time for adjournment arrin;ù. 
In the on1inar.r sel'-ision, there iR littlt. 
or no lapse from propri(.t
.. 'I'he ru.ual 
expression of appro\"al is " hiya-hi.ya!" 
whil'h is not11Ïng more nor less than an 
adapted" hear, hcar !" At the opt'Ding' 
session, a patriotic member. with a 
touch of fllnatieisID, ohjected to the Uh 
of foreign ]Jhrast's on the floor of Par- 
liament! 'rLerc i:i almost no buzz of 
con\"en:;ation, and little reading of doeu- 
ments or uewspapers, and no IDO\ ing 
about of members. The rattling, chat- 
ting, and lllo\Ïng about ßnd genf.ra1 
inattention which murk 80 many .\IHt'ri- 
can legislatur{>R, D.wl sometimes ùrown 
the voice of tLc debater, arc entin.l
' 
absent. Eneh IlH'mher Hl.t>Il1S to lx'- 
lie\"e that there is a duh' to listen as 
well as to attend. Xo st"ranger is aJ- 
mitted to the floor, A tiresome HPUik- 
er may produce a Emd(ll"ll l'pille1llil' (If 
coughing. and "Hold on!" "Once is 
enough!" sOIUctimu; grf'cts 8 HJ>l'ltkl.r 
who rises too nftt'n. Thl' HI )lbl i
 
always ready to laugh at a good point 
made from the rostrum, anti 8 full 
heart frf'qnentl
' flpf'nls out ha"til
' 
without ohtaining l('o.\'e. .\fter some of 
the recen t scellPs in our 0\\ n CongT('8
 
and in certain 'Y e<.itt'rn ]l'
is1at un s, it 
"oult1 hp impertiul'llt to -critici 
 the 
Japallt...o legislature for breo.clh::! of 
orùer. It must he said, Lo\\('\"er. that 
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things do not always proceed in the 
conventional manner. l\Iore than once 
there ha ye been scenes of confusion like 
the following: 


"The President called for an open ballot. 
Meanwhile the Hou::;e had been falling into 
more aud more confusiou. Members were 
s
eaking without leave, others shuffled with 
their feet, and some harumered their desks 
with the upright sticks on which their num- 
bers were written. l\Ir. Kudo insisted on 
speaking, although forbidden to do so, and l\Ir. 
Inonye shouted that he ought to be removed 
from the House." 
":\lr. Kikuchi opposed the motion. :Mr. 
Inonye declared that l\lr. Kikuchi's discourse 
sounded like the rough draft of a rustic dis- 
course. )Ir. Tanaka shouted out 'silence.' 
l\Ir. Kikuchi, after further interruptio1l8, 
failed to obtain a hearing, and descended from 
the rostrum. . . . Other members asked 
that the usual midday receJ':s be taken, the 
hour being past noon. :ì.\Ir. Kudo called out 
to the President to be good enough to leave 
the House. Repeated calls for a recess ensued. 
l\Ir. Tanaka asked whether the President liad 
power to prevent the members from eating 
when they were hungry." 


The difference between the Commons 
and the Peers was never more promi- 
nent than at the closing moments of 
the session (Saturday, l\Iarch 7th). 
For three hOUI'S before the House had 
been in a chaotic state. A frantic rush 
took place, each one clamoring to have 
his measure disposed of. One member 
despairingly cried out," Is there no 
such thing as order?" Another sug- 
gested that the only way to reach an 
adjournment was for the members to 
leave the Chamber without ceremony or 
semblance of order. Finally, with some 
parting flings at the Government from 
one or two malcontents, an adjourn- 
ment was l'eached. But the Peers, 
calmly laying over unfinished business 
at an early hour in the afternoon, lis- 
tened to arÎ address from theÏ1' President 
dealing with the significance of the 
occasion, and then, the session being 
declared at an end, they all joined in 
cheers for the Emperor, the Constitu- 
tion, and the President of the House, 
and separated decorously and amicably. 
But these scenes, rare at best, count for 
little. There is no sign of anger, of tem- 
per in them. Japanese excitement 
effervesces quickly. It is common 
enough to see two students debating 


away with unrestrained vehemence, and 
then one ends with a sally of wit, which 
sends them both into a burst of laugh- 
ter. The Japanese are impulsive by 
nature, and where their strict canons of 
courtesy do not check the expression of 
feeling it finds vent easily and dissipates 
itself. 
Apart from the question of decorum, 
however, there are a dozen ways in which 
the House does not conform to what we 
regard as indispensable parliamentary 
rules. There is no formal opening of 
the House for business. The President 
and Secretary enter and take their seats, 
the members being already in their 
places, and the orders of the day are 
read. In true Japanese style, the session 
opens some fifteen or twenty minutes 
after its appointed hour. The Presi- 
dent, 1\11'. Nakajima, has no gavel, nor 
does he use any substitute; but he man- 
ages the House with great composure 
and dexterity. In case of a breach of 
rules, he merely declares the member out 
of order, or asks him to wait a while. 
Early in the session he was obliged to 
say a number of times in one afternoon, 
"Please wait a moment," "Sukoshi 0 
machi nasai," and the nickname of 
"President 'Vait-a-moment" was given 
bim. On these occasions he has a way 
of making a deprecatory circular motion 
with his right hand, as if spreading 
plaster, and a would-be wag has dubbed 
him, "President Plasterer." On recog- 
nizing a speaker,.he names him as" Arai 
Sbogo," "Kudo Kokan." No "1\lr." is 
used, nor the periphrasis of " the mem- 
ber from Tokio." Sometimes he names 
the speaker's number, for each member 
is n urn bered, and on each desk is a four- 
sided black-lacquered baton, with the 
number of the seat in white painted on 
each side, and this stands erect wben 
the member is in his seat. The })l'actice 
of calling by number is not the usual 
one, and is the outcome of a habit 
formed in the local assemblies, where 
everyone is known by his number. This 
habit clings to many of the members, 
and they often take the floor with the 
self -announcing phrase, "Presidcnt! 
Number sixty-six!" President Naka- 
jima has the reputation of being one of 
the coolest men in Japan, though in the 
chair he has in appearance an alert and 
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even ncrVOUR manner. ,rhen standing, 
his hands often Heek his siùe-l)ockets. 
.\
 bp Hits, lw If'ans his ("hin on his right 
la:uHI; and \\ hen he has picked out aud 
named the membel's whom be wishes to 
re{'ognize, lIP Hinks hack into his ("hair 
and his gaze be('ollleH HteadilJ fixed on 
one of the cupola windo\\ s until the 
disa.ppointed seekers for recognition 
ha.ve resumed their sea.ts. 
Of the speakers it must be r::;aid, in 
gen('ral, that the ,Tapanese are born 
talkf'rs, but sPldOIll rise to what '\e call 
oratory. Of the means by which we 
obtain variety of expression thc:," employ 
little oub;ide of emphasis. Inflection is 
treatf'd convention all v, and on a theory 
totally different fro
 ours. Time is 
maùe little of as a means of emphasis or 
otherwisp. Even if it were not so, the 
order of thought in a Japanese sentence 
would require a peculiar arrangement 
of rhJthm and pa.uses. Gesture is .ll- 
most wholly lacking. ..1 certain formal 
or ceremonious bearing, natural to a 
native of this l'lwl of good breeding, 
giv('s the Hpeaker a good presellce. 
nut late years have changed the nor- 
mal tJype, and in most speakers one sees 
the adoption of anum bel' of "r estern 
ways. The old rule, for instance (and 
it has only partly passed away), was a 
strict one that the audience should rise 
and respond in kind to the Apeakcr's 
bow at the beginning and at the end of 
his aùdress. I remember first learning 
by experience of this custom at an in- 
formal talk on American elections to a 
roomful of officials at Chiba; for, a:i I 
bowed, they came to their feet in a hody 
(unexpectpdly to myself), with a unani- 
mity which startled me and made me 
wonder for an instant what menace this 
signified. But to-da.y, in the National 
Assembly, one sees yer:y little of this 
custom. In gestures, too, we discern a 
marked difff"rence bdweell men of 'fest- 
ern education like \II'. Suyematsu, and 
native-bred speakers like :\11'. Arai. In 
one sense, to be sure, it is hardly correct 
to write of a ehangp from t hp nonnal 
t.vpe of puhlic speaking. Until the seyen- 
ties there had in fact heen little public 
speaking (other than the Buddhist ser- 
mons) in our sense of th(' tenn-I mean 
monologues upon a stated subjed. l\Ir. 
rukuzawa. as famous an educator n
 Lt. 


2:)3 


is editor, i
 ,.mid to hav(' h . 'n the origin- 
ator of pu hlic leeture
, 11iHI frorn IIi" px- 
ample dates the renl hÜ,tory of puhli(O 
addreSHf'S in .Tapan. It is the old canolJ.8 
of e'-pression in rea(lin
, stOI') -telling, 
and conversation, which hn:ve Lc('n 
('arric(l into the rostrum, and form th · 
normal type of w}JÏ('h 1 am "'l'(,!lhiug. 
The whole Hubje .t is anothpr illustration 
of the difficulty of appl
 ing ,r et:itcm 
standn.rd
 to the wa
.H of tIais people. 
Douùtless, to a Japanese the couyen- 
tional awl impacisi\"e discourse of the 
old I"tyle is 1Hf'lo{lioUH aud illlpn'ssi\"e, 
anù carries force nnd persuasion; \\ llile 
the modern way of wa' ing the annR anù 
pointing the fillgpr it:; coan;e aud undi
- 
nified. 
The same thought suggebts ithelf in 
regard to the order and decorulll of the 
House. ,r e cannot judge hy ". ('st '1 n 
standards whether it is or is not a \\ell- 
managed body. 'Ylmt if the Prcsideut 
uses no gayel? ""hat if occa....iollal1
 
half a dozen members are on their feet 
at ollce? "Yhat if a <lebat goes on 
with no motion hefore the HOUHP? 
"Yhat if the l>resident now and then 
enters into the debate himself? fhis 
may all he, awl 
'et from a ,Japau('se 
point of view the House ma
' be excel- 
lently manageù. I can illustrate m
. 
meaning by quoting some remarks madf' 
to me rccentlv by an old resi{lcnt of 
Japan, the best" foreign Confucian schol- 
ar here. The Confuciau theory of go\"- 
ernmeut. he said, iH that good go,crn- 
ment results not so much from good 
laws as from an ahle ruler. If the ruler 
be the right man, then the laws "ill, 
and their administration will, of neces- 
sity be just and righteous. If, then, 
t he country Huffpl'S injllr
Y, the fault 
must be ascrih('d to the ruler. for if he 
were cap1.ùle, wowù be not ha'e pre- 
vented it? So, in a H{'hool in .Tapan to- 
dav, if inRuhonlillation or discontent 
arises, though the students tbems
.h-eR 
be to blame, it is f(.lt that ß chang-e of 
mflHtf'l'R is tlw rcnw{h. A
 c,.en-ho(h 
knows, it is in Jnp'ln ùsually the i,upii
 
tlaat e"-pf'l the mn...tf>r, not the ma
t '1' 
the pupih.;. III Hhort, the spirit of the 
Confucian philu
ophy {of ,,"hie}1 the 
Japanese ha\'(' (lrunk ,",0 d('('pl
.) IS that 
tllf' lUaU:l
f'Ill('nt of lU('n depends not on 
rul('
 ùut 01J the ruler. 
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This sen"es to explain in some degree bodies, started about 1875, would not 
the theory of Japanese deliberative pro- have satisfied a country debating-cluh 
cedure. 'Yith us it is all 3 matter of in the United States. Last year a trans- 
conformitv to rules. The member nl'Gst lation of the best short manual of Amer- 
not 
peak
except to a motion, or upon a iean parliamentary practice, well adver- 
point of order, or a question of In'ivi- tised among the mmnbers of Parlia- 
lege; the President is merely the tool ment, had almost DO 
ale, although it 
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b, 
d) 
A Japanese Political Caricature, 
.. A cleaver and mysterious device to support the fund," 


of the Assembly to enforce the proper 
rule at the proper time. But the ideal 
of the Japanese Assembly would be the 
absence of rules. If a true selection 
had been made, the President would in- 
spire and secure ol'der and propriety. 
Good management would result from 
the capacity of the ruler. 
'Vhether this interpretation be true 
or not, I cannot say. The longer one 
lives in Japan the more one sees how 
useless it is for the Occidental to hope 
to understand the motives and spI'ings 
of action of the Oriental. One can only 
venture a guess and reserve the priyi- 
lege of guessing again when some new 
phase presents itself. 
But, however this may suffice as an 
explanation, certain it is that there is no 
such parliamentary strictness as we 
expect in our legislative bodies. But 
why should it be otherwise? For ten 
or twelve years the provincial As!:;em- 
blies have debated under the simplest 
and barest procedure code. The rules 
for the Senate and other deliberative 
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was without a competitor. 'Ye are in 
the presence of a national character 
which demands a procedure much more 
flexible, much less conventiona] than our 
own. Success in management is here 
achieved by other methods than those 
commonly accepted in the 'Vest. 


Parliament and its doings, needless 
to say, have come in for their share of 
caricature in the comic press; and 
among the countless subtle but telling 
lampoons that have been directed 
against the nation's representatives, I 
must describe one of the most recent. 
The cartoon (reproduced above) repre- 
sents the situation in the Lower House 
when the Eudget was laid before it. It 
must be premised that as a body the 
House is Oppositionist in tendency, and 
a party Cabinet is as yet a thing of the 
future. '.rhere are, however, l\Iodemte 
and Radical groups. N ow, when the 
Budget for 1891 was hl'ought in b.y the 
)Iinistry, it was foreseen that the House 
would make a strong effort to cut it 
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down, RIH1 that the bularic s ûf otlicin.J.; 
would in thut caso be aIllOUg the first to 
sutIer. There wu.s, then, great perturha.- 
tion in their ranks. The only question 
was as to the umount of tlw re(hwtion. 
The )Iod('l.utes were f;atistit.ù \\ith th1'(,(, 
millions (out of ninety 0<1(1); the Uadi- 
cfils demanded ten. It WU;i IOlH1h whis- 
p('1'ed-thollgh" ithollt any appar
mt n'a 
son-that the Goyernment was placing 
money of the seeret sen"ice fund. where 
it woulcl do most gootl-that i
, in tlw 
pOl'ket8 of its must blatant opponcut
. 
'Vhat the cartoun shows us is the in- 
terior of a cake-shop. Off at the hack 
of the room the cooks are straining thp 
water from a pudding-cake, by luessing 
the hags with levers. In the foreground 
an apotheeary's errand-hoy is Hitting 
down, hastily swallowing a hot cake. his 
satchel on the seat beside him. The 
significance is this: 'I'IH' ho.\" is the 
Government. The worù all'a-o!.:u, whicll 
represents what he is doing, means both 
"eating a millet-cake JJ and "scrambling 
in fear." Back of the boy hang ,'arious 
signs, advertising the delicacies which 
he may have if he likes-" Terror-cake," 
"Fuddle-cake," "Bribery-cake." His 
satchel contains a legend which means 
at once " medicine-bags" and "Goyern- 
m{'nt members." The pu<lding- bag!i 


J-
 
_.J.) 


"hiC'h tilt> ('ools nre sql1c
7iDJ.{ sr(\ ls- 
1)(,11(.<1 " BlHl
ct-pudding'," and the haRk- 
eta l"(w(>i\'in
 the (IrippillgH ILl"( iUHC'rihed 
" lO,UPU,UUU" and" a,ouo,OUU," Hho\\ ing 
the amount of U8clcss ex}> >nse "hid1 the 
r('specti\c parti(.s cXl'c.('t to 
et ri<l of. 
\. few lines Writt('11 hCJl('ath tJl(' draw- 
ing enlarge upon the situation in the 
rnYHteriolls1y nlluHÏ\ 0 style whi('h sccm8 
to ('hn.rn.ctf'ri7c Japanpse politiC'nl \\ it. 
ALo\e the "hole is the le
enc1 in J:ng- 
li...h, ".\ ('lea\'('r aUfl IllJsterious de, ice 
to t.upport the fund." But" ho shaU 
interpret the legend? 


The first sessioll of the first .Japatlf'se 
}>arliament has ended, and the people's 
representatives have gone back each to 
hiH "nati\Ð country" (a
 tlIp .Japanf'>. (. 
student persiRts in cLI.lling hiH pro\ÌIu'p). 
There they are renewing tOl1ch with 
their constihu'nts, en<1('avoring to pro'.e 
that they have fulnlled their l'letlges, 
ana planning party trium})hs for ne"tt 
year. But though all is quiet now, there 
is a new meaning in t.he po Ii tica) "orl( l. 
A new object of ambition, a new sfhere 
of activity, a new menns of progrpc;s 
has come }>erl1lanent1
. into t}l(. lif(. of 
Japan. Only one who by birth and 
carper is identified" ith this people can 
trul)" npprecÏate it'i full Illeaning. 


THE SONG OF THE CO.\\FORTER. 


B.J' )obll ). 11' Bedid . 


FRO:\! the rough yellow road 
led a path to a fmlall wayside chapel, 
while hi
her up, its white walls rising 
above the encircling green like the fmft 
hreast of 11. ùove, stood the Convent of 
the Comforter, a thin blue smoke oozing 
il1Jolentlv from one of its chiIllne\'b. 
O"er all: like 0. sapphire, stretched the 
pure serenity of a doudlesH Hky. 
Up the roaù slowly came a young girl. 
Her lagging steps and drooping hea(1 
were a pathetic Rtrnin of <1issonu.nce ill 
the symphony of the buo
.ant ..pring. 
In nature such joyous energ-y in its calm 
vernal functions; in bel'. such a }u.oh.st 
against the weariness of being. It wa'i 
like a tear in a circle of brilliants. 


Climbing- to the liC'hen-coverN1 top of 
a rock by the road-Ride, she sank doWD. 
Kot ungrateful to the tender fellow- 
ship of the bright spring-tiùe, shp "on- 
dered wearily whether time would hring 
her ever again into unison "ith happi- 
ness, or wOlÙ<1 Death. "hi(.h Imd pnsbf>d 
her by a
 sho waitt-({ wistfully fOf Lis 
com Ìn"lr, return again and takc.her? 
l:' , 1 
She had heen ß )'enf in l:.urope, none. 
Through a long ordc'al of fwvere ",tuc1
 
she had lahor('tl unfaIteringly to }>(.>rfef't 
n.n exquisite voice, sustained hy an ar- 
dent lle
ire to cOll1pn"'
 the highf.!-.t thnt 
her art couM ,it>ld. Her master, RO 
senRitive to n.rti
tic exc(-llt'llc(' RB to l}f 
crabbed, antl 'iO inùepelHknt. through 
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success in teaching, as to be merciless 
to mediocrity, d&,'oted himself to her 
progress with an unflagging vigor. Six 
weeks ago he had said to the girl, with 
a brusque wave of his hand: 
"Go, and conquer the world! I can 
do no more for JOU. You have a voice 
which God can listen to "ith complac- 
ency. The world will listen to it, too." 
Sue had secured a good engagement. 
Her master and bis friends had made 
the verdict of the public a matter of lit- 
tle doubt. She herself, witb the fervid 
exultation of a musical temperament, 
felt that she was about to gather a plen- 
teous harvest of glory and of riches by 
her powers. It 'was the dawn of her 
day of triumph. 
Then-oh, the agony of reverting to 
it! her sorrows came. Time might 
soften the death of her mother to her. 
Perhaps in years to come the sense that 
she had been absent from that New 
England death-bed where a lonely wom- 
an yearned for the touch and glance of 
a daughter, might grow less a reproach. 
:Now, it was hopelessly bitter to think 
of the pitilessness of death in taking 
her as the term of her sacrifice ended, 
and reward to the hundred-fold was 
about to begin. 
Yet this was a wound of Nature, and 
Nature has her antidotes. But for him! 
Could the time ever come when the 
thought of what he had done would not 
be like the stroke of a whip? She 
could not recall that cruel letter of his 
without a flush rising in her cheeks as 
if she had been buffeted? It had struck 
her down with such double force, com- 
ing so fast on her mother's death. Her 
first instinct on rallying from the an- 
guish of that stroke had been to turn to 
him; to think what she was to him, 
what he was to her. The world was 
not empty while that frank, faithful, 
blue-eyed New Englander wore her in 
his heart, that noble soul whom she 
was proud to honor and love. 
There was the pang! Each time she 
recalled him it was to go through this 
brutal task of correcting herself again. 
The man she had worshipped was a 
phantom. She had created it and set 
it like an idol in her heart, and he had 
cast it out. She had put him there for 
what she thought him, and he bad 


forced her to dethrone him for what he 
was. 
She had been very ill. But the fibre 
that feels most is the fibre that parts 
last. She did not die; she regretted 
even yet that she had not. But in 
spite of her waiting at the open portal 
with more than resignation, Death had 
passed her by. A languid woman had 
come back to life; a woman who awoke 
in the morning with a pang to recov- 
ered consciousness, and who, at night, 
sank into sleep's oblivion with a sigh of 
relief. 
She had not sung once since her 
sorrows had stricken her. They had 
cared for her till she reached cOIîvales- 
cence. Then, with his dogmatic kind- 
ness, Ferral"Í had told bel' to go to the 
mountains and rest in the soft spring 
till she felt the need of music again. 
" 'Vhen you wish to sing, you are 
cured," he said. 
She had come obediently. It was 
comfort to have someone assume the 
mastery and direct her course when she 
felt such a listless indifference to all 
things that she could determine herself 
to nothing. She had COlne here to this 
little village, clinging to the slope of 
the mountain, and had gone to a simple, 
good-hearted conladina, whose deference 
was not without dignity. She had a 
room about whose windows vines clam- 
bered, and looking forth from them she 
saw the woods rising above her, and 
the red-tiled roof of the Convent of the 
Comforter pricking through the trees. 
The little church could not be seen. 
Bianca used to go there on Sundays 
and hear one of the Brotherhood sing 
the l\lass. 
Each day the girl walked forth, sub- 
mitting with patient resignation to the 
burden of a life despoiled of appetite, 
aim, and vigor. This gladsome day of 
spring was the first that had seemed to 
quicken her ,'itality; and she rested in 
its peace and almost forgot. 
So she sat there on the great rock, 
the waves of melancholy lapping her 
soul, with her dark eyes looking up to 
the blue of the overhanging sky. As 
she let them fall they descended on the 
figure of a 'young monk, slowly walking 
down the road saying his Office from 
the Breviary which he carried in his 
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hands. He was in }lprfed harmonJ 
with the scene. Tall, broad-sho111c.1t:rl.d, 
tmpple, with the sinuous movement 
whi('h goes with clastiC' musdc
, tlH'n 
"as a rhythmic smoot1111Ct.i
 in his gait. 
His eyes were riveted on his book. 
1'11(' thick hrown hn.ir clustered ahont 
his broad forehead, Rud his clU'cks, v. ith 
their clear olive-tint, sank in slightlv be- 
10,\ the ('hf'pk-ùones. His ('velid
 \vere 
large and full, with long, thi
k lashes. 
For some nameless cause the girl felt 
an instant aflinity with him. The sug- 
gestion of strength fiucl cu.lm control 
"as supporting. He turned up the lit- 
tle path which led off from the road to 
the ('hurch and disappeared. It seemed 
a loss as he passed from view, and slw 
felt drawn after him. He looked so 
simple, so true; and what was true 
came home to her. And to her son
 
heart there was something lL}Jpeuling in 
the thought that he was cut off from 
the world, huried here in the white 
convent, mother find riisters left behind 
him forever down in the plain below. 
As she sat in her reVel]' the tones of 
fin orgfin came to her from the church, 
It must be he who had gone there and 
was playing. 
oft and low the strains 
were borne to her in faint gusts of 
melody. She felt her soul stirring be- 
neath the influence of the music as it 
had not since her life hall grown so 
dark. 
She slippeL1 down from the rock and 
slowly made her waJ up the path. The 
music sounded fuller as she approached. 
She went on until she litood at the 
porch of the church amI saw it was 
empty. 
be hesitated 8 moment, find 
then entered; the interior was bare and 
poor; the walls were whitewashed. .At 
the end was an altar, in front of whi('h 
hung a brass lamp, RuspeIHlec.l by a long 
chain from the ceiling. Tn it glowed a 
spark of red, where a burning taper 
shunp through tho thic1.. ruhy glass. 
On the right-hand side of the little 
sanctuary was a Pietà, the Mother of 
the Christ with her <1pa<1 SOD stretched 
across her lap. Through the cold, bare 
church surged the music. Thf' monk 
,\ as apparently ill provising-, for t her(' 
was no f'trict development of theme; 
only the merging of one phrasc into 
another as the)' occurred to him. 
VOL. X. -27 
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HIit' put an oM ('hair "hich stood 
ncar, back a
ft.il1",t tho \\ all, nnc.l t;itting 
do\\ n, closed }H'r (., t'a and ahandoDed 
IlPrf,elf to the H\\C
tnesH of tl1 InuHic. 
The monk hlLd n. lllusi('iau'K Houl in 
him; she could t.11 that L) the ,\av in 
whieh hi,,> wandérin
 fancy tou('hed" th 
kí'JR. '1'her \\ ere HUc.l( len trauHitionH, 
though all he plaJed WaH 
Ye and 
sweetly sombre. H'r Houl lived 
ith 
U('W Ilfe 8.8 HIH' hat U1('f(' JUotionleHR 
while the wa'eH uf music rulled throu
h 
the little church, hroke nhout the 
:\lothcr ILI1( I her dead Son, nnd 110'\ ed 
ba('k upon her in rippling consolatiun. 
Oh, the restfulness of it! She ut- 
tered a High of tlmnkHgivillg that lIluhic 
could still 80 master Lt'r Rpirit. No 
conyerRe could ha, e dono for her what 
that dignified harmony <li(l; it wn.a a 
messenger of pcacp. She sat ther 
unable to move, and uncaring, till Rh. 
heard the flow of music ceaRe, and thcl1 
a slight Round aH the co,er \\8.8 phl('f'd 
oyer the ke) -board. Hhe rObe at UI1(' 
with a long sigh and hnstil
' left the 
church. She did not "i
h t1w moul 
who had gone tht.re and pla) cd hit; 
soul out on the organ in the sacred 
confidence of solitude to hnow that nn- 
other, find that other a WOIllan, had lis- 
tened tu hiM cùmmunings with his 
spirit. She felt thl1.t he had e
pn l'Ì
<l'c1 
himself as naturally and as artless I\" 
through this medim;l as the birds mo'
- 
ing through the cloister of the wood.' 
He was singi.ng his "'pring - son
 - a 
song, like theirs, without word!i, but 
a song grave and sweet, and with soul 
in it. 
She walked slowl)' buck to Bianca.s 
cottage where the vines clusterell so 
thickly about hpr wintlo,\ R. Tho ßood 
pea.sant woman looked at her v. hen Rh . 
came in, and sighed to herself. Under 
the pale cheeks of tho 
rl "aR ß deli- 
eate pink color, IlIl(l ther' W3:i a brill- 
iant light in Ler large e) es. Thí'Y 
Wí're si h 'l1s of greater ,i
or, p('rIJap
. 

'et they onl)' 8Pt'med t
 ßCl'entuat' h('r 
fmilt
,; but the good Bmnc-a ke})t th' 
thoughtti within Ler IWl\rt. To the 
girl sho Rpoko cheerfull'y of the bright 
Hpring day. Had her walk refrct)h
tl 
her? Yes; she felt beth'r tlum she (lId 
when Rhe wput out. :->ho felt stronger. 
She did not tell llinl.1l:ß that the wonk' 
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music bad sent the blood coursing 
through her more than the ravishing 
day. That was her secret. Untold, it 
seemed so much more a solace all her 
own. 
The Italian spring held many of 
these days of delicate brightness as the 
earth ripened on into the flush of SUIll- 
mer. The girl took her way up the 
mountain road with a lighter heart, 
even if her steps had not a more elastic 
tread. She knew no tonic could do her 
such good as that pure music with its 
mellow chords and subtle transitions, 
like a change from tears to a smile. 
The thought that pleased her most was 
that the young monk was pouring out 
his soul into these strains of music. 
And she grasped them so clearly! 
There were sadness and resignation, 
and at times, jubilant measures of hope 
in his chords; never despair, nor the 
bitter unrest which beats against bars. 
She began to feel that she was get- 
ting better. As she sat and listened to 
the pleading tones the feeling within 
her was not happiness, not excitement, 
not melancholy; but it participated in 
them all. It was rest and comfort. 
She could have sat for hours in this 
glad emancipation from her weary self. 
When the music ceased it was an effort 
to rise and hasten forth, the mantle of 
her. sorrow falling heavily about her 
again. 
She always felt this desire that the 
strong monk should not learn she was 
there. Should she know that he was 
playing with the consciousness that one 
was listening to him, even were he to 
play the self-same music (and she was 
sure he would not), it would have ap- 
pealed to her in not this subtle, com- 
forting way. His soul exhaled some 
sorrow to itself, alone, and her soul felt 
it, unknown. The charm lay there. 
The monk was so recollected that he 
never remarked her. Two or three 
times he had passed her on the moun- 
tain road. But his eyes were either 
fixed upon his Breviary, for he seemed 
to be saying his office much of the time, 
or else they were modestly cast down. 
Mter a while she felt safe in meeting 
him, it was so hard to distract him 
from this concentration. It was only 
through his music that he seemed to go 


forth from himself, and then it was a 
flight toward heaven. 
Happily for the girl he went almost 
every day to the church and playeù 
upon the organ. There were certain 
airs which he played frequently and she 
got to know them and to look for their 
recurrence. One in particular appealed 
to her more than any other. The monk 
gave it with an intensity of expression 
that showed how deeply he felt it. It 
was a series of aspirations, prayerful, 
but exultant withal; the softly pleading 
tones of the prelude would swell into 
greater strength, and, as if soaring 
higher and higher with the increasing 
fervor of the suppliant, closed in a Tery 
ecstasy of impassioned entreaty. She 
got quickly to know it by heart, and 
often as she sat at the vine-clad window 
of Bianca's cottage and saw the night 
draw down over the mountain, the mu- 
sic sang itself in her heart, wbile she 
watched the stars pierce through the 
dusky blue of the sky. 
One morning, a few weeks later, 
Bianca had sallied forth to mass in the 
little church. 'Vhen she returned and 
they were eating their simple breakfast, 
she said to the girl: "Signora, I re- 
membered you to-day in church. It is 
the Feast of the Holy Ghost. They 
call Him the Comforter, you know, and 
I pmyed that He would comfort you, in 
body and in mind. The hymn to Him 
is very beautiful, dear lady." 
"Then that white convent in the 
woods is the Convent of the Holy 
Ghost, is it not? " she returned. " They 
call it the Convent of the Comforter." 
" Yes," an swered Bianca. " 'V ould 
you like to read the hymn in the Brevi- 
ary to the Holy Ghost? I have it in 
my prayer-book with the Italian words," 
and Bianca got her leather - covered 
prayer-book and pointed out the well- 
fingered page. The Italian translation 
was not necessary except for a few 
words, as the girl had learned Latin in 
the High School of her town, and had 
sung many church arias written in it. 
Ferrari had taught her the soft Italian 
pronunciation of the old Roman tongue. 
But the invocations and petitions of the 
hymn were soothing to her. The very 
title of Comforter given to the Holy 
Ghost, stirred a devotional sense in her 
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heart. Sho rPful it through medita- 
tively, and slippe<l the shiny little book 
into her pocket when bhe was ùone. 
Tha.t clay Hhe was a little Inter than 
usual in climbing up the roaa hut IlH 
she drew near she saw the monk, h('r 
comforter, striding up tho path\\sy to 
tho church. 'l'he afternoon \\ltH waning 
into twilight, and when she followed 
him ana heard the organ, the music 
took on new grace in the golt1en bro"ll 
of the fading light. 
He prelwled "ith short, <luick chords, 
some of them harsh, awl hetween them 
littlo trembling flight"! of notcH. Thero 
was a disquiet in his music that. seclned 
to have an artiHtic, or at lca'it emotional, 
justification. It was a tentative reach- 
ing forth for sOJuethiug, the delicate 
eagerness of the runs and hurried melo- 
dic phrasPH seeming yearning impa- 
tience. anù the nervous strong chonlH 
the moaning gasps of frustration. It 
WfiH a joy to hear at laHt, firm anù full, 
the prayerful melody which had HO 
grown into her soul, me1tin
 on the air. 
\Vhnt sOld he was throwing into it! 

uddenly, her blood gave a leap and 
her body quivered with its tingling rush 
through her ,cins. It was s delight 
that was almo
t pa.in. A tenor voice, 
clear as a bell and ,ibrating with s)'m- 
pathetic feeling, soared through the dim 
church. :K ever had she heard such 
tones before. So finn, AO crJstalline, 
of so velvety a quality. The monk was 
singing the song and singing it like an 
angel from God. She presHed her han(l 
to her breast, breathing quickly through 
her parted lips, the ringing voice call- 
ing a sud<len moisture of joy to her 
eyes. There was such pa.thoH in the 
round tones as they dilated to greater 
fulness. She could feel that not half 
the power of the voice waH ùrawn 011 in 
that overflow of melody. Ah! if he 
wonla pour the full strength of his BU- 
perb lungs into those heavenly toneH. 
As a rich note welled forth and then 
diet! away in a perfect dim in' endo, the 
intensity of her <1f1light wea.kelH'd her 
and she clung to the chair. But whn.t 
Wl).<] he sin
ng ,vith such overpowering 
feeling? 
he bent her hend to catch 
the words. "Vpl1i, Palpr paUpt'rll,l1l, 
Veni, lUTllen rordium, Veni, Valor munt'- 
rum." They were tho words bhe had 
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read that 11lOrning- ill Bianca's l)ra)'pr- 
book! This air that had 8ung itsf If 
into her heart wn.q thc bymn to the Holv 
OlIost. - 

ho knc\V the next phra in th(1' 
music. It waq tho one tLat had al'na\ 8 
III 0 \ ed her Jl10
t. Even on tho org
n 
that sudùen ehnnho to a minor ley aHù 
the noteH, saturated with t 'ars, hatl 
thrilled her through und through. \lid 
now to hear it sung, and h)' huch 8 
vo i('e ! 
She remembered thut thc little prn\- 
er-book was still in her pocket, ,uul Hhe 
hastily drew it forth and turllf.,d to tll 
place. Hhc had Hcurcpl'y found it" Len 
the pleading voice broke into the lllcl- 
ody: 


" ('on801ator optim , 
lJulris lWltptl animæ. 
lJulce rifriJeNum." 


A.h, should she Dot ha,'e kno" n thnt 
it was a tea1"Íw cry to the Comforter. 
\Vhat wor<1H coult! liO well have heen 
weddl'd to su('h strains. "0 hest eJf 
Comforters, My soul's dear host, 0 
sweet rcfresluueut, Thou!" There "as 
intoxication to her in the high, trelllU- 
lous tones with their throbbing pathos 
of entreat)', their melting' tewlernf.;,B. 
They took her out of LefS(:lf, and 811 
shook with her swelling emotion. \8 
the last note, a pen.! of B\\ eetness, sur- 
charged the church, she rOlie in,'olun- 
tarily to her feet, erect and tense. 
Thcn she heard IliH btrong fingers 
pIa)' the prehulf> again. ß( ('oultl not 
leave it. "ïth one "ild ,caminO' to 
give her soul its needed W OUtlét, she 
broke into the e
quisito song. She felt 
herself singing' as she ha.l never 6Ull'F 
before, not e\-en on that day when }'er- 
rari and his friends had shoutecl 
"Lra\'a.s" o\er her ,'oice. 
en>r had 
such a passionate exultation of feeling 
swept down upon hcr nUll bonw Ilf:r otT 
on the strong pinionH of M)ng. '1.'ho 
voice of the monk had fired her; her 
whole soul \\ a
 in lwr glorious ,.oiep, 
cn in 0' to the Comfortf'r wit h the thrill- 
ing t;nes which God had WH.D her, and 
which had }>pell RO long unu
N1. 
Rhe felt thut a fuller ß('compunimf'nt 
from the organ Wfl.'i supporting her. 
The in
trurJH'nt 11:1(1 -;f.'}(!0111 ,ielc1(',l 
such rich chol'dq, even to the .wonk's 
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touch. He was inspired, too. And in 
the overmastering delight of singing- 
3."-yain with all her soul was an undert'ur- 

 . 
rent of delight that for once her mUSH' 
was stirring him. 
Tbe passion which controlled her 
made her pour forth her voice without 
consciousness of effort or of pain. 
There was the rapture of singing, and 
singing as she knew sbe was. 


., Consolator optillle, 
Dulcis llOspes anÙnæ, 
Dulce refrige1'ium. I' 


The last note rang out full, trium- 
phant, ecstatic. Then something with- 
in her seemed utterly to give way, ob- 
stacles seemed swept aside, and a warm 
tide gushed from her mouth. She has- 
tily raised her handkerchief to her lips. 
It was drenched in a moment, and she 
saw her light gown stained with the 
flow. 
She could not utter a sound. Above 
her head, the organ pealed forth a tu- 
mult of chords, and the music seemed 
sweeping over and submerging her. 
She could not support herself, and sank 
upon her knees, clutching the bench in 
front of her, while her eyes involun- 
tarily.turned to where the l\Iother and 
her'dead Son stood palely forth from 
the shadow. She felt herself dissolving 
with weakness, hut without pain, with- 
out fear, without regret. 
She heard the strong voice ring 
through the church again like a spirit's 
cry. The walls rocked with the jubi- 
lant rush of the monk's song, as he 
poured forth unstintingly the magnifi- 
cen t fulness of his voice. 


" In lohm't' 'l'eq?IUlf, 
ln fUltlL tempt1'Ù'.'l, 
In flt'tlL solatium." 


Not all the sweet notes reached her, 
but she heard the passionate ardor that 
pulsed in the first few words. "/11 
[abore 1'eq"ips." "In toil, repose." 
Then she heard no more music from, 
the organ-loft. Lower and lower she 
had sunk down. But when the strong 
voice poured forth, firm as iron, but vi- 
brant and mellow, on the words "In f/etu 
solatiu.m," the)" smote her eal'S as 
they 
did those of the marble mother in the 
dim extremity of the church. 
His head' erect, his eyes flashing 
through the thick lashes, the young 
monk waited with his long fingers 
pressed lightly on the keys, expectant 
of the Voice. But there was only an 
aching stillness. 
He waited two or three moments and 
then let his fingers fall reluctantly from 
the keys, sighed lightly, and made a 
lowlier reverence than usual to the altar, 
whet'e the ruddy light kindled a point 
of fire in the gloom. 
As he came slowly down the creaking 
wooden steps from the organ-loft, he 
was erect and glad at the burning 
thought that a Voice from heaven had 
sung to him. 
"rhen he reached the foot of the 
stairs he saw her lying on the worn, 
blue flags, her gO"ïl with dark stains 
upon it. Then he knew that the being 
who had sung to him was of a nature 
kindred with his own. 
"'Yhen you wish to sing, you are 
cured," Ferrari had said. She had 
sung and her ills were over. 
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THE POINT OF \'IEW. 


18 it not a little od<1 that, amidst tlle re- 
volt that has recently arisen among critical 
authorities against realiRtic fiction, so cor- 
dial a favor should await it at thcir hands 
when it takes its most evancscent, its most 
irretrievably unimaginative, unpoetic form 
-that of a treatisc on a question of the 
day? A considerable list of novpls IDight 
be cited in illustration of this, had not the 
very names of Ulf'm already grown a litUe 
stale. Such novels are not likely to survivp 
the discussion or disturbance that gave thcm 
birth. And yet, unlcss they do, their life 
in literature cannot well be long. For 
wÀat, after all, is more fleeting than a qucs- 
tion of the day? To those who chance to 
be of its day, the hope of nations seems to 
hang on it. Yet it often l)asses almost be. 
fore one can say it lightens, lea.ving publi- 
cists or llhilanthropists at the hcight of 
controversy oycr the means of settling it-a 
gronp of dancers unc:\.p('ctedly bcreft of 
music. It maJ' rea.ppcar some later day. 
But it will thcn be Lail('d as a problem en- 
tirely new; lnltl, though only an old comet 
J'ediscovered, the terrors struck by its fla.m- 
ing tail will be terrors quite out of the 
general anticipation. :Mcanwhile the most 
enamouring artists can stir no wide intercst 
in it. Wlw.t questions of the day have we 
that were not qucstions of a former day, 
and what notice did we take of thcm 1Jcfore 
thf>Y hccame ours? 
Besidcs its fitfnln('s!';, the qu('stion of thc 
day ha!'; the furthcr disadvantage, whcn 
dealt with mainly as a question of thc day, 
of being susceptible of none uut the bald- 
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est treatment. Often it hn
 no inherent 
picturesqueness, and cannot be made to 
wear the }mrpl(' by the dpftest fa'ihioning. 
IÞft unfashion('d, or ru
hioneù but didncti- 
call
., it is bound to be as "ooùen B.8 tIle 
god of the idolaters. 
One easily sees why nOT'els of the 80rt 
under consideration finù a large frnC'tion of 
the general}lUùlic eager to dt'vour them. 
1'he desire of storing t he mind is as com- 
mon as that of saving the soul, and 8\\ ift 
a.nd pleasant means are as much in requebt 
to the one enù as to the otLer. Thus the 
historical novel has long b,"'eu hcld in par- 
ticular estecm because it teachcs hihtory; 
just the thing it ue\-er doc:" or, at lJe8t, 
ùocs but ill. The qUi> tion-of-the-day 
novel battens on a likc illusion. And, no 
doubt, the popular relish for it is not a 
thing entirely to regrct. The scraps of po- 
litical economy thnt Harriet 1\farlilleau'ø 
host!'; of readers gathered from her now-for- 
gotten tuleH were better thau no politic.ù 
economy at all. But wouM it not have 
been a strange spectacle to have seen the 
literary umpir('s of '[is8 Harl iet'
 tlay 
b, ining thc laurel about her hrow anù con- 
gratulating }l('r upon at la.'it ha\ing put IJ(>r 
imagination to some solid use and gi,- 'n up 
phot06rrnphy? A spectacle just like this is 
now "ithin our \iew, if "e will but look at 
it. What if Shah('sp('l\rû had produced B 
play ('xhihiting tJw nlm-.es of monopoli('
, 
a m3ott('r which Iluwcd the suhj 'ct.s of hi8 
queen to much 8 'cret murmm"Íng and no 
little publiC' J)ptitioning-; and tb('r('hy, be- 
siJes crowding Li" thf',ltJ..' Rllll tllt' pir.lt 
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presses that printed his plays, had wrung 
hearty praises from arbiters of taste who 
had long bemoaned the prostitution of his 
talents to the portrayal of low, unheroic 
Falstaff
 ! "T ould not the Shakespeare 
critics of our time lmyc been greatly dis- 
tressed at the want of discrimination in his 
contemporaries? 
Thackeray's suggestion to his friend, the 
fashionable novelist Snooks, for turning a 
pretty penny by embodying subtly in the 
text of his tales a yaridy of good-paying 
advertisements, is well remembered. rrhe 
lovely Lady Emily was to be disclosed 
reclining on "one of Down &, Eider's vo- 
luptuous ottomans," the only couch on 
which Belgravian beauty deigned to repose. 
Lord Bathershins was to step in noiselessly 
over" one of Thompkins's elastic Axminster 
carpets." And when the lovely Lady Emily 
fainted there was to be discovered on the 
mantel-piece, for her prompt resuscitation, 
" a flacon of Otto's eau-de-Cologne." And 
so on. This thrifty project, I believe, has 
not yet been carried out. But something 
akin to it has already been accomplished 
in the question-of-the-day novel; and no 
heavy strain is put on the imagination to 
foresee a time when craftsmen in this sort 
will become the indispensable co-workers 
of the editors of the party and sectarian 
newspapers. Such time aniving, will some 
fierce insurrectionist against a too strenu- 
ous realism be found huzzaing it in as 
bringing with it the fulfilment of his fond- 
est dreams? 


THE question that has been discussed 
more or less for many years, whether it 
would be better for writers of the daily press, 
and particularly writers of what al'e called 
"editorials," to sign their names to what 
they write, has a certain actuality in that 
the practice of signing is spreading steadily 
in other than editorial departments. I im- 
agine that t11Ìs habit has come in part from 
the change in the practice of American 
magazines, where signature is now the rule ; 
in part, also, from the increase in the num- 
ber of writers and the natural advance in 
value to both the writer and buyer of a 
name possessing some distinction. It is not 
impossible that the influence of French ex- 
ample may count for something, our ac- 
quaintance with French literature ßnd jour- 


nals being more extended every year. As 
yet signature
 are practically unknown on 
the editorial page of the daily newspaper. 
To the que
tion would signatures be bet- 
ter? a good many excellent judges say 
" Yes." I am inclined to say " No." 
I am quite aware of all that can be said 
against" anonymous journalism ;" but so far 
as concerns the vices of journalism, the only 
valid purpose of the signature is to secure 
responsibility, and for that end I do not 
think that it is either necessary or effective. 
Anyone who is at all acquainted with the 
papers in England, and the few in this coun- 
try, in which writers sign their names, will 
hardly say that they are free from scandal, 
or "sensationalism," or rash assertion, or 
the gratification of personal grudges, or cor- 
ruption. They are by no means so free from 
these as papers not a writer for which is 
known outside of his own calling. In either 
case the degree of effective responsibility 
is, I fear, largely fixed by the conscience and 
judgment of the editor and publisher, the 
law for enforcing it being of little use, and, 
I am inclined to think, incapable of being 
made very useful. 
As regards the signing of editorials, there- 
fore, the consideration of responsibility may 
be put aside and the other phases of the 
subject considered. The chief motive for 
urging this change is, I suppose, in a sense, 
commercial. The writer, if his work were 
known, would, it may be urged, enjoy the 
advantage of whatever excellence he could 
show, and would command relatively better 
compensation. That is true, particularly 
of those writers whose work is best calcu- 
lated to draw attention; but I do not think 
that the general I"ate of pay would be any 
higher, or that it would be, dn the whole, so 
fairly distributed. On the other hand, 
there would be a strong tendency toward 
the "star" system that prevails in play- 
houses, a few men getting the prizes. And 
what I consider much worse, t,he temptation 
to writers to make their work of the kind to 
attract remark would be increased, and 
the temptation to pub1ishers to secure such 
work without regard to its real merit would 
also be aggravated. 
The change from what I should call the 
" impersonal" system of editorial writing 
to signed articles would tend to destroy 
what is known as the "traùitions" of the 
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journal. It iR casy to make good fUll of 
these, but to a journal they are valuabk 
from the nature of its taslc. u It consists," 
says M. Scherer, himself an accomplislll'd 
journalist, U csscntially in the succession 
of the impressions vrodllceù. It lasts only 
on the condition of incessant rccommpnce- 
ments." Now the II tmditions" of a journal 
lI,re the direction and limitations imposed 
upon the opinions expressed and the modes 
of expression-upon" the succcssion of im- 
pressions proùuced, by the common action 
antI interaction of tho minds engaged." 
It is obvious that writers tormented by 
anxiety for the achievement of the mar- 
ketable reputation made possible by the 
system of signatures might be less carc- 
ful of the common enù than if their work 
were not to be identified. Gambetta rec- 
ognized the fact when he made of La Ré- 
Pllblique Frcmçuise an anonymous journal, 
and by far the most powerful in its influ- 
ence over popular opinion of all at that 
time l>ublishecl. Nor is there any necessary 
sacrifice of essential independence for the 
anonymous writer. I believe that those 
who violate their conscience for profit aro 
more rare in journalism than elsewhere, 
from the very prosaic reason that an editor 
who knows his business knows the inferior- 
ity of their work and does not seek it. 


'fHAT is a serious time of life when you 
begin to realize that the man you are is not 
the man you hope to become, but the man 
you have shown yourself to be; a definite 
quantity with precise limitations, and not 
a great one. We all compare ourselves at 
grpater or less distances with people in 
books and in history. There is a time whcn 
it is a delightful reassurauce to learn from 
the lives of Keats, Pitt, Hamilton, or Henry 
Clay, that we are not too young to be fa- 
mous, and that men no older than we have 
immortalized themselves as poets or as 
statesmen. Again there comes a time when 
we go to books for rpassurances of another 
sort, and pluck up our fainting hopes as we 
f('all how Gmnt, ShN.man, Cromwell, and 
J\athanid Hn.wthorno reached our time of 
life without distinguishing themselves be- 
yond common, and yet lived to take rank 
Qmong the immort.'1.ls. There may be hope 
for us, we feel, for all of our forty odd 
years. And 
.et the late-blooming soldiers 
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should not encourage us unduly, for a great 
Boldi.'r is only dcveloped by war, and war, 
through no fault of hi
, may be very long in 
coming. 
'fLe beriou8 timl' of disl]ui..ting r('ali7.a- 
tion that I spok. of comes to a man be- 
tween these other two sc
on8. He baR 
passed the time VI hen any deficiencies in Lis 
work are palliated hy hi<J )outh. 
obody 
can speak of him as "promising" any more. 
His blossoms are no longer a crf'llit to him; 
he must show fruit, or admit that he baH 
none to show, recognizing that the natural 
inference ba.c;ec1 on experience is that a man 
of his age who has ùone nothing that con- 
spicuously justifies l1Ïs existence never ",ill 
do anything of that sort. A rea.'ionable prog- 
ress is still })ossiblo to bim, of course, but 
in the natural course it is expected to be 
the continuation and perfection of \\hat is 
behind him. A new quality, new phn.se!i of 
character, unsuspected talent, he 111ay ùe- 
velop, but no one expects him to. If he 
himself expects to, it must be because he 
knows more about himself tban he bas dis- 
closed. The story of the friend of \Vm. H. 
Prescott, who regretted that that gentle- 
man's abilities were being put to no con- 
siderable use is a case in point. Prescott 
was approaching that serious period with- 
out showing any results. The reMon was 
that he was at work on a t('n-year task of 
history writing. Presently the results came 
all together. 
Ordinarily we do not look for matured 
fruits of a man's intelligence bdore he i<J 
thirty-five. Bdore that ago he is at liberty 
to be clever. From then to forty is, in wost 
cases, the Herlous time when he must do 
something important or else submit to be 
stamped as ordinary. If he cannot show 
power b('fore he is forty, no one, except 
perhaps his wife, is going to believo it is in 
him. He cannot expect to be rated either 
by his hopt's or his aspirations after that. 
.A good many men, consciou
 of their im- 
pending doom, gather thcir forc('s Juring 
this perioù for a sink-or-8\\im stnIgglo to 
assert themselveH and put their fatt' to the 
final touch. Among those "ho succet J 
the most usual sort of 8UCC . s is financial. 
1\1en who get -çerJ rich are apt to make 
their fortunes late in life. 'Vhatevl'r sort 
of succc
s, though, that come'J after forty, 
wh('th('r it pertains to art, or literature, or 
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generalship, or statesmanship, or finance, 
is but the harvesting of a crop already sown. 
Men's purpose after the serious time it> to 
reap what they baye consciously or uncon- 
sciously sown, and C3.lTY what they have got 
to the most ad,antageous market. It is 
the disco,ery of a fit market !"ather than the 
production of different commodities that 
has been at the bottom of most of the suc- 
cess that has seemed to be late-won. 


Two successful Americans are known to 
me-fine, strong men, not yet grown old- 
who have pUl'sued fame and have overtaken 
it in widely different fields. "
hat those 
fields are is not to the pUl'pose; the victors 
have won the prize they sought by honor- 
able means, and I honestly admire them 
for it. But my adminl.tion is tempered 
with sadness at percei\ing in each of these 
high examples symptoms of an ailment 
common 
 both, and already so far ad- 
vanced that both cases al'e now beyond all 
hope of cure; an ailment, to be sure, not 
necessarily fatal, yet so deplorable to one 
not afflicted by it that he prays for absolute 
failure rather than the highest worldly suc- 
cess upon such terms. Their disorder is 
no new thing with a strange name; on the 
contrary, it is as old as the hills, and the 
medical faculty have neyer named it. 
Briefly described, it is the inability to stop, 
even for a single instant-the eagerness to 
push on without haste, but without rest, like 
Goethe's star, and having gained much, to 
gain the whole world, regardless of the soul. 
There are certain mountain-climbers who 
never turn to look back, whose eyes are 
fixed upon the height until it is attained, 
and then upon the height succeeding. 
After 
Iont Blanc the Matterhorn, after 
the Matterhorn the Himalayas. .And with 
similar narrowness of vision these climb- 
ers on the varied slopes of Parnassus see in 
all the landscape only its mountain-peaks. 
They reach the summit merely to cast a 


longing look toward l\Iount Olympns. 
There is no Yale of 'rempe, no Arcadia for 
them. 
In a brilliant modern comeùy one of the 
characters is pronounced a jolly good fellow. 
" Did you eyer see one of these jolly good 
fellows at home? " anotber asks. A world 
of significance underlies that simple ques- 
tion, in which the painful contrast between 
the inner and the outer m1l.n is conjumd 
up by a stroke of the pen. But in this in- 
stance the typical hero is a bachelor whose 
seamy side is known only to his valet. " In 
havelling along at night," says the philoso- 
pher, " we catch a glimpse into cheedul- 
looking rooms with light blazing in them, 
and we conclude, involuntarily, how bappy 
the inmates must be." "Did you ever see 
the wife of a successful man? " I am 
tempted to ask, when some one points out 
to me the shining lights of these two friends 
of mine. Xot that tbe men are brutal, ill- 
tempered, or exceptionally initable; rather 
the reverse is true of them; they are amia- 
ble enough. Yet their unconquerable self- 
absorption has made them anything but 
boon companions. Their hours of labor or 
of research are prolonged unreasonably, 
with intervals of moodiness, sometimes of 
utter silence. The bubble they follow is 
ever dancing before their eyes; the fury of 
pursuit is all-in-all, and life apart from that 
has lost its charm. Their wives share in 
the triumph, of COUl'se, and why should 
they complain? They do not. Like the 
Dutchman's wife upon her death-bed, they 
are resigned because they have to be. It is 
only between the lines of their patient faces 
that one may read the wish of t he heart of 
heart for the old days to come back when 
things were otherwise. 
So, while the lamp in the window throws 
its beams abroad to benefit the world at 
large, the household behind It Butfets a dis- 
tinct loss, oÍ\dlich those who feed the flame 
are quite unconscious, 
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STEA,\\SIIIP LI:'\ES OF THE \\'ORLD. 


fl.)' Ridge(J' 111/111. U. s. Nt17.
I'. 


BIT1
HH of 1llari- dogH" 
tiH lovp to t(.H, ")J('JI P\f'J"\"stit('h 
time history o"iyp to of sail "as ('arrie(l uutil tlu- tiN'(:f' "i11l1 
thp Unite(] 
')tates h}(,w it from thf' holt-ropes; "hCll for 
tlw ('n.ait of estah- "epks thp }(,p 
;(,upI>ers lay huried in tIu' 
lishing long lines ot seething waters :nul the tl,ying jihhoolll 
cOillulUui('ation hv pluugeù (h'ep into the \\ hite-t"ul'l'f'cI 
st'a \\ ith far-tlisbll;t waw's; wl1('11 th(' goo a ship HO\ ereign 
cotllltrips. As ear- of tIle 
eas (':un.. iuto port 
)t) (In.' s frOJu 
Iy as 17rm the merc)muts of Boston tlc- Hong Kong'. awl the to" u gathel"f'(l Oil 

}Jat('llPa tlJ(.ir ships (lil'P('t to China and the wharf to wt'l('ollle tIl(:> during' Juni- 
the Ea;-;t hulies. some time hpforp Eu o .- gators; whih' flw ('argo of tf'a
 awl 
Ia1Hl cntcred 011 this tradc; for the 
\me
- ('oHc<'s was 
ol<l at fahulous prict.s. .\wl 
i<'all vpsseIs not only hrought their these old saltH still (1Ïs('uo..;s the dimu'r 
('arg(H'S to nIP hOI1H' llIarkt'ts,lmt also giVf'll tlw hol(l captain that night. wlu'll 
transshipl'<,d Spi('CH, silks, tt'as, sug-ar, the log of thc \o.'"ag(' \\oul(l he l"f':l,1 
('offl:c, awl ('OitOll to ]-
nrope. III those awl JlH'JI would Hit amazed at hearing 
tiulf..'S a. skippt'r fpIt satisht'll if he madp that in 

 tlay
 the 8hip hu(l tmilp(l 0\('1" 
tht' outward vo\"ao'c of 1.').000 miles, 1)\ ;;,:m 1 milt.s, that for four (Ian; ht'r (lnih 
\\ayof th..... Cap'c ;;f Goo<l Hope, ill 1.")0 run h:ul heen ;J41.H miles, :
11(1 that i
 
da."s, and came h:u'k ,'Ùl Cape Horn, one ù:1' she h:ul ,loUt" ai.) miles, at tIlt" 
Home 17,000 milt's, in thp S:l11lt' tillll'. ratt' o( 1;).(; knots. 
The den
lop1llt'llt of tIlt' resources of TIlt' ais('o\"ery of gol(l in ('nlifornin. 
the EaHt h
. the East India rompn.ny, start.<1 n. line of tran.l1-l,nOO mil<'s long 
awl the ri('lllll'SS of the freigl1ts ('alTif'tl from ElIro}>(' awl t1u' Ensh.ru seahoard 
hy tilt" Lllit(,(l 
(at(.s vessels -the }>1'o- of tll(> l'llih.(l 
Hatt.
 ,ia ("apt' Horn tu 
('('(.(ls of a singlc voyage often defra.' ing tIH
 wt'stí'rn ('Oll:-.t of 
orth AlllCri('u. 
thc first ('o
t of the ship -iwluceù Ellg- S]1Íps on this liIu' took ont JIlpr('lmJHli"p 
la,wl to ('11(('1' into ('Olllpditioll; tlll1
 of (,\"('1'y tlth.wriptioll to 1w n";t.,l in huild- 
starting" t ha.t rivalry hl'twc('n thp sailin:-, ing awl maiJltnining the l'it., of 
Ul1 
tie<'Ís of tllP two nations that \\as long Fruncis('o. nnd ntt<'I'lull<ling- thi
 frdg-ht, 
th(> :uhlliratioll of the worl(l. In 1
-l;; for wI1Ï('h tlt(.\ l"t'('pived ;o.::!;) n. tun. 
t hp \ Jlu'ri('an ('lipl'pl's. loug', 11>\\. of t 11('\" sailt.( 1 for èhiua. \\ llt'w'('I. nfter IlMtl- 
gootl lJe
ul1. H'ry fÏu(' liut'H, mIll "ith in'; "ith tt'as and f;lwars ut ,,-::!.) uJl11 
yard
 f;O square ;n,l spars so lofty aH to :--ì:i(, a ton for fr(.i.rl
t. tIIl'Y l"t.turJlf ,I 
Het a gTPatpr spreatl of (,all\ a;4 ill propOl'- Jin.d to tilt.. l uit(.a Stntt.:-. ()
 }
ll
luJH1. 
ti
JIl to tlH'ir tOJIll'lg'C than any ship In thl ' meantimc .\ustrulin h:lt1 hf'( II 
lntlH'1'to su.ilell. ('utered the ract' un,1 n}Jt'nt.,1 up, Ilwl tilt' _\ustraliuu p:u'kc t 
left all riyals far u...tprll. Theu followe(l lim.s, lea\ iug London for )I('lhourne 
the da,ys of whie]} the ohl .. Had Sell.- l
.OOO u1ÍlctJ U\\ ll.\ , \\Crl' u1Uh.iu
 }m,- 
COI'YI1
ht.. IS91. Ly CharleM Sent . I - :-....,. .\ 'I narhlll fl r\ I. 
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days yoyages hy way of the Cape. "with frE'(ju<'lltly f\(>llt tlwir (lp!o;patc1w!-; hy wa
. 
a chauet:' of bf:iug (lrowned." This line of the Per!o;i:l1l (hllf aIltl Hwn oycrlawl 
carried nHtu
. paH
en
('rH, but it was l,etWl't:ll Dllgdad alHl Cou
tantillople. 
not until lö30 that this traffic began The successful crosl:;iug' of the _\tluutic 
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Promenade Deck of an Orient liner. 


:h, 
.
 


to assnme 
uch importance that ves- 
sels were ruu on regular sche<lules for 
its al'eolll1nodation. During the tinle of 
the Crimeal1 war this trade was en 01'- 
lllOllS, and the Li,rerpool packet lines 
between England and Kew York reaped 
a rich remuneration in spite of serious 
accidents. It is reported that in the 

-ear 185! no less than nine emigraut 
ships foundered at sea. 
The <lay of the s
tiling ship on short 
routes was now closing, for the steam- 
ship entering into competition, gradun1ly 
absorhed the lncrati ve passenger traffic 
and much of the Inore valuable freight. 


In looking over the history of thp 
line!:) of the world, nOlle is found to have 
exerted more influence upon subsequent 
progress than the old route between 
India and Eng-Iaud. This route at first 
doubled the Cape of Goud Hope-a dis- 
tance of 14,000 miles, so long and un- 
certain that the East India Company 


Ocean by the steanlShip 
avannall sug- 
gested the possibility of a like IUeal1S of 
communication with India. Accord- 
ingly, the English side-"heel stemm,hip 
Enterprise, of 470 tons, 122 feet long, 
bark-rigged, left l?almouth in the year 
1825 and reacbed Calcutta. after a ,"ov- 
age of 13,700 nÜles, ill 113 (lays, of whi
h 
64 were steaming (lays. This result, 
though ullRatisfal"tory, stimulated efforts 
looking toward remunerati\'e !:)temn nay- 
igation in the East. The first steam- 
ship arrived at l\[acao, China, iu umo. 
As an iwhwement to people to choose 
this llovelmode of tra,-elliug, a Canton 
paper cOlltaille<l the following notice of 
a steamer: "She carrips a crew. a !:)tU'- 
geoll, a bawl of lllUsic, and has ruoms 
elegantly fitted up for cards aud opium 
smoking." 
The prolJlem of a short route to Eu- 
rope fronl India was practically solved 
in 1830, hy sending a steamer from BOlll- 
bay to Suez, a distanec of 3,000 miles,.. 
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The Port of Aden, Arabia. 
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in 23 days. In a few 
\"ears a regular 
line was established bebyeell the two 
places, connecting" with steamel's at 
Alexandria by lllf'anS of a camel seryice 
across the d
sert. The camel post was 
succeeded hy four-horse Yans, awl later 
tbe
e were follo,yed hy the 
uez Canal 
and the railway. 
 
'Yith the l;rogress of time sailing-- 
ships haye giyen way to 
teaHlships, and 
the routt's uf c0111muIlieatioll which 
they, after years of naÜgating, di<l so 
llluch to estahliHh, ha,'e become thp 
highways of an enormous trade, along 
"hich large ana Rwift steamships are 
cOllRtantly going to and fro with the 
certainty awl regularity of railway 
traius. 
\.. steamer to-day len,yes her 
'wharf at the moment of time Ret forth 
in her sl'hedule, awl arriyes at the t('r- 
minus of }wr yuyage-it may be I1HtUY 
tllOusand Iniles away-with almost equal 
promptitude. 
Like railwa,' traffic, steanwr traffic 
follows certai
 Illain routes ur grand 
trunk IÏ1leb, having numerous feeders or 
suhsidiary lines. The great ocean thor- 
oughfares of the worl<1 are: 
1. The ruutp a('ross the 
\..tlantic, 
throug'h the 
Ielliterrallean Sea., Suez 


Canal, and Red Sea, to IlH1ia, CLina, .AUf'- 
tralia, ana eastern Afriea. 
2. The route by the Pacific Oepan to 
Japan, China, an;l 
\.nstralia. 
it The route hv the \.t1antic Ocean 
<10\\"11 the east co(
st of 
outh Ameriea, 
and around Cape BorIl, to we
tern 
America and Australasia; and 
4. The route down the Atlantie an(l 
the weRt coast of .L\.frica, around the 
Cape of Good Hope, to East Afriea, 
Australasia, and the East. The number of 
RtemnerH h'aversing these grand routes, 
and those trihutary. to them, is estimate(l 
to be more than 
 11,000. In order to 
emphasize the importance of o('ean 
navigation, the appended table:'': of thp 
number of sh'am H'ssf'IH, their money 
value, and the yalue of the merchandise 
the
y carry, is gÏYell for the five greatest 
nations of the glohe : 


I XumUl'r 
of f'tl'am 
_1 'I'S"dS' 
r. n'at TIritall1. /ì,t03 
( :l"rmaIlY . .. . !.\ 
 
I. rancf' , , . , . . _ _ a_II 
Uniteu State,." -t16 
Italy.... .... .. *.

 
Hu!'..Ja...,.. .,,6 


, . I I Vallie of 
(.ru,.,., I Yalue of trade carried 
tons. Vl"!'''l'ls. 111 vc
"l'l". 
K:?:
:íJ
;.1 <1:3:;0 000.000 ;f:tr;fì.500.000 
!I:!.'i. un (i:(:;OO.lHIO 1,li:?-t,O. 0.000 
!'ìO!I.:i!IS -ts.:i()(I.WII l.-tj1.()()(I.(J()O 
?1j.:
::! -t'.!.OOO.ooo I 1.-tli:?500,UOII 
.
OO,k.. :'!:;!.ooo,OOO I 41;..UIIO.OOO 
101i.135 12,500,000 60.000.000 


· The table is from Lloyd's Hl"da:;ter, 1890-91. 
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Owing- to thp various lilH'" of l"OIIllIlU- 
nil'ation whil.lL ha\(' 1)(,'.'11 OP('lH'll up, t IH' 
tr,l\-..llt'r is BOW ot1'('1'('ll the ('hoie(' of a 
numht'r of routes. (,Ilch n-iug \\ itL thf' 
otlwr in attnu.ti\"('IH'
s ;llHl il1h'r('
t. 
]<'01' il1stalu'", tlIt' "hol.. jOUl'IH'.'" frOl11 
LOlH Iou to ('olll
tantiunpIe ('all hE. p('1'- 
forIlH.(l "ith llO mor(' th:lIl 1 Î hour
 of 
sea-passag-(' ; or, if a 1Ilon'I('isun.I.'" way 
hc 1)1...f..1T('.1. the \\ hole jUUrIH'.'" can hp 
m:Hl(. hy "ateI'. Then.fore th(. first 
thiw r t
 h.. (lolU-' i" to Ilt't('rIl1im' t]IP 
1'out
 to he followetl. filld th.. tillIt' to 
he g-i'-CIl the trip. rnH'U thl= dates of 
",.tiling shoultl hi. ",(,tt ]('( 1. Thes(' pn'- 
lilllillari(.
 ('oul'lud(..l. tlIt'l"C .'omp..; the 
qupstion of the seledion ot SÌ<'a.lll C 1'1'\. 
If Englaud is to 1)(' \"isitt.tl, passage 
lllU:-;t ht' hooked 011 some linc houw1 to 
that cuuntry. If, lLowm'e1'. the obje('- 
ti\"e point Lc on the COlltillellt, a room 
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hrg-er or ':::illlUller tit-( t of t;t .amtc 1'8 re J- 
ularl
 f'ugagptl ill \tl:l.Ilti(' trullsport. 
Si'\. of tllf'SP, tllf' ('unnrd, the \\'hite 
tar, 
t)H' _\11('hor, the Guion, t1:.. 
ntiona1. and 
tlw luman, 
ail 1u'hH'('U Xew York aud 
Lin'rpool. Foul' otlu'n.., tlw 
or(l- 
(l('uts('lwr Ll(H(I. the H:ulIlmr rr -.\lIlPri- 
cau Pa('k(.t C;Hl1pau
., the l' l1i
m Line, 
aIHl tlu' HaIti(' LÏ1ll', ha( If' lu h\ ('( II X (W 
York mlll O('l'Il1un port",. The 
utioll- 
nl Line, tllf' Ifill Liup, lUl,1 the "ïl"on 
Liue go to l.,owlou; two otllf'rs, t])(I 
Allan-State aIH1 tlw ..\uehor. to (Ha

ow. 
1\\ 0 Freue II lillt's, the (
{'ul=rlll Tralls- 
fit l:m tie alii 1 t 1I(. F1"('1I eh ('Olllll1(.r('inl 
Steamship Compauy t;ail for Ha\ re ,ult1 
l\Iars(.ille"o 1\\ 0 liu(.s eOlllluunient ." ith 
])utch port;o;, tIlt Xet1ll'rlawls-.\mcri(Ofiu 
Ht(':llll .x:l\.i
ation ('olllpnll
-. llwl thp 
H()ynl :XetherlnUlls Steamship ('omlHUI)' ; 
two lllore, the Bed Star nnll tLe ,rhite 
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A Deck-bath In the Tropics 


shoultl he eug-ng-c( 1 011 sOllIC line hOlllld 
for Geruuun., Frfiw'e, Hpain, or thf' 
)If 11itc-rralle:;1l. 
'Ill(' Ull111 hl'r of Hh'aUIl'l"S eug-ag-..<l in 
the regular passengf'r service 1}('Ì\\ l'f'1l 
the Ea...tf'rn seaLofii'll of tIll rnitl'll 
Statl's :tIlIl tlU' Ula "Yorltl is prohahly 
greatl'r than lIIost tran'llcrs imfig-iue. 
.\t the prf':--ent time there fi!'e upwanl 
of thirt
'-fin' (li!;tiul't lilies. (':1eh "ith It 


Cro
s liut':--, len.Ye for \ntwf'rp: olle line, 
the ThillgTalla. 
tt'alll
 to Cop.'lIhag('n, 
Ilwl till' (1('lll'l':ll Jtnlinn Xß.\ ig-atioll ('0111- 
p:m)". nnd the _\Dchor Line, JUnk.. I tul- 
inn ports. 


1']1(" rf'crulnr service In- :)tf'l1l11 lH.t Wl'( n 
Europe ;nd t1It' ri(.h llll
l \uri.'c1 Ea...t. l)
 
wa," of the )ft'clitt>IT:Ulf'all. :-;U(>Z ('l1l1al, 
nu
l IIulia. is curri(>(1 on 1>\ :o,t'vl'rul ,lif- 
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LandIng Passengers at Natal, South Africa, 


ferent companies, the best known of 
which are the Peninsular &. Oriental 
Company of England, the ::\Iessageries 
::\Iaritimes of France, the Xorddeutscher 
Lloyd of Germany, and the Austrian 
Llovd of Austria. Each of these Inail 
lines offers to trayellprs all that can he 
desired in the way of food, quarters, 
comforts, and faeilities for seeing strange 
lands and peoples; so the seleption of 
any particular one must he decided bj' 
personal considerations. 
The P. & O. (as the Peninsular &. 
Oriental Stemll Xayigation Company Is 
conullo1l1y ealled) is one of the most 
extensive stemllship org-:1.nizations in the 
world, the yearly distance run on all its 
lines, main and suhsidiary, exeeeding 
2,500,000 n1Ïles. In 1
40 the company 
began the carrying' of Eng-lish mails ill 
steamers between A.lexau<1ria and T.Jon- 
dOll, receiving fur this seryiee a 
uhsidy 
of SlGO,OOO a year. To-day the fleet 
numbers .30 vessels, which touch at ports 
of importance ill the )Iediterranean, 


Egypt, the Indian Ocean, China, Japan, 
and _\..usb'alia, and the subsidy recei,-ed 
for the transportation of nmiIs to and 
fr01l1 all these parts is $1,750,000 per 
annum. 
H the trayeller 'wishes to go by this 
line, he may commence his journey from 
either London or Plymouth, cross the 
Bay of Bi
eav, ,,-here the chances of 
getting an l1gì y sea and perhap
 a gale 
of wind are about eyen, ana entering 
the 
Iediterranean, make Gibraltar his 
first port, 5 da
ys and 1,300 miles dis- 
tant from London. A :-;tay of J hours 
win allow a short rUll 
n shore. A 
drive around the sUI)erb Rock is "ortll 
the taking, also a visit to tIle hattery, 
where the lG-iuch 100-ton guns keep 
watch on:'}' the threshold of the Llue 
sea. Loq uaciolls guides tell of an llll- 
dt:'r-thc-
ea tunnel hdween the fortress 
and Apes Hill, 
\fl'i('a, through which 
monkeys have pas
eJ, and that once 
upon a time five venturt:'some sailors 
started down tl1Ïs sub,,-ay; three of 
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STEAMSHIP LINES OF THE WORLD. 


them soon turned back, those remaining 
-but" that is another story." 
From Gibraltar the P. & O. steamers 
steer for l\Ialta, Ð80 miles away, gener- 
ally through a smooth sea. though in 
winter north westers blow at times with 
great violence off the Sicilian coast, 
raising a heavy sea in the channel. 
In summer the winds are from the 
southward, hot, humid, and prostrating, 
but they are not of frequent occurrence 
nor of long duration. On the fourth 
day the traveller is landed in Valetta, 
with 8 or 10 hours at his disposal. He 
should see the interior of the Church 
of St. John, where the floor is made of 
mosaic tablets in memory of the old 
knights, each tablet bearing a coat of 
arms formed by the most skilful inlay- 
ing of marble tiles. 
From )Ialta to Port Said is Ð35 miles, 
made in 4 days. In winter there may 
be a norther. The traveller has now, 
after having gone 3,200 miles in 13 
days, reached the port to which all 
ships bound southward make their 
waT. Here will be found P. & O. 
ste8.mers that have come from Brindisi 
with the Indian mails, having stopped 
at Alexandria to ship them b:r rail to 
Suez. This route, known as the Indian 
l\Iail, is the quickest of all between Eu- 
rope and India. The train service runs 
from London to Brindisi in less than 
50 hours. From Brindisi, where the 
steamer is waiting, and where the mails 
and passengers are hurried aboard, the 
run is made to Alexandria, 825 miles 
away, in 3A- days. At Alexandria mails 
and through paHsengers are transported 
by rail to Suez in 16 hours, and from 
Suez a steamer leaves for Bombay via 
Aden, arriving 12 days later; the whole 
journey from London to Bombay, 4,020 
miles, having taken 18 days. 
A second great English line that 
makes for Port Said is the British In- 
dia Steam Navigation Company, incor- 
porated in 1856 to open up the coast- 
ing trade of India. This organization, 
upon the opening of the Suez Canal, ùe- 
spatched the first steamer through to 
London that carried an Indian cargo. 
Shortly afterward regular routes were 
inaugurated hetween London, 
\.dell, 
and the Persian Gulf; and between 
Aden and the African coast to Zanzibar. 


Also a trunk route was established for 
the various coasting lines of India, ex- 
tending frOIll London to Calcutta. A 
further extension was begun about ten 
years ago, when Batavia, Thursday Isl- 
and, Brisbane, and Sidney in Australia 
were added to its itinerary. The Brit- 
ish India Steam :Kavigation Company 
employs on its nmin and auxiliary 
routes a fleet of over 100 vessels, large 
and small, that traverse about 3,000,000 
miles a year. 
If the traveller has reached Port Said 
from l\Iarseilles, he has doubtless come 
in the l\lessageries l\Iaritimes steamer. 
This great French undertaking began 
its first over-sea contract in 1851, carrv- 
ing mails as far as Egypt. The ne
t 
extension of operations was a line to 
Brazil and the Rio de la PJata. Finally 
a mail contract established the l'oute to 
India, China, and Australia. To-day 
the l\iessageries fleet comprises 65 su- 
perb vessels that have cost about $27,- 
000,000; and the aggregate distance 
they steam amounts to 2,520,000 miles 
every year. The ships hound for China 
leave l\Iarseilles and Naples, and make 
the ports of Aden, Colombo, Singapore, 
Saigon, Hong-,Kong, and Shanghai. A 
second main line stretches from Aden 
down to the Seychelles Islands, :l\1auri- 
tius, Melbourne, Sydney, and New Cale- 
donia. The Messageries Company also 
operates lines to the \Yest Indies and 
South America. 
To Port Said comes also the N o rd- 
deutscheI' Lloyd Imperial Steamship 
Company, better known as the German 
l\Iail. The East Asian mail line of this 
company was established only in 1886, 
and is rapidly growing in importance and 
fayor. The steamers leave BrcIllen, call 
at Antwerp, Southampton, and Genoa, 
thence through the canal to Aden, Co- 
lombo, Singapore, and Hong-Kong, to 
Shanghai. The mail route to Austral- 
asia reaches the ports of Adelaide, l\Iel- 
bourne, and SJ'dney, whence a branch 
line leads to the 
amoan Islands and 
Tongatabu. The German Lloyd also 
operate a line from Triestc via Brindisi 
to Alexandria. For carrying the mails 
on the above three line::;, in accord- 
ance with government stipulations, the 
German Lloyd receives a subsidy of 
$1,047,G19 pCI' annum. 
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ome of the othcr long 
liní's ol'f'ratell hy this 
f'f1i('ient orgu.ni/11. t ion, 
which owns more than 
7!) o('pan st<'nTlwrs, are 
thosc l)('h\ Cf'l1 Brcl1If'n 
fiW] the Unite,] Htatf's, 
hctweell n rem en and 
J; r a z il, all (I lwhu.en 
Bremen and ::\Iolltcvideo 
and Bucnos A ,-res. 
The \..u
tro-Hungnrian 
Lloyd's Steam 
a\ iga- 
tion Company, the fourth 
grea.t mail line passing 
through the 
Uf'Z Canal, 
was organized ahout thc 
year IH 10, with 7 stefim- 

rs for ::\[editcrranf'an 
trade. In time, the com- 
pany prolonged itR lin(,H, 
until, under a liheral 
governm en t hounty. 
routes were estahlishcd 
hetween TrieRte awl 
Hong-Kong, and be- 
twccn Trieste and Dra7Ï1. 
For the prol>er pcrform- 
ance of all these scrvices 
the Austria.n Llonls are 
paid an annuity"' hy the 
Governmcnt amounting 
to 
800,OOO. The fleet, 
all told, n urn hen:; 7:> 
ships, valued at ahout 
810,000,000, anll Htí'amR 
over 1,30U,OOO miles 
evcry year, 
Of the difff'rf'nt :--tí'am- 
ship cOl'})orations that 
despatch their vesc;cls b
. 
way of the Suez ('anal to 
Au
.,trali:\, the () r i e II t 
Steam Xzwigntion ('om- 
pany of Lonrloll (l(,Hf'f\ eR 
H}>eciallllf'ntioll, In 1
ï8 
it founded a fi rRt-cln.c;c; 
line to 1.u.strnlia. which 
to-day IS ß formil1nhlo 
rivul of the Peninsula 
& Oriental ('ompan
., re- 
cf>ivin"" n. likp f;uhHi(1y 
of :-d
.j,OOO for trans- 
porting the mails he- 
t\\"e('11 Xn},les mIll \(1e- 
lniae in :
2 dßYR, a 
distance of U,OOO "miles. 
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There are many other companies senù- 
ing ,'essels, via the canal, to India, to 
China, and to Australasia; on nearly all 
of them the traveller can find comfort 
and good ('heel', should he desire to be 
longer at sea and longer in port. The 
names of a few of the most important 
of these companies are as follows: 
Under the English t1ag: the Ducal, the Hall, 
the Harrison, the Clan, the Star. the City, the 
Direct, the 
[acI ver, ami the Anchor Lines; 
the K ational .K avigation Company of France; 
the 
avigatione Generale Italiana (Italian mail) 
of Genoa; the Compaîíia Trallsatlantica, from 
Barcelona, Spain; the .s ederland India line 
from Amsterdam; a Uussiall line; and a 
Turkish line. 


Some of these steamers make the east 
coast of Africa for cargoes; some go to 
Australia; some to the Spice Islands, 
Java and the Philippines; some go no 
farther than India; and, finally, some 
reach Japan, Corea, and Vladivostock. 


Port Said, the product of the canal, 
is built on the flat sands at the entrance 
of the Suez Canal. Its harbor, formed 
by two long breakwaters, contains one 
of t.he largest coaling depots in the 
world, where vessels are supplied at the 
rate of 200 tons an hour. The place is 
noted for its wickedness; it abounds in 
French caf{
s and dance-halls where 
wine, women, and music continue the 
night long. The traveller should pur- 
chase a white helmet at POl't Said; 
these hats are cheap, and add consider- 
ably to personal comfort. 
The st.eam traffic of the place is enor- 
mous ; last yeai' 3,389 vessels traversed 
the canal. The average time of transit 
by day is 24 hours; by night with elec- 
tric lights it is 19 hours, and has been 
done in 15 hours. In order to navigate 
by night, a vessel must light the way by 
carrying an electric projector at her 
bow as close to the water as possible, 
and pay the closest attention to the or- 
ders from the passing stations or ga1'es. 
Three white lights shown vertically in- 
dicate "slow down;" then the display 
of two white lights is the on1er to stop 
and haul in to the yare. The steamer 
presently hauls in, makes fast, puts out 
all lights, and lies snug in Ler herth 
alongside the desert, while the onpoUl- 
jng vessel, looking like a locomotive at 


night, passes by. One whitf' light from 
the ga1'c and lines are let go, and the 
journey continued until Suez is reached. 

uez is an uninteresting- collection of 
shipping-houseH and squalid native hutA, 
with a few tumble-down mosques. Don- 
keJs find donkey-boys swarm along the 
docks, and if the vessel stop an hour or 
two the noveHy of such a ride may be 
enjoyed. The heat of the day is intense, 
but the nights, eHpecially ill the canal, 
have a "soft, wal'1l1 witchery" about 
them that is delicious. 
After leaving Suez the way lies 
through the Gulf of the same name, 
into the Red Sea, where the water is 
blue, the background light hrown, the 
hazy atmosphere pink, and the temper- 
ature red-bot. Vessels s!)read double 
awnings and hang up side curtains, but 
there is no escaping the intolerable heat 
experienced day and night going down 
this sea with the wind aft. Far away 
to the left, in the din1 distance, is the 
fast-receding brown peak of Mount 
Sinai; other well-remembered biblical 
places stretch along the indistinct coast 
line; the ship speeds southward; the 
constellations in the blue heavens of 
night begin to change; the Straits of 
Bab-el-l\landeb are passed; and as the 
four points of the Southern Cross arise 
bright and sparkling, the anchor is let 
go off Aden, in Arabia. 
Aden, on its rocky and bare volcanic 
peninsula, is the Gibraltar of the Red 
Sea. It interests the traveller because 
of the big black Somalis, the oily, ava- 
ricious Jews, and the thin, ungainly 
camels moving up and down the streets. 
The town is too hot for enjoJment; it is 
better to stay on board ship, buy an im- 
itation ostrich feather from a cheating 
Jew, 
md throw coppers into the water 
for little shave - headed naked negro 
boys to dive after. 
During a stay of a few hours vessels 
fill up with coal and fresh pro\-isions, 
land a small cargo of nayal I:;tores, cot- 
ton, and cotton-twist, and after taking 
on board coffee (nearly all l\Iocha is 
shipped herf'), dye-stuffs, feathers, dates, 
etc., depart for Bomhay, for Colombo, 
for Australia, and for _\frica. 
The weather along the l]ighways of 
the Indian Ocean is generally fair and 
warm, with a slllooth sea, though, t1ur- 
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ing the RoutlnH'st )Uowmon, from 1\111.)" 
to 
('l'tCIll h('r, there is a percc}>tihle 
Hwdl, awl WhCll thiH trade-wind Hets in, 
in :\Iay, it is sure to hring gales, rain, 
]i
htning ana thunder. August is the 
h(.st sUlllmer month for (,l'uising in the 
Indian Ocean. The northeast monHoon, 
the winter trade-wind, is less violent 
than the southwC'st, aud has dear skies 
awl a Illil(ler tcmperature. Jlo\\ ever, 
in going round the world, passengers, 
like ships, should take their chances 
with the weather, for having it fair at 
Bombay Ulay hring it foul at Calcutta. 
Vessels make Bombay, 1,670 miles 
eastwar(l of Aden, in 7 days, and go 
alongside the docks when the tide per- 
mits. The traveller should at once 
hurry ashore to gaze with wonder at 
thL' infinite varicty before him. For 
here are congregated Indian princes 
dressed in flowing robes of richest 
colors; Brahmins and Buddhists with 
turbans of softest texture bound about 
their brows; Parsees in long white, 
full-skirted coats and odd-shaped high 
hats; Turks in fezes; Chinamen in silks; 
Persians in white trousers, loose alpaca 
coatH, and shako astrakhan hats; effem- 
inate Cinghalese, Jews, :\Iohammedans, 
and Europeans from England, France, 
Germany, and Russia. Along the water 
front pass unceasingly women, straight 
as javelins, tall, lithe, and graceful, 
their breasts covered by tight sleeve- 
less tunics, their waists and hips wound 
in light flowing gauze. Silver bangles 
adorn their arms and lcgs, and rings 

liHten in their noses and cars, and on 
their toes and fingers. Bare-legged, 
bare-footed, their black hair tucked 
loosely up upon tlwir shapely heads, 
on which are poised high hrass water- 
jugs burnished like gold, these grace- 
ful creatures walk the streets like the 
quepns of an Orieubl faùle. 
l\Iany lines of vessels converge at 
Bombay: the I). &, 0., the British India, 
and three or four others of less impor- 
tance; two French lines, a German line, 
the Austrian I.Jloyd, the Italian \rail, 
atHl a Dutch line, arc some of those to 
he seen <<luring a stay of n. fortnight. 
The British bl(lia oft('rs the largest 
numher of routes to the sight-
ceing 
traycller. Oue of its line
 lea(lR to Kur- 
rachel', the northern port of India.; uu- 
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other goe
 to Calcutta, !-.topping fit way 
ports; a thir<l exten(h
 to Zan7Ïhar n.ull 
l\loz:Lm hi(l'1e, awl a fourth reaches I,lac .s 
on the PeniÏall Gulf. ThiH fourth rout. 
the tourist should certainlv take if h. 
has the time, though it caIT
' him into 
thp nlOst t1") illg climate imagillal,le. 
Before starting he shoul(l get )Ioore't; 
" Lalla Rookh," it can h
 bou
Lt at an 
excelleut l':llgIÜ;h hookHtore in Bombay, 
and read it on the \\ay, 8.!i Home of tl
e 
scenes are laid in these waters. 
The passengers on these Gulf steam- 
ers are of as many t)'pes as those Sf:en 
on Change in Bomùay. It is not un- 
likely that of the t" entv or more "ho 
sit lÌown to dinner, 110 h
'o will be of the 
same color, costume, nationality, or re- 
ligion. E, en the crew Ceases to be 
European; Chinamen usually cook and 
wait, anù Indians handle cargo awl 
work the ship. 
About 600 miles and 4 davs from 
Kurrachee, Ormuz is made, dirty, di- 
lapidated, with absolutely no remains of 
its historic wealth. The first place of 
importance is Bushire, 300 miles far- 
ther up. It is the principal seaport of 
Persia, and does considerable trade, 
long caravans of camels transporting 
merch::mtlise to and from the interior. 
PerAian cat:i can be got here; n Imir 
offered for :-;25 was sold finallv for 8'; ; 
with more time they could haye been 
bought for 
2. 
}'roIll Bushire to Bassorah, on the Eu- 
phrates, is 180 miles. A narrow eannl- 
like stream leads from the ri \ er to the 
native \;llagp where Simlhad the Sailor 
is HaitI to havc roamed. Connection eRn 
be made at Bassorall with a steamboat 
going up the river past the (Ta.r<<len of 
E<<lpn, a disappointing, flat, uucared-for 
plain, to 13agdad ; and thenre, by camel 
to points in the interior. Stealllers in 
the PerRian Gulf trade tako in datC's, 
grain, and wool, leaving cotton fabrics, 
rire, opium. etc. 
On returning to KurraC'lwe, the trnv- 
eller wouhl do well to take the railwa; 
to Agra, ana the Taj, Bcn
res. and othc.r 
places, awl so b.lck agmn to BoIllba
 
awl the o('ean highwa
'8. 
HC'llC(.forth, the chamcter of the pns- 
sengcr::l on board ship ('hang('
 HOUlC'- 
whn.t ; tllan
. of the EurOpt'llI1!i 1('I),ve for 
extelHlell tours by rail to Calcutta and 
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other Indian cities, thcir places being 
taken by Parsee merchants, rich Indians, 
and enterprising Chinamen bound away 
on busin ess. 
The run to Colombo, Ceylon, 875 
miles to the southward, is m
de oyer a 
warm, smooth sea, and on the evening of 
the fifth dav the harbor is entered. Co- 
lombo is a"' steamship centre where all 
the vessels of the long trunk lines ren- 
ùezyous to coal, provision, exchange pas- 
sengers, and frequently freight. They 
come fron) the four quarters of the 
globe, from Calcutta and Bonlbay in the 
north, from China and Singapore in 
the east, from Australia, l\Iauritius, and 
Africa in the south, and from Aden and 
the Suez Canal in the west. Colombo 
has much to attract a traveller during 
the 24 or 48 hours the steamer stays, 
but usually the Oriental Hotel claims 
his tilne and attention, for this is the 
pla.ce of meeting of all who go upon 
the waters, and high wassail is apt to 
be the order of the night. 
The dining-room of the Oriental is the 
refreshment-room at the intersection of 
the chief steam lines of the world. It 
is, as it were, the restaurant of a Union 
depot where everyone must go for a 
meal; at its tables travellers from op- 
posite points of the world meet, Chinese 
bound for Europe, Englishmen to re- 
port for Indian duty, French soldiers 
en route for Saigon, and Australians 
making the grand tour. 
If the traveller has staved in the same 
ship all the way from London, he has, 
by the time he arrives at ColOInbo, been 
30 days en voyage and navigated a dis- 
tance of 6,700 miles. By whatever line 
he has come, he should have enjoyed 
his life on board ship, for after the first 
ùay or two out from port acquaintances 
are made that rapidly ripen into good 
fellowship. Deck cricket, quoits, and 
cock fighting enliven the forenoons; a 
novel and a nap wear away the after- 
noons; an innocent rubber with the 
ladies brightens the evenings; a good 
chorus begins the nights merrily, and a 
small game of draw shortens the dJing 
hours. 
At Colombo often the best of friends 
must part, some to stay in the country, 
others to go to a different ship ; for the 
choice of routes is varied, there being 


some 15 steamship lines radiating hence 
toward the attractive countries of Aus- 
tralia, Africa, the Dutch East Indies, 
China, Japan, India, and Europe. 
The run up the coast from Ceylon 
past the French settlement of Pondi- 
cherry, where the French steamers touch, 
to l\Iadras, 614 miles to the northward, 
is smooth sailing if the monsoon nlOnth
 
of April, June, November, and DecemLer 
be avoided. A day in port is sufficient 
for landing the cargo, brought off in 
lighters Inanned by stalwart lascars, na- 
ked except for the narrowest of breech- 
clouts and the most enormous of tur- 
bans. The tra,'elle1', while at l\Ia(has, 
should see the Indian jugglers, and to 
do this comfortably, should make ar- 
rangements to have the exhibition held 
on board ship. Two or three natives, 
sitting on the open deck at his feet, 
place a mango-stone with a handful of 
dirt under an old cotton sheet, which, 
after talking gibberish, they remove, 
disclosing a small green sprout about S 
inches high. "Big mango?" is then 
inquired by the head juggler; " big 
mango?" Receiving assent, the twig 
is carefully re-covered and incantations 
follow, while the jugglers slowly raise 
the centre of the sheet higher and higher, 
until finally, on removing it, there stands 
a mango-bush 5 feet high, bearing fruit 
which the juggler will pick and dis- 
tribute. The trick is worth the $10 it 
bas cost. 
FrOln l\ladras to Calcutta the distance 
is 770 miles. The most interesting 
feature of the journey is the difficult 
navigation of the Hoogly, or Calcutta 
River, under the direction of the skilful 
})ilots; each of whom brings his own 
leadsman on board, sometimes two of 
them, and his own nati,'e servant, so as 
to be quite independent of the ship and 
bel' crew. 
The riverfront of Calcutta is one long 
wharf with vessels moored in columns 
of twos, threes, and fours for a coupl
 
of miles. The steamer traffic is large, 
nearly 1,000 foreign ships coming and 
going within a year, and as many coast- 
ing steamers. The import trade is 
principally in cotton goods, metals, and 
malt liquors; the exports are borax, rice, 
o!)ium, gums, gunny cloth, etc. 
From Calcutta several Hhort sea routes 
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IDay be takcll to strangtJ countries: the 
British IlHlia ships go to Haugoon, in 
Hurmn.h, and then tlown the 1\Ialav 
Peninsula to PellRng, Ollü of thü Btrait 
Spttlelllents. Ppwmg is on the road 
from Ceylon to Bingtll)Üre, und Home 
of the great liners stop for a couple of 
hours to take in ß mail, some tin, and 
a few spil'es. The harbor is one of 
singular beauty, Imt not otherwise of 
much interest to the traveller, hurry- 
ing ou thruugh the picturesque 
traits 
of 1\[alacl'tL to Singapore. 

illga.pure is the half-way homie on the 
great highway hetween India. and China, 
where all ships, large and small, HtOp. 
Its pOHitioll is a most importaut one, 
not only as a large coaling and dock- 
ing' station, hut to a. greater extent as 
au illllllellse elltrep(,t for goods, the 
tralle heing largely one of transit. The 
shipping hm;illess done is enormous; 
the ùocks and streets are full of hustle 
and activity, of hun.yillg, running, hard- 
working Chinese, Javanese, )Ioluccans, 
awl Europeans, unmindful of a tempera- 
ture avera,rin{r 8G O Fahrenheit. 
ð 
 
This town of such activity and go lies 
almost under the equator, in latitude 
1 
 17' north; its longitude is nearly 
101') east; just 12 hours and 9 minutes 
ahead of New York, from which city it 
is separated by 12,000 miles of water, 
requiring about 43 days of ocean navi- 
gatioll. 
Singapore has steam communication 
with 15
 different ports, far and near. 
Dl1riug the year, 3,GOO foreign ships 
enter the harbor, and uearly the saUle 
numùer clear, representing a shipping 
mO\"élllent of over 5,:")00,000 tons. The 
regular linen; make connection at Singa- 
pore with the K etherland-Inùia 
team- 
ship Company-" De Nederlandsch-In- 
llisl'he StooIllvaart :\Iaats('happij "-an 
ef1ieiellt organization with hea.dquarters 
at Batavia, Java. Some of the by-ways 
of travél ovpr which the tourist can 
agreeahly saunter by means of the 30 
or more good steamers of this company 
lead to all the ports on the coasts of 
the isla.llds of Java, Sumatra, and Bor- 
neo, to the ::\Ioluccas, Philippines, Cel- 
ebes, and so ba('k to Singapore, where 
the traveller boards the steamer bound 
for Hong-Kong. 
The mail, ßllÙ other full-po\\- ered 
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ste<1ll1shiIJ8, leavillg 
ingapore for the 
llorthwurù, heall 8trai
ht up thl' Chiun 

ca. fur Houg-h.ong, 1,4:3,) milL:; awa
. 
During this run of G dn.YH the luOHt 
learned dihcussions are hèld COll<.'erll- 
ing the weather. T)"phoons Lire mot;t 
l'revuleut from .July to Dect:'Ull,er; froll1 
December to :\Iay they Hcl<lo11l Iml'l'ell, 
still they have been kllo\\ n to OCl'ur 
in every mouth of the year. The 
('p- 
tember elluillox is a very l're('arious pe- 
riod; therefon
, if the touriht is all
- 
ious to make sure of smooth weather, 
he should time hi!i voya.
ing so as to he 
in these 'Waters in early ,Jnne, WhCll the 
south west monsoon is lightest. But 
this brings the Ahip to Hong-Kong at 
the beginning of the wa.rm weather ulHl 
rainy season, whereas the months of 
December and January are the 1110st 
delightful, the mean temperature beillg 
G[)o F. 
In the wet or ùamp season the trav- 
eller must keep watch of his duth(;i, 
Louks, shoes, etc., or they will get ill 
jured by milùew. This supervision of 
one's effects is necessary throughout the 
entire voyage arouwl India, the dew at 
night being l)enetrating and saturatill
. 
Two serviceable suits of flannel should 
be taken to be worn alternately, so that 
one suit can be drying. LéatÏlcr shocs, 
particularly ùlacked boots, al.e damagéd 
by the mould that forms on them WhCll 
exposed ; the proper foot-gear is the can- 
"as shoe with rubber sole. 
Hong-Kong is attractive Lecause of 
the high peak, 2,000 feet above tho \\fL- 
tel', the forts lmlf-way do\\n the mOllU- 
tain's side, and the"' city huilt on tho 
long eas
. slope runnillg into tbe ca- 
pacious hay, where the wharfs, doe1.
, 
Illoorillg-huoys, and the like givc un- 
mistakable evidences of the maritime 
importance of the plu(,é. The nll'U at 
the cluh
 on shore, both English and 
German, will tell the traveller that 
Hong-Kong ranks as the fourth port iu 
the \\ orld iu the amount of shipping 
that annually passes through it:; \\ UÌt!l"S: 
a few years a
o this was c:;tiIllatptl to 
he abo"'vo 12,000,000 tOils, \\ hil'h, if l'or- 
rect, \\ould give Hong-Jiong nearl)' a
 
much as X
w York. 
Shoultl the travelh'r desire to ,isit 
China and Japan, hl' must (li"t'Illhark at 
Hong-Kong. This he ,,,ill do regret- 
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fully, for he has become attached to his 
shi};, her officers, and his messmates. 
He has ùeen well and courteously treat- 
ed throughout a long and at times te- 
dious voyage, during which everything 
has been done to Illake hitn comfortable 
anù contented. Reallv, the nmin differ- 
ences e'\:isting hetwee;1 the steamers of 
the different cOll1}Janies are those of 
route and time. For instance, the P. 
& O. lands the Imssenger at Hong- 
Kong 44 days fronl London, via Gib- 
raltar, l\lalta, the Canal, Bombay, Co- 
lombo, and Singapore, a total distance 
of 9,800 miles. At every main port 
touched en route, no nmtter by what 
line, at least 6 hours, oftener 12 or 24 
hours, can be had on shore in which to 
see the place, find there are no annoy- 
ances or vexations as to Custom-house 
duties or inspections. The 
I. 1\1. line, 
which departs from ßlarseilles, touches 
at Naples, and reaches Hong-Kong 'Via 
the Canal, Aden, Colombo, Singapore, 
and Saigon, goes over 8,160 miles of 
water in 36 days. The German mail, 
leaving Bremen and Antwerp and go- 
ing by way of the Canal via Colom- 
bo and Singapore, traverses 10,223 miles 
in 43 days. The Austrian Lloyd, from 
Trieste via Bombay, makes port in 50 
days, after a journey of 8,345 miles. 
To visit Canton the steamboat should 
be taken that leaves Hong-Kong daily. 
The trip of 7 hours' duration will be 
enlivened by the noisy Chinese passen- 
gers on board, and by the numerous 
Chinese junks constantly passed as they 
are going up and down the river under 
sails and oars. The traveller will also 
encounter some Europeans, who will 
gladly tell him good stories and put 
him up at their snug little club-house 
on the Shameen, the island connected 
with Canton, where the white popula- 
tion resides. Canton should be seen; 
it is a typical Chinese city into which 
modern civilization has made no visible 
headway. 
Retu;'ning to Hong-Kong, the water- 
front offers much that is attractive. 
Thousands of junks lie in rows, anchored 
off the harbor, and thousands more are 
moored along the sea-wall; the noise 
made by the crews of these boats, beat- 
ing gongs, firing crackers, singing, 
shouting, anù burning papers and joss- 


Rticks to their favorite BuddlutH, i!3 pan- 
demonium. On shore coolies trot about 
in couples, with long bamboo-poles on 
their shoulders, transporting chests of 
tea, silk, matting, etc., from the junks to 
the big storehouses and from the store- 
houses to the lighters to be towed along- 
side the steamers, where the bales are 
hoisted into the holds. 
At this port the traveller will find 
a newly organized transpacific service, 
running by way of Yokohama to Van- 
couver, where connection is made with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to Que- 
bec and Halifax, and thence to London. 
The line, as at present formed, con- 
sists of 3 magnificent steamers, sailing 
monthly. The Empress of India, the 
pioneer of the line, recently made the 
voyage from Yokohama to Vancouver in 
the unprecedented time of 10 days and 
15 hours. 
Observing the steamers closely, the 
traveller will discover that one of them 
is flying a different flag from those he 
has been accustomed to see while on the 
journey along the great Indian Ocean 
highway: the stars-and-stripes belong 
to one of the vessels of the Pacific :Mail 
Steamship Company of the United 
States. 
The Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
was organized in 1847, at the time of 
the colonization of the Pacific States, and 
gained notoriety by despatching one of 
its first vessels, the California, froIlI New 
York, in 1848, to San Francisco by way 
of Cape Horn. The successful ternlina- 
tion of this extraordinary performance, 
in those early days of steam navigation, 
enabled the company to inaugurate a 
steamship sel'vice between Panama and 
San Francisco. The route thus opened 
was from New York to Colon (Aspin- 
wall), and thence across the Isthmus 
to Panama, where the steamer was in 
waiting to run up the :rrlexican coast to 
California. The tI'anspacific route was 
commenced in 1867, soon after the open- 
ing of the Pacific Railroad, and is now 
worked in conjunction with an English 
line, the Oriental &. Occidental. 
The traveller bound fronl Hong-Kong 
for Yokohama can take either the Cana- 
dian Pacific steamers or the Pacific 
l\Iail. If, however, he is anxious to Hee 
the ports of China and Japan before 
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í'ntf'ring on the grí'at thoroughfare of 
the }>acific Ocean, he has at his choice 
severn.l efiicient lineH of local awl coast- 
ing' steall1prH, that will hear him safely 
to tho different treu.ty ports and afl'ortl 
him all the time he will require for 
sight-seeing. 
l\Iost of the Europí'an mail lines go 
to Hhanghai, and the coasting lines of 
hoth Uhina. all< I .Japan make it a Htop- 
pillg-plaC'e. Shanghai is worth a visit 
be 'lLUHe of the different European ways 
of living in China. The city is COlll- 
posecl of spctioIls where each nation has 
estahlishetl its own settlement, contigu- 
ous to, but quite ùistinct from, that of 
any other nation. There is an .Ameri- 
can town, all l
nglish town, a 11'rellch 
town, a German town, and a Chinese 
town, each preserving its own lan
age 
and societJ, and as far as possible its 
own architecture. 
The )Iitsu Bishe line of steamers, the 
:\tippon Yusen, and two or three others, 
ply hetween the ports of Japan along 
the really beautiful inland passage, and 
up the Japan Sea. If one be interested 
in Japanese ceramics, swords, armor, 
atlll antiquities, he should take this way 
trip; eventually bringing up at Y oko- 
llama, whence a railway ride of an hour 
will land him in Tokio. 
At Y okoharna passage is secured for 
San Francisco, 5,000 miles to the east- 
ward, across the broadest part of the 
Pacific Ocean. ThiH route is one of 
the longest direct lines between two 
places that is steamed over by the ships 
of any company. It is a dull and 
monotonous voyage; nothing Lut blue 
water for 18 days, no land is seen, no 
fìtrange sail sighted, rarely even do gales 
of wintl Llow hard enou:;h to make 
things lively. The cabin }>aH
engers 
are principally Americans retmoning to 
their native land, a few Englishmen 
making the round of the worl<1, a couple 
of .Australians full of talk of the great- 
ness of their own country and scepti- 
cal as to the advance and improvement 
of any other; some J apallese, curiou
, 
politp, intelligent; one or two rich Chi- 
namen who keep to themselves, and a 
sprinkling of other nationalities. This 
heterogeneous crov. d get
 011 well to- 
gether, plays cards, makes poolH on 
each day's rUll, diHcusses thc I
Oth 


2Rl 


Jllcritlian (luf'stion, as to \\ hy the week is 
one day longer than fW\ ell, jOh<:8, ImwhH, 
rea(ls, smokes, filHl drinks. 
'rhc stpera.ge past-;('llg-ers are mOHtl)" 
ChillU.lllPU returlliug to California aft('r 
a visit home. Special accommoùations 
aro fitte<l for tlH'lß. Xot infre(luellt1
. 
the Chinese in large nUlllh('rs tnk.. IUlt-;- 
sage on the Pacific :\Iail to he hUHle(1 at 
Honolulu. 'rhi
 will give the tru\eller 
ß day in port \\hen Iw shoulll go UIl 
shorp to enjo.) SfilHlwi('h IHlawl IJOkpi- 
tality, and see the Hoola-llI)ola-a nati \ e 
<lance that must he prearrange.l and 
paid for, since it is intenlicted hv the 
Government because of itA suppot-;
 1 de- 
moralizing influence-on the nativf'. Af- 
ter a voyage of 2,000 miles in ï (laJs to 
the northeast, the steamer enters Hw 
Golden Gatf', and passes up to the city 
of San Francisco. A si'\.-dav run hv 
railroad, and the traveller is önce agai
 
back in New York. 
The whole distance travelled hv the 
way dCHcrihed i'J, in rountl nun;bers, 
2:J,000 miles, und the time taken to do 
this may have been but 80 or UO daJs, 
or more; the longer the better, for it 
requires plenty of time to enjoy a trip 
around the world.. It also requires 
monc)". About 
l,OOO would be nec- 
essary for passage-money alone; tlou hIe 
this amount would be sufficient to take 
the traveller in comfort and eac;e, and 
upon his arrival home he would consiùer 
it lllone
r admirably spent. 


The traveller reaching San Francisco 
by the above highway of circumna\ iga- 
tion can further add to his knowledge 
of strange countrie-; by selecting a bt..1L 
journey to New York, insteatl of a lantl 
run hy railroatl acros
 the continent. 
To go by bca pas
ILg-(' must be secureù 
on board a Pacific ::\Iail coasting steam- 
er, the only linc runllin
 to :\Iexico, 
Central .Anwrica, amI Pnnama. Steam- 
ing down the beautiful coast of Cali- 
fornia, stopping at pidurí's(!llC harhoN 
in l\Ie
ico, anchoring off roadsteads of 
Central America. taking on ana off a fp" 
passpngers, an Englishman, a German, 
an 
\lllPri('nn, handling cargo-such is 
the rough log' of the cruit5c of 
o <1aYR 
and 3,200 miles until tilt' spklllli<l Bn.\" 
of Panama is n'fll'hed. Thf' (.ight or 
ten ports of call are better 
een from the 
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ship than from the shore. The enchant- 
ment of distance gives way upon close 
examination to pity and disgust, for 
dirt, indigence, and a total ignorance 
of how to live decently are noticeable 
evervw here. 
At Panama two widely diffel'ent routes 
leading to the United States are offered: 
the one goes over the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama by rail and thence to New York by 
sea; the other stretches away down the 
west coast of South America, through 
the Straits of l\Iagellan, and up the At- 
lantic highway. 
By the first route the railway journey 
over the 45 n1Ïles of land separating the 
Pacific from the Atlantic Ocean, crosses, 
reCI'osses, and runs beside the deserted 
canal, affol'ding ocular proof of the fail- 
ure of the scheme. At both Panama 
and Colon the same appearance of being 
left is noticeable. The business of the 
two ports is one of transit only, but is 
sufficiently great to furnish employment 
to some thousands of Americans and 
Jamaicans. 
X early a dozen steamship lines leave 
Colon for ports in the United States, 
Europe, the 'Yest Indies, and the neigh- 
boring coasts, and by one or two of 
them the traveller can run up to Grey- 
town, 1vhere he will have an opportunity 
to see the Nicaraguan Canal. This 
canal, when completed, will make im- 
portan t changes in existing 1'011 tes be- 
tween the United States and Europe at 
one end of the line, and the west coast 
of the American Continent, China, Ja- 
pan, and Australasia at the other. For 
instance, the route from London to Syd- 
ney is 12,500 miles, via the Suez Canal; 
by the Nicaraguan Canal the distance 
will be less than 12,000 miles. And 
if the lengths of the l'outes from the 
Atlantic seaboards to the Pacific sea- 
boards, both east and west, be com- 
pared with those now followed, the 
great saving by the Nicaraguan gate- 
way becomes still more apparent. Re- 
turning to Colon, the traveller boards 
the north-bound steamer, and lands in 
New York, 2,000 miles distant, in 8 
days. 
it may be, however, that the traveller 
decides upon proceeding by the second 
route, leading from Panama to New 
York. If so, he books on board a 


steamer belonging to the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company of England, a pow- 
erful organization having the contraC't 
for carrying the mails, and controlling 
almost exclusively the Isthmian tra<le 
to and from South America. The !=!hips 
of the Company run into all the portH 
of consequence on the west coaHt, and 
the lines extend from Valparaiso by 
way of l\Iagellan Straits to the river 
Plate and Brazil ports, and thence to 
Lisbon and England. An important 
point for consideration in connection 
with this southern trip is the probabil- 
ity of there being a revolution in pro- 
gress in some of the countries to be 
visited, which might interfere with go- 
ing on shore. 
At length the steamer leaves Panama, 
and the passenger for the United States 
begins his long journey. His com- 
panions are VCl'y few, South AmericanR, 
principally, bound for ports along the 
coast, so he is left to his own l'eSOUTees. 
He can read, and lounge, and make good 
friends with the officers of the ship, who 
are Englishmen. At night he can stretch 
out in his steamer chair and dream away 
the warm hours gazing at the "maje;- 
tical roof fretted with golden fire." 
From Panama to V alparaiso, some 
3,100 miles, 25 ports are touched at" 
which, CaUao excepted, are of no slJecial 
interest. Callao, the seaport of Peru, 
is in itself unattractive, the town and 
the people are dirty; the empty dock!=!, 
the lazy inhabitants, the atmosphere of 
laissez aller, confirm the opinion that the 
place and all around it have had their 
day. From Callao the traveller s110uid go 
to Lima, 7 miles distant by l'ail, and take 
the Oroya railway to the top of the An- 
des, 15,000 feet above the sea-level; the 
wonderful engineel'ing ability displayed 
in consh'ucting this road will prove quite 
as impressive as the truly magnificent 
mountain scenery. Two days will suffice 
to make the excursion and bring hinl 
back to Lima, an old Spanish city with 
many interesting corners. The cathe- 
dral should be yisited; in the C'Q1Jt lie 
the bones of the great Pizarro. A dirty 
Cholo shows them. Reverently pulling 
aside a ragged curtain from before a 
dingy stone hench, he exclaÎIlls, "Behold 
the hones of Franci::;co Pizarro!" Their 
state of perfect preservation and sym- 
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metry of arrangement might incline one 
to (loubt the truth of th(' statenH'nt. 
Leaving Callao, en route for Va]pa- 
raiso, the steamer makes several ports; 
Rome of them interesting becausr of 
the recent war operations, but other- 
wise they had hetter be '\;.eweù from 
th(' ship'R <leek, for tl1(' Rame low adobe 
d \VeIlings and sq ualitl existpnce char- 
acterize them nll. After 11 du) s of 
pleasant weather Valparaiso is reacheù. 
Valparaiso is built on severnl hill slopes 
running to the water from a high ridge 
back of the city. It is a place of great 
actiyity; the docks are piled high with 
freight, the people move about with 
spirit, the harbor is full of ships, and 
there is that general air which betokens 
financial soundness and commercial 
prosperity. The streets are noticeably 
clean, the buildings are of good archi- 
tecture, the stores are inviting, and the 
frequently recurring signs in EnglislJ, 
French, and German, and the people 
met, are indicative of the cosmopolitan 
nature of the inhabitants. 
1'he Bay of Valparaiso is open to tllP 
northward, from which point the heavy 
gales blow, raising a long rolling sea that 
\\orks considerable damage to shipping. 
Stpamers weigh and stand out when 
these hlows come on. 
Valparaiso has connection, via :\Iagel- 
Ian Htraits, with l\Iontevideo, 2,750 miles 
distant, by means of four or :fixe lines 
of good 
teamships. The P. S. N.-as 
the Pacific Stpam :x avigation Company 
is ('alled-l'uus vessels oypr this route. 
So do the Cosmos and Hamburg COIll- 
pall if's, German lines; there are besides 
Frf'n('h nUll Italian lines. 
Bince leaving Panama, 21 days ago, the 
weather along the Pacific highwa
" has 
heen uniformly pleasant--for northers 
are infrequent--the breezes have been 
light and warm from the ROllthward, 
the sea long and smooth, and the ship 
sddom out of sight of the bare sand
. 
hills running along the shore, or the 
towering Andes stretching away in the 
background. To the south from Valpa- 
raiso, however, this changes. It grows 
c?lder, the sea gets rougher, and hy the 
hme the Gulf of Peiias, the entrance tò 
the inside passA.ge, is reached, the 
chan('es are it \\ ill bf' thick and um.;d- 
tIed, with every prospect of a foul gale. 


2R3 


"llen the stonn breaks it is tremen- 
dous ; in no other part of the world do 
wÏIHls hlow harder or f,('as rise higher; 
lofty ships carry" low Hails hcreahollt
, 
and steamers frequently have to lie to. 
'fho nuul ocean is kft ao..;t(.rn when the 
ship enters tho inside passag(' leading 
along the coast of Patagonia and t11P 
Straits of ::\lageBan. Here the HCCDP is 
ono of unparallelpd magniti('pl)ce. High 
bare walls of stone, towering barren 
cliff.'i, lofty snow-capped peaks, weath- 
er-scarred mountains down whose fur- 
rowed siùes e'\..tcnd steel-blue glaci('r'-.- 
all reveal nature in her most majestic 
and awe-inspiring fonu. 
From Sandy Point, a small settlement 
midway in the strait, where coal can he 
obtainea, to Cape Virgins, 150 miles 1)('- 
yond, the lay of the land is lpss varie<<1 
and attractive. ..\t the Cape the ship 
enters on the tempestuous Atlantic 
highway, and heads northward for )Ion- 
tevideo, 1,300 miles away. Five days 
later the anchor is let go about 3 mi]es 
off the city. The tra,"eller must re- 
member, wilen going on shore at :\Ion- 
tevideo, that pamperos hlow frequently, 
raising a nasty cross-sea which makes 
hoating very uncertain. ::;eyeral well- 
known lines of foreign vessels makp 
::\Iontevideo a port of call; among them 
the :àlessageries ::\Iaritimes; the :Korth 
German Lloyds, the Austro-Hungarian 
Llo
.ds, and the Italian l\fail. Of the 
many other lines, English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, ana Brazilian, to 
he seen in the harhor, none is of more 
importance than the Royal :\Iail Steam 
Pa('ket Company, of Southampton. In 
IB42 this steftmRhip company wn.... the 
first that carried mails to the \rest 
Indies from Europe. It began the Bra- 
zilian and RiYf'r Plate (Hio de In PInta) 
mail service in IH.')O. 1.'o-dav its routes 
include the ""est India Is]an
ls. )Il.
ico, 
and Central and Buuth \merica. 
The rf'gular liners to )fontpyi<lpo, and 
the sevpral local and coasting' steamers, 
come to off Buenos .A vres, 100 miles to 
the southeastward. 'fhe e
tensiYe llnr- 
hor works, for the purpose of lUaking 
the city a deep - water port, at once 
e
cite admiration. Both )fonwvideo 
ana BupnoR A, rf'R arp attraetiyo cities 
of ren"\ùar st
epts, many R11bstJmtin.l 
house
 public buildings" with Italian 
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marble fnçades, Spanish cathedrals. and 
extensive suburbs of handsome resi- 
denees surrounded by beautiful gal'dens. 
'The mean temperature of the two places, 
63:>, corresponds with that of I>alernlO 
and Rome. The business of !\Ionte- 
video is good, the imports of merelmn- 
dise, machinery, and manufactured 
articles exceeding $22,000,000, and the 
exports of hides, horns, wool, and beef 
being valued at $15,000,000. The trade 
of Buenos Ayres is much larger, the 
impol'ts being valued at $88,000,000, 
the exports at :::;65,000,000. 
The traveller for Rio Janeiro can 
take a coasting line if he desires to visit 
Southern Brazil ; otherwise, anyone of 
the big Inail ships will make the run of 
1,150 miles in 6 days. The port of Rio, 
large, deep, and the most beautiful in 
the world, is entered by a channel a 
mile and a half wide, defended by forts. 
Inside the bay is 17 miles long by 10 
miles broad. The town is most attract- 
ive from the water. It is especially 
picturesque at night, when the arrange- 
ment of the innuInerable gas-lights dis- 
tinctly outlines the entire city, built on 
a gentle incline toward the bay. The 
streets are narrow, badly paved, and not 
over-clean. The traveller will find that 
he can get on well enough if he talk 
French, fOI' there is a certain French 
air about the community. !\IanJ'T of the 
stores have French signs, nearly all the 
shopkeepers speak French, it is the 
language of the hotel clerks, the opera 
bouffe sings it, and the black-eyed se- 
ñoritas murmur it. 
Rio is connected with EUI'ope by 12 
regular lines of steamships, and with 
the United States by 3. New YOI'k 
being the tra,-eller's objective port, he 
should take passage on board one of the 
ves
els of the United States & Brazil 
l\Iail Steamship Company, flying the 
American flag. Since leaving Panama, 
40 odd days ago, the tourist has steamed 
oyer 7,000 miles of ocean highway, yet 
throughout all this time and distance, 
he has never once seen the stars-and- 
stripes. The ships of the United States 
& Brazil }Iail Steamship Company are 
despatched monthly from Rio, making 
stops at Bahia, Pernambuco, ::\laran- 
ham, and Para in Brazil. At Para a 
most interesting route is offered by reg- 


ulac steamers running up the Amazon 
to !\Ianaos, 1,000 miles away; thence, 
irregular vessels go 2,000 miles farther. 
From Para the United States &, Bra- 
zil Company makes Barbadoes, of the 
\Yindward Isles, in 5 days-a healthy, 
delightful winter resort, where a mean 
daily temperature of 80 0 is tcmpere<l 
by the steady northeast trade-winds. 
The weather along the Atlantic high- 
way, from the River Plate to the \Yind- 
ward Islands, is for the most part fine, 
clear, and Wal'm, with occaRional rain- 
squalls when on the line, and possibly a 
stiff blow when rounding Cape St. Roque. 
Excepting the pleasure incident to being 
at sea, there is little to excite the trav- 
eller, for the passengers are few, Amer- 
icans and South Americans, and are not 
addicted to much amusement. Lounging, 
reading, smoking, and walking the deck, 
convm'sation and cards pass the tinle. 
At Barbadoes the traveller enters the 
waters of the 'Vest India Islands. 
These islands present a great contrast 
to South America, not only in physical 
features, but in weather and population. 
During the winter months the northeast 
trades blow at times with force enough 
to raise a rough sea. DUI'ing the sum- 
mer season hurricanes are to be feared. 
The differences of race characteristics 
are more noticeable than those of the 
weather. Instead of the lazy, polite, 
cruel South Americans, the traveller 
encounters the ubiquitous \Vest In- 
dian darky, celebrated for his inso- 
lence, chaff, and annoJing persistence. 
From Barbadoes the steamer shapes 
her course for the Island of St. Thomas, 
a day's run of 300 miles. St. Thomas 
is a place of great shipping activity. It 
communicates with Euro})e by lines 
running to England, France, Germany, 
and Spain. It is the 'Yest India head- 
quarters of the Ro:yall\Iail Steam Pack- 
et Company, and the central point fronl 
which branch lines radiate that will 
take the traveller to any or all of the 
islands, as he desires. 
Kow that the \Yest Indies, the Ba- 
hamas, and Cuba are growing in favor 
as winter resorts, the lines and routes of 
steamers from the \Vest Indies are many 
and various. For instance, to reach K ew 
York the Clyde and Atlas lines sail 
from Hayti;L the New York & Culm 
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line froni Cuba and the Bahanlas; the 
Xew York ,,\;. Porto Hico line from 

t. Johns; the Red D line from Cura- 

ao and Colombian ports; tll(' (
nehec 

tealllship Company from t;t Kitts and 
other "Ïndward Island::; awl Berllluda ; 
the Atlas. Honduras & Central _\mer- 
il'a and "
es
e Is lines from Jamaica. 
awl the Trinidad line from Port of 
t;pain, Grenada, and Guiana. The Plant 
line from .Jamaica lanJs the traveller in 
Tampa. Florida, a place in COUlll1UIÜCa- 
tion with Havana, as is :K ew Orleans. 
If. however, the traveller has taken 
none of these minor routes, hut staved 
by the 'Cnited StateH 1...\ Brazil stem'ner 
at St. Thonlas, he is landed in X ew 
York, 1,-130 llÜles distant, in 6 days. 
The whole voyage fl'om San Francisco 
around the Åmeriean continent to l\ew 
York, along the OCean highways COlll- 
monl.'" na\-igated by the hu'gel' steam- 
ships, is 16,."500 miles long. The time 
taken to make this distance is about 
100 days. The cost of the journey for 
tickets, transfers, and ulHlsoidable de- 
lays is 
1,000; 8
,000 will enable the 
passenger to do it comfortably. 
The traveller from Xew York haR been 
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has 
pellt tiJ.OOO. He has learllPd that 
there al'e other land::; alHl other peoples 
thiln his OWll worthy his aJllliration and 
;-;tudy. Let him take a year a11<l $5,000 
for this I'ounding the world, and he will 
he better satisfied and hetter informed, 
and appreeiate more fully that " going 
to Sf'a dears a man's head of much non- 
sensp of his wigwam." 


Tlw fourth great ocean thoroughfare, 
the route around the Cape of Good 
Hope to .Africa, Australia, and the East, 
is traversed by nlan)" fine steamers. 
'flu' way lies from Europe via Jla<1eira, 
Cape Yerd, t;t. Helena, ".,. m;t Africa. and 
Cape Town, thence to East ..Africa via 
3Iauritius to 
\..ustI'alia, "hence the Occi- 
dent line leaves for :x ew Zealand, t;amoa, 
Sandwich Islands, and Ban Francisco. 
This long route covers :-30,000 miles. 
To reach the Cape, 6,000 miles from Eng- 
laud, the two well-known English :Uail 
lines, the Lnion t;teamship Company and 
the Castle l\Iail Packets Company offer 
the nlOst attractive routes; the steamer 
Hen"ice of both is of the highest order. 
The time out is 18 days, the fare about 
818Q 
 


Steamer at Anchor, Simon's Bay, Cape of Good Hope. 


gone from start to finish, by the ocean 
highways to Europe, India, China, San 
Francisco, South ...\meril'a, and haek to 
Xew York, llear]y 200 days; has steamed 
over about 10,000 miles of water, and 


Two EngliRh lines, the X ew Zealand 
Shippiug Company and the Shaw, Sa- 
yin {\;. Albion Cumpauy deserve speeial 
mention, hecause the route they follow 
gives the longest possible stretch of 
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o('p:m 11tH i
ation, f'a(,h \"f'S!'\f'1 mah.ing' a 
('OIlll'lf'te ('ir('uit of tit(' \\orI(1 Oil tile 
round ,'o,ntg'e. The lh.f'Í of f'aeh ('0l11- 
}):my ('oJl1}H'isf's .) largp, \\ f'll-appoiJlt(.( I 
st<,':ullshil's, (1('sl'atdH'd alh'rllat('ly c\"f'rJ 
Ì\\U \\f'f'ks on'r the following- routf': 
From Pl\"lllouth to T('JI('rifl'p. lA
() mil(.s 
iJl ,) (!a)'S, wherc a. stay of f; hours for 
('()aling g-in:s opporhuÜty for a trip on 
shore, TIlf'1l a run of 4,.1.")0 mil('s in 
1:) da,'s hl'iJWS thf' !:jÍf':Lmer to Cap(' 
'l'oWIl: "her(' 
ll H or 10 hour fita,' is 
made. Pa
J:)ellger8 for Vrieall p
)rt8 
tralls(pr here. From ('ap(' Town a nIl! 
of :;,400 l11ileJ:) in 17 lla
'H hrings the 
sh'amcl'tu Hohart, "here Ta.SlIlanian and 
AU!itralian pasJ:)engers lea \"e the ves
e1. 
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Ht('r a few hours in this hpautiClil )l:1r- 
hor a -! llays' rUJl of l.:rìO l11Íles lawls 
the tran.ll;'r in ". 'lliugtoJl, :x ('\\ Z('a- 
law 1. 
For t hc hOlllC\\ anI "()
'ag'(' a c'ours(' is 
Hhapec I for {'ap' HOl11, It I! du.
 s' run. 
Ouc'(' arouucl this poiut thf' ship makes 
Hio, :!
 cla,'s allCll),H
U 1I1Í)PS distaut from 
". ell ill gto'n. T}lf' nf'
 t })(Ht of ('all i-; 
T('Jwrift'<.', :l,:Wo mil<.'s fillC I 12 da YH clis- 
taJlt. ,\ h('llC'(' a :; cIa "s' run is sll'f}iei<.'nt 
to c'oy('r t)1(' lA
O JUÙ(.s HIIlt u"ain lauds 
the tra\"cll('r in Plymouth, af
'r ha' ing 
],('('u gOlI(' t)l cla,'H awl traHlk(1 o\"er 

."),I;,O miles, Th(' pricc of a tic'k(.t OH'r 
this luuge!:;t of great sea rouh''') i!:; abuut 

(j;-;O. 
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CH.\PTEH IV'. 


B)' Robel t Louis Ste1'ensoll and L1o.yd Osbourne. 


was more effectual; for it brought me 
at least a proJHi
e of n.ttpntion. .. "ïll 
writ<.' at OJu'('," my (ather tdegraplwd ; 
hut I waited long fOl' his letter. I 
wa
 }>luzled, angry, and alarmecl; hut, 
" \ 
l.
) r HETHER it c'amp froJll thallks to JIlY previous tlu'ift, I (':mnot 
. '. t . :'" , f
 my training" and re- say that I was en'r pra('ti('al1
' embar- 
pen.ted hankruptcy at ra'i!:;
(1. 'The em harraJ:)sJJleut, the ùis- 
( . \\.', the COlllJllf'l'('ial col- t}'('RH, tile ag'On)" \\ ere all for illY \Ul- 

 '.... " l('('e or hv dire('t ill- happy father at homp in .:\Iusk('g'on, 
f hcrit
I;('e fro
ll old Lou- struggling for life awl fortuup against 
_
 clou, the Edinburgh mason, uutoward clmm'ps, rf'tnrlling at Hight 
tlH'I'f' e:m hI' 110 doubt ahout froJll a (lay of ill-starrPll shifts and nm- 
the fad that I was thriftv. Look- tun's, to 1:('ad and pf'rhal'
 to "pep o
er 
ing mysplf impartially O'-el" I bèlieve that that last h:u'J:)h letter from his onIv 
is un' ouh' 1IlaJlh- yirtue, Duriu(J' JIlY c.llÏhl to whic'h he l:l<'k('cl the eoura('e to 
first 
two ,:el,rs in' Paris I Hot oulv 
lIacie reply'. C"' 
it fi point to h.eep well insiclc or' my al- 
earl\" three lllonth:o, after time, and 
10\\ :UH'e, hut a('('mllulate,l ('oJlsiùerahle when III 
- f'C'OnOllli('H w('re lwginuing to 
saviJlg's ill tlu 1 hank. You will s:n", \\ith run ]0\\: I },('(,f'i'f'cl Ht last a Idt('r ,\ith 
illY uH1sljuera(le of li\"iug' as a pt';lJlikss the ('ustomury ltills of (,\.('hau:-.p. 
st1ll1('J1t. it lliust have he('u ('aSY to <10 so : ")I\' <1('arp'st ho,"," it ran, .. r l)('lie\"e, 
I Hhouhl ha\"(' hacl no cliffi('uU;, howeH'r. iu thf" prf'ss of :u;Üous lm:.;iue
..;, your 
ill doiug' the l"f','erse. Illclpt"l. it is wou- I('Hers ancI ('\"('u ,our n.llo'\lLul.'e h8\"e 
clc'rful I dit! not; awl t'a.rh
 in tIlt:> thinI h('(,11 -..omewltile n
(rled('(l. You must 
)"(.ar, or soon after I Im(l k'llOWll Pinker- try to (orgivp 
'our 17c)()r ole I <la,1. for he 
tOll, a singular inl.illpllt pro\"<"ll i1 to has h:HI a tryÏJJIY' timc; awl now, "hen 
h:n e b '('U elfuall
' \\ isf'. (lua.rter-ll
.'" it iJ:) 0' PI" U;(' (1)('tor ,\ /luts Ul(' to tnke 
(':1111(', ancl hrought no allo\\aIwc. \ lUY shott1"lll awl go to tllt" \,1Îrollllal'ks 
letter of rpmOJIstr:u)('(' WU,;i c1t'spatc'hecl. fo
' n C'h:
II"P, You must not Cancy I am 
an<1 for tIlf' fir:-:t timc in IH
 c\.peril'll('(l Hil'k ouh"" (\\"('r-llrin'u au\l 1111\1;.1' the 
l'('Jlwiu('ll unH.uswere,l. _\ l":lhlegram wpatlwr.' 'I:my oC our fOl'('lHO!'-t OpPJ11- 
('oP} ri::h t, 1"'91, h} J{ollt'l"t I."III
 :-ll'\('I\""1\ unll L\o,} ,I ')
h""nll'. .\.: rt
hto; r, 'n,..t. 


IX WHICH I !'\'l'EHlEXl'E EXTRE:m,:s OF 
HmTU
E, 
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tors have gonfl down: John T. '['Brady 
skipped to C'tna<1a with 11. tnmkful of 
1>oo(l1c ; Hilly Sa.n(lwith, Chnrlie Downs, 
,} 0(' Knisf'r, an( 1 IIlfUl\' others of our If'ad- 
ing m('n in this cit.)" 'hit the dust. Hut 
Uig--Hea.ll 1)0<1<1 has ag-ain "en.UH'rf'<1 t11e 
hliu;:u(I. nTHl ] think I have ti
c(l things 
He) that we 111ay he richer than evcr hf'- 
fore autumn. 
" Xow I will t('11 YOU, my <1e'!r, what 1 
propOHP. You Aay j'.ou arc'wcll 
\(han('('<1 
with your first statue; start in manfullv 
awl Ìinish it, 3J.1(1 if your teachcr-'I 
('an 1lev('r remember how to Rpell hi'i 
mUllO - will scnd me a certificate that 
it is up to market standard, you shall 
han. ten thomm,n<1 (lollars to do what 
YOU like" ith, either at homo or in Paris. 
i suggest, since you sa)' the facilities 
for work are so much greater in that 
city, YOU would do well to huy or build 
a ÌitÙe Lome; and the first thing yon 
knoW'. JOur dad will be dropping in 
for a luncheon. Indeed, I woul(l come 
uow, for I atU heginniu
 to grow old, 
nna I long to Hee my dear boy; but 
there are 1::Itill some operations that 
want" atchillg- n.IHl nursing'. TC'll your 
frien(l, 1\11'. l>inkerton, that I read his 
letters every week; and though I haye 
10oke(1 in vain latf'ly for IllY Louùon's 
name, still I learn sonH'thin
 of the life 
he is leading in that strange, old world, 
depicted by an able pen." 
Here was a l('ttf'l' that no young' man 
could possihl.y digest in solitude. [t 
market! one of those junctures when tho 
(,ollfitlant is necessary; and the confi- 
clant seleete<1 was none otlwr than Jim 
Pinkerton. 1\I
' father's message Illay 
have had an intluence in this decision; 
hut 1 scaree suppose so, for the inti- 
ma(')" was alrea<l)' far fu1vancetl. I had a 
genuine and lively tastf' for my com- 
patriot; I laughed at, I scolded, and I 
10v('(1 him. lIe, upon his side, paid Ille 
a kin(} of dog-like service of admiration, 
gazing at me from afar off as at one 
who ha.(lliberally f'njoye<1 those" 11.(h"an- 
tages" which he ('nvied for himself. 
He followed at heel; his laugh was 
ready chonIs; our friends gave him the 
nieknall1P of" The Hf'nchnmn." It wa
 
in this insidious form that servitude ap- 
proached me. 
Pinkerton an<1 I read and re-rend the 
famous news: he, 1 can swcar, "ith an 
V OJ.. X.-S2 
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f'njoYIIH'nt ns lIn11.llo'\"cl1 and far morc 
vo('al thn.n Ill' 0\\ n: Tho statue "as 
nf'urlJ dono: ñ. fe\\ d11.Ys' work sufficed 
to prf'}mre it for exhihition; the muster 
was n.pproac.hcd ; ho ga,<, his ('Ollsent ; 
ntHl one dowUe8s morning of :\III.Y he- 
hf'I<111s gat1wrf'ù in my studio for the 
hour of trial. 'flw mastpr "ore his 
many hue(l rOl::iette; he came attf'IHlcd 
h
' two of m
" French fellow-pupilR- 
fripll(lH of minf' ntHl hoth ('onHiderahle 
sculptorR in Paris at this hour. H Cor- 
poral John" (11.s we used to call him) 
hreakillg for onco those habits of study 
and res('rvo which have sincp cn.rriecl 
him so high in the opinion of the worl<l, 
had left his easel of a morning to ('oun- 
tenan('p a fellow-eountryman in 
ome 
Ruspcnsp. :\ly dear old }{omneJr was 
there b
' particular request; for who 
that knew him woul(l think 11. pleasure 
quitp completc ulll('
s he t;hared it, or 
not support a mortification more easily 
if he were present to console? The 
party was completed by John )[ynpr, 
the Englishman; by the brothers 
ten- 
niH,-
tennis-a-"né and Stennis:lr're, n.s 
they used to fig11re on their accounts at 
llarhizon-a pair of hare-braine( 1 
('ots ; 
and bv the inevitable Jim, as white as a 
sheet' and beùeweù with the sweat of 
anxipt\.. 
I Hl;ppose I was little better myself 
wben I unveiled the Genius of :Muske- 
gon. The master walked about it scn- 
om.Iv; then he smil('(l. 
" it is a1read,. not 80 bad," Bai<1 he, in 
that funny English of whieh he was so 
l)rou<1. u X 0, alreac1y not so ha<1." 
'Ye all drew a <1('ep brpath of relid; 
and Corporal John (as the most c-on- 
siderable junior pr(,Hcnt) e
plaine<l to 
him it was intended for a puhlic build- 
ing, 11. kiml of prefecture- 
" Iff!,! l.)ll()i?" cried hc, relapsing 
into French. "Qn'cst-('t' qw' t'Oll
 lilt' 
chanin La? 0, in Améri('a," he ad<1l'd, 
on further informution being Im
tily 
fun1Ïsh('(1. U That is an07cr Ring. 0 
v{.ry good, v{.ry good." 
Thf' idea of tho require<1 certificate 
had to be introdu('cd to his mind in tho 
lig'ht of n. pI(,:lsantry-the fn.n('
. of a 
nabob little more nd\"11.nc-ed than the red 
Indians of "Fénnimore Cooperr ;" nn(1 
it took all our tn.lf'uts comhine(l to con- 
ceiye a form of words that ""ould be ac- 
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ceptable on both sides. One was fouud, 
howe...er: C0l1)QI'al John engrossed it in 
biR undeciphel'able hand, the master 
lent it the sanction of his name and 
flourish, I slipped it into an envelope 
along with one of the two letters I had 
read)" prepared in my pocket. and as 
t he rest of us moved off along the 
boulevard to breakfast, Pinkerton was 
detached in a cab and duly cOlllmitted 
it to the post. 
The breakfast was ordered at Lave- 
nue's, where no one need be ashamed to 
entertain even the master; the table 
wa
 laid in the garden; I had chosen 
the hill of fare myself; on the wine 
question, we held a 'council of war with 
the most fortunate results; and the talk, 
as soon as the master laid aside bis 
painftÙ English, became fast and furi- 
ous. There were a few interruptions, 
indeed, in the way of toasts. The 
master's health had' to be drunk, and 
be responded in a little well-turned 
speech, full of neat allusions to my fu- 
ture and to the "Cnited States; my 
health followed; and then m,' fatber's 
must not only be proposed a
d drunk, 
hut a full report must be despatched 
to him at once by cablegram-an ex- 
travagance whicb was almost the means 
of the master's dissolution. Choosing 
Corporal John to be his confidan t (on 
the ground, I presume, that he was al- 
ready too good an artist to be any 
longer an American except in name) 
he summed up his amazement in one 
oft-repeated formula-" G'est barbare! " 
Apart frOlll these genial formalities, we 
talked, talked of art, and talked of it as 
only artisb
 can. Hel'e in the South 
Seas we talk schooners most of the 
time; in the Quarter we talked art with 
the like unflagging interest, and per- 
baps as much result. 
Before very long, the master went 
away; Corporal John (who was already 
a sort of young master) followed on his 
heels; and the rank and file were natu- 
rally relieved by tbeir departure. 'Ye 
were now among equals; the bottle 
})assed, the conversation sped. I think 
I can still hear the Stennis brothers pour 
forth their copious tirades; Dijon, my 
portly French fellow-studelit, drop wit- 
tici8ms well-conditioned like himself; 
and another (who was we&k in foreign 


languages) dash hotly into the current 
of talk with some "Je Irun' que p07'C 
UOll sonlimnng de delicacy, ('orúl. .," 
or SOlne ," Pour moi Corol (,,-;t Ie 
IJlúu . ;" and then, his little raft 
of French foundering at once, SCI'am ble 
silently to shore again. He at least 
could understand; but to Pinkerton, 
I think the noise, the wine, the sun, 
the shadows of the leaves, and the eso- 
teric glory of being seated at a foreign 
festival, made up the whole available 
means of entertainment. 
"T e sat down about half past eleven ; 
I suppose it was two when, some point 
al'ising and some particular picture be- 
ing instanced, an adjournment to the 
Louvre was proposed. I paid the score, 
and in a moment we were trooping 
down the Rue de Renne. It was smok- 
ing hot; Paris glittered with that su- 
perficial brilliancy which is so agree- 
able to the man in high spirits, and in 
moods of dejection so depressing; the 
wine sang in my ears, it danced and 
brightened in my eyes. The pictures 
that we saw that afternoon, as we sped 
briskly and loquaciously through the 
immortal galleries, appear to me, up- 
on a retrospect, the loveliest of all; 
the comments we exchanged to ha,'e 
touched tbe highest mark of criticism, 
grave or gay. 
It was only when we issued again 
from the museum that a difference of 
race broke up the party. Dijon pro- 
posed an adjournment to a café, there 
to finish the afternoon on beel'; the 
elder Stennis, revolted at the tbought, 
moved for the country, a forest if pos- 
sible, and a long walk. At once the 
English speakers l'allied to the name of 
any exercise: even to me, who ]Javc 
been often twitted with my sedentary 
babits, the thougbt of couIÎtry air and 
stillness proved invincibly attractive. 
It appeared, upon investigation, we had 
just time to hail a cab and catch one of 
the fast trains for Fontainebleau. Be- 
yond the clotbes W
 stood in, all were 
destitute of what is called (with dainty 
vagueness) personal effects; and it was 
earnestly mooted, on the other side, 
whether we Lad not time to call upon 
the way all< 1 pack a satchel? But the 
Stennis boys exclaimed upon our effem- 
inacy. They had come from London, it 
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npp .ared, n w('pk hcíore with n{)thin
 
hut g-l"{'at('oats awl tooth-hruslu's. Xo 
ha.ggagl' UH'rc \\ as the H('('n.t of c"\.iHt- 
('nee. It wu., F
l'ellsi\ e, to lJe surc; for 
every time you had to comh Jour hair, a 
harher must hc paitl, amI e\ pry tim
 
you ('hang-I'd 
'onr linl'n, one shirt Illllst 
he hnught awl another thro\\ II away; 
hilt anything was hettpr (arguetl thpsp 
young gpntlPlHcn) than to hc the Alan'R 
of han'rsa('ks. ,,'\. fellow has to get 
ritl 
radl1an'y of all mah'rial a.tt:wh- 
JIlellh; that was JUaullOO(1 " p;ai(l the.}") ; 
,. and as lol1;.{ as JOu "ere hound down 
to :mythillg,-house, Ulllhrella, or port- 
JIlantl'an.-You were still tetherctl hv 
the' umhili(';l ('01'<1." 
olllething engag- 
ing in this theory carried the most of 
us away. TIH' two F'r('n<'lllllen, indpetl, 
rdiretl: s('offing, to thcir hock; awl 
Honllley, lwing tuo poor to join the ex- 
cursion on hiH own rcsourpes and too 
prowl to borrow, m{'ltcd ullohtrusiyely 
awity. )Il'anwhile the rl'maind(.r of the 
com'pany erowt1ed the hellches of a cab; 
tliP horse was urgetl (as horses have to 
h(.) hy an appeal to the pockl
t of the 
thiyer; the train caught hy the inside 
of a minute; and in less than an hour 
and a half we were hreathing deep of tLe 
sweet air of the forest and Htretching 
Ollr legs up thc hill from Fontainebleau 
octroi, hlHuHI for Barhizon. That the 
leading membcrs of onr party covered 
the (Iistanl"e in fiftY-one miuuteH and a 
half is (1 helieve) 
one of the hi
toric 
llUHllllarks of the colony; hut YOU will 
Acaree he surprised to Ìearn tb'a.t I was 
HOlllewha.t in the rear. :\Iyner, a COIll- 
paratin'ly pltilosophie Briton, kept me 
company iu IllJ deliherate ntlv:tncü ; the 
glor.v of the Bun's going do'wn, the fall 
of the long shadows, the inillitahlü 
fWt'nt and the inspiration of the woods, 
attuned me more aud morc to walk in a 
silence which progressively infected my 
l'ompanion; and I rememher that, when 
at last he Hpoke, I was startletl from a 
deep ab!:;traction. 
" r our father seems to be a pretty 
good kiull of a father," saia he. """hy 
don't he come to f;C>O JOu?" I was 
ready with some d07en of rerthOIl:-', ana 
hiul mor
 in Htock; hut 'I"npr, \\ith 
that shrpwaness whi('h Ill:Hle him fearPtl 
and aJmired, suddenly thed me 
 ith his 
P
 c-glnsH, and asked, .. .E\er press Lim ?" 
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The t)loo<1 came in m, fare. 
o; I 
}I:ul uP\'{'r pn's!ip(l him; fluul np\ Pf (>\ ('n 
('I1l'o\lragell him to come. I was proud 
of him; prowl of his LandsOluP looks, of 
hili kiwI, gentlp wa)"H, of that hright 
faco ho coul(l sI10\\ wh('11 otll('rs \\ pr 
Lapp
 ; prou(I, too (mean 1.\' proud, it 
you like), of his great '" enlth awl f!tart- 
ling liheralitÜ,s. .\wl y(.t h(' \\ouhl hay(' 
been in the way of III y I )aris lif(" of 
mueh of which 'he wOI;ld han) (li
ap- 
proved. I hat! fearec1 to e'\poHe to criti- 
cism hiR ill11o('pnt remarks on art ; I h:u I 
told nlys
lf, I haù even partl
" lwlic'\'('tl, 
he ditI not want to ('omp; I hat! hcf'u 
(awl Htill :Lm) ('onviu('('cl that lw wa
 
sure to hp unhappy out of )Iu-;kegon ; 
in short, I lmtl a thousand reac;on!;, good 
anti bad, not all of \\ hi('h ('oultl alt(lr OIW 
iota of the {aet that I knew 11(' oul,' 
waite<l for my invitation. . 
"Thank y
u, ::\I)"ner," Raid I; "
'ou'ro 
a mu('h hptt<'r fellow than eY(ll" I tmp- 
lWs('(1. I'll write to-ni
ht." 
"0, 
'ou're a. pretty decent sort 
'OUf- 
splf," returned ::\Iynpr, with more than 
hiH usual flippau('y of mfi.llll('r, hut (u-; I 
was gratefully aware) not a trac' of hi
 
occa!';ional iron
' of meanÌ11g-. 
\Ypll, theRc were brave davs, on \\ hi('h 
I could dwell forcver. nra.
e, too, were 
those that followbl, when Pinkerton an(l 
I walked Paris aUtI the suburhs, ,iewiu
 
aud prieing housl's for my nc\\ establish- 
ment, or covered ourHclycs with dust 
and returned la.den with Chine
e gods 
awl hrass warming-pans from thc (1('al- 
ers in antiliuities. I founll Pinkerton 
well up in the situation of thf'se esta.b- 
li!:;hments as wen as in the curreut pri('('s, 
and with (}llite a. sma.ttering of ('ritic:ù 
judgment; it tUTI.lCd out he Wll
 invest- 
ing capital in pi(.tures and curioRiti(:oo 
for the Statps, and the Hupprtieial tLor- 
onglmess of the creature appealed in the 
fact, that althoug-h he wo\ùd never bo ß 
connoisseur, he was alrl':uly HOllldhing 
of an e
pert. Tho things them
elye.:3 
left hinl as near as may be cold; but he 
ha<l a joy of his o\\n in ulHlerstancling 
how to huyand sell them. 
In sul'll 
ellgu.gell1ents the time passel! 
until I milrht ,"U'
. well p
pect an ans\u'r 
from m\' r"father: Two mails foll()\H.cl 
l'a,('h otiler, awl hroug-ht nothing. By 
the thirJ I rccci, eel a long uncI ahu():..t 
iw'olu'rt.ut ldter (If n'lllorsc, t.'w'ourag-p 
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ment, consolation, and despair. From 
this pitiful document, which (with a 
movement of piety) I burned as soon 
as I read it, I gathered that the bub- 
ble of my father's wealth was burst, 
that he was now both penniless and 
sick; and that I, so far from expect- 
ing ten thousand dollars to throwaway 
in juvenile extravagance, must look no 
longer for the quarterly remittances 
on which I lived. 
Iy case was hard 
enough; but I had sense enough to per- 
ceive, and decencJ enough to do my duty. 
I sold my curiosities, or rather I sent 
Pinkerton to sell them; and he had 
previously bought and now disposed of 
them so wisely that the loss was trifling. 
This, with what remained of my last al- 
lowance, left nle at the head of no less 
than five thousand francs. Five hun- 
dred I reserved for my own immediate 
necessities; the rest I mailed inside of 
the week to my father at l\Iuskegon, 
where they came in time to pay his fu- 
neral expenses. 
The news of his death was scarce a 
grief to me. I C01ÙÙ not conceive IllY 
father a poor man. He had led too long 
a life of thoughtless and generous pro- 
fusion to endure the change; and though 
I grieved for myself, I was able to re- 
joice that my father had been taken 
from the battle. I grieved, I say, for 
myself; and it is probable there were at 
the same date many thousands of per- 
sons grieving with less cause. I had 
lost my father; I had lost the allowance; 
my whole fortune (including what had 
been returned from 
Iuskegon) scarce 
amounted to a thousand francs; and to 
crown my sorrows, the statuary contract 
had changed hands. The new contractor 
had a son of his own, or else a nephew ; 
and it was signified to me with business- 
like plainness, that I must find another 
market for my pigs. In the meanwhile 
I had given up my room, and slept on a 
truckle-bed in a corner of the studio, 
where as I read myself to sleep at night, 
and when I awoke in the morning, that 
now useless bulk, the Genius of l\lus- 
kegon, was ever present to my eyes. 
Poor stone ladv! born to be enthroned 
under the gild
d, echoing dome of the 
new capitol, whither was she now to 
drift? for what base purposes be ulti- 
mately broken up, like an unseawor- 


thy ship? and what should befall her 
ill-starred artificer, stawling, with his 
thousand francs, on the threshold of a 
life so hard as that of the unbefriended 
sculptor? 
It was a subject often and earnestly 
debated by myself and Pinkerton. In 
his opinion, I should instantly discard 
Iny profession. "Just drop it, he1'e and 
now," he would say. " Come back home 
with nle, and let's throw our whole soul 
into business. I have the capital; you 
bring the culture, Dodd & Pinkcrton 
-I never saw a better name for an ad- 
vertisement; and JOu can't think, Lou- 
don, how much depends upon a name." 
On my side, I would admit that a sculp- 
tor should possess one of three things 
-capital, influence, or an energy only to 
he qualified as hellish. The two first I 
had now lost; to the third I never had 
the smallest claim; and yet I wanted 
the cowardice (or perhaps it was the 
courage) to turn my back on my career 
without a fight. I told him, besides, 
that however poor IllY chances were in 
sculpture, I was convinced they ,,-ere 
Jet worse in business, for which I 
equally lacked taste and aptitude. But 
upon this head, he was my father over 
again; assured me that I spoke in igno- 
rance; that any intelligent and cultured 
person was Bound to succeed; that I 
must, besides, have inherited some of 
my father's fitness; and, at any mte, 
that I had been regularly trained for 
that career in the commercial college. 
"Pinkerton," I said, "can't you Ull- 
derstand that, as long as I was there, I 
never took the smallest interest in any 
stricken thing? The whole affair was 
poison to me." 
"It's not possible," he would cry; 
"it can't be ; you couldn't live in the 
midst of it and not feel the charm; with 
all :your poetry of soul, you couldn't help! 
Loudon," he would go on, "you drive 
me crazy. You expect a man to be all 
broken up about the sunset, and not to 
care a dime for a place wherp fortunes 
are fought for and made and lost aU 
day; or for a career that consists in 
studying up life till JOU have it at your 
finger-ends, spying out every cranny 
where you can get .)'0111' hand in and a 
doUar out, and standing there in the 
midst-one foot on bankruptcy, the 
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other 011 a horrowccl dollar, awl th(' 
\,hole tLillg' t:;pinlliug ruund 
 uu like 
1L mill-raking' ill the stamps, in 
1>ite 
of fute alld fortuuc." 
To thiH l'UIllIUICe uf dick(.ring' I would 
reply" ith the romance (\, hich is also 
the vi],tne) of art: reminding him of 
tho=-,p examples of ('ollstallcy through 
many tribulations, with which the rôle 
of .\pollo is illustrated; from the case 
of 1Iillet, to those of many of our frieuds 
!Lna comrades, who had chosen this 
a
recu.hle mountain path through life, 
and wcre now brn.Yely clambering among 
rocks and bramhles, penniless und hope- 
ful. 
"You will neyer unclerst-tnd it, Pink- 
erton," I would say. "You look to 
the result, you \\ ant to see some profit 
of your endeavon
: that is why YOU 
couill never learn to paint, if yo
 l{ved 
to he :\Iethmmlem. Th(' result is al- 
W:LYS a fiz.de: the eyes of the artist are 
turned in ; he lives for a frame of mind. 
Look at ROlllney, now. There is the 
nn.ture of the artist, He hasn't a cent; 
and if ,) ou offered him to-morrow the 
command of un army, or the president- 
ship of the United States, he wouldn't 
take it, aIlll YOU know he woul<ln't." 
" I suppo;e not," Pinkerton would cry, 
scouring' his hair with hoth his hands; 
,. awl I ('
tn't Hce why; I ('an't sec \\ hat 
ill fits he "ould he after, not to; I don't 
secm to rise to these views. Of course, 
it's the fault of not having had a<1van- 
tag'cs in earl
' life; hut, Loudon, I'm so 
miserably 10\\, that it seems tu IHe silly. 
The fnct if-:," he might acld with a smile, 
"I don't secm to lut\"e the leao..;t use for 
a frame of nlind without square IlleaIs; 
and yon can't get it out of illY head 
that it's a mau's duty to die rich, if he 
call. " 
" "lmt foJ'? " I askecl 11Ìm once. 
,. 0, I don't know," he replied. ""lly 
iu Hllakt's 
honhl auyho<1v waut to he a 
sculptor, if 'you con;c to 'that? I \\-ould 
love 10 senlp mysdf, ]
ut" hat I ('au't 
Sf'(' is why yon shoulcl want to do nothing 
else. It Sl'elll!i to nrgue n. pon'rty uf 
nature." 
,rhether or not he eyer came to under- 
Htalld Ule-and I ha.ve 1.een so tossccl 
about sinc'e thcn that I am not very sure 
I nnl1erstand my:o,plf-he soon per
civt'cl 
that I was perfcctly in e.truest ; awl after 
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ahout t('ll days of argumcnt, 'iuc1<1('llly 
clroppt'd the suhjc('t, and unnuuncccl 
that he WuS \\ w.,ting' capital, awl must 
go h0l11e at on('('. No (louht he Hhould 
have gonc 1011
 hdon:, and haJ aheady 
lingercd oyer his intended time for thc 
sake of our companionship and mJ' mis- 
fortune; hut man is so unjustly lUindéd 
that the very fact, which ought to havc 
disarmeù, only em1)ittered my Ye
ation. 
I rt'seIlÌl.d Lis departuro in the light of 
a descrtion ; r woultl not sav, hut dou l)t- 
less I ùetra.yed it ; and Hom"'cthing hUllg- 
dog in the man's face and hearing led 
mp to helieve he was hilll!-u.lf rPlIloJ'!-Ie- 
fuI. It is ccrtain at least that, durillg 
the time of his preparations, we grew 
sensibly apart-a circulllstance that I 
recall with shamc. On the last dn v hp 
had me to dinner at a restaurant wi1Ïch 
he knew I had formerly frequented, 
and had only fors \\ 01'll of late from 
consi(lél'ations of economy. HE:. s{,('lllecl 
ill at ease; I was mvsel(l)otll sorryaud 
sulky; and the llleaÌ passed with 'little 
conversation. 
"X ow, Louclon," said he, with n vi
i- 
hIe eftort, after the coft'ee was come nwl 
our pipes ligllted, "you ('an ne\"cr uu- 
derstand the gratitucle awl 10,yaIty I 
bear YOU. You don't know what a Loon 
it is fo he taken up by a lllan that Htaw1s 
on the pinnacle of ci vilization ; you ('an't 
think ho\\ it's refinecl and purified me, 
ho\\ it's appealed to my spiritual nature; 
awl I want to tell YOU that I would diü 
at your door like 
 dog." 
I don't kllO\\ wbat answer I tried to 
make, ùut he cut me short. 
"Let me sa\' it out!" he cried. " I 
revere you for "j"our whole-Rouled (le\"o- 
tion to art; I can't ri::,e to it, but there's 
a strain of poetry in my nature, LOlHlon, 
that responds to it. I w:mt you to 
carr)' it out, and I lllean to help 
 on." 
"Pinkerton, what llono..;ense is tLis?" 
I illtf'rrupt(.d. 
"Now don't get matI, LUlHlon: this 
is a plain pi .ce of ùusine8S," 
nid JH'; 
"it's done ('H'ry day' it's l'H'n tvpi('al. 
How arc all th
)se lCÙOWH over here in 
PariH. Hender!"loll, SUlllner, Long '?-it's 
all the loIame story: t\ 
"oung' man just 
plum full of artistic- gpuius on the one 
side, a man of husihl'sS on the other 
who clol.'sn't know what to do \\ ith Lis 
dollars- !' 
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" Rut, YOll fool. Y011'r(' ag poor aR a 
rat." I ('ri
a. 
'.You wait till I 
et HlY irons in the 
flrf' ! ., returned Pinl
crtol1: "I'm bound 
to he rich; ancl I tdl you I mean to 
have gorne of the fun "ás I go along. 
Here'::; your first allowanl'e; take it at 
the hand of a friend; I'm one that holds 
friendship sacred as you do yourself. 
n:s only a hundred francs; you'll get 
the sallie every month, and as soon as 
my business begins to expand we'll in- 
crease it to something fitting. Ancl so 
far from it's being a favor, just let rue 
handle your statUal'" for the American 
Illarket,
 and I'll eal( it one of the smart- 
est strokes of business in IllY life." 
It took lne a long time,
 and it had 
cost us both much grateful and painful 
emotion, before I had finally nlRnaged 
to refuse his offer and compounded for 
a bottle of particular wine. He dropped 
the subject at last suddenly with a 
"x ever mind; that's all done with," 
nor did he again refer to the subject, 
though we passed together the rest of 
the afternoon, and I accompanied him, 
on his departure, to the doors of the 
waiting -room at Saint Lazare. I felt 
myself strangely alone; a voice tolll me 
that I had rejected hoth the counsels of 
wisdOIll ancl the helping hand of friend- 
ship; awl as I passed through the great 
hright city on Iny homeward way, I 
measured it for the first time with the 
eye of an aclversary. 


CHAPTEH V. 


IN WHICH I A:}I DOWN ON l\IY LUCK 
I
 PARIS. 


Ix no part of the world is starvation 
an agreeable business; hut I believe it 
is admitted there is no worse place to 
starve in than this citv of Pal'is. The 
appearances of life ar
 there so espec- 
ially gay, it is so much a magnified 
beer-garden, the houses are so ornate, 
the theatres so nunlerous, the very pace 
of the vehicles is so brisk, that a man in 
any deep concern of mind or pain of 
body is constantly driven in upon him- 
self. In his own eves, he seems the one 
serious creature moving' in a worIù of 
horrible unreality; voluble people is
m- 


ing frmn a f'afi\ the qUPIH' at theatre 
doorH, Humlny f'abfnls of sef'ond-rat(' 
pleasure-seekers, the b('dizened ladieH of 
the pa,'ement, the show in the jewellers' 
windows-all the familiar sights con- 
tributing to flout his own unhappiness, 
want, and isolation. At the same time, 
if he be at all after my pattern, he it; 
perhaps Hupported by a childish satis- 
faction: this is life at last, he lllay tell 
himself, this is the real thing; the blad- 
ders on which I was set swimming are 
now empty, my own weight depends 
upon the ocean; by my own exertions I 
must perish or succeed; and I am now 
enduring in the vivid fact, what I so 
much delighted to read of in the case 
of Lonsteau or Lucien, Rodolphe or 
Schaunard. 
Of the steps of nlY misery I cannot 
tell at length, in ordinary times what 
were politically called "loans" (although 
they were never meant to be repaid) were 
matters of constant course among the 
students, and lllany a lUan has partly 
lived on them for years. But my mis- 
fortune befell me at an awkward junct- 
ure. l\Iany of my friends were gone; 
others were them::;ches ill a precarious 
situation. Romney (for instance) was 
reduced to tramping Paris in a pair of 
country sabots, his only suit of dothø:; 
so imperfect (in spite of cunningly ad- 
justed pins) that the authorities at the 
Luxembourg suggested his withdrawal 
from the gallery. Dijol1, too, was on 
a lee shore, designing clocks and gas- 
brackets for a dealer; and the lllOst he 
could do was to offer llle a corner of 
his studio where I Illight work. l\Iy 
own studio (it .will ùe gathered) I had 
hv that time lost: and in the course of 
n
y expulsion the Genius of l\Iuskegon 
was finally separated from her author. 
To continue to possess a full-sizetl statue, 
a lUall lllUHt have a studio, a gallery, 01' 
at least the fl'eedom of a back garden. 
He cannot carry it about with him, like 
a satchel, in the ùottom of a cab, nor 
can he cohabit in a garret, ten ùy fifteen, 
with so mOlnentous a companion. It was 
my first idea to leave her hehintl at my 
d
parture. There, in her birthplace, 
Hhe might lend an inspiration, me- 
tLought, to my successor. But the pro- 
prietor, with whom I had unhappily 
quarreHctl, seizetl the occasion to h(' dis- 
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agrccahlf>, and ('allf>f1 upon me to remoVE" 
my propcrt). For a UlllIl in tm('h Htrn.its 
n.s r now foune I mYHclf, the hirf' of a 
lorry was n. ('onsieh'ration . awl ypt e\"pn 
that I coulc1 have fn.cpcl, , if I imel Imc1 
anywlwl"e to c.lri \ e to after it wali hireù. 
HYliterical laughter sei7etl upon mc, ali 
I beheld (in imagination) m}Helf, the 
waggoner, awl the Genius of ::\IuHkcgon, 
standing in tho public ,iew of Paris, 
without the shadow of a destination; 
P(.rlutp!-l dri ,"ing at last to the near- 
pst rllbbish-lH'ap, awl Jumping there, 
anlúng the ordures of a city, the beloved 
child of my invention. From these ex- 
hl.mities Ì WltR n.lieved by a seaHonable 
ofter; and I parted from the Genius of 
::\lu8kegon for thirty francs. ,rhere 
Ahe now stalHIs, uwler what name she il::i 
admired or criticised, histol.Y doel::i not 
inform us; but I like to think she may 
adorn the shrubbery of Home suburl;- 
all tea-garden, \\ here holiday shop-girls 
hang' their hats npon the mother, and 
their swains (by way of an approach of 
gallantry) iclentify tLe winged infant 
with tLe god of love. 
In a cedain cabman's eating-house on 
the outer bOlùevarc.l I got crpdit for IllY 
llli(lclay Inea!. 
upper I was suppo!-led 
not to re(!uire, sitting down nightly 
to the delicatc table of sonle rich ac- 
quaintancc!:!. Thi!:! arrangement was ex- 
trenlf'ly ill-consiùered. 1\Iy fable, cred- 
ible enough at first, and 1:)0 long as my 
dotlIes were in good order, must have 
seelllecl wur
m than doubtful after Ill\' 
coat hecame frayed about the edges, ml
l 
my Loots Legan to squell"h and pipe 
along- the reHtaurant floors. The aliow- 
:tnee of one l11('al a day besides, though 
suitahle enough to the state of my 
fina.nces, agreed poorly \\ ith my stom- 
:Lch. The restaurant wa!:! a. place I had 
oftell visitml experimenta.llv, to ta.ste the 
lif/
 of students then morè unfortunate 
than m
'splf; and I had neyer in thosc 
days l'nterell it without disgust, or left it 
without nansea.. It waR strunge to find 
myself sitting down" ith a\"idit
., rising 
up with satisfaction, and countin
 the 
hours that di\-idedmp from my return to 
I'mch a booth. But hunger is a great 
nmgician ; and so soon as I had spent 
my rea.dy cash, and could no longer fill 
up 011 howl... of choeolu.to or hunks of 
bread, I must depelld entirely on that 


culHuan's eating-house', and llpOll ('('rtllin 
run', long-exploded, IOllg-remcwuLrcel 
"indfalb. Dijon (for in!-Jtaw'c) might 
get paill for ROIfll' of hi'i pot-boiling 
work, or ch;c an old friewl woulel !)f1.S' 
through Paris; and then I "oule I Le en- 
tertained to a meal nfhor 1l1
 0\\ n soul, 
and contract u. Latin Quarter loan, 
which would keep me in tobu. (;0 and 
my Inorning coflce for a fortnight. It 
might he thought tho latter \\ ould Itp- 
pear the more irnporblIlt. It might he 
supposed that a life, led f;ù near the 
confines of actual famine, hLould han, 
dulled the nicety of my palate. On tlw 
contrary, the poorer a mun's diet, the 
more t:lharply is he set on dainties, The 
last of illY ready cash, alJout thirty 
francs, was dclihern.tel
' HlJuanc.1ered on a. 
single dinner; and a great part of my 
time when I wa!:! alone "as passed upon 
the details of imaginary feasts. 
One gleum of hope visited me - an 
urder for a bust from a rich 
outhern- 
cr. He was free-Landed, jolly of Hpet'l'h, 
merry of countenance ; kept me in good 
hUlllor through the sittings, and \\ hen 
they were over, carricelllle oft' \\ itL him 
to (linner awl the sights of Paris. I atp 
well; I laid 011 flesh; hy all ac.-eount:i, 1 
ma.de a favorable likenesH of the heing, 
and I confess I thouct'ht IllV future was 
aHsured. But when the bu'st was done, 
and I hac.l despatehed it al'ross the -1 t- 
Illntic, I could nC\ er so much us learn 
of its arrival. The blow fellea liP; I 
should have laill down and tried no 
stroke to right myself, had not tLe hOll- 
OI' of my country heen in\"oln'd. For 
Dijon ilUprovec.l the opportunity in the 
Europcull I:)tyle ; informing me {for. the 
first time) of the Illannel1; of \1llt"1"1e.u': 
how it wus u. dell of hauc.1itti without the 
slUullest rudiment of law or order, nUll 
c.lf'bts could be there onlv ('ollectell \\ ith 
a shot(!"uu. "The whole 
\ orlll knows it," 
b 
he would sa\"; ,. yoU a.re nloue, "tV" 
pdif IJulldull, you a;'e alOJ

 to .Le in ig- 
1l0l'tmcC of these fn.c.-ts. ] lIt' Juc.l1res of 
the ::)upreme Court fought but the otllt'r 
dn\' with Htilettos on the bench at Cin- 
ciñnati. You should rl'uc.l tilt' lit tl ' 
book of one of Ill) friends: Le Tuuri
/t
 
dans l
 }ClI.- II 
e.,,1 
. ,uu "ill -8 it n11 
there in l.rood Frencl;." \ t la:-;t, iU(,l'nsed 
h 
b, days of such discussioll, I under- 
tòok tò provc to him the loontrnr
, anù 
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}mt the affair in the hands of my latp 
father's lawYel'. }'rOlll him I had the 
gratification of hearing, after a due in- 
terval, that my debtor was dead of the 
yellow feyer in Key 'Vest, and had left 
his afthirs in some confusion. I sup- 
press his name; for though he treated 
me with cruel nonchalance, it is prob- 
able he meant to deal faidy in the end. 
Soon after this a shade of change in 
my reception at the cabman's eating- 
house Juarked the beginning of a new 
phase in my distress. The first day, I 
told myself it was but fancy; the next, 
I made quite sure it was a fact; the 
third, in mere panic I stayed away, 
and went for forty-eight hours fasting. 
This was an act of great unreason ; for 
the debtor who stays away is but the 
more remarked, and the boarder who 
misses a meal is sure to be accused of 
infidelity. On the fourth day, therefore, 
I returned, inwardly quaking. The pro- 
prietor looked askance upon my en- 
trance; the waitresses (who were his 
daughters) neglected my wants and 
sniffed at the affected joviality of my sal- 
utations ; last and most plain, when I 
called for a suisse (such as was being 
served to aU the other diners) I was 
bluntly told there were no nlOI'e. It 
was obvious I was near the end of my 
tether; one plank divided J11e from 
want, and now I felt it tremble. I 
passed a sleepless night, and the first 
thing in the morning took . Jny way 
to l\Iyner's studio. It was a step I 
had long meditated and long refrained 
from; for I was scarce intimate with the 
Englishman; and though I knew him 
to possess plenty of money, neither his 
manner nor his reputation were the 
least encouraging to beggars. 
I found hinl at work on a picture, 
which I was able conscientiously to 
praise, dressed in his usual tweeds, l;lain, 
but pretty fresh, and standing out in dis- 
agreeable contrast to IllY own withered 
and degraded outfit. As we talked, he 
continued to shift his eyes watchfully 
between his handiwork and the fat mod- 
el, who sat at the far end of the studio 
in a state of nature, with one arm gal- 
lantly arched above her head. l\Iy er- 
rand would have heen difficult enough 
under the best of circumstances: placed 
between IHyner, immersed in his art, 


and the white, fat, naked female in a 
ridiculous attitude, I found it quite im- 
possible. Again and again I attempted 
to approach the point, again and again 
fell back on commendations of the pict- 
111"e ; and it was not until the model 
had enjoyed an intel'val of repose, dUI'- 
ing which she took the conversation in 
her own hands and regaled us (in a soft, 
weak voice) with details as to her hus- 
band's prosperity, her sister's lamented 
decline from the paths of virtue, and the 
consequent wrath of hel' father, a peas- 
ant of stern principles, in the vicinity of 
Chalons on the l\Iarne ; - it was not, I 
say, until after this was over, and I had 
once more cleared my throat for the at- 
tack, and once more dropped aside into 
some commonplace about the picture, 
that l\Iyner himself brought me sudden- 
ly and vigorously to the point. 
"You didn't come here to talk this 
rot," said he. 
"No,"I replied sullenly; "I came to 
bOI'I'OW money." 
He painted awhile in silence. 
" I don't think we were ever very Ill- 
timate?" he asked. 
" Thank yOU," said I. " I can take 
my answer,;' and I made as if to go, rage 
boiling in IllY heart. 
" Of course you can go if you like," 
said l\Iyner; "but I advise you to stay 
and have it out." 
"'Vhat more is there to sa)' ?" I cried. 
"You don't want to keep me here for a 
needless humiliation ? " 
"Look here, Dodd, you must try 
and command your temper," said he. 
"This interview is of vour own seek- 
ing, and not mine; if )
OU suppose it's 
not disagreeable to me, you're wrong; 
and if you think I will give you money 
without knowing thoroughly about Jour 
prospects, you take me for a fool. Be- 
sides," he added, "if you conle to look 
at it, you've got over the worst of it by 
now: you have done the asking, and 
you ha ye every reason to know I mean 
to refuse. I hold out no false hopes, but 
it may be worth your while to let me 
j uJge." 
Thus- I was going to say-encoul'- 
agf'd, I stulllbled through Iny story; 
told him I had creJit at the cabman's 
eating-house, but began to think it was 
drawing to a close; how Dijonlent me 
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a corner of his studio, w}wre 1 tricd 
to model ornament
, figurcs for cloelti, 
Time with th(' scythc, Leda. awl thc 
Hwau, Il1uE:ikcteerH for can<lleHtiekH, and 
other kickshaws, which had never (up 
to that dn.,y) been honored with the 
ll'u.st approval. 
" 
\nd your room?" asked :\Iyner. 
" 0, my room is all right, 1 think," 
said 1. " She is a very good old lady, 
and 1ms never eveu JllCntioncd her hill." 
" Because she is a very good old lady, 
1 don't see why she should be fined," 
observed l\Iyner. 
" ''''hat do you mean by that?" 1 
cried. 
"1 mean this," said he. "The Frf'nch 
give a grea.t deal of credit amongst thcm- 
selves; they find it pays on the whole, 
or the systetn would hardly be contin- 
ued; but 1 can't see where u'e come 
in; 1 can't see that it's honest of us 
Anglo-Saxons to profit by their easy 
ways, and then ski}) over the channel or 
(as you Yankees do) across the Atlan- 
tic." 
" :But I'm not proposing to skip," I 
objectcd. 
" ]
xactly," he replied. HAnd 
shouldn't you? There's the problmll. 
You seem to me to have a lack of sym- 
pathy for the pro}>rietors of cahmen's eat- 
ing-houses. By your own account you're 
not getting on: the longer you stay, 
it'll ouly be the more out of the poek- 
ct of the dear old lady at your lodgings. 
Now rn tell yon what 111 do : if you 
consen t to go, I'll pay your passage to 
New York, and your railway fare and ex- 
penses to :\Iuskegon (if I have the naIlle 
right) where your father lived, where he 
must have left friends, and whf're, no 
doubt, you'l1 find an opening. 1 don't 
s('ek any gratitude, for of courI';e you'll 
think me a beast; but 1 do ask you to 
pay it back when you are ahle. At 
any rate, that's all 1 cnn do. It might 
be ditferent if I thought you a gcnius, 
Dodd; but I don't, and I advise you 
not to." 
"1 think that was uncalled for, at 
least," said I. 
" I dare say it was," he returned. with 
the HfUne 8te:
diness. " It seemed to JUt' 
pertincnt; and besides, when 
.ou a
k 
me for money upon no se('urity, you 
treat me with the liberty of a fri('nd, 
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and it's to ho pre..;uJUcc1 that ] can 
o 
the lile. But tl1(' point iR, do ;you ac- 
c('})t '
 " 
.. Xo, thank you," f'aicl I; U I haw. 
another string- to illY how." 
"All right," S'lJ8 'IJuer. ":Be surc 
it'H houest." 
" Honest? honest?" I {"riec1. U ""hat 
do :you mean by calling my honct3ty in 
<lueHtioll ? " 
"1 won't, if you don't likf' it," he r{'- 
plied. " You seem to think llOlU'!:!ty a'i 
easy as Blind lUan'!:! Butl": 1 don't. It's 
some diften'Ilce of c1éfiuitioll." 
I went straight from this irritating iu- 
tcrvicw, during which )I
 ncr had ncvcr 
discontinul'd painting, to the 
tudio of 
illY old master. Onl)" onc eard I'('JUainéd 
for me to play, und I Wa
 now re- 
solved to play it: 1 must drop the gcn- 
tleman amI the fro('k-coat, und ap}>roaeh 
art in the workman's tunic. 
" TLe l
, this 1ittle Dodd!" cried the 
master; and then, as his eyp fell on l1lV 
dilapidated clothing, I th
ught 1 (,0l11
1 
perceive his COUllt('nance to darkcn. 
I made nlY plea in English; for I 
knew, if he were vain of nnything, it 
was of his achievement of ilw islawl 
tongue. "::\faster," said I, "\\ ill 
 on 
take rue in your studio again? hut this 
time as a workman." 
U I Rought your fazl'r was illlIllelu,e!y 
recch," said he. 
I eXplained to him that 1 was now an 
orphau awl })euuiles
. 
Hc shook hib hcud. " I h3.\ e betterr 
workmen waiting at illY door," said he ; 
" far bdterr workmen." 
uYou usec1 to think bom
thing of my 
work, sir," I pleaded. 
" Somesing, Romcsing-yes ! " hp cried; 
"ÚlOugh for a son of a recch mun-not 
énough for an orphan. n .sides, 1 sought 
you might learn to be an artist; [ did 
not sink you Illight learn to be a work- 
luan. " 
On a ccrtain bcnch on the outer 
boulevarc1, not far from the tomh of 
Napo1('on, a lwnl'h Hhach.'ll at that date 
hy a Rhahh
 tn'e, ßnc1 commfUHliug ß 
,iew of muddy road\\l1v aUll hlunt. \\aB 
I sat clown t<; wr(.stle" with IllY mi::.cry. 
The w('at1H'r was chcerl
sC) and dark; in 
three davs I had eaten hut ouce; 1 had 
no tohfu:('o ; JU) HLoes \\ ere soaked, my 
trousers horrid \\ ith mire; my humor 
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'tnd all the circumstances of thf' time 
and place luguhriow.;}y attuned. Hen" 
w(>re two men who had hoth spoken 
fairl\" of my work while I was rich and 
wanted notÌlÌng; now that I was poor 
and lacked all: "no genins," said the 
one; "not enough for an orphan," the 
other; and the first oftered me mJ pas- 
sage like a pauper imn1Ïgrant, and the 
secoud refused me a day's wage as a 
hewer of stone-plain dealing for an 
empty belly. They had not been insin- 
cere in the past ; they were not insincere 
to-day: change of circumstance had in- 
troducell a new criterion: that was all. 
Eut if I acquitted my two Job's com- 
fortel's of insincel1.ty, I was yet far from 
admitting them infallible. Artists had 
been contemned before, \1nd had lived 
to turn the laugh on their contemners. 
How old was Oorot befol.e he struck the 
vein of his own precious metal? 'Vhen 
had a .
roung man been mOI'e derided (or 
more justly so) than the god of my ad- 
miration, Balzac? Or if I required a 
bolder inspÌl'ation, what had I to do but 
turn my head to where the gold dome 
of the Invalides glittered against inky 
sq ualls, and recall the tale of hiIn sleep- 
ing thel'e : fl'om the day when a young 
artillery-sub cou1<l be giggled at and 
nicknamed Puss-in-Boots by frisky 
misses; on to the daJs of so many 
crowns and so many victol'ies, and so 
many hundred mouths of cannon, and 
so many thousand war-hoofs trmnpling 
the roadways of astonished Europe 
eighty miles in front of the grand army? 
To go back, to give up, to proc1aim 
myself a failure, an ambitious failure, 
first a l'ocket, then a stick! I, Loudon 
Dodd, who had refused all other liveli- 
hooùs with scorn, and been advertised 
in the Saint Joseph Sunday Herald as a 
patriot and an artist, to be I'eturned 
upon my native 
I uskegon like damaged 
goods, and go the circuit of my father's 
acquaintance, cap in hand, and begging 
to sweep offices! No, by S apoleon! I 
would die at my chosen trade; and the 
two who had that day flouted me should 
live to envy my suc('ess, or to weep tears 
of una,'ailing penitence behind my pau- 
per coffin. 
::\Iealltime, if my courage was still un 
diminished, I was none the nearel. to a 
meal. At liO great distance my cab- 


man's eating-housf' stood, at the tail of a 
nllHl(ly cah-rank, on the shores of u wide 
thoroughfare of IUwl, oftering (to fanc
) 
a face of ambiguous invitation. I might 
be received, I might once more fill my 
belly there; on the other hand, it was 
perhaps this day the bolt was destined 
to fall, and I might be eXIJelled instead, 
with vulgar hubbub. It was policy to 
make the attempt, and I knew it was 
policy; but I had already, in the course 
of that one mOl"lling, endured too many 
affronts, and I felt I could rather starve 
than face another. I had courage and 
to spare for the future, none left fOI' 
that day; courage for the main cam- 
paign, but not a spal'k of it for that 
preliminary skirmish of the cabman's 
restaurant. ' I continued accordingly to 
sit upon my bench, not far from the 
ashes of Napoleon, now drowsy, now 
light-headed, now in complete mental 
obstruction, or only conscious of an an- 
imal pleasul'e in quiescence; and now 
thinking, planning, and remembering 
with unexamp1ed clearness, telling my- 
self tales of sudden wealth, and gl1st- 
fully ordel'Ïng and gl'eedily consuming 
imaginary meals: in the course of which 
I must have dl.opped aHleep, 
It was towards dark that I was sud- 
denly recalled to famine by a cold souse 
of r
in and S p rall cr shi\:erin a to m y 
, b b 
 
feet. For a moment I stood bewildered: 
the whole train of my reasoning and 
(heaming passed ahesh through my 
mind; I was again tempted, drawn as 
if with cords, by the image of the cab- 
man's eating-house, and again recoiled 
from the possibility of insult. "Qui 
dort díne," thought I to IDJself; and 
took my homewm'd way with waver- 
ing footsteps, through rainy streets ill 
which the lanlps and the shop-windows 
now began to gleam; still marshalling 
imaginal'y dinners as I went. 
"Ah, l\Ionsieur Dodd," said the POl'- 
tel', "there has been a registered letter 
for you, The facteur will bl'ing it again 
to-morrow. " 
A registered letter for me, who had 
been so long without one? Of what it 
could possibly contain, I had no vestige 
of a guess; IJOr did I delay Dlyself 
guessing; fal' less from any conscious 
plan of dishonesty: the lies ßowed fI'OIll 
me 1ike a natural secretion. 
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"0," Raid I. "111\ rflIl1iUmH'I' at last! 
".ho.t a hntlH'r I sLoul<1 hu.\(' misscd it! 
Call \011 If'ill 1 JlW ß. InuHlr(l<1 franc
 
until to-lI1orrow ? " 
I had nc"er attemptcd to borrow 
frolll th(l porter till that momcnt: the 
regi"t<'red It.tter was, hcsides, my war- 
rallt
 ; and he gave me what he had- 
three napoleons and some franes in sil- 
\"pr. I poC"keh.d th(' mOlicy earelessly, 
lingered awhile chafting, strolled leis- 
urelv to the door; and then (fast as 
IllY 'tn'lI1hlillg legs could carry me) 
rOU1Hl the corm'r to the Café CIUIH'. 
Frcll("h waiters are deft and speedy: 
they wpre not (h'ft (,llough for me; and 
I hat 1 sean'p dt'C('IH'V to let the man set 
the \\ ille upon the t'ahle or put the but- 
ter alongside the hread, hefore my glass 
alltl my lI10uth were tilled, ]-

quisite 
hrmttl of the Caf('. Cluny, exquisite first 
gla
s of 01(1 Pomnnl tingling to my wet 
feet, iwh'scl'ihahle first olive culled from 
the lwl",
 d'wtlt'I"l'-! suppose, when I 
('Ollie to lie dying, mHl the lamp beg illS 
to grow dim, I shall Htill recall your 
savor. Over the rpst of that meal, awl 
tIlt' I'l'st of thc ('Y('nillg', clouds lie thick: 
clouds perhap
 of BurhYlllltly; })erlmps, 
more propprly, of famine and repletion. 
I rell1('I11))('r cl(.arlv, at l('ast, the 
slmul(', the despair, of the next morn- 
ing", when I reviewed what I bud done, 
awl how I had swilHUe<l the poor, hon- 
('st porter; awl as if that were not 
('Hough. fairly burnt IllY ships, and 
In'ought bankruptcy home to that last 
l'efugp, my garret. The porter woultl ex- 
pe('t his money; I could not pay him; 
here Wft.R scandal in the house; and I 
kIH'W right well, the caURe of Heantlal 
woul(l hu\"(' to pack "\\lmt do you 
mean h
' ea.Iliug my hon('sty in ques- 
tion 
" I had cried the dav hefore, 
turning' upon :\IYIH:'r. All, tlu
t dny ],e- 
fore! the dav hefore 'Yn.tprloo, the (lav 
hpfore the Fiood ; the dav Leforc I ha
l 
sol(l the roof over mv hei1.<l, mv future, 
awl my self-respe('t, for a dillu'(,r at tho 
Cafl', Cluny ! 
In the u;idst of these lmnentntions the 
falllOus re(!"Ístpretl lettt.r ('amo to m\' 
door, "ithMhe.aling uIH1f'r its spals. [t 
hore the pustmark of 
an Francisco, 
where Pinkertun was nlre'l(ly 
truggling 
to the llpek in III ultifariouH utliLÍrs: it 
renewed the utl'l'l" of flU alluwmH
e, "hil'h 
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his irnpl'r)\cd flstatf' p(,l'mittí'cl him to 
RnnnUll('C at the tigllrp of fh (\ hun(h'f'd 
frlLIu's a III on t h; ntH I in ea., I \Ht
 
ill ROIIIO illlIlwcliatc l'ilH'IJ, it <-'IH'I(J
c.(1 
nn introductory draft for double the 
amount. Ther arc a thou-.;and e
edlent 
ren.SOUH why a man, ill thi
 Hf.lf-lJ(:ll'ful 
e}>o('h, should <I'cline tu he depc'w]cllt 
on another; hut the mOHt numerou'i 
and eogf'ut cOTlsi(lr'rationH all 1,0\\ to 
a necessity 8,f, 8t 'I"ll aq mine; mHl tllf' 
banks were scarce o!>en ere the ùraft 
was cashed, 
It Wfl.S early in De('cmhpr that I thu
 
sold IllJHelf into slavery; fUHI for six 
months I (I ragged a slowly h_ngtheniug 
{'hain of gratitude' and uneaSiIH'Ss. \t 
the cust of Home deht I lllauagcd to f'X- 
eel myself and eclipse the G 'nius of 
) [m;kegoll , in n. small 1mt hi
llly IJtt- 
triotic Stu.lldartl Hear('r for the SalmI ; 
whither it Wu.s duly admitted, wlwre it 
stoori the proper 
len
rth of rInys en- 
tirely unremark(.d, IlIlll whell('e it ('lUll(' 
back to me as patriotic aH bt'Íore. I 
threw my "hole bOul (as I)iukc-rton 
woult! have }>hrnsetl it) iuto ("locks aw] 
candlesticks; tho devil 0. CaIHllf'Sti('h- 
maker would have ßuything- to ba
 to 
my designs. Eyen W]U'll Dijon, \\ ith 
his infinite gootl-hmnor awl intiuitt, 
seom for all such jOUI"1wy-work, con- 
sented to peddle them iu iwliscrimi- 
natel:r with hi
 0\\ II, the ({(.alers still 
detected and rejedpd mine. HOllle 
they returned to me, true as the Stand- 
ard. Dearer; who 1I0W, ut t1lf> head of 
quite a regiment of lpsspr idols, he'gull 
to grow un eyesure in the scuuty studio 
of my friend. Dijon anel I lw.yc 8.LÍ hJ 
the hour, awl ga7etl upon that ('ompllIlY 
of imag(,H. The s('vcre, tho frisk
-, t]l(' 
elassieal, th
 Loui.'i Quillze, ,\ ere thí'r(\ 
-from ,Toan of Arc in ]lfIr Hol(lit'rh- {'ui- 
l'ass to IJ('(la "ith t1lf' S\\aIl; JUl.", IUlII 
Go(l foro'ive me for fl man thai l..IWW 
Letter! the humoroUH "u
 r('}n'e'sc'ntpt] 
also. ,r c 
flt aIltl gn/('tl, I H:l
': \H' 
criticised, we turnc(l tllfllll hit hcr nn(l 
thither; cven upon th
 do!;(.'st insJ'f.c- 
tiun thev looke(l quite' lile 
tllhH.tte'
; 
awl vet. nohodv \\ouhl have a gift of 
them'! ' 
Yunitv dies hurt! ; in SOIll(' Oh-..tiUfit(' 
cast's it 'outli\ es tilt' num : hut ahout tIlt' 
si
th month. when I n]rea(l
 0\\ pel eight 
hundred Ilnllar... to Pillkl rtoll, ,lIlt] 11:l1f 
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as much again in debts scattered about 
Paris, I awoke one morning with a hor- 
rid sentiment of oppression, and found 
I was alone: IllY vanity had bl"eathed 
her last during the night. I dared not 
plunge deeper in the bog; I saw no hope 
in my poor statuary; I owned myself 
beaten at last; and sitting down in my 
nightshirt beside the window, whence I 
had a glimpse of the tree-tops at the cor- 
ner of the boulevard, and where the music 
of its early traffic fell agreeably upon my 
ear, I penned my farewell to Paris, to 
art, to my whole past life, and my whole 
former self. "I give in," I wrote. 
"'Yhen the next allowance arrives, I 
shall go t5traight out 'Yest, where you 
can do what you like with me." 
It is to bè Ullderstood that Pinker- 
ton had been, in a sense, pressing me 
to come from the beginning; depicting 
his isolation among new acquaintances, 
"who have none of them your culture," 
he wrote ; expressing his friendship in 
terms so warm that it sometimes embar- 
rassed me to think how poorly I could 
echo them ; dwelling u}Jon his need for 
assistance; and the next moment tUl"n- 
ing about to commend my resolution 
and pressllle to remain in Paris. " Only 
remember, Loudon," he would write, 
"if you ever do tire of it, there's plenty 
work here for you-honest, hard, ,vell- 
paid work, developing the resources of 
this practically virgin State. And of 
course I needn't say what a pleasure it 
would be to me if we were going at it 
shoulde'r to shoulder." I marvel (looking 
back) that I could so long have resisted 
these appeals, awl continued to sink my 
friend's money in a manner that I knew 
him to dislike. At least, when I did 
awake to any sense of my position, I 
awoke to it entirelv; and determined 
not only to follow his counsel for the 
future, but even as regards the past, to 
rectify his losses. For in this juncture 
of affairs I called to mind that I was not 
without a possihle resource, and r
- 
solved, at whatever cost of mortifica- 
tion, to beard the Loudon family in 
their historic city. 
In the excelle
t Scots' phrase, I made 
a moonlight flitting, a thing never dig- 
nified, but in my case unusually easy. As 
I had scarce a pair of boots worth por- 
tage, I deserted the whole of illY effects 


without a pang. Dijon fell heir to Joan 
of Arc, the Standard Bearer, and the 

Iusketeers. He was present when I 
bought and frugally stocked my new 
portmanteau; and it was at the door of 
the hunk shop that I took my leave of 
him, for my last few hours in Paris must 
be spent alone. It was alone (and at a far 
higher figure than my finances warran ted) 
that I discussed my dinner; alone that I 
took my ticket at Saint Lazare; all alone, 
though in a can"iage full of people, that 
I watched the moon shine on the Seine 
flood with its tufted islets, on Rouen 
with her spires, and on the shipping in 
the harbor of Dieppe. 'Vhen the first 
light of the morning called nle from 
tJ'oubled slumbers on the deck, I beheld 
the dawn at first with pleasure; I 
watched with pleasure the green shores 
of England rising out of rosy haze ; I 
took the salt air with delight into lIlY 
nostrils; and then all caIlle back to me ; 
that I was no longer an artist, no longer 
myself; that I was leaying all I cared for, 
and returning to all that I detested, the 
slave of deht and gl"atitucle, a public and 
a branded failure. 
Frml1 this picture of my own disgrace 
and wretchedness, it is not wonderful 
if my mind turned with relief to the 
thought of Pinkerton, waiting for me, 
as I knew, with unwearied affection, and 
regarding Ule with a respect that I had 
never deserved, and might therefore 
fairly hope that I should neyer forfeit. 
The inequality of our relation struck me 
rudely. I must have been stupid, in- 
deed, if I could have consideI'ed the his- 
tory of that friendship without shame-I, 
who had given so little, who had accept- 
ed and profited by so much. I had the 
whole day before me in London, and I 
determined (at least in wm"ds) to set 
the balance somewhat straighter. Seated 
in a corner of a public place, and callillg 
for sheet after sbeet of paper, I poure<l 
forth the expression of my gratitude, IllY 
}Jenitence for the })ast, my resolutions 
for the future. Till now, I told him, my 
course had been mere selfishness. I had 
been selfish to my father and to my 
friend, taking their help, and denJiug 
tlteIll (what was all they asked) the poor 
gratification of my company and counte- 
nance. 
,y onùedul are the consolations of lit. 
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erattue ! As soon as that letter was 
writtf'n nnd postf'd, Ul(' conseÏouSnf'SR 
of virtue. glowed in my veins likc Borne 
rare \intage. 


CH
\PTEn ,
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I RE:\(,IlED mv uncle's ùoor next morn- 
ing in timf' to 
-;it <lown with tIt(' family 
to breakfast. :\Iore than three Jears had 
intervened almost without mutation in 
that stationary household, since I had 
S=Lt Ut('rp first," a young American frC'sh- 
man, bewildered among unfamiliar dain- 
tips, finnan haddock, kippered salmon, 
hapR Ilwl Jl1utton ham, and had wearied 
my mind in nLÌn to guess what should 
be under the tea-coseJ. If there were 
any change at all, it seemed that I had 
risen in the family esteem. 
Iy father's 
<leath once fittingly referred t'O, with a 
cerellloni
llengthening of Scotch upper 
lips and wagging of the female head, the 
party launched at onc!' (God help me) 
into the 1110re cheerf.ù topic of my 0\\ II 
successes. They had been so pleased to 
he:1.r such good accounts of me ; I was 
quite a great man now; where was that 
bC'autifLÙ statue of the Genius of Some- 
thing or other? "You hav('n't it here? 
Really?" asked the sprightliest of my 
cousins, shaking curls at me ; as though 
it were likel
' I hatl brought it in the 
cab, or kept it concealed about my per- 
son like a birthday surprise. In the 
hosom of this family, unaccustomed to 
the tt'opical nonsens
 of the 'Vest, it he- 
came plain the Sunday ll('rald and poor, 
blethering Pinkerton had been accept- 
ea for their face. It is not possible to 
invent l\ circumstance that could have 
more depresse<1 me ; and I am conscious 
that I behaved all through that break- 
fast like a whipt schoolboy. 
At length, the meal and family prayers 
being both happily over, I requ
8ted the 
favor of an interview with Uncle Adam 
on " the Atate of my affairs." .\t sound 
of this ominous expression, the good 
man's face conspicuously lengthened; 
and when my grandfather, having had 
th(\ })ropo!-.ition rC'peatec1 to him (for he 
was hard of hearing) announced his in- 
tention of being present at the interview, 
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I could not hut think that '(Jnc1e \c1am's 
sorrow hilllll('c1 int > 1Il0011f'utary irrita- 
tion. Nothing, ho\\c\er, hut U;. usual 

im cordiality appenr p c1 upon the Sl1r- 
fll<'p ; awl Wf> all pllssf'c1 cf'r('moniously to 
the u'(ljoining" library, B glOOlll)' theah( 
for 1\ dppr(\RSing piec!' of husines8. 
[y 
graIH1fathpr <'lmrgec1 a cla
' pip!', nn<1sat 
tn'ulUlomd.r smoking in a ('Orllf'r of tlJ(> 
fireless chimney; hchin<l him, although 
the morning "as both chill and (lark, 
the wiIl<low waf; partly op('n and the 
hlin<l partly down; I cannot (l('!>i('t what 
an air he had of heing out of pla<'(\, like 
a man shipwrecked there. rncle A(lR111 
ha<1 his station at the husinf'
s ta.1,Iû 
in the midst. Valuahle rows of books 
looked down upon the plnce of torture; 
ana I coulc1 ]war sparrows chirping- in 
the ganh>n, nlHl my Rprightly cousin al- 
ready han:-,ring the piano and pouring 
forth an acid stream of song from the 
dr:\\\ ing-room overJl<'ad. - 
It was in these circuIllstanc{'s that, 
"ith all hrevity of f;peech and a certain 
boyish sullenness of manner, looking 
the while upon the floor, I informf'd my 
relativcs of my financial situation: tl1(' 
amount I oweeÌl')inkerton ; the hopeless- 
ness of any maintenance from fH'ulpt- 
ure; tho carf'eroftcre.l me in the 
tntC's ; 
an<1 how, hefore becoming more hC'- 
holden to a stranger, I hac1 judgec1 it 
right to lay the ('asp hf'fore my family. 
"I am only SOlTY you diel not come to 
llle at first," said "C'nc1e \c1am. .. I 
take the lil)('rt.r to 
ny it would h11.\"o 
been more df'('en t." 
"I think so t.JO, Uncle ...\dnm," I re- 
plied; "hut you must bear in miIl<l I 
wa
 ignorant in wbat lic:,ht 
.ou might 
regard my application." 
"I hope I would never turn my hack 
on my own tlesh and hlood," he r('turnC'(l 
with 
mphnsiH ; hut to my anxious ear, 
with more of tempC'r than affection. "I 
could neVf'r forget 
'ou were my sistf'r's 
son. I reg11.rd this as n manifest duty, 
I have no choice but to accf'pt the en- 
tire responsihility of the position you 
haye ma<le." 
I òid not know what else to do but 
murmur" thank you." 
"Y(}
," hf' pu;':omed, U and there i
 
something providential in the (,ir('ulll- 
stance that JOU come at tbe right time. 
In myoId firm tlwr<' iH a ,"acaney ; thpy 
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call themselveH Italian 'Ynrehousemen 
now," he continued, regarding me with 
a t" inkle of humor; ,. so you may 
think yoursE'lf in luck. we were only 
grocer
 in my day. I 
hal1 place you 
there to-morrow." 
., Stop a moment, Uncle Adam," I 
hroke in. .. This is not at all what I 
RlU asking. I ask you to pay Pinkerton, 
who is a poor man. I ask JOu to clear 
my feet of debt, not to an"ange my life 
or auy part of it." 
"If I wished to be harsh, I might re- 
mind you that beggars cannot be 
choosers," said my uncle; "and as to 
managing your life, you have tried your 
0'\\"11 way already, and you see what you 
have made of it. You must now accept 
the guidance of those older and (what- 
ever 'yon lllay think of it) wiser than 
yourself. .\..11 these schemes of Jour 
friend (of whom I know nothing, by the 
by) and talk of openings in the 'Yest, I 
simpl
. disregard. I haye no idea w11at- 
eyer of your O'oin 0' trokin 0' across a con- 

 b b h 
tinent on a wild-
oose chase. In this 
situation, whieh I am fortunatclyable to 
place at your disposal, and which lllany 
a well-conducted 
-omlg man would be 
glad to jump at, you will receive, to 
begin with, eighteen shillings a week." 
" Eighteen shillings a week!" I cried. 
., 'Yhy, m:v poor friend gaye me more 
than that for nothing! " 
"And I think it is this very friend 
yOU are now tryinO' to re } )a y ?" 
bserved 
. 
 b J 
my uncle, with an air of one advancing 
a strong argument. 
" Aadatl1 !" said IllY grandfather. 
"I'm vexed you should he present at 
this business," quoth Uncle Adam, 
swinging rather obsequiously towards 
the stonemason; "but I must remind 
you it is of your own seeking." 
" Aadam !" repeated the old man. 
" 'Yell, Hir, I anl listening," says lIlY 
uucle. 
1Iy grandfather took a puff or two in 
silence; and then, " Ye're makin' au 
awful poor appearance, Aadam," said 
he. 
1\Iy uncle visibly reared at the affront. 
"I'm sorry JOu should think so," said 
he, "and still more sorry you should 
say so befol'e pre
ent company." 
"A believe that; A kf'f'n that, 
Aadam," returned old Louùon, dryly; 


"and the curiiH thing is, rIll no '-ery 
carin'. See here, ma man," he contin- 
ued, addressing himself to me. " A'm 
your grandfaitllPr, mun ï I not ? Never 
you mind what Aadalll says. 1\.'11 see 
justice din ye. \.'m rich." 
"Father," said Uncle Adam, " I would 
like one word with :rou in private." 
I rose to go. 
"Set down upon Jour hinderland::;," 
cried my gDtn<lfather, almost savagely. 
" If ..\.ada1ll has anything to say, let him 
say it. Its Jlle that has the money 
here; and by GravJ'! I'm goin' to be 
obeyed." 
Upon this scurvy encouragement, it 
appeared that my uncle had no remark 
to offer: twice challenged to "speak ont 
and be done with it," he twice sullenly 
declined ; and I may mention that ahou"t 
this period of the engagement, I Legan 
to be sorry for him. 
" See here, then, Jeannie's yin !" l"e- 
sumed my grandfather. " A'
l going to 
give ye a set-off. Your mither was al- 
ways my fav'rite, for A never could agree 
with Aadam. A like ye fine yoursel' ; 
there's nae noansense ahoot ye; ye've a 
fine naytel'al idee of builder's work; 
ye've been to France, whm"e they tell 
me they're grand at the stuccy. 
\. 
splendid thing for ceilin's, the stuCC}' ! 
and it's a vailyable disguise, too; A don't 
believe there's a buildel" in Scotland has 
used lllore stuccv than 1lle. But as A 
was sayin', if ye'll follie that trade, with 
the capital that A'm goin' to give ye, 
-e 
may live yet to he as rieh as mysel'. 
Ye'see, 'J:e would have always h
d a 
share of it when A was gone; it appears 
ye're needin' it now; well, ye'll get the 
less, as is only just and proper." 
Uncle 
\dam cleared his throat. 
"This is yery handsome, father, said he ; 
"and I aln sure Loudon feels it so. 
Yery hands0111e, and as you say, very 
just; but will you allow me to say that 
it had better, perhaps, be put in black 
and white?" 
The enmity alway::; smouldering be- 
tween the two men at this ill-judged in- 
terruption almost hurst in flame. The 
stonemaSOll turned upon his otf.-;pring, 
llis long upper lip pulled down, for all 
the world, like a monkey's. H0 Ktared 
awhile ill virulent t:;ilelice; and then, 
" Get Gregg !" said he. 
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The etl' 'ct of these wor(ls waA very yisi- 
ble. "H will hp 
()lle to hiM offi 'e," 
staIlllllerCa IIl.Y un<'1('. 
"Get Gregg!" repc'lh'd my grand- 
father. 
,. I tcll you, h(> win ho gone to his of- 
fief'," n'iteratt'a \( lam. 
B AIHI I tell ye, he'H takin' his RIlloke," 
retort('a th(' olù man. 
h V('ry wpll, tlwn." crie<1 my UI1('}(', 
g('ttill
 to hi..; fc('t \\ ith somo nln.erity, 
as upon a s1Hl(len change of thought, "I 
will 
et him Iuyself." 
" Yo will not!" ('rie(lrny grandfather. 
"Ye will sit there upon your hilHler- 
lancl:-l. " 
"TIl(
n how the devil am I to get 
him?" my unde hrÇ>ke forth, \\ ith not 
uIlnatural petulance. 
'1y grall<Hat]wr (haying- no pORsihlo 
aIlswcr) grinIH'( 1 at hi..; ROU with the Ilial 
ice of a schoolboy; then he rang the 
bc II. 
"Take th
 garden key," RaitI Uuck 
..\(lam to the servant; "go oypr to the 
gardcll, and if 
1r. Gregg the lawyer is 
t}wre (he generally Rit
 unùer the red 
hawthorn), hriye him old )11'. LOlHlon's 
l'omplimcuts, and will he step in here 
for a moment? " 
" 
Ir. Gregg the la.wyer ! " '\t ou('(' I 
understood (what haa been puzzling me) 
the Rignifi('ance of my grandfather and 
the alarm of illY poor uncle: the stonf'- 
mason's will, it was supposed, hung 
trembling in the balan('e. 
,. Look here, grandfather," I 
aid, "I 
dicln't want n.n,- of this. \ll I wanted 
was a loa.n of (H
Y, two huw1rc<1 pouIHls). 
I can take care of myself; I have pros- 
pC'ds antI opportunities, good friends in 
the 
tates-" 
The old man wayed me <1own. "It's 
me that Apeaks here," he saia curtly; 
and we waiteù the ('oming of the law- 

'er in n. triple RilC'llce. He appeare(l at 
last, the maid ushering him in-a spec- 
tacled, dry but not ungenial looking 
ma.n. 
" Here, Gregg," cried m)" granùfather. 
h Just a question. \\nat has Aadam 
got to do with mv will ? " 
., I'm afrai(l I (l;m't quite uIHl('rst:twl," 
saia the hl \\ yer, Htari11g. 
., "T}mt has he 
ut to an with it 't" rl'- 
}>C'utea the ola man, smiting' \\ itL hi
 
fist upon the arm of his t'hair. .. Is my 
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111011(')" mine'R, or is it Awlalll'H? ('an 
.\adam interferc ?" 
"0, I see," sai(l ;\11'. (iregg. " C '1'- 
tainly not. On the I1mrrin
 of both of 
your chil(lrcu a ('('rtain HtlIJl \\aH pni(l 
do\\ nand ac 'ept('d in full of 1('h"till1. 
Yon haye sUl'('ly not forgotten the cir- 
('U111Rtall(,(" ,It.. Louaon?" 
":-;0 that, if I like," (loll('IIHk,1 lIty 
granùIathcr, hammcring- out hi.. \\orll
, 
u I ("nn l('an' e\'('ry (loit I die pOhSf "IH('<1 
of tu the (fr('at :\Ia
unn? "-II1('allill
 
probably the nrcat )logul. 
u Ko (louht of it," replied nn>sg, 
with a shn.(low of a smile. 
"Ye hear that, .\.a(lam?" aHk('11 IHV 
grandfather. ., 
"1 may he allo\\c(l to sa\' I had no 
need to l;ear it," sai(l illY 111u"'le. 
" Very well," says m) hrt'f\IHlfaUwr. 
" Y Oll and .Jc'annic'R yin ('au 
o for a 
bit walk. )It. awl Gr('gg hn..-; lm...in('f."," 
'Yhen OI}('C I wab in the hall alOlH! 
with UndC' Ada.m. I turned to him. Ric-k 
at Iwart. ., C ndp \( la.m," I Raia. .. yon 
('an illHlerst:uHl, h(,Uf'r than I ('an 
ay, 
how ver." painful all this is to me." 
"YeA, I am sorry you llaye sccn your 
graIl<1father in RO umunial)lo 0. light,"' 
replied this extraorclinm
- man. "Yon 
shouldn't allow it to aftèct your mintl 
though. He has sterling (pmÌiticH, quite 
an extraordinary chal'aetf'r ; awl I havo 
no fear hut he ;neans to beha,e hand- 
somely to you." 
His (,OJuposure was },e)"ond Jll)" imita- 
tion : the hom
c coul(l not ("ontn.in 111(\, 
nor could I even promic;e to return t) 
it: in COlH.cssion to ,\ hi('h wf'akn('

, it 
was agreed that I shoulcl eall ill n.hout 
an hour at the officc of thc lawver, "hom 
(as he l('(t the lihrnry) (Tn
'le \dl1Il1 
shoul(l wayla.y Ilwl inform of the nr- 
rangement
 i RUppO
 · thC're wa..; nc\ l'r 
a more topsy-tur,"y situation: )90U 
wouhl have thought it "as I who 
had suffered some rf'bl1fl and that iron- 
siùed Adam wo." R. gencrous conqueror 
who 8('orneil to take Ilchalltag
, 
It wa
 plain f'nough thn.t I wa-; to hp 
endowed: to "hat p
tent and upon 
what conùitions I wa<; now ll'ft {()r nn 
hour to Illeditatt ill the> \\i(lf' ntHl I-'oli- 
tar)" thoroughfares of the lIew town. 
tu.kin
 cuullsd ,\ ith 
tl't'f't-('()l'npr sht tJt.
 
of Georgt.. 1\ . alH] \\ïlliIL1l1 Pitt. illll'nn- 
ing 1ll
' ruinll with the picture:>; in t111. 
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winrlow of a music-shop, and renewing 
my acquaintancf' with Edinburgh east 
wind. Bv the end of the hour I made 
my way to ::\11'. Gregg's office, where I 
was placed, "ith a few appropriate 
words. in possession of a cheque for two 
thousand ponnds and a slllall pared of 
architectural works. 
" )11'. Loudon bids me add," continued 
the lawyer, consulting a little sheet of 
notes, "that although these volumes are 
very valuable to the practical builder, 
you must be c
u'eful not to lose origi- 
nality. He tells you also not to be 'had- 
den doun'-his own e'\:pression-by the 
theory of strains, and that Portland. ce- 
ment, propel'ly sanded, "ill go a long 
way. " 
Ì smiled, and renlarked that I sup- 
posed it would. 
" I once lived in one of my e
cellent 
client's houses, obsel'ved the lawyer; 
"and I was tem pted, in that case, to 
think it had gone far enough." 
" Under these circumstances, sir/' said 
I, "yOU will be rather rf'lieved to hear 
that'I have no intention of becoming a 
huilder." 
At this, be fail'ly laughed; and, the 
ice being' broken, I was able to consult 
him as to TI1Y conduct. He insisted I 
must return to the house, at least, for 
luncheon, and one of Iny'walks with 1\11'. 
Loudon. " For the evening, I will fur- 
nish you with an excuse, if you please," 
said he, "by asking you to a bachelor 
dinner with myself. But the luncheon 
and the walk a;'e unavoidable. He is an 
old man, and, I believe, really fond of 
you; he would naturally feel aggrieved 
if there were any appeal'ance of avoiding 
him; and as for 1\11'. Adam, do JOU 
know, I think your delicacy out of 
place. And now, 1\11'. Dodd, 
what are you to do with this money?" 
Ay, there was the question. 'Yith two 
thousand pounds-fifty thousand francs 
-I might return to Paris and the arts, 
and be a prince and millionnaire in that 
thrifty Latin Quarter. I think I had 
the grace, with one corner of my mind, 
to be glad that I had sent the London 
letter: I know vel'\" well that with the 
rest and worst of 
e, I repented bitterly 
of that precipitate act. On one point, 
however, my whole nlultiplex estate of 
man was unanimous: t4
 letter heing 


gone, t!wre was no help hut I must 
follow. The lllOney was accordingly ùi- 
yided in two unequal shares: for the 
first, ::\11'. Gregg got nle a bill in the 
name of Dijon to Illeet my liabilities in 
l>aris; for the second, as I had already 
caRh in hand for the expenses of nlY 
journey, he supplied me with drafts on 
San Francisco. 
The I'est of my business in Edin- 
burgh, not to dwell on a very agreeable 
dinner with the lawyer or the hOlTors of 
the family luncheo
, took the form of 
an excursion with the stonemason, who 
led IllC this time to no su burh or work 
of his old hands, but with an impulse 
both natural and pl'etty, to that more 
enduring home which he had chosen for 
his clay. It was in a cemetery, by some 
strange chance, immured within the 
bulwarks of a prison; standing, besides, 
on the margin of a cliff, crowded with' 
eldedy stone memorials, and green 
with turf and ivy. The east wind (which 
I thought too harsh for the old man) con- 
tinually shook the boughs, and the thin 
sun of a Scottish sumnler drew their 
dancing shadows. 
"I wanted ye to see the place," said 
he. "Yon's the stane. Euphemia Roos : 
that was my goodwife, your grand- 
mither-hoots! I'm wrong; that was 
illY first yin; I had no baÍl'ns by her ; 
-YOUl'S is the second, Jlary JIurray, 
Born 181Ð, Died 1850: that's her-a 
fine, plain, decent sort of a creature, 
tak' her athegether. Ale.x;ander Loudon, 
Born Seventeen 
""inety-T1Ca, Died- 
and then a hole in the ballant: that's 
nle. Alexander's my name. They ca'd 
me Ecky when I was a boy. Eh, Ecky ! 
ye're an awful auld man! " 
I had a second and sadder experience 
of gl'aveyards at my next alighting- 
place, the city of l\Iuskegon, now ren- 
dered conspicuous by the dome of the 
new capitol encaged in scaffolding. It 
was late in the afternoon when I arrived, 
and raining; and as I walked in great 
streets, of the very name of which I was 
quite ignorant-double, treble, and 
quadruple lines of horse-cars jingling 
by-hundred-fold wires of telegraph 
and telephone matting heaven above 
my head-huge, staring houRes, garish 
and gloomy, flanking me frunl either 
hand-the thought of the Rue Racine, 
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ay, and of the cabman's eating-house, 
hrought tcarH to my eJ('s. 'fho whol
 
monotollouS Babel had grown, or I 
should rathcr suy swelled, with such a 
leap t;Ïll(,'e my departure, that I mUHt 
contiuually ill<p1Ïre illY wa)', and tLe 
'
lj cellletm'y was brand new. DeatL, 
however, had been active; the gro.,.es 
\\ ('n' alreu.ay nUJuerOUM, and I IIlUHt 
pick my way in tLe rain, amung the 
taw(lr)" f:) 'IJUI('hres of millionnaires, and 
paqt tlH' })lnill, blnck crosses of Hun- 
gariall lahorerH, till chanc
 or inHtinct 
lea me to the place that was IllY father's, 
The stolle had Ùf'f'n erected (I knew al- 
ready) U hy admiring friend
" ; I couhl 
now judge their taste in monum
nts; 
their taste in literature, methought, I 
coula imagine, and I refraillell from 
ùrawing near enough to read the terms 
of the inscription. But the name was 
in larger letters and stared at me- 
Jumps it, Dodd. \rhat a singular thing 
is 0. name, I thought; how it clings to a 
man, and continually misrepresents, and 
then survi \'es him; and it flashed acr08S 
my mind, with a mixture of regret 
and bitter Iuirth, that I had never 
known, and now })robably never should 
kno\\, what the 1\ had represented. 
}Üllg, Kilter, !{ay, Kaiser, I went, run- 
ning over names at random, and then 
stumbled with ludicrous misspelling 
on Kornelius, and had nearly laughed 
aluuù. I have never been more child- 
ish ; I suppose (although the deeper 
voices of my nature seemed all dumù) 
beca.use I ha.ve never been more moved. 
And at this last incongruous antic of my 
nerves, I was Reized with a panic of re- 
morse all( 1 tied the cemeteI'.r. 
Scaree less fUl}ereal was the rest of 
m
' experience in Muskegon, where, 
np\'ertlu.less, I lingered, visiting my 
fa.ther's circle, for some days. It waH in 
piety to him I lingered ; and I might 
have Rpared myseU the pain. His 
J1H'mory waH already quite gone out. 
}1'o1' his sake, indeed, I W
 made wel- 
come; and for mine the conversation 
rolled awhile with laboriou" cflort on 
the virtues of the deceased. His forIller 
comrades dwelt, in my company, upon 
his business talents or his generosity 
for publiC' purpOHCS; when my lmck was 
turned, they remembered him no more. 
M
' father had loved me; I hall left him 
VOL. X.-33 
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alone to live and die among the indif- 
fprpllt; now I rdurne(l to fiud him 
dead and LurÜ.d and forgottcn, (
Il- 
availing penitence translated itsdf in 
my thoughtH to fresh rcsolve. TLere \\as 
another poor tiOul who l(ned mc: Pin 
kerton. I must not lJe guilty twice of 
tho Hamc en'or. 
,A. weck perhaps Im<l hc('u t11U'i 
wasteù, nor Lad I prepar(.d JII)" fricl1d 
for the delay. \.ccordingl
., ,\ }u.n I hut! 
changed trains at Coun('il Blutrs, I \\ a; 
a,"are of a man aplH,.arillg fit thc <.'1H1 of 
the car \\ ith 0. telegram in his hand and 
inquiring whether then' ,\ ere anJ ono 
aboard" of the nalUc of Lon<1oli Dodd '
" 
I thought t1e unrue nelLr enough, rlaime(l 
the despatch, and found it" us from }>in- 
kerton: "WLat ùuy do JOU arrive? 
.Awfully important." I scnt him an flll- 
swer giving <lay and hour, and at Og- 
den found a fresh ùespatch a\\ aiting" 
me: II That will do, UllHpeaKn.Lle re- 
lief, 
Ieet 
'ou at 
ucramento." In 
Paris daJs I had a private nalLlO for 
Pillkel"ton: " The IrrepreHsibl(,JJ \\ Uti 
what I had called him in hourH of bit. 
terness; and the nalle r06e onee l11uro 
on my lips. ".hat mischief was he up 
to now? \Yhat new bowl was Ill
' heni
- 
nant monster bI'ewing for }1ÏH }'ranKc'n- 
stein? In what new imbroglio should I 
alight on the Pacific con.st? )I
 tru
t 
in the man waH entire, ana my distru!o.t 
perfect. I knew he would ne,er Ilien.n 
amiss; but I was convinced he would 
almost never (in my Hense) do luight. 
I suppose these vague anticipations 
added a shade of gloom to that a]reaù
. 
gloomy place of travel: 
ebrasKa, 
\\TJolliing, 
tah, Kevada, f'cowled in I1l
 
face at least, and s
cIlled to point Ilie 
back again to that other native land of 
mine, tho Latin Quarter, But whcn the 
Sierras had been climbed, n.nd the train, 
after so long beating and pantin
, 
stretched itsclf upon the dO"Il\\ar,1 
trn.ck - when I beheld thnt ,aHt e
tt.'Ijt 
of prosperous country rolling s 'a\\ n.r,l 
from the woods and t11f' 1.luc 1llo11ntnins, 
that illimita1.lp t;pn'l1.(l of rippling com, 
the trees gro,\ ing aud blowing in tho 
Iaerry weather, the country hOJs throng'- 
ing I1bonr(l the trnin ,\ ith figH sud 
pen.ches, and the conductol'8, and the 
very dark, stewllrds, yisiLly exulting ill 
the" change - up ''tent ill)" a;oul lil 8 
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balloon; Care fell from his perch upon 
my shoulders; and when I spied my 
Pinkerton alllong the crowd at Sacra- 
mento, I thought of nothing but to 
shout and wave for him, and grasp him 
by the hand, like what he was - my 
dearest friend. 
" 0 Loudon!" he cried. H l\lan, how 
rye pined for you! And JOu haven't 
cume an hour too soon. You're known 
here and waited for; I've been booming 
you ab-eady ; you're billed for a lecture 
to-mOl'row night: Student Life in Paris, 
Gral'e and Gay: twelve hundred places 
booked at the last stock! Tut, man, 

.ou're looking thin! Here, try a drop 
of this." And he produced a case bot- 
tle, stal'ingly labelled PINKERTON'S THIR- 
TEE
 STAR GOLDEN STATE BRANDY, 'V AR- 
RANTED ENTIRE. 
"God bless me !" said I, gasping and 
winking after my first plunge into this 
fiery fluid. "And what does "Y ar- 
ranted Entire' mean? 7J 
""11Y, Loudon! you ought to know 
that!" cried Pinkerton. "It's real, 
copper-bottomed English; you see it on 
all the old-time wayside hostelries over 
thel'e. " 
"But if I'm not mistaken, it means 
something 'Yarranted Entirely differ- 
ent," said I, "and applies to the public 
house, and not the beverages sold." 
"It's very possible," said Jim, quite 
unabashed. " It's effective, anyway; 
and I can tell you, sir, it has boomed 
that spirit: it goes now by the hundred 
gross of cases. By the way, I hope you 
won't mind; I've got your portrait all 
over San Francisco for the lecture, en- 
1arged from that carte de visit: H. Lou- 
don Dodd, the Americo-Parisienne Sculp- 
101'. Here's a proof of the small hand- 
hills; the posters are the same, only in 
red and hlue, and the letters fourteen 
by one." 
L I looked at the handbill, and my head 
turned. "That was the use of words? 
why seek to explain to Pinkerton the 
knotted horrors of " Americo-Pari- 
sienne ? " He took an early occa
;ion to 
IJoint it out as "rather a good phrase; 
gives the two sides at a glance: I 
wanted the lecture written up to that." 
Even alter we had reached San Fran- 
cisco, and at the actual physical shock 
of my own effigy placarded on the streets 


I had broken forth in petulan t words, 
he never comprehended in the least the 
gl.ound of my aversion. 
" If I had only known you disliked red 
lettering!" was as high as he couldl.ise. 
"You are perfectly right: a clear-cut 
black is preferable, and shows a great 
deal farther. The only thing that pains 
me is the portrait: I own I thought 
that a success. I'm dreadfully and b'uly 
sorry, my dear fellow: I see now it's not 
what you had a right to expect; but I 
did it, Loudon, for the best; and the 
press is all delighted." 
At the moment, sweeping tln'ough 
green tule swamps, I fell direct on the 
essential. "But, Pinkerton," I cried, 
"this lecture is the maddest of your 
madnesses. How can I prepare a lect- 
ure in thirty hours?" 
"All done, Loudon!" he exclaimed 
in triumph. "All ready. Trust me 
to pull a piece of business through. 
You'll find it all type-written in my desk 
at home. I put the best talent of San 
Francisco on the job: Harry l\liller, the 
brightest pressman in the city." 
And so he rattled on, beyond reach of 
my modest protestations, blurting out 
his cmuplicated interests, crying up his 
new acquaintances, and ever and again 
hungering to introduce me to some 
"whole-souled, grand fellow, as sharp 
as a needle," from whom, and the very 
thought of whom, my Hpirit shrank in- 
stinctively. 
'V ell, Ì was in for it: in for Pink- 
erton, in for the portl.ai t, in for the 
type-written lecture. One promise I ex- 
torted-that I was never again to be 
committed in ignorance; even for that, 
when I saw how its extortion puzzled 
and depressed the Irrepressible, lllY soul 
repented me; and in all else I suffered 
myself to be led uncomplaining at his 
chariot wheels. The Irrepressible did 
I say? The Irresistible were nigher 
truth. 
But the time to have seen llle was 
when I sat down to Harry l\lillel.'s lect- 
ure. He was a facetious dog, this Harry 
lVliller; he had a gallant way of skirt- 
ing the indecent which (in my case) pro- 
duced physical nausea; and lIe could 
be sentimental Rnd even melodramatic 
about grisettes and starving genius. I 
found he had enjoJed the benefit of my 
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correspondence with Pinkerton: adven- and I call't A(>(, \\ hy 1l1lJhody Hhoultl," 
tUI"CH of my own were here and there Audience aud lecturer la.u:!h( (I togptLer 
Lon'ibly Il
isrepresente(l, Hentiments of till the tears ran do" n; vOl'iferous and 
my own echoed and exaggcrn.ted till I repeated applausp IlI1.ilpc] Ill) impromptu 
blushed to recognize them. I" ill do sally. Another hit whi('h I made hut ß 
Harry :\Iilh'r justico: he must have had little after, as I tun1ed three pag(,H of 
a kind of talent, almost of genius; all the copy: " You sec I am leaving out as 
attempts to lower his tone proving much as I pm;sihly can," iIlcr('Hsf'<1 the 
fruitless, and the Hal"l'
'-)lillerisln inc- esteeIn with which my patrons hllcl be- 
radicable. Nay, tlH monster hac] a cpr- gun to regard me; aw] when I left the 
tain key of style, or want of style, so stage at last, IllY d('partin
 fonu was 
that certain milder passages, which I cheered with laug-hter, stamping, shout- 
sought to introduce, disconled horribly, ing, and the waviug' of hats. 
and impovished (if that were I)QHsihle) Pinkerton was in the waiting-room, 
the general effect. feverishly jotting in his pocket-hook. ..\S 
By an early hour of the numbered he saw me enter, he sprang up, and 1 
evening I might have been observed at d('clare, the tears were trickling on his 
the sign of the Puodle Dog, dining with cbeeks. 
my agent: so Pinkerton delighted to "l\Iy ùear hoy," he cried, "I can nev('r 
describe himself. Thence, like an ox to forgive myself, and you can never for- 
the slaughter, he led me to the hall, give me. Xever mind: I dic] it for the 
where I stood presently alone, confront- best. And how nohl)" 
'ou dung on ! I 
ing assembled San Francisco, with no dreaded we should have had to return 
better allies than a table, a glass of wa- the money at the doors." 
tel', and a mass of manuscript and type- c, It wo
ld have heen more hone
t if 
work, representing Harry l\Iiner and we had," said I. 
myself. I read the lecture; for I had The pressmen fonowed me, Harry 
lacked both time and will to get the ::\Iiller in the front ranks; and I \Va'; 
trash by heart - read it hurriedly, hum- amazed to find them, on the whole, a 
bly, and with visible shame. Now and pleasant set of lads, l>robably more 
then I would catch in the auditorium sinned against than sinning, and eyen 
an eye of some intelligence, now and Harry 
liller apparently a. gcntleman. 
then, in the manuscript, would stumble I had in oysters and cbampagne - for 
on a richer vein of Harr)' l\Iiller, and the receipts \\ ere e
ccllent - and being 
illY heart would fnil me, and I gabhled. in a high state of nervous tension, kept 
The audience yawned, it stirred uneasily, the table in a roar. Indeed, I was ne\"er 
it muttered, grumbled, and broke forth in my life so well inspired as when I 
at last in articulate cries of "Speak described my vigil over Harry 1lill('r'8 
up I" and" Nobody can hear!" I took literature or the series of Ill\" cmotion8 
to skipping, and being extremely ill-ac- as I faced the audience. The .lads "0" ed 
quainted with the country, almost invari- I was the soul of good company and the 
ably cut in again in the unintclligible prince of Ip('turer
 ; flIH] - so wonder- 
midst of some nf'W topic. ""hat struck ful an institution is the popular press - 
me as extremely ominous, these misfor- if you had seen the noti('(;s ne
t day in 
tunes were an
wed to pass without ß all the paperH, 
ou mUHt have auppo!-'p(] 
laugh. Indeed, I was beginning to feal" my e\"cning's entcrtainmeut an unquali- 
the worst, and e\"en personal indignit), ficd success. 
when all at once the humor of the I was in exce11ent spirits Wh(,11 T r('- 
thing hroke upon me Rtrongly. I could turne(] hmue that ni
ht, hut the misf.'r- 
ha,e laughed aloud; aUt] being again ahle Pinkf'rton ROrrO\\Ct] for UM hoth. 
summonec] to speak up, I faced my pa- "0, IJoudon," he said, II I shaH IH'n'r 
trons for the first time with a smil('. forcyive lllys('lf. ""hen I 811.\\ 'ou <1i<lu't 
" Very well," I said, "I will try; though ('at
h on to the idea of the 'lecture, I 
I don't suppose anybody wanta to hear, should ha\"e given it myself!" 
(To be contmut."fl.) 
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A l\[OXG the most interesting to Ine 
of the descriptive articles printed 
in the magazines of 18ÐO, were 
those of a series in SCRIBNER'S, on the 
subject of American homes; and they 
must have had something of this interest 
for almost eyeryone, for it is a sorry soul 
that does not thrill with pleasure at the 
thought of home, an unfortunat.e soul 
that does not own one, an unambitious 
soul who, haying a home, does not often 
consider what he can do to add to its 
charms. :1\1any kinds of houses were 
portrayed in the series - magnificen t 
homes, plain homes, city homes, coun- 
try homes ; but in all cases they were 
the homes of people of taste and refine- 
ment. And so, when all the series had 
been printed, it occurred to the writer 
that certain other homes with which he 
had become acquainted-homes that no 
artist or architect could approve-the 
homes of the rude and unrefined, the 
odd homes of Americans, might be in- 
terestingly described. Yet let it be 
said that no one knows better than the 
writer that neither cost nor conven- 
tionality is a necessity to an attractive 
home. 
In a study of odd homes the oddest 
of them all will naturally be found 
where ordinary Inaterials are scarce and 
necessity is the mother of invention- 
on the frontier. It was the oddity of 
frontier homes that first drew the at- 
tention of the writer to the subject of 
this article, and frontier homes will be 
first described. Although the American 
frontier is now a nalTOW and narrowing 
space, there is still a considerable ter- 
ritory in the Southwest within which 
farms may be had practically for the 
taking- the cash cost is nominal. In 
Texas are areas, larger than some of the 
Eastern States, on which no man dwells. 
In the Indian Territory the land yet to 
be opened to settlement will make 
thousands of farms; while in that small, 
but very remarkable, part of the South- 
west aptly termed "No 1\[an's Land," 
more than a million fertile acres are yet 


unclaimed by the home-seekers. \Yhile 
the work of settling these lands iH 
going on, there is no pad of the ...\.meri- 
can republic likely to })l'ove more en- 
tertaining to the traveller than the set- 
tled portions adjoining. Lacking the 
weird bustle and whirl, and certain 
other characteristics, which make the 
mining towns picturesque and in a way 
attractive, the frontier of the South- 
west has features of its own which well 
repay attention. 
Of all of these features none will be 
more likely to interest any }xLssing 
stranger than the homes peculiar to the 
})rairie section-the dugout and the 
sod-house. 
The frontiersman of the Southwest 
has but a small store of goods. 'Yith a 
wagon ahove which five arching hoops 
stretch a breadth of cotton cloth to 
shelter his family; with a team in a dis- 
jointed harness to draw the wagon; 
with a shot-gun for game and a navy 
revolver to satisfy his love of swagger 
or the demands of frontiel' society; 
with a side of bacon and a bag of Ineal 
for food, he wends his way across the 
plains. He is "from the States," and 
he is going "to locate a claim." He 
avoids rather than seeks a settled 
neigh bOl'hood, and so drifts on and on 
until at last a s})l'ing or a stream of 
sweet water, with the accom})anying 
clum})s of gnarled cotton-wood trees, 
attracts him, and he decides "to 
locate." Thereat he sets to work dig- 
ging a dwelling. 
A look at the site chosen by the wiser 
ones is alone wodh a journey thither. 
They haye a term which they apply out 
there to the land found along the 
water-COUl'ses that is graphically de- 
scriptive. They call it broken land. 
In to the face of one of the low verti- 
cal eartb walls of the broken land, the 
hOlne-maker cutH a hole aH a Yankee 
farmer digs a cellar for a hillside barn. 
Though rarely larger than tcn by four- 
teen feet on the bottom, these cellar-like 
holes are sometimes twelve by eighteen, 
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OUiout of a Southwestern Pioneer 


with the depth uf the hole aR mlH'h as 
five or six feet, and sometime
 eighÌ(
pn 
h:, fiftepu large, with the long' wa
' of 
the hole lyiug along tlw frout of the 
llatural earth wall. 
The (ligging' completed, treps are cut 
to furni
h log:i for lmil<<1iug' up the frout 
of the home, and for u
e as rafh'rs 
pìa(.(.a It foot ú1' so apart over tIle top. 
The lim h
 of tll(' trpp
, with Home long' 
grass from a muist pl:U'e, if finy can 1)0 
foulHl. are used to l1lake a rude thateh 
over the raftf'J's, awl then the s()(ls. cut 
out and cardully Ran'll when the holt" 
WaS dug, are placed on top of the thateh. 
while the earth frOlll the hole is heap(,a 
on top of nIl into a graYe-
llH.ped IIlOHllll. 
A hhlllkt.t is llUllg in t]w doorway. or the 
cotton from the wagou-hoops will sen e, 
auel th('re l's the duo"out home as CO
py 
as tIlt' homo of a pr:
J'i(,-ll()g or a "oo<Î- 
chuck 
"'Taiut 11111<'11 for :-.h If', huht-uh. hut 
stranger, haint that a. piUHlh pn'tty vit." 
from the llo'? [m-huh-h-h. well. I 
n.ckon that's "hatpY'er." saici the prou(l 
OW11t'r of 
uch a home forh mill'S north 
of Y er110U. Tt'
a.
, atHl tlH,'r
h.'" C'allt'd at- 
tention to certain of his 0\\ n (.hlll':u.tpr- 
,. 01.. X.-3-t 


istiC's, as \\ ell as to eertain pCt'uliaritieA 
of his hOUle. 
Ym'
'ing' tash's makc I1HUlY kind., of 
aUg-'HltS. Tlwv ('an he found "ith Hu. 
waÌls awl tlo(;r COyerCa "ith hoards 
hought at a great l>rirc ill a far-away rail- 
roac1 town. SOI11e havp hoarc 1 walls that 
rise a foot or two ahove the groU1Hl. awl 
a hoard roof as well. Rome have n ,Ün- 
aow in 011(" ('11(1. Kowawl t1H'11 a slluùl 
one" ill lIa\ p n canvas roof. 
oUle arc 
dug in the lev('l prairie. The o\\ner of 
It Ih-erv stahle in Y ernon. ']'(>xa
. told 
tlu" "l=ih.r that lIe Im(l oft('11 ut Jlight 
unwitti1l<
h. driven ri.
ht over ,",ueh 
dwpllillg
 
c1 wonclereltwlmt maal the 
g'l'o1111l1 HO Ullen'n, until tIlt' pro}lridor 
of the (lugout ('ame out with a \\ïll- 
dll'stf'r in ha1Hl. 
rJ'lw Illllf-WH.\" house on tIlt' roa() from 
'ern011 to )T:{n,fum was, ill thos' days 
(lH'
), n (lUg
lt. It had bi
 heZIs 
r:UlO"('(l in h, 0 rows nlol1O' tilt' si(I(. \\ all
. 
Th; Hplu'e lwtwPt'1l thp""ht'lis \\as jus 
\\ i(lt> ('wHigh to ('lu1.hl tlw h'1.1t'!o.t:i to pn
'i 
along in Hingle tilp to the tahle hl
Yow1. 
Tht' JawlJlllh' nt tIlt' hea() of tilt' tahl.- 
ust.(1 tIlt' sto'n. nt lll'r t'lhow for n si()e- 
honl'(1. Slops in tilt' ('otr(,p-('u}l;o; that 
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A Kansas Sod House, 


f 


were pa!o;sed to her to be refilled were 
l)oureù on the floor, where the dr
., saudy 
loam quickly absorbed them. There 
are 1nore attractiye hoteh
 in the Texas 
Panhamlle, hut this one, as here accu- 
rately described, prohahly seen1S worSe 
to the reader than it would haye seemcd 
on inspection. for there was no b
d odor 
about it, while the table looked clean 
and even attractiye to the hungry way- 
farers. 
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Howeyer the dugout 111ay seem to the 
unaccustomed, it is a home to which the 
southwestern frontiersman becomes so 
11111<.'h attache<l that he ,,-ill sometimes live 
in no other. ,\Yhen this statement was 
made to the writer he could not believe 
it, hut after seeing a picturesque dugout 
in the Cohequid l\Ioulltains, :Xoya Scotia, 
with a great forest on every side fronl 
which a log-cabin could hase been easily 
made, the conclusion that some 1uen, 
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Squaw Man's Home, Indian Territory. 
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like t-;OllH' fillillln.l-;, hurro\\ in:-.tindi\t.- 
h' was iu('\ itahll', Surd," Ult're is uo 
l;hu'e lik(' h01Jl(' \dlt'JL tilt' hOllH' is a 
tluguut 
.\11 tm \"(.ll('rs o1!!-.l'rv' that thc st
 Jt.
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illll'klll('nts of hi,; n.rt. llut l\nusaR frun- 
tipr huilllprs HUll tlu' plow \ pry uSf'ful. 
Ha.\"illg t-;(.kl"t(.(l }Iis hlliltlillg-hpot the 
J\allsan goeR to tllf' 1lIoi
t(,!')t l'ic('(' of 
grass lIP ('au owl, h('(':l1b(, its root,; are 
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An Indian Tepee-Group of Blackfeet 


of ùwelliug"s y:try ahullt :t:i Illuch ill dif- 
ff'rl'ut part::; of the ('olllltry as fas11Í()n.
 
in ('lothes do. Couh'1lIplate, for in- 
stance, t ht' tlat-Jwa(l house:i of Brookl \"11 
-1\\ 0 t-;toric:i hi(rh ill fruut awl tIn:('c 
ill thc rear; th; hecHe-rump ('()tta
\:':i 
of Philatldphia. wlu're tht' S('('owl t-;tory 
projccts several f(.(,t lu:'yowl tll(' 1"t'ar 
wan of the first; the Jcrt-;c\" City stn'd. 
w11('re all thc hous('
 art' 'huilt' on tlH' 
hulks of ahalHlo11(,ll ('allal-hoats. Ho it 
i2i that in the 
uuthwc
t the (lugout is 
tht' favorite T('xu2i frontier home, whih
 
in l\:aus:l:i so('it'Ì\" tlClllftlH l:i the (,Ollst rw'- 
tion of a bU(l-ho
lse. 
An a'"\e and 3. shoYf,1 arè all t11f' tools 
lw('11(.( 1 in} )l'ppari llg' tllf' Tc\:as hOlllP ; to 
huiltl It sod-house tl1(' an.hitt'('t lw('(l... fi 
plow n.s wt'll. The r<..(tller will douhtll':-'8 
l'f'JlwlIlh('r that ::\fr. "ïllialll P. P. JjOllg- 
fellow, ill his "\r('hitt'cfs Point of 
Yiew:' print(.tl in the .Jauuan r 
l'HIma:H, 
11illuot Il1cution the plow as '011C of tIll' 


sure to ht' loug fllHl stron
, a11l1 tlll'rc 
tllrllS 0\ ('1' tIlC soa in f1llTO\\:i fi foot 
"itlp fllHl tlll'('(' iw.Jws (IN>p. The I'\otls 
thus tU1'1H'(l art" cut iuto eonVt'lliput 
It-'llgths to ha11l11e. uwl t1lt'U lai,lup iuto 
hou:,c walls fiS tint t:)tOllt'
 might he. 
\rlwu the waJl:-; an' as high as Jw ean 
reach from tlu. grO\I1Hl IlC (!rags }Jis 
wagon to tlH'l1l awl US('S it as It s('nt1'oltl. 
Holt.s fOl' "ill<lo\\ s amI door
 ar(' Idt ill 
t he wall. Hough hoan1s aro C'011l1ll(111) 
u:-;p<1 for door nml \\ iu(low fral1ws. hut 
smalllimlls from a tr{'(' in thc crpt'k lu.tl 
\\ ill allS\H'r. PUllc1WOll:i split from tn.e- 
trullk
 \\ oulll he USt'(1. hut for thp faet 
that trf'P-trullks in that ('ountry ('nnllot 
hp I'\pJit. Tr(.t'-truul... suppo'rtt-tl Oil 
posts (for n H(1I1 wall" in 1.<.'a1' Yt'ry litt Ie 
\\ ci
ht) 8('1'\ C as rafters, fllHl thè 
mn.llpr 
limhs "ith grnss malt' a thnÌt'hi11;.! for 
the roof which is m:ull' ":th'r-pl'oof hy 
t\\ 0 Ill:' 
rs of 
0<1. _\. majority of th
. 
:.0\1-hou:'O\;.; hnn' sa\\"(.,l raftf'l
 .m(l 
h(.t.t- 
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A Nova Scotia Dugout, 


ing, howeyer, though sods are almost 
always used in place of shingles, 
The proprietor of the sod-house 
shown in the engru.ying began house- 
keeping on his clainl in what is now the 
wing, which by itself is a genuine sod- 
house. But he had located a lucky 
claim; it was near 
Ieac1e, Kansas, in 
the Crooked Creek Yalley, where he got 
flowing waterat a depth of one hundred 
awl fifty feet, and was thus able to irri- 
gate his fields. "
ith increasing I)1'OS- 
perity he built a sod-walled addition 
with a shingle roof, awl thus hecame 
the owner of the m()
t pretentious farlu- 
house for miles round about. 
Some sod wall!-; are furre(l off, lathed, 
awl plastered. The home of the Pres- 
byterian 1) reacher in Beayer City, No 
lUan's Land, in 18RH, was pla
tered on 
the sod with gyp
mm. It had good 
windows, good doors, a good tIoor, awl 
was divided into several rooms It was 
not only comfortahle, hut having been 
decorated with rare taste hy his wife 
antI daughters, was positiyelÿ charluing 


within. Like the one illustrated, it was 
an exceptionally good sod-house. The 
earth, carpeted with buffalo-grass, iH the 
usual floor, while windows and dOOl'S are 
often closed with cotton cloth only. 
On the trail frOlll l\Ieacle to Beayer 
City Iliay still be found the ruins of an 
ah
ndo
ed town that was built of sods. 
The n108t pretentious building was the 
hotel, a structure at least twenty by 
forty feet large, and a storJ
 and a qual:- 
tel' high. If in the proper hands it ,,-as 
doubtless a decent-perhaps a comfort- 
able-ho!-;teln-. Of course the secon(l 
floor, like the
 roof, had to be supported 
clear of the Rod walls by substantial 
posts. 
Thiuking of the bOOIlIS and boomers 
of the So 11th west recalls naturally the 
hoomers of Oklahoma. :K 0 unlHeju- 
diced reader can hear the true story of 
Oklahoma without a feeling of indigna- 
tion, for during" a perioa of nine years 
one Ret of white men occupipd awl grew 
rich in a territory fro III which another 
bet was excluded on the pretence that 
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whitt. IIU'I1 {'oull I not. lawfully O('('Ul'Y it. 
The strong' nrl11 (If tl1<' \.nH'rican arm\- 
was lIst,a at tlu' (lil.tation of tlH' ('att1(:- 
own('rs to ('\.el1ll1c tho hOJlu.-
(,('k('r:,. 
S .('kin c " OJlh what tIlt_'Y l)cli{.\ cd to h. 
their l
wfHf IH'ritag-e ;}IHlf'r the L01I1('- 
sh'aa In.ws of Oklahoma. hooJII('l"s fal'f'll 
the' lu'at of th(' .\ugust sun on the glaring 
saw Is of the ('ill1arrOll; tIu'y ('rou<"lIf'll 
0\"('1' S(,:l1lt\" tìr('s, or \\ith ll'OJle at all, 
111ulcr t IH" lee of overtul"lu'll wagon:i 
while bitter northers HW('pt across the 
plains of th(. CIH-rol\.('c strip; th(.)" fa('('.1 
.leath its('lf from the riflt.s awl n'\oh-f'rs 
of the cO\\ hoys ; hut tlwir ('ourn.g-c lle,er 
Í'lilea awl tllf'Y triUlllplu',1 at last. 
It is a pidm'('s(plf' (,01ll1tr,y. Frol11 
the Hummit of the gr('at rNl earth ('lift;; 
of the Canadian one llmy look ovpr great 
hl"f'a<1ths of \\oolllmHl awl miles of 
rolling prairie, \\ ith here find tla.'rl' 
stretche::; find dum ps of trec-,-upon 
H(,f'lleS of 
m('h heaub- that f'ven the 
stolid ChodawH awl CI
i('kasn.ws, as thp\' 
gazed thm'eon, e'l:claime<1 "( )klahollla:" 
i.e., "lovely ('ountry." It is said that 
\\ hl'll once' n. hOO1l1
-r was a1,l(' to ('ntp!" 
the land filHl l<watc n. daim, he uC\"er 
abandoncd the effort to secure it, hut 
waitf'd, as hest he could, until noon of 
that tlay, .\ pril :.
th, lð
'm. w1wn the Inst 
barrier was rl'I1lO\"cd, and then joilw<l in 
the iliO::;t remarkahle race the world eyer 
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Home of a Llghthoule Keeper, Delaware Breakwa
.r, 


saw-a l'aec h('twl'('n t1lOu
n1l<1s of 111('11 
OIl flwt, in wagons awl on hor
f.lm.l"k, 
each sceking ß home. 
Of the efforts ma<1c to ReCnl"( t h(' 
home hefore thnt <lny, nOllC wa:i more 
illterestilllt than tho:-.e 'W'here little 
btmches ;;f people, as they \\oulll h'lH" 
saill-Ì\\ 0 or thn.'(' 
f n. III i 1 i e H of d()
 
 
friends "tole into the 
forhilll1cnlaw1. 
f'- 
leeting' a lol"ation rui 
far as po,,",sible from 
the cattle rallehf':--. 
aIlll alwa\"s in the 
for e 8 t, 'hol11e-; of 
poI..s nUll h r us h 
\H'r(> built nwl all 
eflurt umdc to exist 
on the gRIllC that 
a1,oulH1Ptl. nUll thc 
pr()(lucts of little 
(I'ankus thnt w('n' 
plllllh.d in :--OIlH' nat- 
ural opeIlin
. But 
SOOlWl" or l:lh'r tll(' 
SJllok(> o{ t ht' (,
l1l1p- 
tin" ath
'h'll the n.t- 
tentioll of ß ('ow))()\", 
111 HI t hell ('Illlle . a 
s II u a d of "it )ldil'l"S 
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A Hatteras Island House, 


from Fort Sill. The gardens were tram- 
pled under the hoofs of cavalry horf:)ef:), 
the boomers were forced into their mVll 
or the army wagons, and then brawls 
from the cftlup-fire were applied to the 
shelters they had Ii ved in. As the flames 
rose crackling and roaring through the 
dry strudure, the women and children 
\Y
pt aloud, ,,-hile the III en looked on dry- 
eyed but with lllurder in their hearts, be- 
c
use of the destruction of their homeR. 
.A citizen of the Southwest no less in- 
teresting, though often much le

 at- 
tracti\"e, than any of the rest, is the 
sq na wman. The hearts of the IlldianR 
are like the heartR of children-pretty 
lnd children sometimes, hut children 
ne,'ertheless. Given the ahility to ,,,in 
the regarll of the simple-hearted, and 
rarely can a place be found so nearly a 
bz,Y man's paradise as the Indian Terri- 
tory. The elimate, S
Ye for an o("('a- 
sio;ml norther, is about as delightful as 
that on a South Sea island. Grain and 
garden vegetables need little more than 
the planting to produee ahundant ('rops. 
The woods and prairies are alive with 
game, and the streams are full of fish. 


The young sqUfi'\Ys. some of whom are 
almost white ana velT attractive, are 
ohedient and long-suffering as wives. 
A squaw's right in the tribe gives her 
white hw.;ùand all the land she can cul- 
tivate and more, too. The ::-;quaw feels 
honored bv a union with a white man. 
Little won
ler, then, that plenty of white 
men are found anxious to llUll'l''y here and 
::;ettle down to a life of idleness. 
The home commonly built hy such a 
family is picturesque' in its ,,:ret('he<l- 
ness, and that is the hest that ('an be 
said of it. It is a conglomeration of 
logs and planks that woul<1 not he Ü'll- 
able in a climate less mild. The interior 
is always as ullattractiye as the exterior, 
and vel:Y oftPll more so, for deanlillf'Rs is 
not a L('lmracteristic of the 01'( lillary 
squawman's wife. XeverthelesH l1un- 
arec1s of white luen eall such plal'es as 
here described, home. 
It shoulcl he said, hOWeYf'I" that thf' 
particular shanty from ,vhieh the ell- 
graying was lluule was the home of ß 
very differeut kind of a squawmall. Ill- 
Hteac1 of being lazy, he waR Olle of the 
Iuost energetic and enterpri
ing men of 
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thp Tt'1Titor\", awl a ha1H1s01IH' 1WlII!-oioll 
has }'('pllt('('(Ì IJÏs tir:..;t llOIlH'. .\ S('ot('h- 
mall h,. illlu.rita.nl't', It Y:mkl'(' in tl"aiu- 
illl r , au'(l a rustl('r In' illstinl't, this man 
f()
 III l hilJlSl'If ill t 11(: P('orin l'l'spl'\'at iou, 
some Yl.'ars ago, lookiug' for tIle ",iht'r 
miups fmulll tlu'rc long ago, it is sai(l, l)y 
t Il<' ('arly ('\. plon'rs. ] I (.l't'lw fpll iu I)\"(. 
"ith tll<' graud(]augl1h.r of 01(1 Baptistp 
}>poria, the last of the g'r('at ('hi('fs of 
th(. tril)l', nu.1 lllarri('cl 11('1'. He tll1IH 
ol)taill<'tl HOllldl1Ïug' l)('ttt'r than II. sil- 
H.'r miue. Tlw lawl which lu'('alllc his 
through his wifp was as fprtilp aR allY 
('\('1' WarIl1('.1 hy gPHial sllllshiup. It is 
hut nim' 1I1Ïlcs froIll a good Kausas 
1l1arkd. 'rlwu ,isitl'(1 hy the writer 
this l11an 11:111 all tI1l' laull Ill" was ('l1titll'cl 
to, "awl p('rha}ls a potato pat('h more," 
as he said, mukr a gOOf] wirc fenn'- -had 
OIl<' ('OI'U ti('l(!. for iustall(,C', ill whi('h th(' 
rows of corn-stalks were threp miles 
long-a fipld that pai<l him froIll HC'-C11 
to pight dollarH an :l('re protit e'"ery 
ypar, 
. To fl11h- (]es('riht. the 0.1(1 homes of the 
4\.meri(':u'.1 !wlians would rcquirc nt least 
n
 mu(.h sl'a('e as ('an h(. de,-oÍl'( 1 to this 
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(low.. ('ol1:-.i(kr for a 111011)('l1t tlH' gn'at 
ac1(1)(. Htrw.tm'('s or th(. I'IIf>hlos, Ilol(ling 
from thrce' JlIl1l(lJ'(.(1 to M.'\('ll llUl1dn.d 
p<,opl(', in ('OI1JH,(.tiol1 wUh tl)(' littlc 
pole-al1Cì hl'w..11 or 1I1lskf.t-\\ork Imt'i of 
thl' \ pa('hf's awl tlU' Xayajos, \\ 11Ì('h 
arc, n.
 ow' nun' haY, ('lost" 1H'si(l.. tJU'1II. 
H('('all tll(' ('o;H'-H'hal'f,(l tC>pél'S of the 
Sioll
, 011('0 (,(),'pJ'("l \\ ith lmflillo "-hill"', 
hllt 110\\ with ('h('ap luusliu that i
 1I0t 
only thin awl iIH':Ll'ahlf> of bb((lain
 raill 
whl'1l 11('\\, lmf \\ hi('h. \lI1I1e'r !-o\l(.h U
:L:-,e 
as it Jmd wl)(.u tha.t ullfortUlmtc pe'oplc 
\\('1'(' clrin>n from the rilw Hi(l(
pa(
cu('" 
hy thl' 11111n](.1' of Sittiug' Bull, i.
 h
l'l1('
1 
f\lll of holt.s hy th. 
pn.rks of tJH
 firl''i 
t h(.," kiw He iu yaiul.'J'()rts to IlInkc tlwlIl- 
s('h:l's ('01llrortahl(.. \11<1 tl)(,11 tlu.I'(' are 
the 
('Uliuole hOlIle
. lmilt, l)f'(':LlIS(' !..U1I1- 
Uit'r is ('\t'r IH't'S(.ut. "ith n roof awl 
an (.leyatl'(1 floor, hut \\itlJOut "alI
, 011 
t he low-lyin
 IlJlI1l1ll()('ks of tIlt... l'lori( In. 
Eyergl:u1es ; h01I)('S "hi('h are as ('OIIl- 
pldc ('olltrast:o; aR possihle with tho::,. 
other u:Lti,"c hOlI1('S tIll' igdlus of tll<' 
EskilllC ):>:. 
If tIH
 writer Ulay judge from what IIp 
has heartl sil1(,(, rl'turllill
 fr01I1 no Yoya
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A Mexican Home-La LOi'a 5,nalo., Mexico. 


(,lltil'(
 arti('lf', hut n'r\" inter('stiu'f llIat- to (;r(\cllln.ncl. t'l) littlC' i
 kUOWll hy t1w 
h'r it ""QuIa be Wt'r
 the \\ritill
 well an'r:l:.!c 
'itiLCIl nhout the Eskimo hOlIlc::, 
, 0 v 
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An Adirondack Home in Winter, 


that a paragraph should pm'hapR be de- 
voted to them. The Greenlander lives 
in a house so lllllf'h like the Rod-house 
of the I\.ansas plains that one almost 
wonders whether the original sod -house 
builder was not a Dane who had been to 
(Treenlanc1. The Greenland home is 
huilt of alternate layers of stone and sod. 
n has a plank floo;', and a roof that is 
made of timbers and plank covered with 
sod
. It has, however, a stone and sod 
burrow-like entrv from twelve to sixteen 
feet long, and a beehive-shaped kitchen 
built at one side of the entry, which, of 
course, the sod-house does not have. 
"lIen told that these huts are cleaner 
and sweeter than the tenements de- 
-.;crihed in " How the Other Half Lives," 
that the walls are ornmllented ,vith 
lithographs and other prints, that civil- 
ize(l stoves and clocks are not unknown, 
awl that in SUlllmer the Eskimo leayes 
his hut to camp for weeks in a tent 
while sun and air disinfect the igdlu, the 
ordinary citizen Ü; greatly astouished. 
On the west shore of Baffin's Bay the 
Eskimos live in snow-huts in winter anù 
in tents in warm weather. Eyprvbodv 
has read of the dome-shaped snow-ilOnH
, 
but Yen" few 
een1 to know that ill IllOst 
of these houses a seal-skin tent is erected 


to shield the snowy vault froni the heat 
of the seal-oil lam}), and the inhabitants 
frolll the dripping water when the fire 
happen s to get wanti enough to melt the 
vault in spite of the tent. Of the great 
dugouts of the nortlnvest coast little 
neeù be saiù, for sinre Alaska heeame a 
United States territorv these homes, 
o 
nluch like the Texas d
lgout, have often 
been descrihed. 
One might ,yith interest tell of cer- 
tain other unciyilized or frontier homes 
-the Chinese houses in mining town
 
built of old vegetahle and meat tins 
filled with earth, and the hollow trees 
and the cnxes that have hee}] use(l as 
homes elsewhere on the frontier-the 
houses nmde of poles and mats with 
grass roofs in ::\Iexieo and Central.Amer- 
ica; hut there are ü<lù homes in the old 
sections of the "Cnited States as well aR 
elsewlwre, and these must receive atten- 
tion. TIle rude home of the plantation 
c1ark
?-a hOJuP with log wall
, a punch- 
eon floor, a roof of ullsmoothed clap- 
boards held in place hy lo
s laid on top 
and a fo;tick-awl-mwl chimuev, woul<l 
sepm ol1d to the una('cust0111
d. The 
houlPH of some of the lighthouse keep- 
ers of the Atlantic coast-apartments of 
thl'ee or four rooms eompressed into. or 
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placed one on top of the other "ithin 
the tower on top of which is a gn'at 
lamp and fi powerflù lens-are odd 
hOlIll'H, and in some l'aSCH unÍtlue. But 
of all the homes in the East tbat ll1i
ht 
be des('ribed here with iuh'rcst, H!)ll('(' 
remains for but t",o. One of these is 
the home of the Hatteras Islander, a 
hOUle which, as was told in HCHlBxrn's 
for la"t U<.'to1>('r, is, at the north of the 
Cape, about to Le whclrued in a deluge 
of sand. 
SCN} from without, the typical houlf' 
of the Hatteras islander seems to be 
very much like that of any COllutQr cot- 
tager. It is a rectangular structure, one 
story high, with what seems to be an 
ordinary fireplace chimney boarded in 
at one end, amI mmally with from one 
to three little Hhed-roof additions 011 the 
sides, "lean-tos," as thev are callet1. 
The house shown in the èngraving had 
it'i roof pat('hed with canvas. 
On entering a Hattm'as home the 
strangel', if tall, would at once notice 
t hat the dOOl' was AO low that only very 
t;hort men could enter without stooping. 
There is probably not a door on the 
island that ß tall Illan can enter" ithout 
f:;tooping. Once the door is passed tllP 
walls are found to be, smoke-stained to 
a remarkable degree. If one of the little 
doors l('ading to a lean-to is opened the 
room beJond is seen to be a be(11-ool11 
just large enougb to hold a bed "ith 
standing space on one side, hut rarely 
higb ellough for an ol'dinary man to 
stand erect in. Feather beds of pro- 
digious size are invariably used, a1thoug-h 
thp climate of the islanc1 is so milel that 
most of the people live without stoves. 
But the chief peculiarity of the house 
is what is supposed to be an ordinnrJ' 
fireplace chimney when it iH seen from 
without. It is a yerv e
traordinarY fire- 
})la.C'c. It is as if àn Indian tep
e had 
been splicet} to a frame cottage. Built 
for the most part of common boardH 
nailed to poles set in the ground, and 
having a floor of sand, it sen es at once 
as a bay to enlarge thp main living 
room, as a kitchen, and a:i a tìrep1ace. 
A low l)enC'h runs around the wall of 
the bay, and here the family gat her:i 
when tbe weat.her is cool to hold their 
ha.nds o\'er the fire, made of the branches 
of live-oaks and cedar8 on the 
fitltl in 
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the middle of tho bav. The Hatteras 
islander passps his mnter e\"enings in 
the corner of his chimney rather than 
in the chimne,r eorner. Here, too, the 
cooking- for the family is done. 
.dS will readily he imagined, much 
slUoke from the fire esca.pes into tho 
main l'oom in spite of the wiele board, 
nailed to a long pole, ,\ ith whicb the 
'H'atber t)idû of the top of this chimney 
is always lengthened-a deyice sugg('st- 
ing the flnp at the top of the Sioux tepee. 
"'hen a northeast galo prevailH in "in- 
ter, the cold blast pours in through the 
cracks of the chimney to ma1.e the un- 
fortunates shiver, tho
gh the heat of the 
tire Iuay be scorching their Lands and 
faces. ".o1'5e than all elæ::;e, a woman or 
a girl, now and then, is lmrned to death 
because her skirts happen to get into the 
unprotected flame. 
The last home to be described has 
heen left for the last because it is odd 
in more senses thfin one. :Kot only is 
it unusual in its materials and form; 
the fact that a laborer should have built 
a home not only different from that of 
his neighbors, b
Jt one which might well 
make a nlan of education and refinement 
envious, is itself odd. 
Just over the dividing ridge between 
the waters of the Hudson and those of 
Lake Ontario-between the waters of a 
tributary of Black River find a tributary 
of the l\Iohawk, at the southwest corner 
of the Adirondack wilderness-lie'i a 
littlA HetUement called \rheelertown. 
It has a sa.wmill, a store, a Rchoolhoufìe, 
and a dozen or more dwellings scattered 
for a mile along the road that skirts the 
WOOÙH. The dwellings of the whole set- 
tlement are odd in one respect. To the 
rectangllnlar box-frame model common 
throughout the nation is added a shed- 
roof kitchen which, instead of being 
}>lal'èd behind the main part of the 
house, aR iH done elsewhere, is lu.re 
lmilt in front, opening OD the public 
hio'hwav. 
r> . 
Shllding at the hack of onp of the 
fieltls in this odd t;ettlement, and almost 
"ithin a squirrí'l's jump of tbo great 
forest that stretches away unbroken for 
more than a htJI1<1rcd miles to the north- 
east, is an odd home worthy of imitn- 
tion. The wnll
, which endosp a room, 
sny eleven by fourteeD feet large, arc 
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built of unpl::med hemlock boards nailed 
in a vertical position to small tinlbers 
at the bottom and top. The cracks be- 
tween the boards are covered with bat- 
tens. The floor is of the same material 
as the sides, but the roof is covered with 
spruce bark supported by boards that 
serve at once the purpose of rafters and 
sheeting. The bark is held in place by 
poles brought from the woods and laid 
across it. A length of stove-pipe pro- 
jecting through a hole in the back, serves 
as a chimney for a cooking-stove. 
Instead of a kitchen in front of the 
house, as other dwellings in the settle- 
ment have, there is an entry or storm 
portico built of vertical spruce slabs, 
which form a pleasing contrast with the 
walls of the house. Wooden latches 
serve to hold the doors shut, and a pad- 
lock with a wire-mended chain and a 
staple lock it when locking is desired. 
A small window on each side furnishes 
ample light for the interior. 
As winter came on the unplastered 
and unceiled walls were found too thin 
to shut out the cold of an Adirondack 
storm; the house had to be banked up, 
as, indeed, is done to every house in 
the region. The ordinary citizen of the 
country there uses stable sweepings or 
the earth on which the house is built. 
The man who preferred a spruce bark 


roof to one of boards, having a love of 
the beautiful as strong as his desire for 
the useful, huilt a rustic structure of 
slabs and stakes high about the walls of 
his house, and then filled the space thus 
formed heaping-full of spruce and bal- 
sam boughs. 
It is a lowly home, but when last the 
writer saw it the snow lay deep upon the 
ground round about. The evergreen 
boughs that at once shut out the cold 
of winter storms and made fragrant the 
air within, were peeping out between 
the slabs that held them in place and 
from beneath the snow that had fallen 
upon them. The snow that had fallen 
upon the roof had been melted by the 
heat within, and running down, had 
frozen into great icicles that hung from 
the eaves. The wife, coming out to 
hang some freshly washed clothing on a 
line, paused in her work a moment to 
listen to the ring of the steel her man 
was setting home in the heart of a giant 
birch in the forest near by. A moment 
later the tree, with crash and boom, fell 
to the earth. And then the man, as he 
rested with his e)Yes on the swaying 
boughs of the fallen tree, heard the voice 
of the wife begin a song born of cheery 
content beside their bark-covered cot- 
tage, just beyond the shadows of the 
forest. 
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THE CITY OF THE SACRED 130- TREE. 


(ANURADHAPURA.) 
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R ICE anù ku- 
rakkan, yams, 
chillies, j a k - 
fruit, and plantains 
were the staple ar- 
ticles offered for 
Hale in the dingy 
houtiq ues that lined 
the sides of a half- 
deserted Rtrect. 
Here and tllf're tur- 
baned aborigines 
Rought shelter from 
the heat of the sun 
under the project- 
ing palm - tha tcL, 
while they haggled 
with the patient 
houtiq ue-k c e 1) e r s 
for a se(.tion of a 
jak-fruit, a hunch 
of betel-leaves, or a 
few cents worth of 
rice for t1lf'ir next 
meal. This street 
leads out into a 
gras
y co IIlIll 011, 
where a lluml)(
'r of 
Bell-arch near Ruanweli Dagoba. trees cast a grate- 
ful shade o\"cr a 
group of Jmlf-nlHle coolies squatted 
beneath. The oppositf' Hidc of the com- 
mon is bounded by a thoroughfare, des- 
ignatpd hy a modern f\ignhoard a
 thf' 
"Sacred Road," and on whieh handH of 
dust-covel'ed, wen.lJ
 pilgrims" ere wend- 
ing their way. Thcy were walking fa....t<'r 
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than is their custom on long pilgrim- 
ages, and already hegiIDling to raihe 
thcir hands over their heads, with palm 
to palm, find uttering their strange 
homage - cry: " Sadu! F;adu! sadu!" 
(hallelujah! etc.). It was endent they 
were nearing HOllie e
 traonlinm'
' shrine. 
A fm\- rods farther on they enh.rec1 ß 
walled inclosure, where alÌ was dark 
with the shade of gigantic trees, and 
where cnUll hling walls, moss-co, ered 
statues, and dislodged blocks of grauite 
indicated the flight of centuries since 
the shrine-build{'I"s lwd first he en there. 
Then up a scries of "ell-pr('ser\"ed steps 
(where dvarpal-door-guardinns- guard 
the npIH"oach), whoSt halustrades ter- 
minate in the DlOuths of fa hulous mon- 
sters that sugge
t a ll
'brid of the ele- 
phant and the ('I"ocodiJe. 
For a time I hecome a pilg-rim myself, 
and join their number, that I may "it- 
neSH the ohject of their devotion-as 
\\onderflll to me as it is WOI"Hhipful to 
them. 'Ye reach the upP{'rmost of three 
snccessive terraces of masonry, which i", 
crowned hy tlw nnùtipl4 trun"k of a \('u- 
erahle tree. The st.'w'ral tlh i::;iollS of 
this tree are feeblü, g11arlecl, and hCllt. 
the lean's lack the fI"e
h y{.rdalH'v of ß 
vigorous gro\\ th, aud pLlÍllly Rho\v the 
yellowish pallor of decrcIÜtude. TIlc 
soil that nourisLes its roots is wdllligh 
saturatf'(l "ith tlw oil of it" anoint- 
ment; yet, bent with age, tLi
 l)ßtriarch 
spreads iti protecting armR 0'f'1' th
 
jll,lpd devoh'('s, whil(' the
' depo
it be- 
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neath it and around it their offerings 
of cocoanut-oil, palm-blossom, champa<> 
flowers, and the bloom of the temple- 
tree (frangipani). Then their eager 
gaze is turned upwal'd to the branches; 
they crave a single leaf, but none wOlùd 
dare pluck it from the tree; it must fall 
in full maturity to yield its nlaximuIll of 
merit. I had travelled nearly a hundred 
miles to look upon this wonderful tree, 
and was also anxious to carry away a 
specimen of its sacred leafage. .\. pass- 
ing breeze sways the branches; the 
leaves rustle; the watchers gaze more 
expectantly; a withered nlembel' is sep- 
arated from its branch and comes sailing 
down. There is no whoop of exultation, 
no trifling smile; but instead, a deter- 
mined sally, a l)ious scranlble, a collision 
of zealous hands and heads, and the 
solitary leaf is borne away in the hap- 
py bOSOIll of the successful competitor. 
The prizes were few and the competitors 
were many, so I could only hope to se- 
cure one by reIllaining till the pilgrims, 
at nightfall, had turned their steps 
homeward, which I did; but even then 
robed priests remained to guard this 
holy of holies. 
Ãs if, however, to reward my patience, 
two leaves fell at my feet, whereupon, 
well satisfied, I turned away from a tree 
that is enshrined in the hearts of four 
hundred millions of the human family, 
and which is. in all probability, the old- 
est historical tree in the world ; and 
when I tell the reader that it has been 
dropping its consecrated leaves into the 
outstretched hands of pilgrims for two 
thousand one hundred and thirty years, 
he will, I trust, pardon a desire on my 
part to carry away a memorial. 


The street to which I have made ref- 
erence is the modern main street of a 
jungle-envil'oned village in the interior 
of Ceylon-that beautiful island of the 
Orie
t, which has been likened to a 
pearl-drop on the brow of India. This 
native village of to-day retains the name 
of an ancient city over whose ruins it is 
built-AxURADHAPURA. 
1\lore than a hundred years before 
Tsin-Shee Hwang-Tee had set his mill- 
ions of laborers at work on the great 
wall of Clúna, ancient Anuradhapura 
was a flourishing city and the capital of 


" Lanka," aR the island was called by the 
ancients. It was a youthful contempo- 
rary of Babylon and Nineveh, greater 
than either in territorial area, and was 
in its glory and amplitude when I
ome 
and Carthage were young. A hundred 
and fifty years before Vespasian had be- 
gUll the great amphitheatre at Rome, 
'Yalagambahu, a Ceylonese king, had 
completed the Abhayagiria Dagoba, a 
monumental structure fifty feet higher 
than St. Palù's Cathedral, and contain- 
ing an amount of solid masonry sufficient 
to build eight thousand houses large 
enough to accommodate forty thousand 
people, or the inhabitants of a city about 
twice the size of Poughkeepsie. The vast 
ruins of this city, with others at Pollo- 
narua, Kalawewa, l\Iihintale, and Sigiri, 
have been })ronounced, by those who 
have seen them, second only to those in 
Egypt, and yet to the average reader Anu- 
radhapura is almost an 'U1'bs incognita. 
The first authentic history of Ceylon 
dates from the landing of one 'Vijeyo, 
a scapegrace fronl the rule of his father, 
Sinhabahu, who lived in a district west 
of Bengal, in India. 'Yijeyo's arrival in 
Ceylon was about the yea!' 477 B.C., and 
after a reign of forty years he died and 
left his realm to a nephew named Pan- 
duwassa. Panduwassa sought a con- 
sort fronl the land of his nativity. In 
due time his Indian queen arrived, ac- 
companied b)
 her six brothers, who 
founded principalities and built cities, 
one of which, in honor of its founder, 
prince Anuradha, was called Anurad- 
hapura. The followers of 'Yijeyo and 
their descendants took the name Sin- 
halese-frOIll the name of his father, 
Sinhabahu, and it is stiH applied to the 
dominant part of the population and to 
their language, which is a compound of 
Sanskrit and Pali. The Sinhalese were 
never a literary people, and yet they 
possess genealogical chronicles such as 
belong to few nations. These are col- 
lectively called the l\Iahawanso, after its 
author L1\Iahanamo, a Buddhist priest. 
The l\Iahawanso was written in A.D. 460, 
and covers a period extending from 543 
B.C. to A.D. 301, but subsequently brought 
down to the British occupation of the 
island bv different monastic historians. 
It is to L the unquestioned authenticity 
and credibility of these chl'onicles that 
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THE CITY OF THE SACRED BO- TREE. 


the world is indebted for so much tru
t- 
worthv information of remote Cevlonef:e 
histor)-. ..A..J.luradha and his siHter, the 
queen Bhoda-KaehÚntt, were the grand- 
children of Amitodallla, an uncle of 
the great Gautama Budtlha. The city 
named in honor of the hrother SOOl1 
became the capital It had been yisit- 
ed by the predecf'ssol'S of Gautama, and 
in 307 B.C. it recf'iyed his collar-bone, 
his begging-dish, and other sacred rel- 
ics, alllong which was a branch of the 
ho-tree under ,,-hich he sat when Le firHt 
attained Xirnina, or perfect Buddha- 
hood. This branch of the bo-tree, 
according to Sinhalese annals, was 
hrought from Patalipoora, in India, by 
a sister of )Iabindo, who successftùly 
established Buddhisln in Ceylon in the 
sallle veal'. The tree to which I have 
ah'ead)' referred as being the object of 
so much veneration is clainled to be 
the growth of the identical branch 
brought from India by the devoted 
priestess two thousand one hundred 
and thirty years ago; and with the 
written records in the possession of 
these devotees the antiquity of the tree 
and its claim to being the oldest his- 
torical specimen can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. In all countries where the 
Budùhistic cult prevails, especially in 
Ceylon, India, and Burmah, the ho-tree 
(Ficus Religiosa) has become a COllse- 
crated object, and lllay be seen on the 
roadsides, about houses and temples, 
and in the towns, protected by walls of 
masonry, oyer anù within which shrines 
are placed for homage-offerings. 
I Laye shown how early the young 
capital was honored with the kindred 
of the great Gautama, and how, being 
sanctified by so many precious relics, it 
rapidly expanded into a great city, and 
became at that eady period, as it con- 
tinues to he at the present time, a 
)Iecca of Budclhisnl. Ând while Ânu- 
radha is Inentiolieù as its founder, im- 
portant coadjutants in the building up 
of that Péerless c-ity ,,-ere the sacred 
ho-tree and the collar-bone of the au- 
t10r of the new religion. But before I 
describe the sepulchre ()f the mighty 
('ity, I shall glance at it as seen in the 
faithful annals of the l\Iahawanso, when 
countless lcihm'ps rang with hosannas 
to great Lord Buddha. 


From the days of the mound-build- 
ers down to tbè Eiffel Towel', man has 
Hhown hi1llHelf to be a mouument-ered- 
iug being; the ChristianH lmve their 
cathedrals, the l\Iohammedans have 
their IllosqueH, and the Buddhists have 
their sllrine-tomhs, deHignated differ- 
ently in difterent countries as pagoda, 
tope, and dago ba. The pagodas of 
China are entireh' dissÍ1nilar to those 
of Burmah, and tlw dagobas of Ceylon 
are quite unlike those in either country; 
yet all sen'e the one plU'pose of relic- 
sepulture. They are not altogether a 
thing of the })ast ; they are still erected 
neal' the temples; but tbose of modern 
construction are sUlall and unimpor- 
tant when compared with those that 
have withstood biennial monsoons for 
two thousand years; even their half- 
bUrIed ruins ar
 stupendous. 
The gen eral form of a dago ba is that 
of a dome surmounted by a spire, and 
although there is endless diversity of 
detail and modification of contour, the 
bell-shaped dome with spire is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of these Buddhistic 
structures in nlOst countries. Some- 
times the spire rests upon a square ped- 
estal, and the dome generally upon a 
quadrangular platform or plaza, which 
in turn is flanked by a circular fosse, giv- 
ing a somewhat fantastic alternation of 
circle, quadrate, and hemisphere. The 
bulk of the material is brick and mortar, 
the entire structure being coated with a 
composition of lime, cocoanut-w
ter, and 
a glutinous juice of a native fruit. This 
incrustation is snow - white, very dura- 
ble, and, when dry, receives a poÌish like 
marble. A small cell in the centre con- 
tains the sacred objects to be preserved, 
including precious stones, images of 
Buddha, emblems, anel offerings. No 
passage is left for entrance, and the pre- 
cious, and often yaluahle, entomhment is 
sealed forever frOln the curious and the 
avarICIOUS. Because of their antiquitJ 
and magnitude, awl hecause the
. con- 
stituted onf' of the most remarkable 
features of the olden city, as they do 
of its vast ì'uins at t1w present Ìime, 
I have made special mention of these 
gigantic tombs, that tower above the 
jungle of Ceylon as the Eg
 ptian pyra- 
mids tower above the sand of the des- 
ert. 
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A BuddhISt PrIest of Ceylon. 


The site of ...\.nuradhapura is on a juu- 
gle plain thn'.' hmH11'('(1 f.'pt ahove the 
level of the st'a, llilH.tV Illilt.s 110rt h of 
Rawly, the present L
autiful hi
hl:UHl 
capital. Thf' {'itv at the time of its 
greatt.st expa.Jlsio
 ('oY{.'rp(1 two h1111<11'('(1 
IUlIl tifty-six \'t(!lmre milf's, althou
h thiH 
gn'llt arp:L iu<'lwh'<1 extensiye re
erv()irs 
and otlH'r 11110('('npil.<J spa('('. l>l1rill
 
tlw reign of )[akaln.lltisso, nhout 40 B.C., 
it was illclosed hy a wall tiftecll feet i'l 


:I:!
 


[ 


heig-ht ; nnd a h1111<lrl.d 
 ears latcr ""ß- 
Hohho inereasl'<1 its Iwig-ht to fudy f(.(.t. 
The 
rpat area of the eit
. ('nnnot, how- 
en'r, he rl'ganl('<1 a. a criterion of its 
poPUIOUSllt..!-.S. Tht, lluI1l1wr of illhnhi- 
ta.llts i., nnt rl'em.<1l'(1. if ('vcr 1.no\\ 11, hut 
all e:4imn.te hn.sp(l OIl a lnr
e nllowRllce 
for topt's. tunks, mu1 otlwr un})(,ol'letl 
"'I)IlPl'S, pla('PH thp populn.tion ut Ì\\uhun- 
drf'cl an,l tift" thous:1Il1l. 
'Ihe fol1o\\
iu
 trllu:-,lation from n DR- 
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THE CITY OF THE SACRED BO-TREE. 


ti,-e source tlescrihes the city at n re- 
mote period : 


"The magnitkent cit
. of .\nuradhapnra i
 
refulgent from the llmnerOU:5 h>mples and pal- 
&e('s who
t> golden pinna('le:5 glitter in the :5k.\', 
The sLies of its strt:'ets are strewed with hl:H'k 
sand, and the milld,le i:5 :5prinkleù with" hitp 
sand; they are spannell Ly arches hearing flags 
of gold and sih'er ; on pither Rille are vC:5::5els of 
th; same precious metal:", c(nÜaining fluwers ; 
and in 11i('hes are statues holding lamps of great 
,"alue, In the streets are multitudes of people 
armed. with bows and arrow::;; also men power- 
ful as gods, who with their hu!!e sword::; could 
cut in 
under a tl1:5k-elephant at one blow. El- 
ephant::;, l.or:,es, cart:", and myriads of people 
are constantly pa:5::;in
 and rel)assing ; there are 
jugglers, dancers, and mnsicians of various na- 
tions. whose chanqueshells and otht'r musical 
instruments are ornamented with gold. The 
distance from the principal gate to the south 
gate is four gaws (sixteen miles); and from the 
north gate to the south gate four gaws; the 
principal streets are Chanàrawakka-widiya, 
Rajamaha-whliJa, Hinguru wakka-widi
'a, and 


One of tIw' most notf'worthy huiltliugs 
of the "refulgent" city "a
 the Lo" a- 
1\ Ialm- I>n, ylt, or t lw Brazell l')a!ace, ercdecl 
by Kill')" 
 Dutuo'elllullu ill the y(':n' 142 
. b 0 . 
E.C. It 
too<l upon one thou:-;and six 
hu.ndred granite pillars, and YÌed with 
HUITOUIHlillg dag-olms in lu'ight, rearing 
its uiuth stulT two hU1H1red awl sevpnty 
feet skyward; it contained one thousan
l 
dormitories for priests ; it
 roof was of 
hrass, and, aecor(ling to the l\Iahaw:tn- 
1"0, the walls gleamed with resplendent 
gems ; the great hall was sUl>ported on 
golden pillars resting on liolls, and in 
the centre was all i,ory throne with a 
golden sun and a siher ;lloon on either 
side. Seyeral times the Bra7en Palace 
was razed hy iconodastic invaders from 
India, and d's often restored by the zeal- 
OllS adherents of the new faith, 111> to the 
hUer part of the twelfth century, ,,-hen 
the capit
l was rellloyed to Pollonnrua. 
From the upper stories of 
this magnificent pile the 
priestly oecul'ants could 
view the far-extending city, 
and look upon six great 
dagobas, all ,Yithill a radius 
of little more than a mile, 
and lifting their huge white 
c10111es as high as some of 
the loftiest cathedrals in 
Europe. 
TLe Rllallweli Dagoùa 
stood near the palace; and 
according to the natiye ar- 
chives, rested on a 1)lat- 
fonu 500 feet square, its 
glass pinnacle glittering in 
the sun 270 feet above the 
city, its base surrounded 
hy
 marhle statues, and its 
o
lter walls monnting" ele- 
l)hants of lllasonlJ with real 
tusks. In the north, be- 

'olHl spleu(lid 1)a, ilions of 
king and queens, loomed 
the g rea t J etawanarama 
Dagoha, with its twenty 
million cnhic feet of maSOll- 
IT. The behulder at the 
palace had oni y to turn his gaze in the 
direction of the rÜ;Ìng HUll to look upon 
the gl'eatest of the rplie-tomhs, the Ah- 
hayagiria Dagoba. 
In another direetion lay the spar- 
kling waters of J3asawakul:tm aud TisHa- 
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An Ancient Stone Canopy. 


::\Iahaweili-widì\"a In C'handrawakka widiya 
are eleven thousand hou::;eR. lllan\' of them Le- 
ing two stories in height; the 
maÌler streets are 
innumerable. The palace has immense ranges 
of builclings, some of two, others of three, stories 
in height; and jt." subterranean apartments are 
of great extent." 


f ",.>. 
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,\ ('wa, artiti('ial lakp-; of rnrp l)(':mh-. 
Th<<'se 'H're' ouly a fpw pf 111(' pl"Omille;lt 
fPt1tul"('S of tlu- g-I"('at eity that HIn'en,l 
out in "il'\\" of tll(' y('lIo\\-rohec] priests 
of th(' J...owa-::\Iaha-Pnya. 


; 
.. 


., 


"", 


:1
;; 


tlu,ir h:H'ks, uil'l'<.'cl the hh'ht flUbh of 
t<<'wI.'1" If.an s. 'I'h.. ulouutaius nrf' hiuh 
null tllP \ulle'yH nr.' h)(.k.'fl' in thic7k, 
tang-If'cl foIia
e, l:ihuttiug- out the light; 
hut ahoy' tlH
 matted tropi('al gro,\ th 
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A Sinhalese Girl. 


\ 
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There were ot11('r (Iagohts, nwl otll('r 
})alan:s, countIehs temples. luxurious 
haths; there were eleg-:lnt c:Luopies, 
manY-l'illan'/l p1'cfiPhing--hall!i and 1'0."- 
0.1 incillcraries, a despril'tion of whiph 
oc('ul'ic!i a great portion of the :\13.ha- 
wauso. 
Having glanced hrictly at :tn('ient 
Auura<1hapllra. through the natin
 annals, 
let the n':ul<.'r fi('comp:Ul.'. me from 1\:an- 
dy, the prcs('nt eapital of the islancl to 
the tomh of all her glory au(l greahll'
s. 
...\ (klilrhtful railway ride of eildltf'f'n 
mile':; 
ok me to ::Ùahlp. The 
\ a,' is 
through llla1rlliti('<<'ut mountain s('cn
'n', 
,,11('re- llueultint.Ìf.a traC'Ìs hlaze<1 \\ ith 
many-eolore<1 lallt:um. awl the long' 
slopes and hi/rh tmnllnits w('re rnlpt] 
. I"'> 
mto rectangular Spacch by th . intf'rs('('t- 
ing rows of tpa-hnshes. Bnlltl
 of <'00- 
lie girls. "it It la.rge 11:1
k(,ts hOHlHI to 


the palm toWf'I'S finel wave's ]1Ís tuftH! 
('rowl1. The train swq)t along miclwa;r 
hctween h('igLt and depth. Htopping' nt 
mUIlY HlIIall w:ty-stations eIll1ll)\\"('1"('<1 in 
nati
-e ('rcl'perS; ntHI HW"l'oull(!t,(l h
 \\('11- 
kppt parten' .s. It Hoonleft h..n-l'lantn- 
tiOIlH awl ellh'n'c1 thoHf' of ('Ont'l' find 
co('on. On OIl<<' Hide of the ,\ ßY the 
mountain i... ('o\"('rl'(] \\ ith ('oft'. .-tre s in 
<1<'licate white bloom. \\ hilp on th op- 
posite Hit Ie a hroac 1 \ allf'Y is filh'd \\ ith 
rangcs of co('oa-trel's. hllr<lt'ued with the 
weig-ht {If In.r
e erilll!-\Oll pod
, gll'nming 
mnollg' no l'rorn
iou (.f lIla:.-sÍ\ e, d('{"p- 
gr('pn Ip:1. Vl'S. 
In nu hQur the train rl'ue1lf'd 'Intalf', 
the 1101'th('1'11 h'rminu
 of railwß\" hind 
in CPylOll. Here 1 took ß hors
-coach 
íor n. 
'Íac of Ì\\ cuh"-nine milps, Ile('f'
si- 
tatillir four )'(.!a,'s, 'TIIf' hor
l's '\t'rt' lin- 
t rain;a. half-c:r:{7Y l.iÌnHioll'. 'l'r
 (litlicu1t 
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The Rest-house at Anuradhapura. 



 


to start, and, as good fOl'tune would have 
it for the sake of speed, equalJ:y difficwt 
to stop. They galloped incessantly ex- 
cept dlu'ing the necessary halts at relay 
stations. A bugler rode behind who 
blew shrill blasts. The stallions often 
phrnged wildly ancl kicked high, but I 
had secured a seat with the d1'Íver and 
was quite out of reach of their loftiest 
efforts. I I'eached Dam bulla, th8 end of 
this coach line, at six o'clock in the even- 
ing. The remainder of the distance, 
forty-two miles, was to be lllade during' 
the night in a bullock-coach. After a 
hurried supper at the govenUllent 1'est- 
house I entered a two-wheeled coach, 
drawn by a pair of zebu bullocks, and 
wedged my:.;elf aillong five natives. This 
was the government nl:lil express for 
Jaffna, at the extreme north of the isl- 
and. 'Ye were soon off at a lively trot, 
and only the initiated know what a bul- 
lock trot in a two-wheeled coach illlpliel':i. 
The night soon becmlle very dark ; a 
greatc1' part of the distance lay through 
dense jungle. I W:lS alone among natives 
who spoke no word of English, single- 
handed, lJarrÍng the companionship of 
my 'Yinchester, and about to enter forty- 
two miles of gloomy jungle. Our zehu 
steeds Dever travelled slowe1' than a trot, 
but were relayed every four milcs. They 
were in all respects more tractable than 
the horses of the last stage. At the re- 
lay stations a cluster of palm-rooff'd 
hut", nestled in the thick wood, and 


cocoanut-oil tapers twinkled aroluHl the 
bullock stables. Xatiye babes crying in 
unmistalmhle English could be heard 
within the adobe homes (burrows). 
Stage after stage we 1llade during the 
long night, the silence only broken at 
intervals by the ho'wling of packs of 
hungry jackab. Sleep often overcame 
111e as I leaned upon n1Y riffe, my head 
nodding rhytlllnically to the short, quick 
step of the zebus, until a hlast from the 
driver's bugle startled 1116 into semi- 
cOllsciousne
s. This note of the bugle 
warned the keepers of the next station 
to be in }'eadinesl':i with a }'elay of blÙ- 
locks. 'Yhen the station 'wal':i 
 reached, 
and while an exchange of Illail was be- 
ing 11lade, fresh bulloeks walke<1 under 
the yoke, almost of their own accord, 
whereupon we were off again at the usual 
trot through more deep woo<1s, where 
large glow-worms shone like emeralds 
on the tree-trunks under the dark foli- 
age. Thus the long, dreary, weird 
night-ride continued, until, at the ninth 
station, the breaking of dawn slightly 
revive<1 my energies; a little later, the 
ruddy east lifted the yeil from the great 
dagobas, and the morning carol of birds 
welcomed 1ne to the buried city. 
::.\Iy Ceylonese companions 
'\:tricated 
themselves Í1'01n the 
mall hullock-eoach 
when we reached the outl':ikirtl':i of the 
tuwn, alIa I was driven to a goyernment 
rest-hou
e in a vacant fieh1. The rest- 
house in Ceylon alid the traveller's Lun- 
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gaIo\\' in IlHlin. C'oml)ill(\ the ehnracteris- 
tic!i ot tlu. ('ar:nallsan' of tlH' Fast awl 
the En(J'lish iUll. TI;ey are a Yen' ('on- 
t) , , 
venieut institution, 11111('h eheaper and 
lIlu(.h dealll'r than the a,\('rage viHagp 
hotel in Europe or A}Jl('rie:\. Tlw native 
in charg-c was promptly on hand tù re- 
lieve lIle of li
' hawl-haggage, awl to (li- 
rect lie to a room in the 11ew, HÌ1U'('O- 
\\alled. tilc-roof(:(l rest-hollht'. I was ill 
a cowlitioll to tf'stih' Umt tlH'rc was no 
misnomer ahout this'llew-fashionc(l 110- 
tel, and hnxiug' HustailH.d a fort
 -two 
mile bullock-trot, I was likewise reach' to 
test its victualling ('apa('ity ; so I ord
l'l.d 
a IlH'al an(l \\eut to the veranda to make 
a first survey of the surroundings. I hatl 
acarc(' I v 
ea t e( I III v
(' If 
when 'a strallge 'hirtl 
darted from a tn'(\ near 
by iuto the yard lJefore 
me. It \\ as a hir(l of 
paradise. It ren1Ïwl(.a 
me of a tradition of the 
country, that \dam awl 
his hinl of pa.r
l<lise 
were exiled to Ce\'lon 
after their expul
<.;ion 
from the garden of 
Eden; indeetl, it is ('yeu 
claimed that our first 
parent left. his foot- 
prin1 in Holitl rock on 
one of the highcbt 
peakH of the islawl, 
which, in C'Ollllllelllora- 
tion thereof. is calletl 
Adam'H Peak at the 
present tillH'. 
In a few minutes the 
rest - 110u:-.e keep('r, at 
the door behind me, 
aunoullced "hreakfa
t, 
master." 
""lmt i
 that hill 
('overe(l with trees a(m 11 
there in the jungle? " 1 
a')ked. 
" Oh! that <lagolm. 
IlUlstPI'. That \hhava- 
giria Dagoha !" l'epÜe(1 
lIurugn.sÚi. 
""
her<' is TInallwf'li ? " 
"Ah! Hllanweli that wa\'. llHl.ster," 
he respulltle(l})uintillg towa
'd the we
t. 
"'Vpll. I have hre'lkfasf; thPll I HP(I 
.\nuraLlha}llIra," I sai(]. f;'yllcopating Ill
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R(\lltcnCC'l attcr his 0" n fa<.;hioll that h ' 
wight l)(.th'r eOlllpr<.I)('wl tIu' Eug1ish. 
Thf' l'est-h(H1"ò' ut whi('h I \\US (1'11lI- 
tercd is celltrulh' locatc'(} \\ ith l'f'ferPIH' 
to the fìit(' of 'tIlP aUt'ie'Ht ('ih-. The 
WO(!<'l'U to\\ u of Ì\\ 0 tlIous:uHÌ illhahi- 
tullts is fì('attered along t}w ditlt-rent 
l'oa<ls iu tlIt vi('illity; It few (,()Illfort- 
nhle lmllgalo" s art' O('('upi('II hy a
(:llt'i 
of the gon-rnllleut ('ivil f:)('rvi('e. An 
inner and an 01ltf'l' ei.rcular roacl enahl
 
the \ isitor to I'(':u'h the more h.ùpor- 
taut points of illtere
t. The \\ hole re- 
gion is level and ullillt(\reHtiug; and 
the ('hief O('('upation of tl.(' illhahitallts 
iu (lar1y da.
's, aH at the pn.sc-ut thIll', 
was the pro(luction of rice. .\. s
 f3tem 
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A Monolithic Statue of Buddha, aeven feet In he'i ht . 
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of (ri.rllllti(' l'e::it'IToiTh. for PUI1)0!':( s of 
Mr> I I . 
irric'n.tioll wa:-\ :1(loph.(1 In" t U' ear l<'!'>t 
kill

; 1lI;,1 mul(.r the Briii...h rnll' Ulllli'y 
of tlll'
(, nl"(' hf'illg- r ....tore(I. "s nn almn- 
dallt sllppl
' uf wat<'r i<.; ilH1Ï:"p<"I1:..ahl(' 
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to a ricc-growing country. ::\Ientioll "e:::;t; a tall, narrow hell-areh, support- 
has alrea<h' been made of TisHawewa ed on octagonal pillar
 uf hrick, stands 
and Basn,,:akul:uu. two lake-like tanks at the right of a rude })ath hefore the 


Sinhalese Pillars near Ruanweli. 


that afford an unlimited supply of wa- 
ter to the }Jresent population in the 
town and in the surrounding country, 
and which must have occupied a central 
position in the ancient metropolis. 
\Yith the exception of the sln3.11 tract 
occupied by the present town or village, 
the two hundred and fifty-six square 
miles coyerecl by ancient Anul'adhapura 
is a thick jungle. 
Lnder the stimulus of British enter- 
prise the Bu<ldhist priests and the gov- 
ernment have done something already 
toward the restoration of some of the 
great dagohas, and excavations among 
the ruins; hut a full re::;toration Cttn 
scarcely be expected until a cosmopoli- 
tan interest has heen awakened, and that 
is possihle onl
r when a railway, already 
under contemplation, is completed and 
the wonderful ruins made accessihle to 
the world. 


Soon I left the rest-house and ap- 
proached Ruanweli Dagoha fronl the 


mUl'agé, or guard-house. The upper 
portion of the dag'oba has been disin- 
tegrated into partial deformity, and is 
oVel'gro,,'n ,,-ith grass and shrubbery. 
The high IJerpelldicular ,,-ails around 
the base show the progress of restora- 
tions, which are now heing 11lac1e by the 
cuntl'ibutions fl'om pilgrims. Passing 
through the muragé, and turning to the 
right, a curious stone bath, ()û feet in 
diameter and 2;') feet c1ef'p, may be seen. 
It is circular in form and 1uilt of per- 
fectly fitting segments of granite. 
Turning to the left, near the wall of 
the dagoba, a lllunhCl' of lllutilated mar- 
hIe statues are found. the largest of 
'which is said to ùe that of Dutuge- 
lllunu, the huil<ler of the dagoha. Far- 
ther around this circle of statue:-; is one 
facing the dagoba, suppobeù to be that 
of King Bhatiya Ti
sa. who l'eigned at 
the heginning of the Christian era, and 
who is Hnicl to have been the onlv lay- 
nutn ever permitted to enter t he Üua
- 
weli hy an undergToulld paH:mge and 
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look upon the sacred treasures within. 
l\Iany fragments of broken HtatUf'H and 
altars, showing indications of gaudy col- 


t 

 

.. 
 
------ 


 
_..
 


tural dmrader. )Iany of these groups 
:ue sUpposc(l to m
rk the 10calitieR of 
l>reaching halJs or the residench; of 
priests conueeted with the 
alljacent dagobas. 
:Kear by one of these 
groups of pillars I found 
the n1Îlls of a bathing-tank, 
. or" pukuna," as it is called 
in tbe native language. Like 
other "pokunas" of the 
place it is quadrangtùar in 
form, and built of a selies 
of granite blocks extending 
down to thf' water on every 
side in the fOl'm of steps. 
Earthquake shocks anù time 
haye displaced its symmet- 
rical blocks. It was once 
for royal use; now it is 
filled with pestilential water, 
and wbile I stood before it 
a crocodile lay basking on a 
stone at the wateI"s edge. 
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Thupurama Dagoba, erected 307 B.C. 


ors, are scattered over the plaza on which 
the massive structure is reared. The 
place of entran('e to this underground 
passage is said to he marked by a small 
pit and mound on the south side. This 
famous shrine, which was originally 270 
feet in height, is now, owing to the rav- 
ages of time and the vandalism of the 
invader, only IH9 feet. 
Leaving the Ruanweli on the opposite 
side to that of IllY approach, where the 
work of restol'ation also goes on, I passed 
into a green common wheI'e sacreù cat- 
tle were grazing, and where there were 
groups of square granite pillars, some 
eI'ect and some prostrate, but all with 
uniquely carved capitals, and as perfef't 
as when they came from the workman's 
hands two thousand years ago. In all 
parts of this imperfectly cleared space 
Inight he seen clusters of these exqui- 
site pillars, not large, often not over four- 
teen or fifteen inches square, but graceful 
in proportion and distinctive in architec- 


'Yalkillg a half nlile far- 
ther north I l'eached a small 
but important dagoba, wbich 
is older than an)' monunlent 
in India, and which is sup- 
posed to contain the }'ight 
collar-bone of the great apos- 
tle of Buddhism. Although 
smaller than the otber great dagobas of 
Ceylon, it is considel'ed mOl'e elegant in 
form and more sacred in what it cuntains 
than its more imposing neighbors. Four 
rows of heautiful columns, each row con- 
taining twenty-seven members, l'ac1iate 
fl'om the dago ha as a centI'e ; these octa- 
gonal columns are 24 feet high, 14 inches 
thick, and are set in square bases and 
surmounted by circular calJitals decorat- 
ed with minute and delicate sculptures. 
The design of these slender columns, pe- 
culiar to Sinhalese architecture, is be- 
lieved by some to have been derived from 
the slender trunk of the gl'aceful at'eca 
palm, some of which may be noticed in 
the illustration near the pillars around 
Thupurama. .1t the foot of each flight 
of steps leading tu the mUl'agé before 
Thupurama may ùe seen a pair of 
dvarpal, or door guardians, cut in hass- 
relief on upright slabs of stone. This 
venerahle shrine was erected 307 B.C. 
A few l'ods to the northeast of it 8 
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}H'o(ligious V('SS(.I. ('ut from n sin:.ð<<- l)I()('k 
of grunite,lit.s iutact. I t is 10 {c.pt loug', 
by,) teet, :3 iW'}If'::I \\ ide, Ilnd 
 f. .t, 'j 
Ï1
('IH's (I(.('p. lt is orwtlllc'ut('II \\ith pi- 
lasft'rs in 1mss-relief. Ii dat(,H frolll tlU' 
he('OIHl ccntury hc.fore Christ. It \\ as 
pr01mbly U'-IPIÌ to hohl food for the 
pri('sts; ouly n. fpw ypars ago two ('ouu- 
tit.s !-.I1LscrihelI to till it \\ ith foo(l for the 
pil
rims of It full-Illooll pilgl'ima.ge. 


Having spcnt th \ hottest part of the 
da.y 111111('1' n. tropical sun, awl IUL\.ing e
- 
hall-.;tf.( lmy stock in hand of photographic 
plate:;, I returlll',l tu the I'cst-hous(' 1)y 
tlH' BltR:lwa.kulam, whosè ùUlld, or arti- 
fi('ial f.mlmnkuu'llt, offen.,1 a pll'asaut 
walk. The jllllgie 011 the t'arth('r shor<<- 
is a 
jlfe approach to the lake for wild 
animals; uud plt'phallts, in their uightly 
forages there, ('uter the lake awl hat he. 



\fter a llight in the rest-housü I again 

wt forth, HillIer the 
Uiaa.lH'C of )lnru- 
g-asÚi, to visit othpr portions of the 11ll1'icd 
cit
.. The Brazen Palace was not far 


a:n 


away, or ratllf'r its sit ., for of the. ori
- 
iual uÍlu' 
tll1'i(.s J fou III I only ..i\.t('('lJ 
hUllIlr'd Illonolithif. granite l;illnrh, on 
whi('h it 
t()otl; tlU'f;(' are IllOhth' ('1' Tt, 
allll arraug('d in 1'0\\ s of forty f a
'h \\n
', 
HtltlHliu:.{ twehe f .,.t n},()\e 
roulHl uuel 
Ill(.asuring' 2 f('(.t in hreaùth all(I Ij foot 
iu thid\.lH'SS. 
o tra('( }'PlJiHill!-. of tIJe 
orig-iual coutiug of dJUUll1ll (1'Iast('J"), or 
tlwir ('ovf'ring of 'opppr; hut cIi
tiu('t 
lIlarks of the' w('dg('s Ly \\ hi('h tlw\" haH' 
1)('('n split frol1l tlJ pa;'( ut 1'()('h. 1'; wnin. 
Two thou-;alHI J (:urR ago Htor)"" U"l pilf.d 
U})OU 
tory, ancI no\\ tlH' foulltlati(lllS 
support only tlw h'wler ('l'('(1)('J"h that 
t\\ illC ahout tlwir mu
y fuc( H. 
I'a.ssillg alon:.{ a 8tr('(.t tlUlt le!ul
 to 
Tissa.wewa, II. tauh. thrc ( Ulil('!-. in ('ir- 
clUllferelH'p, Ilwl n fe 'der of Ba
:l\\llku- 
lam, and whi('h is itself f(.d ÙY Ilnuthf'r 
nnd still I arg-t. l' OIlf' ('alkd hal:l\
't'\\ n, aUlI 
whose area is -!A
.) ß.f.'l'l'H, I pllS
 tlu(:o 
small pOJHh;, which arc albo fed from 
Tissnw('wa.. Ou(' is for the e
('lu...i\f' use 
of the" dhohi('s " (\\ush('rlJl('u), awl the 
pond is full of them, somc wuist-det'p, 
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ellga
ea in the rinsing stage of their 
aquatic oecupatioll, while others stallll 
at the ellge of thp water thrashing' the 
garmcnts oy('r large Rtones, after the 
destructi ye fashion of all " dho hi
s " ill 
the East. 
The :::;econd pond is for hathing" pnr- 
l)oses, and is like,,-i
e full of blad\:- 
skinned, all- hut-naked natiyes, some 


awl it
 ('rcdioJl by King Dutuge1nunu 
is another of the 111:U1'- inHtmll"es found 
ill history of the great eouse<JlH:'W'f'H of 
a rOJal ,,-him. Burrows teU:.; Uti that the 
pious rajah had on a certain oeetlf:iion 
partaken of a dish called "I"alll hal " 
(wetiya), ,,-hich is in part compol:ietl of 
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Moonstone and Steps to the Queen's Palace. 


flounJering while others Htand pouring 
chattifuls of water over their heads. 
The third pond is for drinking pur- 
poses, and is separated from the other 
by a slight emhankment; the water it 
contains is almost hidden hy a dense 
growth of lotus in ric'he
t efii
rescen('e, 
and swaying heayil
. under the weight 
of its own masl:iive hloom. 
Xot far from tbis flo,,'el'Ïng pOlJd 
stancls another flagoha, {'lacl in thi('l
 
perennial shrubbery; it is ::\Iiri:;wetiya, 


chillies (miris), ,,-ithout offering" a })or- 
tion to the prie
t. Desiring to atone 
for this mortal bl'each of royal etiqudte, 
he lmilt this great dagoha, and namea 
it after the dish that had inacl vertently 
escaped the priestly palate. 
In thf' wf'stern Rifle a chapel has been 
excavated whi('h affords one a heautiful 
example of Sinhalese nl'('hitectul'e. Ex- 
cavations on thf' other side haye reveftlf'd 
man v altars a11<l other ruius, the most 
remàrkahle of which are sixt.r-two ell or- 
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mouR pillars, thirty-seven of thmll Lcing 
nNl.rlJ intact. 
Pursuing illY way along the shady 
road, walled on either sidp "ith generous 
foliage and archt.d with tl
l'('wling' illes, 
I r<'n.ched a grassy haul, m';('('lHliu
 
which I found lOvself 011 the bUlld of 
Tissawewa, overl
oking an ('''pause of 
water that s
eule(!, iwlec(l, a natured laJ...n 
of no small e:Üent. If the two great 
rescryoirs in Central Pa.rk WCl'C com- 
biucd, fnur such {').panSCH of wat<
r ('ould 
be placed" itLill the area of Tissawewa, 
anù twenty-six might hc placed in the 
space occupipd hy its great feeder I\.ala- 
wewa. Strange water-binh; were fecding 
along itR margin, and several cormorants 
were resting on driftwood far out in the 
tank; at the latter I firc(l mallY futile 
shots from IllY "''inchester, the ricochet 
of the bullets'telling lue more accurately 
than vision the decpptiyo distance over 
the surface of thi
 great body of water. 
The heat ,vas oppressive, and I re- 
turned to the rest-house hoping to get a 
,,-heeletl conveyance for further explora- 
tion. :\IurugasÚi offered to pro,-ide me 
"ith the best the rest-houso coul(l fur- 
nish, or, illdeed, the only procurahlo 
vehicle in modern ...\.nuraùbapura. f:,o 
after tiffin I set forth to explure a part 
of the ruins lying severalmilf's north, in 
the cabriolet of the wilderness, consist- 
ing of two wheeb, surmounted b
- an 
enorlllOU
 palm-leaf calash, and drawn 
hy two lazy ze bus. The vehicle was 
without seat-H, so I sat upon my camera- 
box, while 
Iurugo.súi located himself 
convellieuth- dose to the zehus that he 
might hnr
'y them lJY twisting their 
tails. 
The iirst ohjects of interest were 
reached after a ride of about two milt.s 
in the jangle; they are called the ., Stone 
Canoes" becauso of tht.ir rlHle l'eselll- 
blu.nce to hoats, but they are helie,-ed to 
lla' e ht'en u!:){'d as recpptacles of foud 
for the priest:--. Two are monolithi('- 
the larg-er measuring 1G feet ill len
th 
hv a feet 7 incll(.:
 in witUh. A third, 
b
ilt of ma
si\"e slahs of granih
 and 
llwasuring G
 fect U inche
 hy 4 feet 4: in- 
cheR. is giycn in tl1(> illustration [po 331 J. 
In all ùirections from the" Canoui " the 
extent of ruills i..; hewildering ; thprf' are 
int1ications of larg-e huihlillg
 on c\"ery 
siae. A lllonolithic Buddha, in sitting 
VOl. X.-a7 


3J3 


po
ture, (jeven fé(.t high, rests upon an ex- 
teJllpori
cll peùebtal, anù, although some- 
what mutilated awl '\CatlH>rworn hJ. 
:127], itR features are in gUO(! l'l"('scrva- 
tion. Xot lDany roùs ùi.,taut th re is 8 
la.rge llUll1Ù('r or"' pillar
, plainly (lenoting 
someimpurtunt huilding; htel'
, 1awling- 
stones, ùoor-guarùiaus, anel pillurs are 
all unusually large; IH'Ur here also there 
i" a coutinua.tion of large RÌ<mf'S, which 
ha, e leJ to the belief that th '\" mark the 
locality of the great East "'and ". est 
t3tn.
t, descrihed in the )[aha" an so. 
A short dish:nce a"ay are 8 number 
of large }Jillars, suppo
e:i to he remnins 
of elf'l'hallt stalJles; they are 2 [N.t 
square anù stand IG feet above ground. 

 ear these is also w ha t has been cnlled 
the King's Palace, hut wllÏch wad more 
prqbahly an elegant preaching hall or 
temple. It consists of an elpvateù plat- 
form of stone, h('a.utifully cut and hut 
slightly displaceù. in many parts, aud 
with most of the pillars" hich originally 
Fmpportetl the Rupen;tnH'ture still stand- 
ing. Tho steps are ..lelieah'ly earyeù, 
eaf'h Learing three grotcbque figures; 
the semicircular landing-stone at the 
foot of thE:' steps is called a "moon- 
stone," and is peculiar to CeJlon. The 
uniform designs on this indigenous piece 
of architeeture are the elephant, lion, 
bull, hanza. (or sacred goose), and lotus, 
arranged in Remicircles, the gce:,e carry- 
ing in tllf'ir mouths the leaf. hw1, and 
lJlossolll of tho lotus. The 1.1oonstone 
exhumed at the King's Palace is the 
most 11f'o.rl)" perf('(.t of any 
-e-t fOUlld; 
having been lHlrie(! in tho ear h its most 
delicate lines are perfectly prc
eITed. 
The ruins of the Queen's P:Ùßce, not 
far awa
', are similar to those of the 
King's Palace, tho t3tepH and moonstone 
being likewise in e'\.cellent preservation. 
".hat is popularl
- knO\\ n as the QU('pu's 
l>ab.ce may possibly lU1.\'e heen the shrine 
of some reliC'. The records of the 
a- 
hawanso do not cnal)lc one to i(!entif,. 
localitic<; nor the c1in"crcnt huihliug
. 
Exquisitely caITe<l d\arpal and lions 
stant! on eitllt'r landing-stone at the top 
of the stair
, nn<1 on the platform twen- 
tJ-four pillars remain erect. 
Farther alon
 thi'i 1'1..10.(1 n f'(Juare 
stone, pf'rforatet! "ith nine StJuare 
holes, rua", he b
en. \. number of sllch 
stones nr"C fOIW(l in (litfl'rent parts of 
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the ruins, some containing twenty-five 
square hole
. These stones wel'e used 
by the priesthood to enable thenl to at- 
tain the highest degree of sacel'dotal ex- 
altation. The apertures 'were filled with 
diffel'ent ingredients, such as sandal- 
wood, s\,"eet-oil, etc., whereupon the 
subject placed himself befol'e the mystic 
stone and continued to gaze intently 
upon it until a spal'k of light appeared 
in its centre; continuing to gaze, the 
light became brighter and hl'ighter until 
his illumined vision could penetrate all 
the mysterious depths of the infel'nal 
regions; then raising his eyes heaven- 
ward his spiritualized vision penetrated 
the abodes of the demigods, the various 
galleries of heaven, and finally the high- 
est heaven of all, the KirvÙna of the 
glorified Buddha. 
It is evident that the hand of man, 
trn:ough repeated demolitions and res- 
torations, has done more to bury and 
obliterate the great city than the ravages 
of time. But we soon arrive at another 
great dagoha, and while 
Iurugasúi sat 
beneath the hood of the jungle cart, and 
whipped the :flies off the panting zebus, 
I caught a view of J etawanarama. This 
prodigious sb'ucture is not so old as 
some of the other dagohas, having been 
built in the third century A.D., yet it 
shows its age more than those already 
mentioned. It is covered almost to the 
top with a dense growth of heavy tim- 
ber, in which troops of wanderoo mon- 
keys scamper and howl, and at its SUlll- 
mit leopards find their safest reb"eat. 
Again we find the approach marked hy 
the usual square pillars of the early mu- 
ragé, and dvarpals meet us at the steps. 
A number of stone chatties resting on 
massive pedestals flank hoth sides of 
the platform ; then between this part of 
the l'uin and the jungle-covered moUll- 
tain of brick lies the broad moat that 
encompasses the whole. Jetawanarama 
is invisible because of its bosky mantle, 
excepting a turret-shaped mass at the 
top of the dome, which in turn is SUI'- 
mounted hy a tottering truncated cone. 
Extensive excavations on the north side 
exhibit a chaos of nondescript ruins, in- 
cluding sections of large columns and 
vast quantities of 111arhle. 
From Jetawanal'ama, in every direc- 
tion, the jungle is studded ,vith pillars, 


and the ground is strewn with blocks 
of granite, making the way ofttimes 
impassable, and wherever the soil is up- 
turned it is red ,,-ith disintegrated brick. 
The next place of special interest is 
the I\:.uttam Pokunas, or twin bathing- 
tanks. Except the great dagobas, no 
part of the work of the old Sinhalese 
artisans has so thoroughly resis
d the 
levelling influence of time as the nu- 
nlerous pokunas. Diocletian and Car- 
acalla built their haths to great heights, 
but the Ceylonese kings placed their 
beautiful poklmas below the level of the 
ground. These unique twin-baths are 
near the last-named dagoba, and it is 
quite probable that l\Iaha Sen, ,,-ho 
erected the dagoba, was also the build- 
er of the I{uttam Pokunas, about the 
close of the third centlUY A.D. The Ro- 
man baths of Caracana
 were begun in 
A.D. 212, and those of Diocletian in A.D. 
302. The Roman em})erors built of 
brick, and the Anuradhapuran kings 
built of granite. The Roman baths are 
mostly crumhling ruins, while the po- 
kunas, with but slight expense and labor, 
could be rendered as pel.fect as they 
were when the mendicant priests doffed 
their yellow robes and descended their 
beautiful stairways. The })okunas were 
small in c01nparison to the Roman baths, 
but they were numerous-every impor- 
tant temple, palace, and pavilion having 
its own pokuna. The twin-tanks lie 
side by side, one a trifle larger than its 
mate; the larger is 152 feet long, 51 feet 
wiele, and about 30 feet in depth. In 
places the elegantly hewn stones have 
he en displaced, prohably by eal"thquakes 
and tree-roots. Still these baths of 
l\Iaha Sen are picturesque; the pilas- 
tered balustrades are exquisite; the dis- 
lodged blocks al'e sharp-edged and Ull- 
chipped; venerable trees on their banks 
cast a deep shadow over them; turtles 
tumhle from projecting limbs into their 
scummy waters, and luxuI'iant vines 
creep o'
er the ste}Js. 
By this time I was temporal'ily ,,-ear- 
iec1 of dagobas, temples, palaces, and po- 
kunas, and returned to the rest-house, 
where I could reinforce my energies 
with rice and clury. I was ready, after 
a night's rest
 to renew my antiquarian 
researches. At night vespel's were sung 
by all ol'chestra of insects; the whole 
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surrounding country Aeemea alive with 
them, cach with a dif1ercnt instnullt'nt. 
The morning had it
 matin of hird-song ; 
the de('}) woods, wlH're dayli
ht had 
scared\" 1)(,l1etrat('<1 and ('very thi('ket 
bush, "awl tree-tul:' "as full" uf hird
 
notes. 
Htarting out again on thp Sacred Boaa 
in tho direetioll of the cele1n'atell 1)0- 
tree, I came to several recum1,ent stolle 
hulls that have sl1n'ivea the levelliIl
 
effpcts of time. The Sinhal('se womell 
believe that by s" inging one of these 
entirely aroull<l they will ayert harren- 
ness. The largest Aeems to have he('n 
ma(le originally to revolve on a piyot, to 
facilitate the rite, but now it lies on the 
greenswanl at the roadside, aud female 
pilgrims have to tug with might and 
main to 1'evoh-e it. ...\. small but ve1'\P 
sacred dagoha stalHls a little east of U;e 
"Via Sacl'a," and north of the stone 
blùlR, calle 11 
ela.chaittiya (stone tem- 
ple), but which, according to some Eng- 
lish scholars in Ceylon, shoultl he callea 
Lajjikawihara, aft
r its builder, Lajji- 
tissa, ,,110 reigned II!) B.C., and who 
erected this dagoba to commemorate 
the spot where Buddha. is said to have 
rested. 
About a quarter of a mile south of the 
bo-tree one may see the to 111 b of Elala, 
a Tamil usurper from India, who led an 
invasion against Ceylon ahout two hun- 
drell yeaI'd B.C., o,'erthrew the Sinhalese' 
so"er
ign, aIHl placed himself upon the 
throne. _\.fter Elala had ruled forh"- 
four J'ears, Dutugemunu, a brave YOUl;g 
prince allil worthy representative of the 

inhalese line. dcte1'1nined to depose him 
and re-estahlish the rightful dynast
.. 
Arter a bloOlly hut indecisive hattle, 
which was fought just outsille the walls 
of the city, it was (lecided that a termi- 
nation sl;oul(l he reached by a single 
combat hetween the cOlÜending' aspir- 
ants, the Sinha awl the Tamil. :\Ioullted 
on their war-elephants the)" mh"anced to 
mortal com hat; Elala hurl('d hi..; lance 
at his youthful foe, who averted it h,- a 
de
ter
us mo\"emeiIt ; then the elepha;ltH 
rushed together; Elala'to; fell and erushe<l 
its ri<ler heneath it; whereupon the vic- 
toriou
 prince entered the cit
. in tri- 
umph, awl re-established, in his own 
person, thp t50vereiguty of his race. 
King Dutugemunu displfi
-ed great mag- 
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nnnimit) toward his fallen enemy, and 
(.:tlls(.(l his hody to he illcirwrateù, \\ith 
hig-h hOllors, 011 tlw Hpot "Ilf're lw fell, 
and ereetc<1 oyer his ashe
 8 huge mound 
of earth, which. afh'r two thousand 
years, dearly i(l('ntines hiH tomh ; "hile 
the fina.l resting-place of his commClll- 
orator is a mattpr of conj('durc. 
I left ElaIa.'H tom1, to ill!-})('ct the 
great'st Jago1,'l. of ,AJltu'a(lha}mra, thp 
('lu'()pH of Cpylon, and, imlced, of ib
 
Jáwl the greatf'st monument in the 
world, _\.bha
"agiria. 
1 have already mentioned this lmge 
Atructur(' :t,; it l1lust lmve aI'P('are,l to 
the priestly behulder from the upP('r 
stories of the magnificent Brazen }>al- 
ace, its white ('hul1
'lm (lome rising heav- 
enward, and from its Hl'ire the penw1.l1t 
of Gautallla floating four hun<lred und 
the feet a1,o\"e the plain. nut long ages 
have suhtracted one huu<1retl awl twpn- 
tv-four feet from its altitude awl de- 
sÌ}oiled its heauty; twice two thommlld 
monsoons ha'-e swept away its spire, 
while perenuial summcr has lmrietl it 
beneath repeated growths of tree and 
shrub. It present;:; a picture of unut- 
tera1>le sadness; jungle-fo\\ls utter their 
weird cry on its farther slopes, anel wild 
animals burrow among the dfbl'z.,.:. It 
was "
alagamhal1U's proll,l mastell)iece, 
now it is the lair of wil<l beasts; but in 
rccent years devoted priests have bpgun 
the work of reclamation, awl the larg-er 
trees have he en cleared awa
", leaving 
only stumps and shrubùerJ to btud its 
swellin
 dome. 
The ruins of 8everal chapels surround 
its hase, in one of which a Illonstrous 
seyen-headetl cobra, male and female 
figure
, :l1l<l flow('r-piecc
 are c
quisitc I,y 
car\"ed. The hasilary squarp, coyering 
eight acres, ana tlaggeJ with stone, is 
overgrown with gra!;,.; and shrubhel)'; 
th( elcven acres wit hin its precincts are 
coycreà with the claw;...: of lUan\" build- 
ings, large and small. this dagoLa hn.\'- 
in
 hacl a collegf' of pril'sts proportion- 
ate to it
 magnitmle. ..\. winding path- 
way leads tv the platform aho,-e the 
dome, within which a ('ircular shIne 
8t.1Ïrcasc conuect:i "ith the RUllllDit; 
thithel' I went for " parting look o\"er 
the far-reaching' lallll,;('apc awl at the 
lmriell city hen('ath. Bul3.llkulmn, Ba- 
sawaklùam, nnd Tissa\\ ewa f;parkle in 
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the sunlight; the Yoda Ela zigzags its 
course thl'ough thick foreRt toward Tis- 
sawewa. 
In an opposite dÜ'ection, but nIDlling 
parallel with the Yoda Ela, the classi- 
cal ::\Ialwatte o,ya (ri,-er) winds to the 
northward, sometimes hÜling in dark- 
green jilllgle and then revealing itself 
in silyerv cun'es a
 it recedes toward 
the nle
ting-place of earth mIll sky, 
where hazy mountain contours l'ise and 
fall like billows. A landscape bound- 
less as the ocean lies before us; here 
and there green rice-fields hreak the 
continuity of silent forest, and an occa- 
sional pàlm-roofed hut tells us that a 


few human beings still exist on the once 
populous plain. The limitless forests 
were once luxuriant rice-fields; now 
leopards prowl under the shade of their 
aged trees; the water-buffalo wallows 
in the turhid pools, and herds of wild 
elephants disport where once they were 
the slaves of man. 
But the saddest picture is immedi- 
ately around us, where thousands upon 
thousands of human habitations have 
left no trace save in the discoloration 
of t.he soil. TÏ1ne mocks monuments 
and laughs at kings; and now the si- 
lent jungle 'Wayes over the entombed 
citJ. 
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FOR REI\lEI\\BRANCE. 


BJ' DU1lcan CamPbell Scott. 


IT would he sweet to tbink when ,ve are old 
Of all the plea
ant days that came to pass: 
That hel'e we took tbe belTies frOln the grass, 
There charmed the bees with pans, and smoke unrolled, 
And Bpread the melon nets when nights w
re cold, 
Or pulled the blood-root in the underbl ilFh, 
And marked the l'inging of the tawny thrush, 
'Yhile all the 
-est was broken hurning gold. 


Anù so I hind with rhymes these memories, 
As girls press pansi
s in the poet's lea'\'"es 
And find them afterwards with sweet SUI1H'ise; 
Or treasure petals mingled with perfume, 
Loosing thenl in the days wIlen April gl'Ïeves; 
A suùtle summer in the rainy rOOIll. 
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ADVENTURES A '\Oì\G BOOKS. 


ßy .r!lld/l""I.t..' LIllg. 


I 
 an age of remini:::,cences, is there 
room for the confessionH of a ,'eternll, 
who rememhers a "l'{,'at d{'al ahout 

 
l)ooks and very little indeea ahout peo- 
pie? Ilmye oftell wondered that a BÙJ- 
yraphia Litl'l'm-ia ha:i so seldom been 
attempted-a biography or autohiogra- 
phy of a man in his relations with other 
mind::;. Coleri<.lge, to he sure, gave thi"i 
name to a work of his, lJut he wnnderea 
from his apl)arent purpose into a world 
of alien disquisitions. The following 
l)ages are frankly hooki-.:h, ana to the 
bookish only do they appeal. The halJit 
of reading has been prnised as a virtue, 
and hns heen denounced as a vi('('. In 
no case, if we except the perpetual 
stud) of newspapers (which cannot fair- 
ly be called reading), is the vice, or the 
virtue, common. It is more innoceut 
than Ol)ium-eating, though, like opium- 
eating, it unlocks to us artificial Imra- 
dises. I try to say what I ha.ve fouud 
in them, ,
'hat distractions from the 
world, what teaching' (not luuch), and 
what consolations. 
In heginuing nn a lit ubio[/l'aph ia 1 iff'I'- 
aria, an account of how, and in what 
order, hooks haye appealed to a mind, 
which book:i have eyer above all things 
delightell, the author 111USt pray to be 
pardonea for the sin of egotism. There 
i
 no other mind, naturall,', of which the 
n.uthor know,; so much 

 of hi:i 0\\ n. 
On n'a que sui, as the 1)001' girl says in 
one of )1. Panl Bourget's no,'els. In 
literature. as in loy(', one (''1.11 only speak 
for himself. TbiH uuthor tlidllot, like 
};'ulke Greville, retire intu the conn'nt 
of literature from the strife of the 
world, ratLer he was lJo1'11 to l,e, froll! 


tLe tirst, a dweller in thc cloi"te1's of 0. 
library. \.mong the poem,; which I re- 
lllelH lJ{>1' lJest out of early hoyhood, is 
Lucy .\shton's f;on:.!, in the '" Bride of 
Lalllmenlloor : " 


Look not thou on bpaut
"B chnrminß. 
Sit thou !o.till when kings are ,.rming, 
Ta:,te not when tht3 wine-cup f;li..tens. 

peak not \\ hen the },cople Ii:-tl llS. 
f'top thine ear n
ainst the sin
er. 
Fronl th
 red gote1 ket.p thy lincE'r, 
Yacant heart. anl1 hanet, and f') e, 
Ea-,;y live and fluiet die. 


The rh
'llles, unlearned, clung to my 
memory; they would sing tbem
eln:s 
to me on the wa,- to 8cLool, on cricket- 
field, and ahout the age of ten, prolJably 
without quite untlt'r
tauding them, I 
had chosen them for a kind of motto in 
life, a tune to munuur along the fallen- 
i is se III ita 1:iiO'. This s<:ems a lJ Uel'l' 
idea for n small 1)0", but it lllust be 
confessed to. .. 
" It ta.kes all .:501't"i to make a world," 
liome are soldiers from the cradle, Borne 
merchants, some orators; nothing but 
a lo\'e of hook,; was the gift 
riven to me 
bJ' the fairi<:H. It wa
 l)rohably tleriye<l 
from forhears on Loth fiides of ID, fam- 
ily, one a g-reat reader, the other.8 con- 
siderahle colledor of hoo1.H which 1'('- 
Illained \\ ith us and "erc all tried, 
l'erse' ered with. or abandoned in turn, 
In- a stwlellt who has not hl:mched be- 
fòre the ]'jJi[JfJlliad! 
About the age of four I leanJt
d to 
rend hy a :'\impli. proc{ ,.:
. T hacl lit ard 
the ekgy of Coek Hohin till I kne\\ it 
by rote, nua I pickt.'d out the lett{.rs and 
words which (,OlJ1pO
 that ('l:L:'\;", ie, till I 
('ouItI rl'ad it f, 11' J1l
.....t.lf. Farlil'r Ulan 
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that, "Robinson Crusoe ,. had been re{ul 
aloud to Jlle, in an abbreviated form, 
no doubt. I remen1ber the pictures 
of Robinson finding the footstep in the 
sand, and a dance of cannibals, and the 
parrot. But, somehow, I ha\e never 
read" Robinson" since; it is a 1)leasuTe 
to come. 
The first books which ,ividly im- 
pressed me were, naturally, fairy tales, 
and chap-books about Robert Bruce, 
'Villiarn 'Yallace, and Roh Roy. .At 
that time these little tracts could be 
bought fOl' a penny apiece. I can still 
see Bruce and 'Yallace in full arn10r, 
discoursing acros:::; a burn, and Rob Roy 
slipping from the soldier's horse into 
the streaIll. Thev did not then awaken 
a precocious pat;'iotisnl; a boy of five 
is more at home in Fairyland than in 
his own country. The sudden appear- 
ance of the ,rhite Cat as a queen, after 
her head was cut off; the fiendish mal- 
ice of the Yellow Dwarf; the stran ge 
cake of cI'ocodile eggs and millet seed 
which the mother of the Princess Fru- 
till a made for the Fairv of the Desert- 
these things, all fresh
 and astonishing, 
but certainly to be credited, are my 
first memories of romance. One story 
of a 'Yhite Serl)ent, with a woodc
t 
of that mysterious reptile, I neglected 
to secure, probably for ,,-ant of a pen- 
ny, and I have l'egretted it ever since. 
One ne,er sees those cheap book8 now. 
"The ,\"'hite Serpent," in spite of all 
research, remains ifltroll'!;able. It was 
a lost chance, and Fortune does not 
forgi,e. Nobody ever interfered with 
these, or indeed with any other, stud- 
ies of ours at that time, as long as they 
were not prosecuted on Sundays. "The 
fightingest parts of the Bible," and the 
Apocrypha, and stories like that of the 
""'itch of Endor, were sabbatical liter- 
ature; read in a huge old illustrated 
Bible. How I advanced from the fail'y 
tales to Shakespeare, what stages there 
were on the way-for there must have 
been stages-is a thing that memory 
cannot recover. A nurser)? legend tells 
that I was wont to arrange six open 
books on six chairs, an<.l go from one to 
the others, perusing them by tUTns. No 
doubt this was what people call "de- 
sultory rea<.ling," hut I <.lid not hear the 
criticism till later, an<.l then too often 


for my comfort. :\Iemory holds a pict- 
ure more vivid than most, of a small 
boy reading the "l\Iidsummer Xight's 
Dream," by firelight, in a rOO1ll where 
candles were lit, and some one touched 
the piano, and a young man and a girl 
were playing chess. The Shakespeare 
was a volUJlle of Kenny J\Ieadows's edi- 
tion ; there are fairies in it, an<.l the 
fairies seemed to come out of Shake- 
speare's <.lream into the music and the 
firelight. At that 1110ment I think that 
I was happy; it seemed an enchanted 
glimlJse of eternity in Paradise; noth- 
ing resembling it remains with me, out 
of all the years. 
,y e WCI
t from the border to the south 
of England, when the number of my 
years was six, and in England we found 
another paradise, a circulating libra- 
ry with brown, greasy, ill-printed, odd 
yolumes of "Shakespeare" and of the 
".Arabian Nights." How their stained 
pages come before the eyes again; the 
pleasure and the puzzle of them! "'nat 
did the lady in the Geni's glass hox want 
with the 
lerchants? what nleant all 
these conversations between the Fat 
Iillight and Ford, in the " l\Ierry 
'Yiyes? " It was delightful, but in 
parts it was difficult. Fragments of 
" The Tempest" and of other pla)?s, re- 
main strande<.l in my memory from 
these readings: Fe'JYlinand and .i1liranda 
at chess; Cleopatra cuffing the messen- 
goer; the asp in the basket of figs; the 
Friar and the .Apothecary; T1'oilus on 
the llian walls; a vision of Cassandra in 
white muslin, with her hair down. 
People forbid children to read this and 
that. I anl sure they need not, and 
that even in our infancy the magician, 
Shakespeare, brings us nothing worse 
than a world of beautiful visionR, half 
realized. In the Egyptian 'wizard's lit- 
tle pool of ink, only the pure can see 
the visions, and in Shakespeare's magic 
mirror children see only what is pure. 
.\.mong other books of that time I only 
recall a kind of Sunday novel, "Naomi; 
or, The Last Days of Jerusalem." "no, 
indeed, could forget the battering-rams, 
and the nlan who cried on the battle- 
ments, "'Yoe, woe to myself and to 
Jerusalem !" I seenl to hear him again, 
when boys break the hum of London 
with yells of the latest news. 
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We left Euglm1l1 in n Yenr, wcnt hnck 
to S{'otland, and awoke: as it wer.... to 
know the glories of our hirth. \rc lin"{ 
in Bcott's coun tiT, ,\ it hin four milt.s of 
Abhotsford, anù: so far, we ha<.1 heard 
nothing of it. I rC1llcmher going" ith 
one of the maidH into the cottage of a 
kinsman of hcn3, a carpenter; a delight- 
ful plnce, where thel'C "as sawdust, 
where our first fishing-rodoi were fa..,h- 
ioneù. HUmIlut
ing IUllOIlg- the hook
, 
of course, I fauna sOllIe clwap periodi- 
cal with verses ill it. The lines hegan : 


The Daron of 
ruaJlhome rose \\ ith day, 
He 
pnrred his courser on, 
Without stop or stay. clown the rocky way 
That lt
ad:) to Brothel"stone. 


A rustic tea-tahle wa
 spread for us, 
with scones and honey, not to he ncg- 
lected. nut they were neglected till we 
had learned how 


The sable score of fingers four 
Remains OIl that Loarcl impressed, 
And for evermore that lady wore 
A covering on her wrist. 


"... e did not know, nor ask the poet's 
name. Children, probahly, Hay ,ery lit- 
tle about what is in their minds, hut 
that unhappy knight, Sir TIiclmnl of 
Coldinghame, and th
 Priest, ".ith his 
chamber in the east, and the Inoody 
Baron, all<.1 the La<.1\", have dwelt in our 
mind ever since, an
l hardh" need to be 
revived hy looking at "Thè Eve of St. 
John." 
Soon after that we were told ahout 
Sir \ruIter, how g-reat he was, how good, 
how, like X alwleun, his e,il destiny 
found him at last, and he wore his heart 
away for honor's sale. .And we were 

i'Çèn the" Lay," awl" The Lady of the 
Lake." It was my father who firðt read 
"Tam 0' Shantel>' to me, for which I 
confes::3 I did not care at that time, l>re- 
ferring to tale witches and bogies with 
great seriollsnebs. It seemf'd as if 
Burns were tritliuc"i' with a noble sub- 
ject. But it was 
 a summer sunset, 
beside a window lookin cr out on Ettricl 
nIld the hill of the Tln'ee Brethren's 
Cairn, that I first read, with the dearest 
of all friends, how 


The bta
 at e\"'e hn.rl drunk his fill 
""here danced th.. mOOll 011 :\Ion3n's rill, 


3&9 


\nd de. p bis 1llidnight lair had mad" 
In lono li lenartlle) '8 hazt:l shade. 


TLC''U opened the gaks of Homance 
aud with Fitz Jallle
 \\e dro'e the chase' 
till ' 


Few Were thl" strn:!derø, followin
 far, 
That reached the lake of Yellnarhar 
And when the Brig of Turk was wo
, 
The foremost hOfbt:man rode alone. 


From that time, for months, there 
was usually a little volulllc of 
cott in 
one's pocket, in 'ompany with the mis- 
cellaneou'i collection of n hov's tn'Ra- 
ures. 
cott certniuly took 'his fairy 
folk seriously, and the 
Iauth Dog 'Was 
rather a disagreeahle companion to 8 
slllull boy in wakeful hours.. _\.fter tLis 
kind of introduction to Sir \\" alter, 
after learning one's first lessons in his- 
tory from the" Tales of a Graudfather," 
nohody, one hopes, can criticise him in 
cold blood, or aftC'r the manner of :Ur. 
Leslie Stephen, who is not sentimental 
Scott is not an author like another, hut 
our earliest lnown friend in letters; for, 
of course, we did not Mk wLo Shake- 
speare was, nor inquire ahout the pri- 
yate history of :\Iadame d'
\.ulnov. Scott 
peopled for us the ri,ers and bÎ1rnsides 
with his reivers: thp Fairy Qucen came 
out of Eildon Hill, and haunted Carter- 
haugh ; at K e'Wark Tower we saw "the 
embattled portal arch" 


'''hose ponderous 
rate awl ma.....,.). IJar 
Had oft rolled back the tide of war. 


just as, at Foulshiel. on Yarrow, we he- 
held the very rootle!->:i cottage whence 
)Iungo Park went forth to trace the 
waters of the Xiger. 
Probahly tL(' first no, el I ever read 
WfiH at Elgin, awl thc ::;to1')" was "Jane 
Eyre." 1'he tale W,LS n cref'p
" one for a 
hay of nine, and HocLester "as a mvs- 
terv, st. John fI hare. But the luñe- 
ly Ìittle girl in her ùe:spair, when sorne- 
thing came into the room, IUHI her tlaYB 
of I::!tar,-ntioll at -;chool, and the terri- 
hIe first )Irs. Hochcster, were not to 
he forgotten. They nhi(le in one's recol- 
lection with n Hed IlHliall's ghost, who 
carriell R rusty ruined gun, and 'Who
 
acquaintance we mad at tIll's:unc time. 
· 
Iautb 18 l1an:s for dog. I am told. 
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I fancv I was rather nn industrious 
little boj-, and that I had minded Ill.V 
lessons, and satisfied illY teachers-I 
know I was reading Pinnock's "History 
of Rome" for pleasure-till" the wick- 
ed day of destiny" came, and I felt a 
" call/' and underwent a process which 
may be described as the opposite of 
" conversion." The" call" came from 
Dickens. " Pickwick " was brought in- 
to the house. From that hour it was 
all over, for five or six years, with any- 
thing like industry and lesson-books. I 
read "Pickwick "in convulsions of mirth. 
I dropped Pinnock's " Rome" for 
good. I neglected everything printed 
in Latin, in fact everything that one 
was understood to prepare for one's 
classes in the school whither I was now 
sent, in Edinburgh. For there, living 
a rather lonely slllall boy in the house 
of an aged relation, I found the 'Yaver- 
ley no,-els. The rest is transport. A 
conscientious tutor dragged me through 
the Latin grammar, and a constitutiOlJal 
dislike to being beaten on the hands with 
a leather strap urged me to acquire a 
certain amount of elementary erudition. 
But, for a year, I ,vas a young hermit, 
living with Scott in the "'Vaverleys," 
and the" Border l\Iinstrels," with Pope, 
and Prior, and a translation of Ariosto, 
with Lever, and Dickens, David Copper- 
field, and Charles O'
lalley, LongfeUow, 
and ::\Iayne Reid, Dumas, and in brief, 
with every kind of light literature that 
I could lay my hands upon. Carlyle did 
not escape lne ; I vividly remember the 
helpless rage with which I read of the 
Flight to Varennes. In his work on 
French novelists, 1\11'. Saintsbury speaks 
of a disagreeable little boy, in a French 
romance, who found Scott assommant, 
stunningly stupid. This was a very 
odious little boy, it seems (I have not 
read his adventures), and he came, as 
he deserved, to a bad end. Other anù 
better boys, I learn, find Scott "slow." 
Extraordinary boys! Perhaps" Ivan- 
hoe" was first favorite of yore; you 
cannot 1)eat Front de Bæuf, the assault 
on his castle, the tournament. No other 
tournament need apply. 
I. Conan 
Doyle, greatly daring, has attempted to 
enter the lists, but he is a mere Ralph 
the Hospitaller. Next, I think, in or- 
der of delight, came" Quentin Durward," 


especially the hero of the scar, whosû 
name Thackel'ay could not remember, 
Quentin's uucle. Then" The Black 
Dwarf," and Dugald, our dear Ritt- 
meister. I could not read" Rob Roy" 
then, nor lately; nay, not till this v
ry 
:year. Now Di Yernon is the lady for 
nIe ; the queen of fiction, the peerless, 
the brave, the tender, and true. 
The 'wisdom of the authorities decided 
tha t I was to read no 1110re novels, but, 
as an observer remarked, "I don't see 
what is the use of preventing the boy 
from reading novels, for he's just reaù- 
ing 'Don Juan' instead." This was so 
manifestly no improvement, that the 
ban on novels was tacitly withdrawn, or 
was permitted to become a dead letter. 
They were far more enjoyable than By- 
ron. The worst that came of this was 
the suggestion of a young friend, whose 
life had been adventurous-indeed he 
had served in the Crimea with the Bashi 
Bazouks-that I should master the writ- 
ings of Edgar Poe. I do not think that 
the "Black Cat" and the "Fall of the 
House of Usher," and the" ::\Iurdel's in 
the Rue ßlorgue " are very good reading 
for a boy who is not peculiarl
? intrepid. 
l\lanya bad hour they gave Ille, haunting 
me, especially, with a fear of being pre- 
maturely buried, and of waking up be- 
fore breakfast to findlllJself in a coffin. 
Of all the books I devoured in that year, 
Poe is the only author whom I wish 
I had reserved for later consideration, 
and whom I cannot conscientiously rec- 
ommend to children. 
I had already enjoyed a sip of Thack- 
eray, reading at a venture, in "Vanity 
Fair," about the Battle of "
aterloo. It 
'was not like Level"s accounts of bat- 
tles, but it was enchanting. However, 
"Vanity Fair" was under a taboo. 
It is not easy to sa
y why; but ßlr. 
Thackeray himself informed a small boy, 
whom he found reading " Vanity Fair" 
under the table, that he had better read 
something else. 'Yhat harm can the 
story do to a child? He reads about 
'Vaterloo, about fat Jos, about little 
George and the pony, about little Raw- 
don and the rat-hunt, and is happy and 
unharmed. 
Leaving my hermitage, and going 
into the very different, and very dis- 
agreeable, world of a master's house, I 
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was lucky enough to tÌml a charming 
library there. l\Iost of Thackeray wa
 
on the shelves, awl Thtlekeray hecame 
the chief eucha.llter. AH l{éll;'
- Kin
s- 
ley sa
 B, a hoy reads him and think
 
he knows all about life. I do 110t think 
that the JllU1Hlaue parbi, a1Jout Lu<1y 
I{ew and h('r wiles, a1)out Ethel and the 
.:\larquis of Farintosh. appealed to one 
or enli
htcnell one. Ethel was a mys- 
tery, and not an iuteresting myst<.:ry, 
though one used to copy Doyle's pictures 
of her, with the straight nose, the im- 
possible eyes, the impossible waist. It 
was not Ethel who captivated us; it 
was Clive's youth and art, it was J. J., 
the painter L; it was jolly F. B. and his 
alldress to the maid ahout the lobstt'r, 
"A finer fish, ) Ia.r,?, III V dear, I bave 
never seen." Does L no( this solve the 
,-exed l!uestion whether loh.,ters are 
:fish, in the French scnse? Then" The 
Rose and the Hing" came out. It was 
worth while to be twelve years old, when 
the Christmas books were written l>y 
Dickens anù Thackeray. I got hold 
f 
" The Rose and the Ring," I know, anù 
of the "Christmas Carol," when they 
were damp fron1 the press. lGng Yal- 
01'080, and Bulbo, and 
\.ngelica were 
even more delightful than Scrooge, and 
Tiny Tim, and Trotty Yeck. One re- 
members the fairy monarch more yivid- 
ly, and the wond;ous array of egg-cups 
from which he sipped bra.ndy-or was it 
l'ight Kantes ?-still "going on sipping, 
I am sorry to sav," even after" Y aloroso 
was bims
lf again." But, of all Thack- 
eray's boolui, I suppose "Pendenuis " was 
the favorite. The deli
htful :\larryat 
had entertained us with Peter 
il1lple 
and O'Brien (how goo<1 their flight 
through France is!), with 'lesty fiud 
::\Ir. :i\lidshipman Easy, with .Jacob 
Faithful plr. Thackeray's fayorite), and 
with Sllarlevvow' hut ::\Iarryat never 
made u::; wish'" to r
lll away to 
('a. That 
did not seem to be one's "ocation. But 
the story of Pen made one wish to run 
away tô literature, to the Temple, to 
BtreetB where Bruwn, the famous re- 
viewer, might be seen walking with his 
wife and um hreHa. Thp writing of 
poems" up to" pictures, the l)eer 'with 
".. arrington in the mornings, the sup- 
pers in the back kitchen, these wel"(
 
the alluring things, not society, and 
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Laa
, Roeklllinst(-r, and Lorl1 :-,te
 nee 
',"('li, 011<.: ha
 run aW,lY to litera.ture 
sinc
, but where is the J
atutinal Leer? 
\\?!t(-ro i!i the hack kitdu:u"/ \\11 ere 
arc ""arrington, allll }-'oher, and r. H. '! 
I La, ene, er met thun in this li\ ing 
\\orId, though Brown, the cdehrateJ 
rcviewer, is familiar to me, nwl al!',o 'Ir. 
Hi<1ney 
l"raper, of the Cui\"clsity Cluh. 
Perhaps back kitchens e'\.ist, pt..rhap:-; 
there are cakes awl .de in tIw lifp littor- 
arv, antI F. B. llJay take his walks hv 
thè Round })ond. L But one ue\"er Lñ- 
counh.r!i these raritib;, uwl Bungay 
allll J3acon are no longer the innoeeut 
and ignorant rivals "h0111 Thackeray 
drew. They do not give thos' \\ onder- 
ful parties; :\Iiss Bunuion has l,(-('oule 
quite tlollyentional, Percy Popjoy has 
ahandoneù letters; :\11'. \Yenhnlll dú b 
not toady; )Ir. \Yagg does not joJ..e any 
more. The literary life is vel''" like au\'" 
other, in London, Lor is it that we d
 
not see it ari
ht, not having the eyed of 
genius? \Y (:'}l, a lifc on the o('t:an wa ye, 
too, may not be su desirable as it seems 
in )lan';-at'8 novels: so 11lallV o.lo.ù "horn 
he temÌ)tea into the naY
: has tli!-,co\- 
erea. '1'he hest part of the e
isten('e of 
a man of letters is Lis 100king forward 
to it through the specbl<:les of Tit- 
marsh. 
Oue can never saY how much one 
owes to a schoolmast
r wLo was a friend 
of literature. who kept a Lou!-,(.ful of 
books, and who was Limst:lf a gracdul 

cholar, and an author, while he cLose 
to write, of poetic and hUlllorou!-, gen- 
ius. Such 
 as the ma:-;ter who wrote 
the " Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster," 
1\11'. D'Å1:c
' \Yentworth Thompson, to 
whom, in this place, I fUll gllltl to con- 
fess Ul
- gratitude fifter 11.11 these many 
years. "nile we were deep in the his- 
tory of Pendennis we w('re also bein
 
dragged through thp COIllJlllonhri( s of 
Caius .JtÙillS Cæ
1.r, throug-h the Latin 
and Greek graUUlltu'S, throug-h Xello- 
phon, nnd the E('lo
'1.1('s of Yirgil, awl a 
l.h'pressing pla.y of Euripidl o !-,. the" }>hæ- 
nis
({'." I can nevt:r :-.av how JIlUch I 
deteste<1 these authors.. who. tuk( II in 
slllall dosf>s, nre fnr, indeed. from l.Jc- 
iDg attractive. Horace, to a lllz
' hoy, 
aplw.1rR in hi
 Od{'s to h8.\ e nothing 
to Sft"". and to 
a\" it in the most 
friyolòn-; and \"e
ati
us !Unnner. Then 
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Cowper'9 "Ta
k," or "Paradise' Lost," 
as sehool-book!:;, with notes, seem arid 
enough to a school-boy. I remember 
reading ahead. in Cowper, instead of 
attending to the le!:;
on and the class- 
work. Hi
 ob
er\ations on puhlic 
schools were not uninteresting. but the 
whole Engli
h school-work of those 
days was repugnant. One's English 
education was all got out of school. As 
to Greek, for veal'S it seemeù a mere 
vacuous terror; one invented for one's- 
self all the current arguments against 
"compwsory Greek." ,\Yhat was the 
use of it, who ever spoke in it, who 
could find any sense in it, or finy inter- 
est? A lan
age with such crueÏ super- 
fluities as a middle voice and a dual; a 
language whose verbs were so fantas- 
tically irregular, looked like a barbaric 
survival, a mere plague and torment. 
So one thought till Homer was opened 
before us. Elsewhere I have tried to 
describe the vivid delight of first read- 
ing Homer, delight, by the waJ
, which 
St. .Augustine failed to appreciate. ::\lost 
boys not wholly immersed in dulness felt 
it, I think; to mvself, for one, Homer 
was the real beg{nning of study. One 
had tried him, ,,-hen one was very young, 
in Pope, and had been baffled by Pope, 
and his artificial manner, his "fairs," 
and "swains." Homer seenled better 
reading in the ahsurd "crib" which 
::\11'. Buckley wrote for Bohn's series. 
Hector and Ajax, in that disguise, were 
as great favorites as Horatius on 
the Bridge, or the younger Tarquin. 
Scott, by the way, must have made one 
a furious and consistent Legitin1Ïst. In 
reading the" Lays of Ancient Rome," 
my sympathies were with the expelled 
kings, at least with him who fought so 
well at Lake Regillus : 


Titus, the youngest Tarquin, 
Too good for such a breed. 


Where 


Yalerius struck at Titus. 
And lopped off half his crest; 
But Titus stabbed Yalerius 
A span deep in the Lreast- 


itics have never gone much beyond this 
sentiment. But this is a digression 
froIlI Homer. The verv sound of the 
hexameter, that long, inimitable roll of 
the most vf..r.ious music, was enough to 
win the heart, even if the "o1'<.ls were 
not understood. But the words proved 
unexpectedly easy to understand, full 
as they are of aU nobility, aU tender- 
ness, all courage, courtesy, and romance. 
The ,. )lorte Ll' Arthur" itself, which 
about this tinle fell into our hands, was 
not so dear as the" Odyssey," though for 
a boy to read Sir Thomas }lalory is to 
riùe at adventure in enchanted forests, 
to enter haunted chapels where a light 
swims from the Graal, to find by lonely 
mountain meres the magic boat of Sir 
Ga1ahad. After once being initiated 
into the nlysteries of Greece by Homer, 
the work at Greek was no longer tedi- 
ous. Herodotus was a chal'ming and 
humorous story-teller, and, as for Thu- 
cyclides, his account of the Sicilian Ex- 
pedition and its ending was one of the 
very rare things in literature which al- 
most, if not quite, brought tears into 
one's eyes. Few passages, indeed, have 
done that, and they are curiously dis- 
crepant. The first hook that ever 
made Ule cry, of ,,-hich feat I was hor- 
ribly ashamed, was" Uncle Tom's Cab- 
in," with the death of Eva, Topsy's 
friend. Then it was trying when Colonel 

ewcollle said Ad:su7n, and the end of 
Socrates in the Phædo, nloved one more 
than seemed becoming-these, and a 
passage in the history of Skalagrim 
Lamb's Tail, and, as I said, the ruin 
of the Athenians in the SJracusan Ba
-. 
I have read these chapters in an old 
French version of Bonsard's tÌ111e (1550), 
a version deriyed through the Italian 
from a Latin translation of Thucyùides. 
Even in this far-descended for'lll, the 
tale keeps its pathos, the calm, graTe 
stanip of that tragic telling cannot be 
worn away by HUlCh handling, by long 
time, by the many changes of human 
speech. ,\Yhen 


All was done that men can do, 
And all was done ill vain: 


I find, on the margin of myoId copy, "Others too," says Xicias, in that final 
in a school-boy's hand, the words "'\Yell speech," having Jone what men might 
done, the Jac
hites!" Perhaps my pol- ba\e borne wbat men can endure." 
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Thi'i is th(' \pry Imrelcn of liff', flW] tl1(, 
last word of trß.geel
". For HOW fiU is 
-çn.in: cournge, \\ isdom, I)iet
, tLe bra, c- 
ry of J..Jmllachu
, tlu' g'ooelneBR of 
ic'ia..., 
tllf' hrillin.uc'o of \lcihia.<le's, all aro f''\.- 
rcnde<l, aU ":1.ste(l, nothing of thnt 
ImlYo \"e11ture ahitl('s, exccpt torture, 
ddpat, aUtl tleath. Xo pln
 nor PO('lll 
of in(li\idual fortunes is so moving as 
this ruin of a people; 110 llloclf'rn story 
cau stir us, with ,tII its eloquelH'p. liko 
the brief gnnity of this ancient tale. 
X or can \\ e find, at the last. an y wiJ:idom 
more wise than that whieh hills us do 
what men 1l111V. awl hear wbat mell 
must. Such åre the lc
::,ûns of tho 
Greek, of the people who triecl aU 
things, in the morning of the worlù. and 
who stiU speak to us of what they trieJ 
in words which are the SUIll of human 
gny(.ty ancl gloom, of grid and triumph, 
hope and de
pnir. The world, since 
their dfi-ç, has but followed in the same 
rouwl, which only SP('II1S new: Las onl.\ 
IDaele the E'allle experiments, and failf'd 
with the same failure, but less gallantly 
awl le
s gloriously. 
One's 
chool-hoy adventures among 
books ended not long after winning the 
friendship of Homer and Thucydidf'H, 
of Lucretius and Catullus. One's appli- 
cation wa
 far too desultorv to make a 
serious and accurate 8cbola;'. 
I confess to haying learneel the classi- 
cal lnnguage
, as it were, by accident. 
for the sa.ke of what is in them, aIhl 
with a provokingly imperfect a(.rurn.cy. 
Cricket nncl trout occupiecl fnr too much 
of my min(l and my time: Christopher 
Xorth, and 'Yalton. and Thoma" Tod 

toadart, anel "The )1001' awl t11f' 
Loch," were my holiday reading, nll<l I 
do not regret it. Philologists and Ire- 
lane I scholars are not ma<l(' AO, but you 
can. in no way, fashion a scholar out of 
a caquu.l and inaccurate intelligence. 
The true scholar is one whom I í'nvy, 
almost n
 much as 1 respect him, h
t 
there is a kind of mental short-sighted- 
ncss, where accents and verbal niceties 
are concerned, which ('an not h4 Hharp- 
eIlf'cl into true scholarship. Yet. cven 
for those aHlicted in this way, and with 
the mahuly of being "idle, cllrel('s
 
littlo h(ws," tIlt_ ancit'nt clas
ics have n 
value fa;' wbich there is no sub
titute. 
There is a charm ill tìnlling ollr
l.ln'sJ 
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our COlllIHon humanit
., our puz71e8, 
our car4'
, our jOYb, in tlu \\ ritings of 
mcn .-çcrcd from 11..., h
 ru.t'c, rdig-ion, 
ape ch, fillll hill tho g-ulf of hio;torica1 
tilHf'. whi('ll 110 otlu r litt..rary pl
a'3ure 
can ('qual. Then tlH re i
 to he nd,leeI, 
o.q the uni\"crsity IHcarher ob,;(.ned, 
"tilt' plea
urf' of despising ollr feHow- 
crcature-.; "ho do not kno\\ (;re( k." 
Dou btl 'ss, ill that tLere is grCl},t conso- 
lation. 
It would 1)0 interesting, w(.rt it pO';8i- 
vIe, to hnO\\ \\ hat proportion of }Jf,ople 
reall
' ('are for po(.try, ana how tL> lo\"e 
of l>oeb.
" camc to UlPlll, anel 
re" in 
them-and "here and when it stoppf'd. 
",Ioclf'nl p()
b "horn one nWf.t'i are npt 
to sa}" that I)oeh.
" is nut n.acl nt all. 
Byron's )hu'ray cea.-.;C'd to puhlish po- 
etr}" in l
:JO, just when Tennyson and 
Browning were striking th(.ir l'rf'hules. 
Probahlv :\11'. )Iurrav was wise in hili 
generation. But it is also likel
' that 
111finy person
, even now, are nthehed 
to podr
', though they certain}}" do not 
Luy contemporary,erRe. Ho\\ did the 
passion come to tllf'111? How long' did 
it st.'lY? ""hen diel the )1 use say gooù- 
by ? To mJsllf, a,; I ha\ e remal.1eù, 
poetry came with Sir 'Yalter Scott, for 
one J"('a.d Shakespeare as a cLilcl, }",ltber 
in a kind of dream of fai1"\'Jand anll en- 
chanted isk::" than with. any di,-tinct 
consciouslH's
 that one Wfi
 o('cupied 
with poetry. Xed to Scott, with me, 
came Longfellow, who pleascc1 one 8.8 
more reflective and tendprlv 
pntilll(,ntsl, 
while tho reflections werè not so deer 
a
 to be puzzling. I remember how 
" Hiawatha" came out, when Ont- w
s a 
boy, nnd bow delightful WfiS the frec for- 
E:st life, ancl )linnehaha and Paupukk e- 
\\ is, ancl 
 okomib. One did not then 
know that the Sfime charm, \\ ith ß ,-et 
frc!:)her clew upon it, was to mc.t òne 
later, in the 1\:al(\" aln. But. at thnt 
time. one had no eOllsciou:-t plell
\lrc in 
poetic style, e
cept in such ringing 
verst' as 
cott's, and Campbell's in his 
patriotic pieces. The plpn!',urtJ nnd (n- 
chnnbu(,llt of style tirst appealefl to me, 
at aùuut the age of fifte 'n, wLln one 
recul for the first time, 


f'o nIl d:w InnQ' tilt> noise of battl
 roUe.l 
\molUC tï.
 ll1uullt.,ins I" tbe nortbern a i 
Gnti1 Kin!) .\rthur.s TaLI.,., man hy mall. 
Ha I r..l1l'n in L
 0111 . about thdr IorJ. 
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Previously one had Ollly heard of 
Ir. 
Tennyson a
 a muue. '\"h
n a child I 
wa.s told that a poet was coming to a 
house in the Highlands where we 
chanced to be, a poet named TennJson. 
" Is he a poet like Sir "
alter Scott?" I 
remember asking, and was told, ":Ko, 
he was not like Sir 'Yalter Scott." 
Hearing no more of him, I was prowl- 
ing among the books in an ancient 
house, a rambling old place with a 
ghost-room, where I found Tupper, and 
could not get on with" Proverbi1ù Phil- 
osophy." :Kext I tried Tennyson, and 
instantly a new light of poetry dawned, 
a. new music was audible, a new god 
came into my l11edley of a Pantheon, a 
god never to be âethroned. " 
Ien 
scarcely know how beautiful :fire is," 
Shelley says. I am cOllyinced that we 
scarceì y know how great a poet Lord 
Tenn yson is; use has Inade him too 
familiar. The sallle hand has "raised 
the Table Round again," that has writ- 
ten the sacred book of Friendship, that 
has lulled us with the magic of the" Lo- 
tus Eaters," and the melody of " Titho- 
nus." He has made us move, like his 
own Prince, 
Among a world of ghosts 
And feel ourselves the shadows of a dream. 


He has enriched our world with con- 
quests of romance ; he has recut and re- 
set a thousand ancient gems of Greece 
and Rome ; he has roused our patriot- 
ism; he has stirred our pity; there is 
hardly a human passion but he lws 
purged it and ennobled it, " except this 
of love." 
atheless, the Laureate re- 
mains the most various, the sweetest, 
the most exquisite, the most learned, 
the most Yirgilian of all English poets, 
and we may pity the lovers of poetry 
who died before Tennyson carne. 
Here may end the desultory tale of a 
desultory bookish boyhood. It was not 


in nature that one should not begin to 
rhyme for one's-self. But those exer- 
cises were seldOlll even written down; 
they lived a little while in a memory 
which has lost theln long ago. I do 
remember me that I tried some of my 
attempts on my dear mother, who at 
once said to me what Dryden said to 
"Cousin Swift," "You wi1Ì never be a 
poet," a decision in which I straightway 
acquiesced. For to rh
-me is one thing, 
to be a poet quite another. A good 
deal of mortification would be av.::>ided 
if young men and maidens only kept 
this obvious fact well posed in fr6mt of 
their vanity and their ambition. 
In thesè bookish melllori
s I have 
said nothing about religion and religious 
books, for various reasons. But, unlike 
other Scots of the pen, I got no harm 
from" The Shorter Catechisl11," of which 
I remember little, and neither then nor 
now was able to understand a single 
sentence. Some precocious metaphysi- 
cians comprehended and stood aghast 
at justification, sanctification, adoption, 
and effectual calling. These, appar- 
ently, were necessary processes in the 
Scotch spiritual life. But we were not 
told what they meant, nor were we dis- 
tressed by a sense that we had not 
passed through them. From most chil- 
dren, one trusts, CalYinism ran like wa- 
ter off a duck's back; unlucky were 
they who first absorbed, and later were 
compelled to get rid of, "The 
horter 
Catechism! " 
One good thing, if no more, these 
memories may accomplish. Young l11en, 
especially in America, write to me and 
ask me to recomlllencl "a course of 
reading." Distrust a course of read- 
ing ! People who really care for books 
'read all (if them. There is no other 
course. Let this be a reply. :Ko otber 
answer shall they get from me, the in- 
quiring young men. 



A CHIN L\ HUNTER I
 NE\V Eï"GLA:\D. 


Bv Alice .\1ùrse Ell-Ie. 
&i
 
 
./ 

I..J..= Y dearI\" loved friend, 
i-f' M \" CLarles
I....alllb, wrot(', in 
i
. ' Lis h l':ssan; of Elia," " I 
\
, F have all alinost fel11inine 

 
JJ. ....: partiality for old ('Lina. 
___7.
 'Ylu'll I go to He(' an
' 
great Louse, I inquire first for the 
china-closet, ana ne
t for the pieture- 
gallery. I have no repugnance for thoR
 
Ii ttl
 In. wIess azure-t in ted grotesq ues 
that, uncleI' the notion of men and 
women, float about uncircurns('ribed by 
any clement, in that world before per- 
speeti\-e-a china teacnp." In hið par- 
tiality for old china I hUlnbly join, aud 
it is of the Rearch through Kew England 
for sueh dear old china loves that I 
wri te. 
,r ere the possession of old or yalua- 
ble specinléns of porcelain und pottery 
the only good thing which came from 
the long days of country ranging and 
fann - house sen.rching Apont in these 
china-qnest
 Philistines might perhaps 
scoff at the waste of time and energy; 
but much else that is good have I found. 
Insight into human nature-loye of my 
natiye country-knowledge of her natu- 
ral heauties-acquaintance with her old 
lanllmarks and hi
torical localities-fa- 
miliarity with her history-admiration 
of her ñoble military and iIaval heroes- 
and studV' of the ancient manners, cus- 
talUs, an;l traditions of her early inhab- 
itants have all been fostered, strength- 
ened, and indeed almost hrought into 
e
istence by the search after and stull v 
of old china. How vague were m
o 
school-day historv-lesson memories of 
Perry, of 'Lawre
ce, and of Decatur 
until I Haw their likencsses on some 
hiùeous Liverpool pitchers in an old 
83.ilor.s hut! th('n I read eagf'rl
o ('v- 
ery worù of histol'J, every old song and 
balln.d about them. How small was 
my knowledge of olù "table ml\nller
" 
aud table-furnishing's until I discovcred, 
through my china studies, ho\ç our an- 
cesto
 ate and seryeù their lhih o meals! 
How entirely powerlesH was I to 
lisco\ger 
the story of huruau nature as told in the 


countenance until Dl) in(luiric5 in coun- 
try to\\ us after old chiuu, made me a 
Sl
(,Olld IJ<t\ nter in J"l.udillg' tlw pOH
ibili- 
ties of successful ImrdH1!)o in ea e the 
question(.d one chauced to o
 n any old 
porl'dain heirloOllls! How f(.w of our 
noble wood aUlI valle\- roaclt:; had I seen 
until I <.lro'ge through them searching 
for old farlll-hou
('s that Illi.,ht contain 
SOlllP 6
hfige of tf'acup::; onr Ì{'apots! 
_\.n<.l uot anI v do we learn of America 
through our
 china hunts, hut of Eng- 
land as well; fur nearlv all of our old 
tahle-ware was English ån<.l the progress 
of the produetioll of English china can 
he traced as easily in .xC\\ Enghmd as 
in old England. Few of the more cost- 
ly pieces came across the ocean to UB, 
but humbler specimeus perllflp,,; show 
equally well the general progress of the 
manufacture. 
The great number of pewtf'r pla.tes 
and platters, hot-\\ater jugs \\ith wicker 
handles, teapotH, posnets and porrin- 
gers still found in old homes in Xew 
.Englanll proves how recently find nni- 
versall)" pewter wa
 employed for table- 
ware; in fact, the date of the settlement 
of America was the time whpll pewter 
utensils succeeded \\ oaden trenchers, 
and the time of the He,"olutionar.}" \r ar 
may he gin.n as the turning-poiut when 
china crowded out })e\\ tel'. The history 
of the use of crockerv and ehina as 
table-ware hy our ance
...;tors (,Ilnnot nt 
the e'\.trelllo
 limit c'\.ten<.l baek more 
than two hundred years, though the 
Sevcnteenth-l'entury Pilgrims h:ul a few 
pieccH of Illtlia ehilla. 
One of the earliest mentionq of chi- 
na in .l\..merica is in the in\ entory of 
th(' estllte of President D:n enport of 
Harvllnl College, in IG-.t
 - u Chp
"Il
" 
.t!." In the iu\enton o made ill IG47 of 
the pos
f'ssion:4 of :\fnrtha Coteymore 
(who a.fterward married Go\"'ernor 'Yin- 
throp) is the item-Co One 1):11'('('1 cheyney 
pInt ':-' RIlll s:l.UCf'rs ct." In IG99 John 
Higginson" rote t.o his brother in India 
in reg-art! to importations that "chins 
and lacker - ware "ill Bcll if in 6mall 
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quantitJ." Lisbon ware (which was 
earthen - ware) was left by will in 
Ias- 
sachusetts in 1650. The inventories 
of various estates made in the town of 
Stamford from 1û.30 to 1674 contain 
mention of no china or glass and only 
two shillings' worth of earthen - ware. 
In 1713 si
 hogsheads of earthen-ware, 
including teapots, were advertised for 
sale in Boston. These teapots were 
generan
r black, for they were popularJy 
supposed to make the best tea. A box 
of china was advertised for sale in Bos- 
ton in 1732. Peter Faneuil in 1737 had 
a bountiful supply of glass and china, 
as he had of other luxuries. 
China was doubtless as plentiful in 
New England as elsewhere in Aluerica at 
that date. One of the earliest mentions 
of china in :Kew York, is in a list of 
the possessions of Cornelius Stienwerck 
made in 1686-ten pieces of china dishes 
or porcelain, valued at æ-1. But china did 
not abound in New York until after the 
Revolutionary 'Val'. In an inventory 
made at that time of the contents of a 
house on the :K eutral Ground in 'Yest- 
chester County, there were such items of 
luxury as 26 h
rses ; 36 table-cloths, rich 
furniture, bed-linen, and clothing; quan- 
tities of sih-er ; and the pewter articles 
included 1 coffee - kettle, 1 teapot, 27 
dishes, 12 plates, 12 soup-plates, 6 but- 
ter-plates, 3 mugs, 2 salons, 5 basins, 6 
spoons, 3 measures. And with all these 
possessions-not one piece of china is 
named. 111 the inventories of the prop- 
ertyof the Xew Jersey farmers whose 
household goods were destroyed by the 
soldiers in the Revolutionarv 'Yar, and 
who expected to receive inde
nity from 
the Government for their losses, but 
few pieces of china are Iuentioned, and 
we discover that each family rarely pos- 
sessed more than three or four china 
cups and saucers. These records are 
true and faithful lists of the possessions 
of well-to-do people at that date, and in- 
dicate that china was far from plentiful. 
Nor was china frequentl:v owned in 
Pennsylvania at that time. though l\1rs. 
Franklin, in a letter 1yritten to her Ben- 
jamin in 17û5, speaks of a" set of tea 
china, a handsome stand for a kettle to 
stand on, and the ornamental china," 
etc., etc. Benjamin Lay, the "Singu- 
lar Pythagorean cynical philosopher," 


to show his hatred of the use of tea, 
brought in 1742 all his wife's china into 
the Illarket-place, and began to break 
it piece by piece with a hammer. " But 
the populace, tillwilling to 1015e what 
might profit theIn, overset him, scram- 
bled for the china, and bore it oft. 'whole." 
As the PJ-thagoI"ean philosopher's wifü 
was dead, this wanton destruction of 
her dear china was not 80 cruel as at 
first appears. .An olel lady wrote in 
1830, for 'Yatson's " Annals of Philadel- 
phia," about things as they 1yere in that 
city before the 'Val' of Inc1eIJendence- 
" Pewter plates and dishes were in gen- 
eral use. China on dinner-tables was 
a great rarity. Glass tumblers were 
scarcely seen. Punch, the luOSt com- 
mon beverage, was drank from one large 
bowl of silver 01" china." 
"T e have searched far and wide for 
specimens of any old American pottery, 
but fruitlessly. 'Ye ha'\'e, ho'wever, 
gained in our equally careful searches 
for information, a few facts about Am- 
erican china which n1ay prove of inter- 
est to some other china-hunters. The 
chapter on old American china might 
read-so one critic says-like the chap- 
ter on the snakes in Iceland-" There is 
no old American china." 
There were practically no Inanufacto- 
ries of fine pottery and porcelain in this 
country until this century, and almost 
none until the year 1
76. At a very 
early date, howeyer, potteries for the 
manufacture of coarse ware were estab- 
lished, and protected by law, especially 
in New England. The General Court 
of 1\Iassachusetts ordered, in 1646, that 
"Tyle-earth to make sale-ware, shall 
be digged before the first 9 mo. and 
turned over in last or :first lJefore it be 
wrought." John Pride, of Salem, was 
a potter as early as 16-11. The coarse 
crockery known as Ðanvers crockery 
was coeval with the existence of the 
town bearing the same name. In 1766 
there was a pottery near Bean Hill, in 
Norwich. but only a few Inen were em- 
ployed therein. This pottery is referred 
to in Dr. Peter's'" History of Connecti- 
cut" and in 1\lorse's "Gazetteer" of 17Ð7, 
a" well as in l\Iiss Caulkin's "History of 
Norwich." In 1751, this advertisement 
appeared in a Long Island newspaper: 
" Any persons desirous may be supplied 
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with '\"ases, urnR, flower-pots to a(lorn 
gardens and tops of hom.,es, or any 
other ornament made of clay, hv Ed- 
wanl .\nnely at \rhih'stone, .he I;rwing 
Bet up the potter's busillt.'S8 by menns of 
a German familv that he ÙOllfJht, who arc 
suppo
ed h
" t I;pir work to l)C tlH' most 
ingeniou
 that e\"er arriyed in 
\.mcri('n. 
He has clay cap:lhle of waking eight 
differellt kinds of ware." 
o (louhtlesH 
some '\"ery good pottery wn"l made in 
'Yhitestone, though Done of it has been 
preserve( l. 
At the comnwn('e1ll('nt of tlw Ucyolu- 
tionary \ro.r a man nmne<1 rpton came 
from Xantucket to East Greenwich, 
Rhode Island, ml<l there llHlnufactnred 
earthenware. The pottery when made 
was bakf'd in a kiln which stood at the 
corner of King nnd )Iarlhoro 
treets. 
He mn<le pam;, howls, phtes, and cups 
and saucers of common red clay, a little 
finer in qualit)" than that no

 us(.d in 
the manuf:wtl1re of flower-pots. ....\.8 of 
course no porcelain 
as imported fro1l1 
Furope during the war, Xcw England- 
ers used the coarse plat(.s an<1 cups and 
saucers. The clay came from Goold's 

Iount, now owne(Ì by l\Ir. Henry 'Y o.ter- 
man, of Quidneset. 
 .After the ;yar was 
ended Potter L"pton went back to his 
safety-assured home in Xantucket, an<l 
the Ùreenwich pottery was closed. At 
the same datf' a similar pottery existe<l 
in (luasset, in \\ïndham County, Con- 
necticut. 
In :Norwalk, and Xe\\" Hnyen, and 
Hartford, potteries were PHtaLlishe<l 
Boon after the HeTolutiollary ,rar. Dr. 
Dwight, in lR22, gaye the
 nl1mhpr of 
potterieH in COllueeticut as tweI ve, and 
the value of the earthell- and stone-ware 
mnnl1fn('tured yearlV' as 
30.740. In 
Philadelphia., cilÏlla 
workH were estah- 
lished comparatively e:1rl
r, ana )[r. 
Prime, in his hook on ":Potten- finel 
Porcelain,'. has gi\"en an intC'rpstï"llg n('- 
count of Rome of th<:, Penlls.d\"ania pot- 
teries and china works. There were 
several manufactories, how('\"cr, which 
he (lid not mention. \11 articl<:' in the 
u 
\merican )[n
('um," in 1.Hl, on the 
existing state of .\mericl1n manufa('t- 
ures Raid, U ('Oar8e til('s al1<l hri('ks of an 
e
cellent ql1alit;\", potters' wares, all in 
qU3.ntities he
"olld the home consump- 
tion, a few ordin
ry Ye
seI
 of stone 
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mixed with cIa,.. ,;ome mnstar<l nnd Bnuff 
hottl('s, a fcw 
 flnsks or tla
onR, n. small 
qualltit
" of shed gln..;s, awl of ,"0;;.,e18 
fur family use, g('n
rall
. of ÎJ1Í(.rior kindH, 
are now mnde." So it is 11u 
ond 'I. that 
we fuuml110 01<1 china of .Au}('ri('nn man- 
uradl1n... for tJH're "as 110ne to he fouw1. 
lJonhtlesH thf' ('arli('st pic. .s of china 
'Which our })uritan allcestor'i had in 
any crreat numh(.rs while the,' were <.;till 

 
 
 
using pewt('}., and \\"oo<1(.u trencherR. 
were in Xe\\" England. as in old England, 
Delft. TIH.se Delft pieces of tahle-
 are 
were perhaps l,rought to them through 
the Dut('h s .ttlt'rs in Xew York. "'hen 
our Pilgrim rathel's lin.cl in Hollnna. 
amI wh(.n tht''y 111a(lc th(;ir Hight trip 
through Deltt. no pleheian persuns ha 1 
earthen-ware on their tahles, hence the 
Pilgrims could hnve In.ought few l)Ü
C('s 
of De1ft-ware to Xew England on the 
)10. vflower. 
SOUle of the oltl Délft is stiil in e
ist- 
ence, being most frequently found in 
Connecticut. the Il(;ilrest neighbor to 
the early Dut<'h f'ettle1llf'nts. '1'he old 
piéceH 
re chierly in the form of hlue 
and white plates. the large
t sizes ha'\"- 
ing ser\"eù as meat-platten;. Oc('nsion- 
ally the decoration is in 1,lue and" hite 
an
l yellow or orange. Yery rarely a 
'\"abe or co,-ered jar hns heell preserved. 
though I ba"e seen 11. nU1ll1,er of old 
hlue aud white "apotheeary jars" in 

ew Englancl homes. These are let- 
tered with the I1.hbreviate(l nnJlJes of 
drugs, and wlwu in l1Sl! in Holland 
were coyere<1 with tightly-tit..a oileù- 
skin, the content... being poured through 
the spouts, which w('rf' fit other times 
l\:('pt clos(.ly corked. 'Ihf'Y are identical 
in shape "ith the old .. 
irooppot. " 

hOWD in Dutch museums. and form 
for u!'; nowa(la.;ys a fine" posy-holder." 
Home old Delft pieces are shown in Fig. 
I.. among the1l1 an npothecar:" jar marked 
Succ. E: Spin. C., and R. ten - cadùy 
marketl "ith the nl1nJCs Gt rrit ]
\"hen- 
_\.alte E\"ert. and the dat(' lï!};J. '1'he lat- 
ter Rpe('imen was douhtless a "edding 
or hetrot11al gift. ()n thic; tCß-cßd(I
. the 
dark hluC' (lecoration io;; 11I)(I('r thC' 
It17e. 
awl the red HUll hlaek (luaiut Dutch- 
drc.ssed fi
ur('s ftlHI the insl'ription arc 
oyer the glnze :111<1 w('re douhtl"SR f;pe- 
eialh' p:lÏnte,1 on allll fired when the 
pie('
' wa
 l'url'hUbl'c.l fl.r ß 
ift or token. 
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I ha\ e neyer found in all my searches 
through Xew England one piece of old 
Sèvres, Dresden, or Berlin ware, or of 
any Italian or German pottery; nothing 
but Chinese, Delft, and English wares, 
except one graceful blue and white vase, 
which lllay be Persian (Fig. IT.). As the 
country o'wner of this rather oddly-dec- 
orated and certainly oddly-shaped vase 
kllew nothing of how it had been 
acquired by her f1Huily nor how long 
it had been possessed by them, nor 
whence it came, nor indeed anything 
save that it had stood for many veal'S on 
the best-room mantel-shelf, it 
may be 
comparatively a nlOdern piece of ware. 
Among the earliest English wares 
brought to America were the salt-glazed 
stone-wares, and several collections of 
fine specimens have been gathered 
w,thin a few years, chiefly from the 
farm-houses in
 the Conne
ticut River 
Yalley, that once rich but now thor- 
oughì
.-deYastated field for china-hunt- 
ers. The three salt-glazed pitchers in 
Fig. Ill. are entitled respectively, Spor- 
tive Innocence (which bears high-col- 
ored children at awkward play); the 
Farmer's Pitcher, bearing the inscrip- 
tion "Success to Trade," and the Prov- 
ince House Pitcber, so called because it 
was found with two pewter drinking- 
cups behind a panel in the bistorical 
old Proyince House in Boston. Gen- 
tle Agnes Surriage may once haye held 
this old stone-ware pitcher in her fair 
band. These three pitchers are prob- 
ably Crouch-ware, though there are no 
marks upon them to definitely prove it. 
Bow, Chelsea, and Derby wares are 
hut seldom seen in old K ew England 
homes, nor have we found specimens of 
the better class of ",. edgwood's manu- 
factures in any great numbers. Doubt- 
less many families of wealth in America 
had some pieces of the latter ware, but 
the great demand for 'Yedgwood-ware 
in England and its comparatively high 
price prevented it from being imported 
very freely by our frugal and thrifty 
grandfathers. Teapots of hlack "ba- 
salts-ware" and the mottled "tortoise- 
shell-ware" are occasionally found. The 
frail, fluted bowl, the pickle-leaf, the 
graceful pitcher with twisted handle, 
and the fragile creamer of Queen's ware 
in Fig. IV. are 'Vedgwood of beautiful 


glaze and lovely shape, and are of 80 
delicate and thin a paste that it is won- 
derful that they could have been safely 
preserved for a hunched years outside 
a collector's cabinet, and stranger still, 
have been used upon the tea-table of a 
country home. Great nunlbers of pieces 
of so-callpd Lowestoft china are found 
in N e\v England, and it is much more 
plentiful there than is any other porce- 
lain of the last century. I say "80- 
called" because the fiel
ce cont;'oversy 
between china students (one party 
swearing tLat the disputed articles are 
pure Lowestoft-made in Lowestoft, 
and decorated there; another positive 
that they are Oriental, made in China 
and printed there; a third equally con- 
fident that the pieces 'were made in 
China and decorated in Lowestoft) must 
be settled by a more competent judge 
than a mere seeker after china and 
truth. 'Vhen such authorities as Owen, 
Franks, Chaffers, and Jewitt disagree, 
who shall decide? 
l\Iuch Caughley, Brist<;>l, and early 
'V orcester ware is gravely asserted in 
New England country homes to be 
Lowestoft, and all are still more com- 
monlv called Chinese. It is the favorite 
New"'England tradition, told of nearly 
every piece of English ware of the last 
century, that" my grandfather bad that 
tea-set imported from China," or "an 
old sea - captain brought that bowl to 
us from Hong - Kong," and even when 
you show the Caughley, Bow, or Ply- 
mouth marks, the owners are uncon- 
vinced and openly indignant. The own- 
ership of Chinese porcelain evidently 
denoted much higher claims to aristoc- 
racy than that of English ware. Crests, 
arms, and initials are very common on 
Lowestoft porcelain, "put on for us in 
China," and as there are never any defi- 
nite marks on this ware to prove it to 
be English, the "China" or "Indian" 
traditio'} must in such cases never be 
openly douhted. 

Iuch undoubtedly veritable old Chi- 
nese pOl"cel Ün, such as Canton and Nan- 
kin, is found in New England seaports 
and river-valley towns; nor can it be 
douhted that l;lany persons in America 
and England ordered services of porce- 
lain to be made and decorated for them 
in China. These orders were sometimes 
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Fig, I.-(a) Old De:ft P,eces 


fillPd in a manner which was yastly dÍ.t)- 
appoiuting. )[iss Leslie, thp sistf'1' of 
the great painter, related that she o1'd('r- 
ed a tlinuer sen-i('e to he Illade and <1(.co- 
rateel for her in f1hina. She elirpch',l 
that a coat-of-arJlls should he pla('e<1 in 
the centre of ea.ch plate, and lUa(
e a 
drawing- of tlH
 ('oat-of-anus awl pasted 
it in the centre of a spp('i1llf'n plate, fiwl 
","rote under it" Put this in the llliehllt'." 
\fhat wa:; her dismay wheu. on the 
arrintl of tlip china, shè fouwl ou e'"PIT 
picce not only th(' coat-of-arms l)ut th"e 
","ords iwlplihly Imrllt in, "Put this in 
tlH' mielell('." . 
:x or can you implicitly 1"('1." upon tl1p 
trallitional n
e of a pip('(' of d1Ílla. 
)IallY persolis do not ]'(.alize for how 
fihort a time we Imye hacl tea, awl I 
have 1>oe11 I"howll I1laB." It teapot 
" o\"er two hunelre<1 years 01<1" or 
'" hrollght Oy<,}" in the 
ta.yfl()wer," SOlll(' 
even" tllr('(' 1ll1wlrcel )"ears olc1." Pepys 
in his dian' wrote in 1 fH;! of tea a.s 
"a China jrink of which I had lien'r 
drunk hdol'('." It cost, in If)f)(;. sixty 
shilling's a pound; awl I ('Illl hardl
' 
thillk with tea fit that price that our 
fnlgal Pilgrim FatllPrs hac1 mll('h u
(' 
for teapot
. or ('ourse the marks 011 
th
se a
ed teapots abo pr<nc th
m to 
be of JIluch morE' recent manufacture, 
Y 01.. X.-:)j 


ane1 in }Joint of fact we know that tca 
was not \lS(.a in .. \meric:1. until ] 710. 
'lImy pit('h('rH auel mngs of cream- 
('olore<1 ware wcre made in Li"erpool in 
the lath')' part of the last ('('lltl1ryand in 
the early yearH of tllÎs 0])(', awl were 
prill ted 
 with likcnc:-;s('s, llwttoeH, and 
hallaeIs, as "ell as maps awl allegorical 
R('el1PS l'(.latiug' to .\uwri('a. Th('se "ere 
the tÌrst pie('(.s of ('ro('k(.I'Y (., ('1' decorat- 
t:t1 in El1g1and es}>p('ially for the \mcri- 
can markt't, aud were aouhtll'ss or(1('rec1 
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by AmericanH. Though they are far 
from hea"-ltiful in shape, color, or design, 
their inscriptions fiud portraits nmk(' 
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Fig, JI.-A Persian Vase. 


them interesting to every historical stu- 
den t as well as to eyery china collector. 
The nmnes and faces of few American 
heroes or statesmen who became famolls 
before the 'war of 1
12 are ever seen 0J1 
these pitchers, or indeed on any pieces 
{)f English ware. ".,. ashington, Franklin, 
-and Hancock appear, and there are two 
pitchers bearing battle-scenes and en- 
-title<l l'espectively "Death of "
ar1'en" 
ftnd "Death of )Iontgolllery." :English- 
men had vague ideas of the llames of 
Ollr States as well, for Boston and Tena- 
Hee often appear on these Liverpool 
wares in the list of States. 
)Iany of these pitchers relate to the 
life and death of 'Yashington, and such 
are known as "'Y ashington Pitchers." 
There are at least thirty different "
ash- 
ington prints, and new ones are constant- 
ly being added to the list. They hear 
sentiments, verses, or inscriptions, eulo- 
gizing the virtues and bravery of the 
"glorious American," or lines indicative 


of our national grief at his d('ath. The 
lines, "Deafness to the ear that will 
patiently hf'ar, find dumhl1ess to the 
tongue that will utter a calumny against 
the immortal 'Yashington " were much 
favored and printed by English potters, 
and are found on pitchers and mugs of 
many sizes and shapes. The portraits 
by Gilbert Stuart are the ones which the 
English potters endeavored to copy, and 
the face in Fig. V. gives a fair idea of 
their success. One set of pitchers, how- 
ever, was printed with so excellent 
a likeness (engraved fr0111 the Lans- 
downe portrait of 'Yashington) that an 
American gentleman 'With one blow of 
a heavy hammer struck the piece bear- 
ing the portrait from the sic1e of one of 
the largest pitchers, had it handsomely 
fran1ed and sent to 
Iount Vernon, where 
it hung for years and ,,-as known as the 
"pitcher portrait." This portrait was 
in 1876 011 exhibition in the Philadelphia 
State House. Four brothers, residents 
of Philadelphia at the beginning of this 
century, had each a great toddy-jug 
painted for him in China with a copy of 
the" pitcher portrait," and also his own 
initials; and these four fine toddy-jugs 
were used only on the anniversary of 
'Yashington's birthday. 
The first" naval pitcher" is found in 
various sizes, printed in red, black, or 
blue, and is decorated with a ship under 
full sail, bearing the flag of the United 
States, and a scroll with the sentiment, 
"Success to the Infant Kavyof America." 
These pieces were sent to America after 
our little marine war with France in 
1799, when Captain Truxton, of the Con- 
stellation, captured the French frigates 
Insurgente and La Vengeance. This 
capture was honored by a popular song 
called" Truxton's Victory," and the de- 
feat of the French Navy was as great. 8 
source of delight to Englishmen as to 
Americans. London merchants sent to 
Truxton as a testimonial a service of 
silver plate worth over three thousand 
dollars. Long and bitterly during the 
constant naval defeats of the English in 
the war of 1812 must those English 
merchants have regretted that silver 
token of encouragement to the American 
Navy. 
The naval battles and heroes of the 
war of 1812 furnished many subjectB 
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for usc in (le('orating t}wse pit('lH'rs, awl 
Bome hear ills('ril'tioll
 far from tln.tt('r- 
ing to English vunity. "ïth thc por- 
traits of Perry un' the wonls of hiH 
famous despatl'h, "" e havc met tho 
('neIllY, and they are Oill'S." 'Yith La\\- 
1"('11('(', his dying' wonls, "J Jon't gin' up 
the ship." "ïth the likf'IH,'sliof Dc('atur, 
who captured thc ) Illl'edonian, "l"ree 
Trad(., Sailors' Hights." 


"Theu 'tuickly met our u:Lti"u's e) l'
 
The uohle:"lt si
ht iu nature, 
J\ fir:-t ('la
s fri
ate as a priJ'" 
Brought IJack b) hrave Decatur." 


"'ith COIUJIlodol'l' Baiuln'idge, of the 
Con
titutiun (01(1 Irollsides), are hili 
words" \ vast, ho\"s, slH' 's stru('k." The 
old lmlla:l says: . 


H On Bra,lil's cuast, Hhe ntll'll the I"ua"t 
Wheu Baiubridge was her captain- 
:\ pat haJll1u(}(' k:o; ga "e, made of 11.., wave, 
V",lll Brit(}u
 to be "rapped iu." 


TIH'sC pitehers "ero nearly nllprillted 
Ly John Sa(ller, who liot only stamped 
and fired for Liverpool lllanu faci luers, 
but for many other En
lish potters. 
Xcarly all the designs on the ,re(lg- 
woo(l "(
ueen 's ware" were printed b
' 
}1Ïm, for IH' manage(l to keep his process 
a se('ret for vpars. rrhis in \"('ntion of 
printing on p
rcelain and pottery, which 
so cheapened the price of decorated 
Ellg-lish ('roek('ry, was 8ug-gf'stf'cl to Sad 
I('r hy a vcry trit1ing iliCi- 
(1f'11 1. He wa,; 
lll engraver, 
mill he saw SOllle ('hildreli 
pa-.;ting the waste papt'J' 
print,; which IH
 ha(l thrown 
11.\\ ay upon hrok('n hits of 
}>or('('lain awl pot1<'ry, and 
from this suggestiun he de- 
vf'lopp(l his procesJ:i of ('hiull- 
1)l'illtill
. It was \"('1'\P sim- 
pip. 
\n ordinary" pappr 
print while still wet was 
Prf'ss('(l on the 
Iazed pot- 
tery, w ht'n tllf' ink h(,(,fi nl(' 
tran"ferred aud was then 
lmrut in. These pitchers 
&11(1 lUugs, in Hpite of their inh'l'('stiu
 
historicaluHso('iatiolls awl the honored 
names they l,car, are often put to rather 
un(lignifif'd UReR in country homes 
throughull t X ew England. They arp tllf' 
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favoritp d('po
itorieH of llerh-h.:as, 60ft 
Buap, tooth-hruslH's, anù spices; and one 
tine" \pothem;iB pitcllf'r" \\ hich we pur- 
chnsecl contain ,.1 ß ,'illn,IlOU!i -lookinO' 
purplc.-hl:u'1. liqui(l compound, which 
111<' OW11('r e'plaiue(l \\as "})",'8 hair- 
1'(.<:,torer." III spit, of cnrekss l1S(', ho
- 
ever, many fipecimellH still e
ist, often 
nicked, ('rackp(l, uwl })ft.uclkkss, hut still 
of inten.st to tlw OlIlUi\ orous or patri- 
otic colh'dor. 
:x 0 pi('('(.s of Fllgli-.;h \\ m'(' gi\ e more 
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FlY 111, - Sa 't-e'az.d Enel.l" 
Pltch..I- P.obably C.ouch- 
war. 


"'- 


tlcli,rht to the 
\m('ri- 
ean 
Linn-hunter, both 
from flU' hp:luty of 
tlll'ir color and .(I'om 
the intel'(.
t in their 
<!esi(Y'D, t hnn the (IRl'k- 
blur Staffonblliro pip;.'(.g of tliuuer- and 
tea - 
en'i('c
 that were made in 8uch 
numbers by the firms .T. Y. ".. Hi(lg- 
way, f:no('l; ".0()(1s A Son
, ClewB, and 
J. Ì(iley, in the efU'I
' 
.<-l\r
 of this cent- 
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ury. These pieces were pninte<l ,yith iel 'Yehstcr, dad iu silk gown and satin 
vieW's of American Hct'nery awl edifices, small-clothes, math, the address which 
or with subjects relating to the United laid the foundation of biH reputation as 
States, and were sent to the .American an orator. 1\11'. Drew says: 
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Fig. IV.-Wedgwood Pieces. 


market. Of these the "PilgrÏ1n Plates" 
are perhaps mort"' highly prized than 
any others, especially in l\Iassachusetts, 
by all descendants from and lovers of 
the Puritans. Though the dlùl color of 
blue in which many of these plates were 
stamped does not render them so beau- 
tiful for decorative purposes as many 
others, the" Pilgrim Plates" sell read- 
ily in Boston "antique shops" for ten 
or twelve dollars according to size and 
condition. They bear a print repre- 
senting the )Iayflower and a small boat 
over-filled with Pilgrim Fathers landing 
on Ph'mouth Rock, which is inscribed 
with tile names Carver, Brewster, 'Yin- 
slow, Bradford, and Standish. I have 
often been informed by anachronistic 
country owners that the plates "came 
over in the ::\Iavflower," and also at 
other times that they were made for the 
"dinner at the laying of the corner- 
stone of Bunker Hill :l\Ionument in 1824, 
when Daniel 'Yebster spoke." This ac- 
count was so obviously improbahle, sinee 
nothing in the design on the plate borp 
reference to that oecasion, that I was 
glad to receive from 1\11'. T. ß. Drew, Li- 
brarian of Plymouth Hall, in Plymouth, 
confirmation of my belief that the occa- 
sion for which thev were made was in- 
stead the Bicentenl
ial Celebration of the 
landing of the l')ilgTims, which was held 
in Plymouth in 1
20, and at which Dan- 


"The Pilgrim Plates you refer to 
were Illade in England by order of John 
Blaney Bates, a well-known contractor 
and builder of his dav, who in 1
20 was 
building the PlymOlîth County Court 
House. He had it so nearly completed 
that the dinner of the celeuration ,vas 
provided in that building. It was, as 
vou say, the Bicentennial of the Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, but often termed 
by us the "\Yebster Celebration, on ac- 
count of Daniel "\VeLster being the Ora- 
tor of the Day. There were two sizes of 
pitchers and two of plates, and one of 
the plates bas on the rock the names 
as JOU describe. After the diuner the 
wares were sold either at auetion or pri- 
yate sale, and the different pieces became 
distributed quite widely through New 
England. I know of no publication 
that gives any account of what I have 
been telling you, but the facts were well 
known and have he en told by aged peo- 
ple who relllelllber the circumstances." 
To this inforIuation I can add in one 
reRpect. There are six sizes of plates, 
one is s110wn in Fig. VI. Ål1otht'r of 
the largest size is ùeep, like a sOUl'- 
plate. _\11 old lady still living in l)ly- 
11l0Uth asserts that while the plates were 
furnished by 1\11'. Bates, LeI' hmd..mnd 
(seeing their popularity and ready sale) 
ordered the pitchers, as she rellieru hers, 
frotH Holland. As the print on the 
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pitrhers varips from t1mt on the platp, 
awl aH tlH' forlllf'rclo 1I0t h('arthf'stlllllP 
of Ellol'h "'oocLs, of gurslclll, this rf'lIl- 
inis('pIH'c is prohahl.," ('orr 'et, p\.('('pt 
possihly thp point that the l'it('lu'rH 
('aliI(' froll1 Holl:twl. ThPRO platt's aru 
uSlInlly foune L onc in 0. fa.mily, hut from 
oup lHHlsphold in PIl\.ton \\('1'0 pur('lmspcl 
hy a \ror('pstpr ('hilla.-lnmh'r h\o SOllp- 
pJatf'H, four it'a })latps, SC\ pn SaIH'crb, awl 
ten" ('up-platps." H
" ('np.platps I lllPfi11 
the littlp flat HalWerS in whi('h our grawl- 
moth('rs plae'pcl tlu.ir tf'a-cnps WIWll thc.r 
poured thcir tea iuto the dpPI)('r sau('ers 
to ('001; mul it waH 1lot at all hael form 
to also (lrink the eoolecl t(,:1 from t hp 
BaU('crs. 
\ In(h", at WhOb(' hOlllP ])alli(.l 
""eb
ter mul Ju"ùgc Story wpre fn'qllf'ut 
visitors, tplls 1llf" that these 1\\0 r('prc- 
Bentati \'e \lIu'ri(':1us of that timp al wani 
drank tlujr V'a from their H:tUCf'1'S. . 
Dark hlnc platcs rplating to Lafn.:,ette 
are p('rllnps more wi,lc-sI)rp;tll than ;my 
other historical plnte
 throl1
h :x ew 
England, p,-;pecially thc h('antiful one of 
the" Ca<lm118" (tllf' ship whieh hronght 
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Lnfayette to \merica in IH:!!); the 
one henrill
 a yipw of Ln (; rang-e, the 
b0111e of LnfllJ"(.tt..; awl the w('lI-kllo\\ n 
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II Landing of Lafa
'dt.." at Xl'\\ York 
in IH:.-l. TIH'!-.e three c 1(.si:"'11b al'P ",ho" n 
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Fla. VI-A Polillm Plat. 


in Fig'. YII. I h;t\ e neH l' s('('n any 
picl'es hearing' the Itt.c,l-1lI11ued design 
whieh w(lre (lisfi
l1r('(1 hy u!-.P or incleed 
showP(1 any appearanc(> of Im\ ing been 
auything hut much-prized treasures. 
Tlu.se Lafayette plates Im(l al" aye 
h(lPIl kept in the top <Ira\\ er of ß 
hi
h ehl'st of drawerH, n ,. high boy," 
wrapped in a hand-wo\ en "tlannel 
sl1<'(.t:' until it \\fi!i hroug-ht out in 
thf' \\orld Ilwl hung on thp wall of 
m \" dining-room. The great \"f.'llerS- 
ti
n awl :tff(>etion f..It In" aU 
\1lleri- 
(':l1lS for tll(' uohle ('h:u';ld(,1 of La- 
fayettf' was (louhtI(.:-.-.; the ('nu!-.c of the 
c
reful pn'servatiou of the ('hinn re- 
lating to him. 
La Grange, the houw of T
afa
ctte, 
WfiS n familiar s('pUP to \uH'rieans. 
:\fany transparen('ips Ilwl pidures of 
thp ('lmtpau \\ ere p,hihited during 
his tonr. The (lingy fil1<l poorl
" 
printed view on t1H' plat.. i'i of the 
u,lOOJllY ('ntral1C'e \\ ith the 
r('nt fir- 
f trp('H, ;l1HI is tIlt' "':1.111e fi<; tlw (ln
rn\"- 
in 0' in l'Io(JlH'1':-. "n....ollpct iom
 of 
J L.
f:l\ (.ttp." rI1w. e C'hlmu-.; Plate " i
 
I 0110 ;)f t1lP most hefiutiful of thc "old 
hlncH." E\('rv Ol1e 1 han> Sl'l'n is of 
the tiuest ('ol;)r, ('lpllr in print, brill- 
iant in g-Ill e fiud in 
ood prcsena- 
tion. The g-raceful slH'U horclpr is of 
so ri('h aud (lark a hIm'. ntHl the ('en- 
hf' design '"'0 (li-.;tinl't flJHl hri::ht that it 
giycs one the i1llpn.ssion of looking out 
from n dark ('an. on tll(' 
Ul11l'y (I('(':1n and 
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a full-sailed f;hip. Few X ew England 
families owned Inore than one or two 
pieces of the" Landing of Lafayette"- 
either a bowl or a plate, while in Xew 
York lllany persons purcha8etl whole 
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...\.nother ven' heautiful awl much 
desired Staffor
lshire plate is the one 
celebrating" Commoclore ::\IcÐonough's 
Yictory on Lake Champlain." I have 
seen all the pieces of a dinner-service 
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Fig. VII.-Lafayette Plates. (a) The II Cadmus." (b) Landing of Lafayette at New York. 


(c) La Grange, the Home of Lafayette. 


dinner-services, and the remains of the 
set are still p]'eservecl. 
The" Baltimore & Ohio" plates are 
very interesting. One has a picture of 
a stationary engine and little square 
cars, like modern coal cars, running by 
a cable down an appallingly steep hill. 
The other has the little stumpy locomo- 
tive, such as was built by Peter Cooper 
(which was originally 
intended to have sails 
to help propel it), and 
short top-heavy cars 
s hap e d like stage- 
coaches (Fig. Yill.). 
These pia t e s were 
printed with othel' 
pieces of dinner ser- 
vices to commemo- 
rate the building of 
the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, the first rail- 
road in the country. 
This event was con- 
sidered of so great 
importance that it 
was celebrated by a 
great trades procession in Baltimore, 
July 4, 1828, during which the cord- 
wainers made a fine pair of satin shoes, 
which were at once sent to the idolized 
Lafayette and placed in the museum at 
La Grange. 
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hearing this design (Fig. IX.). A cu- 
rious but mOl'e recently printed plate is 
the l\Iillennium Plate shown in Fig. X. 
The "Steamship Plate," which -bears 
a print of a steamboat and the name 
"Union Line" or "Chief Justice '\Iar- 
shall" (which 'were among the first steam- 
boats that navigated the Hudson River), 
shows the manner in which passengers 
were transferred to 
and from the shore- 
by a rope and small 
boat. This DletllOd, 
wherein the rope was 
wound around the 
wheel, caused so 
many accidents tLat 
it '
-as soon ahan- 
doned. This pia t e 
has a lovely shell bor- 
der, the most beauti- 
ful of all the borders 
used on the Stafford- 
shire pIa tes (Fig. 
XI.). 
There are two 
prints of the Boston 
State House, and they are frequently 
found on various pieces of diuner and 
toilet services, especially in l\lassachu- 
8etts. They are familiarly distinguished 
as " the one with John Hancock's COW8" 
awl Co the Ol1e without the cows." One- 
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Fig. VIII.-" Baltimore & Ohio" Plates 


by far the prettier-bears in tlH' fore- 
ground R group of grazing cattle, by 
tradition being those of John Hancock. 
Tho ":x ew Htate Hou
c" was huilt 011 
John Hancock's field, wlwre not oulv 
his CO\\ s but tho::;c of IliaDY of his feÌ- 
low townsmen found past;lra
p. Thl' 
pasturing' of cows on tlH' COlUl11on in 
front of the State House continut.d 
until 1830, when accidents from boviuc 
assault:i upon ('itiz('l1s 1>e('al11(' so fn'- 
quent that the cows were e"ilell frolll 
their old feeding-ground. rrhe
e two 

tate House plates are oftC'u light in 
color, and not yery heautiful. though of 
interest and ynlue to the collector. The 
one with tIll" CO" s is shown in Fig. XlI. 
Plates, cup;-,;, aIlll S:llH'('rS an' o(,l'asion- 
ally fouIllI prilltell with a, it'w of John 
Hancock'::) house, usually in black or 
green (see Eig. XIII.). '1'0 this histor- 
ic hOUf
t wero hrlH1lrht t1w wOUlHletl 
from the Lattle of B
nker Hill, aud ill 
it, besides the gay yi"it of d'Estaing 
and his fclIo" otlic'('rS, \rashington aIllI 
Lafa\"ette \\ero ,isitors. and score'-; of 
othe; distinguislH'll DICll. This haIHI- 
Borne awl suhstantial Il1fUlsion "as in- 
tended by (rov. Hancock to have L(.cu a 
gift or l;p(pwst from him to the Com- 
monwealth of )Ia<''''l('hn
etts, to he prc'- 
Bervell fiS a memorial of grc.at historic 
events, aud aH ß temporary home for 
each Go\.ernor of the State who cho!:;c 


to o("("upy it llurillg his term of office. 
Hancock died, hO\H'\PT, "ithout biþ,TIl- 
iug this hequest, and Lis h(.irs then of- 
ferell it to the Goverl1l11('nt for n. SIBan 
sum. Aft{'r lUanv years of ill decision, 
partial fi("('('ptancè, ;'nd final refusal of 
this om'r, the tine olll housC' was, in 18G3, 
pulled do\\ n. 


)[anv of these (.hilla treasurl'
 would 
he of little" value" OIl the sh(.h-es of ß col- 
lector, or, ilHleec1. of little inÌt'Tf'st to the 
gen{'ral oh
('ryel', hut they nn. t'uclenred 
to the ehina hUllìc'r 1)\" rcm(,lIlhr:Ull'tl of 
the ("in'UlBstaJH"('s uIld
'r" hich the\ were 
found, or by bùme htorv ('oulledp;1 with 
the past o,,'n('r or \\ ith' tlu' pipce if:..df. 
'Ye ow'(' ad(ln.ssed to nn old Ynn1.ee 
farmer who IULll brou
ht ß luad of np- 
pIes into to\\ n, the sh'rl'ot
 pt'cl iU(JuiQ" 
"hich \H' h:lll ask{'ll nh 
 IHm num'\' 
11l1llllrC'll tinl<'s. and rl'l'C'in'd this dnn\Ì- 
inn uuswcr: .. Xo-o, [ clouo\\ as ] hUOW 
nI;
-()ne a:i ha:i got auy old fUrU!!Dor or 
chanl<'r Hhc wallt
 to 
('ll. 11 \' wife 
hai
l't (yot allY finYWa\. 'h .\tI
lt Ht>- 
I:) . ., . 
h('("C"!l.'s got a ('lll"OUS ohl plate nnd I 
gU('SS shc'd 'ell it-
he\l sell her fe.(.th 
if fillyLod
-'d huy 'em RIllI pfi
' ulOtigh 
h) suit h('1"." ""e tillully ('
tral'h.'cl from 
him (aftl'r lUuC"h parryi
g of our dired 
qlH'stiollS) that" t;he goot it in ""fi"hiug- 
ton riftv '"l'ar 'llro," thnt .. t he' folk:i Hct a 
(rreat 
t
rc hy
it and t..nitl it c.L1ne from 
I:) . 
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)Iount Veruon antl belonged to )larthy 
"-ashington," that" it had the names of 
the Stated around it," ., it was blue and 
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Fig, IX,-" Commodore McDonough" Plate. 


perhaps green, too," and" it had stars 
sure and he guessed they were gilt." 
K ow we had seen a cup and saucer of 
the tea-set said to be presented to l\Iar- 
tha 'Yashington by )11'. Van Braam, and 
we remembered that it was decorated 
in blue and green with the names of the 
States in the links of a chain and the 
initials )1. ,Yo in the centre of a great 
gilt star. 'Ye knew at once that Aunt 
Rebecca's plate nlust be one in that set. 
Oh, ,,-hat a discoverv! Did not a sin- 
gle plate of that set sell in Kew York 
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Fig. X.-Millennium Plate, 


for two hundred and fifteen dollars in 
1876? And has not :-);ypher one Jnarked 
with the price 'three hunched (loHars?" 
'Ve figured our plate in all the loan 


collections, lll3.rkell with our names ill 
large letters as joilit owners; we 
planned a velyet case to llOhl the pre- 
cious tre
sure; we eyen høiÍtatingly 
thought that we might make our joint- 
will and leave it to the Government or 
thp )Iount Yernon Socif'ty.-and then 
we drove eighteen miles to 
 secure it. I 
shall never forg'et the sinking disap- 
poinhllent I felt when I saw the 
Iartha 
'Yashington plate. There were the 
names of the 
tates, and stars there 
were, but not a gilt one; and where 
,,'ere the tow'hes of verdant color? .All 
,,-as blue-deeply, darkly, vilely blue. 
At any other tinle we should have hailed 
the fine 'Yhite House plate which was 
shown us with delight, but now we 
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Fig, XL-The Steamship Plate. 


could hardly speak. ...\.t last, in sullen 
dispm'agemellt, we offered a dollar for it, 
had our offer accepted, earelessly took 
it, and rode away. I bave neyer been 
so disappointed 
ave when I travelled 
fift)' miles to secure an ola inlaid harp- 
sichord, as cleserihed, and found a 
wretched, undersized, broken-down me- 
Z()dcon. I woulfl not look at the deep- 
dyed 'Yhite House impostor for a 
month, but when I heard that a col- 
lector hall paid twenty-five dollars for a 
similar one in Kew York I unwrapped 
it and Lung it on the wall. Fig. XIV. 
shows the plate we Loped to find and 
the plate we found. 
There is no hohby in the }1ursuit of 
which one meets with so many rebuffs, 
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so lUall\" faihll'('!o;, as in ('hiua-llll11tiuct'. 
I mcan. true ('ltina ]llInting', not l'ltil
L 
hl1ying at Itig'h pril'('o.; frol1l (l{.ah'rs. 
But tllf'},(
 is n. hl('ss('el el( lic
ht wh[;11 
your 8('a1'('h is nt last sw.(.(.

rlll Umt 
;{Uitl rc\\ arc Is you awl ma]\.('s 
 ou for- 
g(.t tho (,l"1H.l disappoiuhIH'nts. \ true 
('hiua hunt('r will drive iOl' d'l\"S throuc
h 
th,. (.Oll1ltrv asliu cr for" ol(f l'r()('k('r
" 
at ('\'('1'\' he;II";(' whC.1t is snrJl)oullt(.(l 1)\" 
ß gmllln'd roof, has a gn'at HqHar
_' 
chimnc'y or fin olel well-sw(.(.p, "ithollt 
CH'U lu.ariug of one old te'a-('np; finel 
yet will start out acrain th(. l)('\.t \\"('pk 

hecrful, hop/.ful, lI
lelallllteel, ancl cou- 
rag-polls. 
or is it at all sur' t" lJc 
clpar sailing' if )"OU dis('oH'r the trcas- 
Ul"('S. 
\Ve hn.\'c visited agoain n.nd agn.in oUP 
olel farm-holisP in :\[ass:lchusetts which 
we kuow ('outains ('uough olel English 
pottery atHI porcdain to fUll!ld a IU u- 
Sf'um, hut cajoleries, llatÜ'rif's, persua- 
sions, op('n dClll:Lwls. dalJOratp f'
l'la- 
nati011s, an(l aSHulIlptioll of iwligulLut 
fiwl hurt astonishmcnt fit rdmmls-onp 
RUll all are in vfiin; not en'u oue 01(1 
pln.te haT'c \\ e c\"cr secn. The farmer's 
wifc greets us most cOfllially, gi\ cs 
us doughnuts awl milk in SUJ1l1llf'r, 
and applcH awl ci(ll'r in \\ inh.r, hut 
iu C01ll1i1011plëH'C UlOllern pitl'hers 
n.ll(l dishes; n.nd wb('n wc h'a,"{' she 
urges W-I hospitahly aIul \\armly to 
,. emue aga.in." ,r e know We,ll \\ hcre 
11('1' prccious china is hid(lpll. High 
up un l'ither sielf' of tll(' grpat :uan- 
tel- pieccs in "li\"ill
 room" alld 
"best room" are cuphoal"(ls, '"'0 
high that 011{, woul(l ha.\"c to ('limh 
up on a chair to spc into th('111 ; find 
from tlw good "ifc's frc(ll1l'nt fllr- 
ti\"f' glanccs-spcaking though silent 
-at thc locl
('(l cupLoanl doors we 
kllow well \\ hat treasures fire shch"ed 
\\ it hin. 
liut lift. l'i Hhort, Hnd Wf' arf' wait- 
ing, wicke(lly waiting. Tlu. fanllf'r 
awl his \\ ife tLre old, ana ",h(,11 th(.
' 
elpp:l..rt from thi
 liff' they Ca1lBot 
takf' thpir k('\"s Hwl ('ro("kp1'\' with 
tllPlIl.. .. 
It may' appl'ar to scoffin
 outHidf'l's 
that n.ll this asking 1lIH1looking l)p('om('s 
IlloIlotnllUUR, hut 1 tind 110 lack of "l1ri- 
etv. Hac] YOU 
olle to an isolntt'el farlll- 
hò'use to 'purchasl' HOIll<' I,dft jars 


3.jï 


whi('h 
"oU h'ld IH'ard tJJ(' 0\\ IH r \\ ihhed 
to s(.ll, Imel \"OU fuunel th. hou,,(' 1(J(,h( cl 
u!1I1 Cll1l't
 ;,f itoi il1lllntcR, hacI 
'011 c}(.- 
cHIecl not to }('a\'(' \\ithout tr
iDg at 
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FI&, XII -" State Houle" Plate. 


!Ptlst to 
co the jars, IllHl t11{'11 dim heel 
upon fL }>('akcd roof hcn-hom;(' undpl" 8 
winclow whi('h COllllllande(l a \"iew of the 
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F,&. XIII.- Jo"ln Han k I H 


mn.llh.I-l'i('('o }lOl(liug- flu' ('OH It,d ]J( 1ft, 
hall \"ou ff'1t tho roof of tlU! }ll'n-bou 
RUcld
nly gi\(' "11:" IIwI prt'('il'iht. :"011 
(lmnl nm()l1
 l'it'l"C'ing hl'lil1tl'rÑ .Hu1 111'0- 
kt'll f'::
S on whic'h yon 
tnnlI fOl" onp 
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hour with only di
tracted hell
 uwl 
scarcely less <.Ìistraeted thoughts for 
company, until at last the owner of the 
Delft und eggs came home, and kindl
' 
and C\-ell cheerfully chopped up his own 
hen-house in order to extricate you 
from your well-de
er\-ed prison-had 
YOll experienced all this, I feel sure you 
would not complain of lack of incident 
in china-hunting. 
But all the variety and all the monot- 
ony of the search are us naught when 
compared 'with the pleasures of the re- 
sult-the pm;session, arrangeIllent, and 
contemplation of the treasures at home. 
For the home in which these china-waifs 
are gathered together should not dis- 
play thenl as in Charles Lamb's "great 
house" in a "china-closet" but all over 
the house-on tables, mantels, shelves, 
and in corner cupboards, where they 
constantly recall the story of their dis- 


('overy und acquisiti"ull ; awl all the dark- 
ùlue StaftonlHhire plates should ùe hung 
on the wall, where they form so rich a 
point of color that they put to shame 
and rout all the thin watercolors and 
pale Freneh china in their vicinity, uncI 
make us fully appreciate Oscar 'Yilde's 
sigh of "trying to live up to his blue 
and white china." 
But let us no longer dwell on the 
charms of our widely-gathered posses- 
sions, lest it be said of us as of Horace 
'Valpole, 


" China's the passion of his soul, 
A cup, a plate, a dish, a bowl 
Can kindle wishes in his breast, 
Inflame with joy or break his rest," 


but end with the assurance that we fully 
concur in the words of a well-known 
English collector, " China is not a mere 
fancy, it is a romplf'te ed lication." 
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Fig, XIV.- The Plate we Hoped to Find and the Plate we Found. 
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The Room in which Brownlf'it Wrote" Asolando. 


BRO\\'l\I:\G'S .-\SOLO. 


BI' Ft!lix Afoscbelt's. 


I H \.D goue to _\.
olo to think o( th(\ 
frielHl IloH>(1 RO w('II, awl to listen 
to those who wouhl tell 11U..' of him; 
to sketch anù to llotf' wlmt I saw awl 
beard. There could be nothin(Y' n'lT 
t"I 
 
new, nothing" of paramount intf'rest to 
If'aru, I felt sure, for I kn('\\ that Bro\\ n- 
ing had led tlw simplcst nnll ({1lit't('st of 
lives in the old citv; Imt. raJllhlin
 ow'r 
the gro1l1HI he h;;\1 so lat<,ly tro(ldf'll. r 


Illight nt least como a('ross somc C\ idenc6 
of his lm.s
ag(l. 
\. ('ouple of hours' ri(l(' hy rn.il hud 
t:lk('ll mc from Yenicp to Coruudn; two 
mor(" hv diligeu('(' to Ill\" (ll'stiußtiou. 
Lea' illi the plain. I1n l''\.('('Îlent 1'0:1<1. cut- 
tiu r .. iuto tlu' tlnllks of tll( hill on \\ hi('b 
t h/" to\\ n i-; Imilt. soon hrollght me to 
tilt' SUJlllllit. I hu.ll ouh- ri!ool'u four hun- 
(lrt.d f,.(.t, llut illung-uiti(:PIlt ,it,,\ g-n,(.tPc1 
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me on all Hidc
. " In clear weather YOU 
can see Yeniee," t.hf' <1ri,-er tohllllc ; 'but 
I was a:n
ious to look forwnnl. not back- 
ward, and, alighting at the entrance to a 
narrow street, I walkl'd along the s(Alu- 
portit'i formed hy a series of quaint 
thick-!'et arches that support the upper 
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the sitting-room. " Scrupulously clean 
:lndnpat " wa
 IllY ne'\t iHlIH'PHHion, hut 
how plain! This cradle of " ...\..solalldo " 
waH only a piece of thp kitchen parti- 
tioned off for Lack-parlor purpose,;, a 
glass door and "indow separating the 
two. The thin cotton curtain might pos- 
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View of the Sotto-portici from the Door of Browning's House, Main Street, Asolo, 


stories. A few steps Lrought me to the 
house in 'which, as the tahlet on the wan 
says, lived the "Somma Poet3.," who 
here wrote his last work, "Asolando," 
"'Yhat a curious place to select," 'was 
my first thought, as I stooLl at the door 
of the queer old house. I walked up 
twelve or fifteen hard stone steps, gra
p- 
ing the banister to gui(1f.. wysf'lf in the 
dark, and was soon warmly welcomed 
by Signora Xina Tabacchi,
 as, passing 
through the kitchen, I was ushered into 


sihly screen the mysteries of culinnry 
processes from the poet's eye, Lut his 
ear Ulust have 1wen caught 1y oC'casion- 
al sunnels of hacking and chopping, 
and cel'tainly no kf'ttle could have hoiled, 
no wood ('(;uld crackle, or ineellse arise 
from that a<ljacent hearth, withuut mak- 
ing" itself distinctly noticea1le. Such 
was his stlHly and his dra"ing - room, 
a mulhull in pa1'Yo, aÍJout twelve feet 
b(.J nare. 
The furnihll'e is of the good old lodg- 
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ing
 t
1)C, that is, as r(lg-anIs the' st
'lp 
onl
'. for 
i
llOra Tal)a('('hi "ouhl 110t 
tolerate n Haw, n. f;}lot, or It tarllish, as 
do SOllie of tll(> o1<l('r sl'hool of lawl- 
ladie
. Tht'n' is n. lar
c rOlllHl P 'dl'",tlll 
tahlc with a re(l <'loth ta.hk-('o\ ('r, iu- 
offew;i\ e in its pattern; ollc-lmlf was 
devoteù to Lis l>llpers; 011 the oUll'r 
hmcheoll \\ as serve( 1 for hi:i sish'r awl 
himself. A full -le:a
th sofa, UUl'OIll- 
promiHin
ly hard, takl'
 up the great('r 
part of oue wall; LL Iáud of fo,ide1)oarcl 
stan(ls opposite. On the ('hifTonuipr, In'- 
tween the two ,,-iwlo,\ 8, rests the lookin
- 
glass, aud half n. tlo/.en mahog-uny chairs, 
canc-hoHollle(l awl sP\-l're-hwkl'(l, hut of 
a good 01(1 design, (,Olllplete the arr:lllg-e- 
ments. On the flesh-colored walls hang 
a serieH of priuts, illustrating' eyeuts iu 
the history of Y ('nicl'. Doges arp di",- 
portin
 themsehes in most cOllyentional 
attitu(Ies, the valHluished are klH'cIing 
bèÍore the \"i(.tors, awl one has a gl.w.ral 
impression that history in vohes a great 
aroomlt of bowing awl F;eraping-. III 
pleasan1 contrast \\Îth thcsc are the 
domestic jo
"S, as (If''pi('te( I hy the p11O- 
tographer. _\8 he looked up from hi::, 
papers, Browning's eye must have 1'('st- 
cd on tha.t t-\1H'Il-adorne<l frame that en- 
circles the usual t:>pccimcns of famil
 
portrait!:'. There is the young man 
pressing- into the {oeus to IHt.et tIlt' 
clever dog seate<l on th(> taùh. l)y his 
Bide; there are several aunts and cousin!:! 
and a typica.l presell t lllf..'n t of t hp mother 
awl child, as cOllc('i,"ell ùv tlU' camera. 
ant I lcns. 
 
I Lu\ c plenty of tiulf' to notice it all. 
for I am llOW the ()('('ul'allt of tllPSP 
room
. The thunder-storm that has hel'll 
threatcning sincc 
'estel'llay has comc 
at hst, I ha\'e dos('(l sl
d('h-hook awl 
paint- hox, antI, Hitting at thc' rouwl 
table, have taken up the pcn, prompted, 
I BuppoRe, hy Uw desire to share with 
friends the memories that cro\\"(1 around 
mc. 
"'hell Browuiu f1 ' maùe himself fi. tf'JU- 
porary houl(' here to \\ rite his last \\ ork, 
he 
n.llietl forth with Lui:.Ò, tlw land- 
lady's son, in qlll'St of an illkstn.lld, and 
lJrought hOUle the plain glas
 artide 110\\ 
before mc, a. Iew pcnl101c]('rs, C'OIUI11011 
wooùen Ollt'S, such as a chihlmight usp 
at school, and n. pencil. There tlH'Y an' 
on a blue-pattel'ne(I ehiutl plate, just 11-; 


3Gl 


he h.lt tlH'Ill. r han- n'\c J'( utIv put 
thcm aside, hut I Iuight jll
t aki \\(:11 
\lS(' UH'I11, H:L('rilegiouR as it \\ oulcl E,c'elil. 
for IH' \\ out. 1 11('\ el' uUO\\ IJ1f" to wake 
tllC sliglJÌf 
t fu
s a1,out him, hi.; COIU- 
iHgs aud his g-Oillg-S, hi
 doill
f:) and his 
sa
 in
s: fo,O ,,11,\' stawl 011 C'f'l'f'1110J1
 '\\ith 
the iU:lI1Ì1uatt. ol)jc'do.; that ha\p outli\cd 
him? H. is gonc. fmd no\\ n. pl.U is jUht 
a. p( n, a
 Co It l1o\\'('r is j Il
t a jfo\\t'r:' 
\\ïth Luigi he at 011('(' mac1f' frif.udh, 
and \\Quld, I fcel sure, Jm\"o CIOllf' him 
mallY fl go()(l tUI'U, had lu' Ii, pel. " You 
must get F;omf' scÌ1oolin
 ]wr..," ht, had 
Haid, "find then 
 on 
hall go to Ellg1n.nd 
with me; thpre is thp stuff to make: an 
ellginc(.r of you." Luigi i
 as pkn.,aut 
awl go()(l-luuking fi 
 outh of h('\ eut<;ell fiB 
one can see, hright ntHl stead\". :Xow he 
is at home for tlu. holicla
's, fl('lpin
 his 
UJotlJl'r in her cpH.'f'r little drape r"s bl.OI', 
t\\O doors otI The i(1f,fi. of stucl
"ir)
 for 
an c'llgilH'('r l1C has gin'll up as heing 
too e
p('nsi\"e n. ear<;er, awl is tittiuf.{ 
himself for a C'll.rkship ill the ei, il scr- 
yi('f'. Ho\\ this 1:1{1, ('\"('1' on the alprt to 
make himsdf usdul, ('oulcl Jm\e kC'I)t 
finy length of time ill 13ro\\ ning-'s gooa 
gl'aees, is a mystery to me. H\' 0\\ us 
that on onc or two o('('a
iolls the. st urd \" 
master s('nt him th ill
 \\ Iwn he woul;l 
imprudt'litl.\. insist 
II o!,cuing the door 
for )JÏm or lightil}g him clc)\\ Il t lw dark 
6tair('asc. 
_\solo hoasts uf a theatn'. auel the 
tronpp a('ting tll('re last Sel'tc.mht.r must 
ha\"c heell 1I011e of th. \\ or
t. for out 
of the Ì\\('J)t.\" l'crforman(:f's I
rO\\lling 
Uli
sca hut two or thrc.('. }'roHl hpgin- 
ninef' to ('!HI <lia ]w !-.it in )Irs. Bronson's 
hox n and follow tIll' actors u:-, the\" told 
the story of Humlc,t, OtllC'lIo. or 1\rnr
", 
Qm.('n of Sc'ots, or as tlu..\" pla
 etl (;01- 
doni's ('olllcdic's. The !,f'rfOrnlancc JUOf:st- 
l
' wound up \\ ith n short far('c: from 
that he ('s('ape(l. lc'a\'ing (;igi (thnt is 
Lui:,!Î). who \\as hi
 fl"f.'queut cOIlllmnion, 
to clo the s('reaming laug-ht('r. .\hout 
haIf-pao.;t dc'\ ('u or twc.l\"(
 he got hOlllc', 
an J hy fhe or Hi x ill t la · morning h "as 
up ag-:nn. 
Of his Iw(1rooll1 thc'n' i
 littlf.' to ..:I'.. 
It is ahollt Hi
tCl'U fC'f.,t In" uÍ1u' Ulul t
n 
fcet hicf'h. \ reallv good -roc>o('o clf':..ign. 
speaki

 of un ll1:tistiC' pa:..t, {'Ill ho:..:..t,d 
awl pi('k('(l ont in 
rny. (kl"()ratc..
 the 
white\\ a:-.he<l ,\ all
. Irn'gul.ir r:lftf'
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separate you from the room aLove. The 
floor is paved \\ith bricks, very lllueh 
wrinkled and worn with age. Signura 
Tahacchi's offer to procure a carpet was 
energetically refuscd. The pieces of fur- 
niture are few alHl far between. There 
is a funny little toilet looking-glass. _\ 
to'wel neatl
. nailed over the glass door 
insures privacy; the washing-LaKin is 
only visible to the praetised eye, but tllP 
bath-tub, the redeeming feature, is truly 
Anglo-Saxon. A cheap print of the ::\Ia- 
donna dell a Seggiola hangs over the bed, 
and a few views of Yenice give lucal 
color to the room. 
And what, in this land of vistas, greet- 
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Market Place in Asolo. 


ed the poet's eye as l)e opened his Ull- 
painted shutters? Â blank wall aud 
somebody else's shutters. The same in 
the other rooms; a world inside-no 
need to seek inspiration from beyond! 
To be sure, when the sun has left that 
neighbor's wan his shutters are opened 
and a flood of light bursts into thc ccn- 


tre corrillor of the houRe: the reflec- 
tions from the marhle floor seem to 
earry it on to the opposite" indow, that 
frames a lovely glimpse of the hills and 
verdure beyond. In that glimpse Brown- 
ing delighted. 'Yhen his son, leaving 
his newly-acquired Palazzo Rezzonico in 
Venice, came to Asolo and visited his 
father's rooms, he was struck, as I was 
later, with the uncongenial outlook. 
" 'Yait, Pen, till they open those shut- 
ters," Browning had said. Pen waited, 
and was duly impressed and pleased. 
It was well so, for had it been other- 
wise his father's })leasure would have 
been incomplete. 
The owner of the house is 
the Signore Dottore A vvocato 
Bolsoll. You 'will recognize him 
at once by the fact that he is 
the only Ulan in Asolo who wears 
a tall hat; the kindly face be- 
neath the hat wears as engaging 
an expression as any in the place, 
and, in response to it you will 
do well to let him show you the 
view from his balconies; he 
knows he is a favored mortal, 
stepping as he does from each 
-, room on to X ature's parade- 


''-' ground, and he is so genuinely 
· · h 
appreci3.tive, so proud of all e 
r. suryeys, that he thirsts for a 
sympathizer ,,-ith whom to share 
his treasures. 
i 
 The people here are all of the 
kindliest nature, simple, peace- 
ful folk, a hard-working farming 
conUllullity. Perched on high in 
their picturesque dwellings, they 
seem raised above at least some 
of our terrestrial troubles. They 
live sheltered by solid masses of 
mediæval stone, and surrounded 
by the gardens they cultivate; 
the vine is here, there, and every- 
where, zigzagging along rough 
stone terraces and gliding down 
the slopes, or creeping into the 
windows. A tangle of luassive foliage 
springs from one knows not where, large 
leaves that dwarf all else elbow their way 
to the front, and here and there in their 
midst a big yellow gourd is resting com- 
fortably on a stone cornice or an arti- 
ficial prop. 
The fig-leaves, though certainly over- 
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shal10wed hy tllf' Hi/e of thf'il' lmlkv 
neig-hùors, hol11 their own, awl are hv 11;) 
11l('a.11
 l)(.:Lt(.u in th(' uni\"(
r-;al btrugglc 
for air awl !-opal'e. \wl !40IrH'\\ 11('1'(', llot 
q nitc near, is a littll' g-rnceful tigul"l' 
t:itrpt<'hin
 upward to trnin the 
\ iuf" in the way it shoulll go; 
al1l1 straightway you COIllO to 
the conclusion, if you nre an nr- 
ti
t, that that figure h{'lon
s to 
II. Len.utiful girl. Xo Illatter if 
,ou meet her afterward nne I find 
;'ou were Jlli
tak{'n. 
, The chillln'n arc out of Iloon., ; 
AO are the pigs. 'Yhile the lat- 
ter always Sf'f'm grnmhling and 
<lissatisned, the fornlf'r are as 
happy as sunshinf' and polenta 
can make n chilct The sight of 
an approaC'hillg stranger at onee 
sug-gests to a sturdy urchin the 
idea to rush for 0. chair, aHd to 
the whole family tlH' 
il1lplc oft'ef 
of a welcome. 
X 0 wonder if some of these 
goorl people were destined to en- 
tertain au angel or n poet una- 
wares. In neither of these ca- 
pacities mny onr friend have 
manifested himself to them, Lut 
HonH'thing certainly tJl(.re must 
haye IJeen aLout him that en- 
cleared him to all he luet. Faces 
hrighteu as I speak of him; 
,'oic
s deepl'll as they auswer: 
".Ah, povcretto! how kiuc 1 lie 
was, proprio bllono!" "Here 
Iw used to sit and chat "ith 
us ;" or, "I Rhow
d him the 
\\ay up to the Beh-edere." Thi
 
last remark, not from one of t II(' 
humbler delli.æns of ...\solo, hut 
from no less a personage than 
the postmaster. 
ome days Lack, 
as he wa
 watching me l;ainting 
ß, view of the market-place, I im- 
}>rtHlently JJlf'ntioned that this 

ight posHihl.v be reproduc'('cl 
In some iIIust1'ate<l paper. H" at once 
expressecl .leep regret that in my pict- 
ure the eutrance to the post-oftiee was 
ob
tnlctecl by 0. market-
tall. I o.pol- 
ogll.pd as best I could, but to no pur- 
pose, find finally, to soothe hin wound. 
ell feelings, I iutroclncf'cl the shiel,l 
above the door of the rt1izio })ostnle, 
:Xow, howe, ('r, Jlothin u ' woulcl satisf\" him 
,.., . 


3G3 


Hhort of Ì\\ 0 ('(,nt:;ril'n tiou'J, o.c 'urate 
<Ira \\ in
s, OIH' hrÏ\ iug thp f!'\.tf'rior, the 
othf'1' the illterior, of th. ofliC'. 0\ l'r 
whic>h he prPRidf''J, "Surely, F,ignor," 
JI(' Ha
'R, "yoll "illllot It :\\"l' \<;010 "ith- 
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View of Street The" Belvedere... 


out ha\ iug' painted thc::,? Time'! You 
will find time; if it fail:i 
.011 "ill male 
a ('ardul .lrawin
 Ilwl 110tf' demn the 
color of the panels." "Rut," I mildl)' 
int('rl'o
e, "Jou b . there i" uoth
ng 
. . tl 1 . t " " l 
 t 
very plC..tur(,H(}\U
 III )(' 
U )J
c . IC - 
urf's(!1w? ,rh), lliJ (ll\ar tur, you must 
think olllv of the historical iutt n st 
attachl,,1 to thc plal'l', which, if 
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ENGRAVED BY W. B. WITTE. 
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Main Street ot Asolo, 
[Bro" lllUg'S llouse-8 tablet ill memory of the poet is affixed to the wall.] 



BROtVNING'S ASOLO. 


are the man I take JOu to he, yon ('un 
wurthil) hand down to posterity. ThiH 
i'i the threshold the great IJoet crossc(I, 
find over that couuÜ'r he banded me 
the manuscript of hili last work, the im- 
mortal ' Asolando.' To me he contided 
it, an(I on me he relietl to transmit it 
with the greatest rare, for he assured mo 
he had kept no copy of it. 'ies, it went 
per book - post, registered, addressed, 
I well recolle('t, to the puhlisher, :\Ir. 

Illith, of Loudon, and ho was sur- 
prised it should only cost so little. I 
will look it all up and tell you the ex- 
act date, weight, and cost; JOu must 
give it to the world, and further, you 
must-" 
But here I once more ventured to in- 
terrupt with an "Undoubtedly, only I 
fear I may not be able to <.10 ftùl justice 
to the incident; you know the 
Ir. 
Smiths of London do not take all vou 
spnd them." But my protest was o(lit- 
tIe avail, and at my own risk I will give 
the information since received. The 
manuscript was posted on October I:>, 
18
D, the day on which the dedication 
to 
Irs. Bronson is dated. It weighed 
four hundred and fifty grammes, and the 
po
tage mnounted to seventy centimes. 
To this I may add that the manuscript. 
tlllls sent, and since returned to the 
poet's son, is written in Browning's 
neatest and distinctest hand. There are 
but few corrections or erasures. Of 
these, one has perhaps a special interest, 
as applyin
 to the last line he ever pub- 
lished. The" Epilogue" he first ended 
thus: 


II Strive and thrive" cry" God to 
peed, 
Fight ever there as here." 


This he changed to : 


":-;trive and thrive" cry" Speed-fight on, 
Pare ever there as here." 


On hearing that the :\IH. had safely 
renehe<1 its destination, Browning's kind 
thought8 at once re\"erfc(1 to the post- 
master, good awl true, anel he went to 
thank him for his part in the tra.nsu.c- 
tion. 
I owe it to that warm-llf'arte<l official 
to 
ay that if his communications about 
Browning \\-ere not of a very Rensntional 
character, they were so graphil', so e\ i- 
VOL" X.-:)
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<1ent1y truthful, that I list(>ned to UH'1ll 
with illtpl"est. It was the f:!ignor who, 
eleven 
 
ars ago, had sho\\ n him the way 
up to the H('lvedere. This was the place 
the poet had come to Hec, the Bpot hp 
h'1.d bornc in mind for some forty yearR, 
since, as 0. young man, he had reRehe<<l it 
on foot, when 011 a. \\IlIling four through 
tho Y cnetian pro\ IDee. Littlo can hn" e 
changed since then; the stoned roll 
<10\\11 the narrow path frOlll Ululer your 
feet a8 you ascend through ,ineJ"ardR 
and orchards, }Ju.st stray poultry and 
groups of sleeping ducks. In 0. fe\v 
minutes you reach the crest of the hill. 
The old hou
e, turret-tlanked and l()op- 
holed, must for Illany a year have 
fro\\"Ilc<1 upon the 'vaHey 1elo\\, as eita.- 
deb are su PI)osed to frown ; an erro- 
neous supposition in this case, for the 
little turret on the hill is all smiles, gar- 
land-wreathed, happy, and contempla- 
tive in its green old age. 


During his stay at ..\solo Browning 
('ommonly breakfasted and lunched in 
his 0'\\ n rooms, and dined with Mrs. 
Bronson-that ::\lr8. Arthur Bronson to 
whom he dedicates his last book of 
versel3, and \\ horn he thanks in his pref- 
ace for "yet another e!.peripnce of the 
gracious hospitality now bestowed on me 
for so many a year." It will be for abler 
pens to trace the portrait of the friend 
he loved und honored. Suffice it to RIW 
here that to her he o"ed those da\s òf 
peaceful rest and happiness that màrked 
the last chaptpr of his life. She it ,,"fiS 
who haa selected tho E:limple rooms, 
which she knew were so well suitpd to 
his taste. ""here it cOlùd be avoided, he 
should in no way feel ill<lehte(l to her or 
her kind forethought. He should follow 
his own devices and live just as he liked. 
And so it was. He would take 8 lon
 
wnlk with his sister in the morning, and 
on his return would work for a couple 
of hours. Then, aftpr ha\ ing dOll( fun 
justice to Signora Tahac('hi's mn.ccaroni 
or risotto, he and :\Iiss Browning- went 
to spenù the rest of the dllY wi t h their 
friend. .\fh'r 8 three o'clock teo. they 
uSlln.llv dro\ e out. mostly to some diå- 
tant pÌn.('e, far away arro
s cOUlltQ. 
It WitS on one of these occasions, on 
the 1'00.(1 to lJn,;sano, that Browning bit 
upon the title he would g'Îve hi:i volunl( 
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BROWNING'S ASOLO. 


of poems. His son suggesting that it 
should in some way be connected with 
the name of Asolo, he bethought him- 
self of the verb asolare. "Have you a 
good dictionary?" he asked his hostess; 
"I feel sure it was Cardinal Bembo who 
used the word, but I must look it up." 
He did, the well-known result being the 
adoption of the title, and the explana- 
tion given in the introduetory lines. 
At 1\lrs. Bronson's it had become 
quite self-understood that he should 
come and go as he liked, and that he 
should consider "La 1\lura" as nluch 
his home as he would his own house. 
A spacious loggia had recen tlJ been 
added to the old building, virtually 
forming a new room, roofed in, but 
open to the air on three sides. Here 
Browning spent many an hour, walking 
up and down, or reading in the arm- 
chair that his obliging friend, the bar- 
ber, had insisted on sending him. Here 
he would sit and" drink in the air," as 
he used to say, never tiring of the love- 
ly view before him. 
He would hurrv home lest he should 
miss the sunset 
s seen from that log- 
gia. He loved to watch the deepen- 
ing and growing shadows rising be- 
neath his feet; and the clouds, too, as 
they gathered, dark and aggressive, or 
brighter and promising peace for the 
morrow. 
A constant source of enjoyment to 
him was an old spinet, marked and 
dated: Ferdinando Ferrari, Ravenna, 
1522. Knowing how much this little 
instrument had given him pleasure dur- 
ing former stays at her house in Venice, 
his hostess had had it brought to Asolo, 
and, here as there, he delighted in play- 
ing upon it of an evening; simple, rest- 
ful melodies that had been familiar to 
him for years, or quaint scraps of early 
German or Italian music. 
From the spinet he would go to 
the books. " 'Yhat have you got?" he 
asked the first evening of his stay. 
"'That shall I read to you? Shake- 
speare? 'Vhat! you don't mean to say 
you haven't brought your Shakespeare! 
I anl shocked." 
On this, as on other occasions, he was 
always most deprecatory when, as natu- 
rally happened, he was asked to read 
something of his own. But the new edi- 


tion of his works which he had presented 
to his friend, being at hand, he would 
take down a volume and relate, in his 
own words, and with his unaffected in- 
tonation, the story of a Paracelsus or a 
Strafford. And that would afterward 
lead him to speak with ever fresh enthu- 
siasm of the historical associations con- 
nected with such names. In the course 
of the exhaustive studies that always 
preceded the composition of any work 
of his, he had made himself intimately 
acquainted with every fact concerning 
the lives of those whonl he intended to 
depict. 'Vhatever detail history has 
preserved, be it ever so distantly con- 
nected with his subject, he made his 
own ; and what his n1Índ had once as- 
similated, his memory ever retained. 
As he visited the places associated with 
his heroes, he would pick up a thread 
here, give a novel interpretation there, 
till JOu would be carried away by the 
matter as well as by the simple forms in 
which he cast his knowledge. 
The pilgrim to Asolo would naturally 
look about for some clew to the poems 
written there. He would hope to meet 
with some of the models, animate or in- 
animate, that might have suggested one 
or the other of the" Facts and Fancies." 
But, reticent as Browning always was 
concerning his work, even with those 
nearest to him, he has left no trace to 
guide us. 
It was quite exceptional, when one 
day, returning from a drive, he said: 
" I've composed a poem since we've been 
out; it is all in my head, and when I 
get home I will write it down." 
""-hat is it about!" very naturally 
asked his companions. 
" No, no, no, that I won't say; you 
know I never can speak of what I am 
writing." 
"Ah, but now you have told us so 
much, you must tell us all," pleaded 
1\1rs. Bronson; and as she resolutely de- 
clared she would not take no for an 
answer, he gave way and said: 
" Very well, then, I will tell you; it i!ol 
all about the ladies wearing birds in 
their hats. I've put it pretty strong, 
and I don't know how they'll like it." 
The proof-sheets of his book of poems 
he had given to 1\lrs. Bronson. 
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"Did )'OU Unt lûrstullIl thcm ull ?" he 
asked. "Did )'ou understand the Flute 
)[usie? Ah, not fIuite; well, Aomo 
day I'll tell JOU all ahout it." But tllü 
day nm er came ! He little knew that 
he was postponing it for('\ er, happily 
ignorant us ll(
 was of his gradually ap- 
proaching end, On one ocea::;ioIl, w}ll'U 
speaking of the 
Isil() Il
fantil', which he 
hopclI to transforJll into n. Aummer 
dwelling, he sai(l = "It is more for Pen; 
I may not enjoy it long. but I ùo think 
I am good for allother ten years." 
l.'he .At:;ilo Infanlilt J stalHls OI)posite 
the loggia. on the ridge of the hills that 
push forward in to the valley; it is a 
large, unfiuis}wd huil( ling, originally in- 
tended to do service as a sehool-house. 
This from the first attracted Brown- 
ing's notiee, and the desire soon aro
(' to 
become the owner of it, and to con vprt 
it into a residence. "If it were mine I 
would call it l>ippa's Tower," he said. 
Pippn. and her sister weavers were oftpn 
uppermost in his mind, and he would 
tell how formerly the girls used to sit 
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at their" ork in the doorways all alour r 
. .... 
tho .<o:olto -I ol"tÙ.i u,lld \\ca\c cheerful 
F,OI1
S into their weh. 
O\\ tIw trade 
has gom. to Corn udu and cls(>\\ hl'r(', and 
tan brick C}JÍIUlle
H ar the raIJ
 iug- 
points of the "orkerb. 
Bro\\ llin
 ha.d \'if:.ioDS of "hat he 
\\ mIld lik() to do for tll(' poor gir1'i tIJU
 
tliRpoh
e"'
ea, shuuld he comc to live 
among them, ,isioDs that may } et be 
realized hv thoso "lIo hear his lJ1Uue, 
and inherit hiM world-\\ide S) mputLie8. 
K egotiations were opened with the 
TO"1l Council \\ith the ,iewof ßrquir- 
ing the huil(ling aIHl grouuds to 1) . ded- 
icated to Pippo.. It waq the firHt time 
that municipal property \\I1H to h(. sold, 
80 the mattpr ha(l ('an.full\" to he ('011- 
sidered b
. thuse in authority. l.'l1e ne- 
gotiations took their due course, but 
ala
! they ea.me to a clo
e too late; the 
intending tenant was Dever to obtain 
pos
ession; the ùay and hour that a 
fn.Yorahle decision was arrived at, "fiH 
also the day anù hour of the poet's 
death. 
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B}' Tb01JlL1S NdsOll PLlge. 


f.i
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: :
,-. ,,-:- ... ,= SIl\I'S father died at 
I', .:,;, .:;#.. 
'J Get t y s bur g; up 
\ .,;' J fCJl f
] agaim;t the Stune 
I '";. . . '; Fe 11 c e: wen t to 

' ;;; I " : -
 
e",,'en ,in a char- 

;

 ..,.,?s lOt of fire on that 
;.,
 :; , 
 

 :

 fateful day WhCll 


 _"l'..-----r

 the issue between 
the t" 0 parts of the country was de- 
cicletl: when the slaug'hter on the COll- 
federate side waq fmch that afh'r the 
battle a lieutenant was in charge of a 
re
im{'nt, and a major cOlUllI:uHle(l a 
hri

a.df'. 
This fact waR much to .Jim, though no 
oue knew it: it tempered hiH mind: 
ruled hiR life. He neH'r remembered 
the time when he did not know the 
story his mother, in her worn black 
(Ires!>; and with Ilf'r palo fare, nsell to tell 
him of the bulld-dellt.e(l sword amI 
faded red sash which hung on the cham- 
ber wall. 


They were the poorest peoplf' in the 
neighborhood. Ever
. body was poor, 
for the counh r In.y ill the tra('k of the 
nrlllies, and the "war Lall H\H:pt the 
country a.'i dean as a finoI'. l3ut tho L'p- 
tOlls were the poorest e'en in that ('0111- 
lllunity. ütherH recupera.tml, pulle(l 
themselves together, and began after a 
time to get up. The rptow.. got fIatter 
than t lu>\" were hefore. The feuc(.,., (tlU' 
fe\\ that were left) rottf'll; tllf' fields 
grew up in s."1.s
afrns aml pin('
; tho 
ha.rns hlew do" 1l ; the hous{>s de('n.,p.d ; 
the ditches tìIle(l; t he chills came. 
"They're the shift1es 'es' peopl in the 
worl'," sn.id 'rr
. 'Yll
oner with a 
hade 
of nspprity in hf'r \"oi('e (or Wf1S it satis- 
faction ?). .lirs. ,rag'OIwr'l; husband bud 
lwf'n in a homb-pronf lluring the \\:lr, 
wlwu Jim Cpton. ,Jim's father. was" ith 
his compan
'. He lUl(l managed to kf'f'p 
his teams from t1w qunrterm:1str
, nUtl 
had turut'tl up .,,{ter the war the riche
t 
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man in the neighborhood. He liycd 
on old Colonel Duval's place, which he 
bought for Confederate money. 
"They're the shiftlesses' people in the 
worl'," said ::\lrs. 'Yagonel". ":\lrs. Up- 
ton ain't got any spirit: she jus' sets 
still and cries her eyes out." 
This was true, every word of it. And 
so was something else that )lrs. 'Vago- 
ner said in a tone of reprobation, about 
"people who made their beds having to 
lay on them;" this process of incubation 
being too well known to require further 
discussion. But what could 
Irs. Upton 
do? She could not change the course 
of Destiny. One-especially if she is a 
widow with bad eyes, and in poor health, 
living on the pool'est place in the State 
-cannot stop the stars in their courses. 
She could not blot out the past, nor 
undo what she had done. She would 
not if she could. She could not undo 
what she had done when she ran away 
with Jim and married him. She would 
not if she could. At least the memory 
of those three years was her's, and 
nothing could take it from her-not 
debts, nor courts, nor anything. She 
knew he was wild when she married 
him. Certainly 
lrs. "
agoner had been 
careful enough to tell her so, and to tell 
everyone else so too. She would never 
forget the things she had said. 1\lrs. 
'Vagoner never forgot the things the 
young girl said either-though it was 
more the way she had looked than 
what she had said. And when :\1rs. 
"'Tagoner descanted on the poverty of 
the Uptons she used to end with the 
declaration: ,,"T ell, it ain't any fault of 
mine: she can't blanle me: for Heaven 
knows I warned her: I did my duty!" 
Which was true. This was a duty 1\lrs. 
\Vagoner seldom omitted. 1\lrs. L-Cpton 
never thought of blaming her, or anyone 
else. X ot all her poverty ever drew one 
complaint from her lips. She simply 
sat down under it, that was all. She 
did not expect anything else. She had 
given Jim to the South as gladly as any 
woman ever gave her heart to her love. 
She would not undo it if she could-not 
even to have him back, and God knew 
how much she wanted him. Was not 
his death glorious-his name a heritage 
for his son? She could not undo the 
debts which encumbered the land; nor 


the interest which swallowed it up; nor 
the suit which took it from her-that is 
all but the old house and the two poo;' 
worn old fields which were her dower. 
She would have given up those too if it 
had not been for her children, Jim ana 
Kitty, and for the little old enclosure on 
the hill under the big thorn-trees where 
they had laid him when they brought 
hiIn back. :K 0, she could not undo the 
past, nor alter the present, nor change 
the future. So what could she do? 
In her heart 1\1rs. Wagoner was glad 
of the poverty of the Uptons ; not merely 
glad in the general negative way which 
warms the bosoms of most of us as '\\e 
consider how much better off we are 
than our neighbors-the" Lord-I-thank- 
thee- that- 1- am- not- as- other- men- are" 
way-but l\1rs. 'Vagoner was glad posi- 
tively. She was glad that any of the 
Uptons and the Duvals were poor. One 
of her grandfathers had been what 1\lrs. 
'Vagoner (when she mentioned the mat- 
ter at all) called "
lanager" for one of 
the Duvals. She was aware that most 
people did not accept that term. She 
remembered old Colonel Duval-the 
old Colonel-taU, thin, white, grave, 
aquiline. She had been dreadfully 
afraid of him. She had had a feeling of 
satisfactioll at his funeral. It was like 
the feeling she 11ad when she learned 
that Colonel Duval had not forgiven 
Betty nor left her a cent. 
}1
s. 'Vagoner used to go to see 
1\1rs. Upton-she went frequently. She 
carried her things - especially ad vice. 
There are people whose visits are like 
spells of illness. It took 1\lrs. Upton a 
fortnight to get over one of her visits 
-to convalesce. 1\lrs. 'Vagoner was a 
mother to her: at least she herself said 
so. In some respects it was rather akin 
to the substance of that llanle which 
forms in vinegar. It was bard to swal- 
low: it galled. Even 1\1:rs. Upton's gen- 
tleness was overtaxed-and reb('lleJ. 
She had stood all the homilies-all U]e 
advice. But when :\Irs. 'Yagoner, with 
her lips drawn in, after wringing her 
heart, recalled to her the warning she 
had given her before she married, she 
stopped standing it. She did not sa)' 
much; but it was enough to make l\Irs. 
'Vagoner's stiff bonnet-bows tremble. 
11rs. 'Yagoner walked out feeling chills 
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down her spine, as if COIOlWI Duval werp 
at her heels. She had Ineant to talk 
nhout scnding .Jim to 8('bool ; at least she 
said so. She (,OIHlolcd with eycry one in 
the neighborhuod 011 the "\\ret
hcd ig- 
norance "in which Jim wa:i gro\' ing up, 
"working like R. common I1í'gro." Sh( 
called him" thnt ugly hoy." 
,Jim \\aH ugl}'-vcry ugly. He was 
elim, re<l-lw:t<l('(l, frecklí' - faced, wen.1.- 
eyed; he stOOPí't1 awl he stamlllPrell. 
Yet there wa
 something about him, 
with his thin features, which madf" one 
look twice. )[rs. 'Vagoner used to 
suy she did not know where that bo
' 
got all his ugliness from, for she must 
admit his father was ra.ther good-look- 
ing before he became HO bloated, and 
Betty Duval would have been "passa- 
ble" if she had har! any "vivacit
.." She 
was careful in her limitations, 
Irs. ".. ag- 
oner wa
. Some women will not admit 
others are pretty, no matter what the 
<1ifference in their ages: they fí'el as if 
they were making admissions aaainst 
themsplyes. 
Once when he was a hoy 
rrA. "'Y'agoner 
had the good taste to refer in Jim's pres- 
cnce to his "homeliness," a term with 
which sbe sugar-coated her insult. JiUl 
grinned ana Rhuftled his feet, and then 
said, "Kitty's pretty." It was true: Kitty 
was prett.y : she had eyes and hair. You 
eould not look at her without seeing 
them-big hrown eyes, and brown, 
tumbled hnir. IGttv was fifteen-two 
years younger than Jim in 187-. 
Jim never went to school. They \\ en' 
too poor. ,All he knew his motIler taught 
him and he got out of the few old books 
in the book-ca
e left by the war-oat! 
volumes of the ".. 3.yprl('j. novels, and the 
Spectator, "Don Quixot('," and 0. few oth- 
cr
, stained and hatterel1. He l'ould not 
have gone to school if there had hí'í'n a 
school to go to: Le hat! to work: work, 
as :\Irs. 'Vagoner had truthfully said, 
"like a common nigger." Hi' did not 
mind it; a hiI'd born in a cage cannot 
mind it much. The pitiful pm-t is, it 
does not know nnything el
e. Jin} did 
not know anything else. Ho tli(l not 
mind an) thing nluch - except chillM. 
He even got used to them; would just 
lie down nnd Hlmk(> for all honr .md 
then go to ploughing again n.s ROOD 
3.H the ague "as over, with the fO\ er 
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on him. He haa to plough ; for corn 
"as neccRsary. Ho ha.t! thi!i comppIl.- 
I:;,ttion: he "as "orehippf'd hy two peo- 
ph.-his mother Bnd Kitt
.. If other 
peo})lc thought him ugl) , thí'}' thought 
him beautiful. If otllf'rR thought him 
dull, they thought him "ondcrfull) 
dever; if ot}wrs thought him ignoran t, 
th('\. knew how" if:) he \\ os. 
'Irs. t.;pton's eyes wpre had; hut she 
Raw enough to s(>( .Jim: the light callie 
into the house" ith him. Kitty a:;n.t awl 
gazeù at him with Hpeechleæ admira- 
tion; hung on hi
 worc1s, which "ere 
few; watched for hiH smile, "hich "as 
rare. He repaid it to her b} being-Jim. 
He slayed for her; waite<1 for her (when 
a 1>0)' waits for his little Rister it is 801Ilf"- 
thing) ; played with her when he ha(l 
time (this also was something) madl.- 
traps for her; caught her young equir- 
rels ; was at once hí'r sla.ve and her idol. 
As he grew up he did not have time to 
play. He had to plough: "just like a 
common nigger," l\IrH. 'Vagoner said. 
In this she spoke the truth. 
It is a curious thing that farming 
paid hetter shortly after tlw war than 
it did later. Lauds fell. Times gre\\ 
harder. They were alwa
's growing 
harder witb Jim. The lawl was \\ ork- 
cd out. Gua.no was JleCPSRarv to makc 
anything grow. Guano was hought on 
credit. The crops woulll not pay. Se,- 
eral summers there "a
 drouth ; crop!-' 
failed. Oue of the t\\ 0 old mul('
 he 
had dieit ; Jim ploughed with one. 1'hen 
he broke his leg. ".hen he got about 
again he WaH lame: the leg had t:ìhort- 
ened. 
"They're the Hl1iftl(>s
('
' folk
 in the 
worl'," said )11'8. ".agouer; "the
' Cflu't 
blame me. Heaven kno" s I tolll-" 
etc. 'Vhieh waR true-more than tru('. 
.Jim plouglwd on. 01l1
' slower t1uLD 
e' er, thinner than e\ cr. sIc 'pier than 
eyer. 
One dny Homet hing hap}>f'nea \, hieh 
wake<l him up. It \\as a HUllday. They 
went to church; they ah,aY8 \\"('111 to 
church-old St. \nn's"-\\ 11('{1(:'\"<'1" thcrp 
Wa.H sCl'"\ice. 'l'here "a
 scrvice then- 
sinl"e the war onh' every fil"ht antI third 
SlUHlay, und C'\ 
'ry of her fifth Hun- 
aay. The CptOll'i ana tlw Dunùs hu,d 
he
n ve:;trvmen from the t
me they haa 
brought tiw hrieks o\"('r from J:ngbnd, 
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generations ago. They had sat, one 
family in one of the front semicircular 
pews "'on one side the chancel, the other 
family in the other. )lrs. Upton, after 
the war, had her choice of the pews; 
for all had gone but herself, Jim, and 
IGtty. She had changed, the Sunday 
after her marriage, to the Upton side, 
and she clung loyally to it ever after. 
1'.lrs. \Yagoner had taken the other pew 
-a cold, she explained at first, had made 
her deaf. She always spoke of it af- 
terward as "our pew." (The Billings, 
from which l\Irs. 'Vagoner came, had 
not been Episcopalians until 1\lrs. 'Vag- 
oner married.) Carrie \Yagoner, who 
was a year older t.han Kitty, used to sit 
by her 1l1Other, with her big hat and 
brown hair. Jim, in right of his sex, sat 
in the end of his pew. 
On this Sunday in question Jim drove 
his mother and Kitty to church in the 
horse cart. The oìd carriage was a 
wreck, slowly dropping to pieces. The 
chickens roosted in it. The cart was 
the only vehicle remaining which had 
t\VO sound wheels, and even one of 
these "wabblec1" a good deal, and the 
cart was" shackling." But straw placed 
in the bottom made it fairly comfort- 
able. Jim always had clean straw in it. 
His mother and Kitty noticed it. Kitty 
looked so well. They reached church. 
The day was warm, l\Ìr. Bickersteth was 
dry. Jim went to sleep during the ser- 
mon. He frequently did this. He had 
been up since four. 'Vhen service was 
over he partially waked-about half- 
waked. He was standing in the aisle 
moving toward the door with the rest 
of the congregation. A voice behind 
him caught his ear: 
"\Vbat a lovely girl Kitty Upton is." 
It was 1\lrs. Harrison, who lived at the 
other end of the parish. Jim knew the 
voice. Another voice replied : 
"If she only were not always so 
sbabby!" Jim knew this one also. It 
was 1\lrs. 'Vagoner's. Jim waked. 
"Yes, but even her old darned dress 
cannot hide her. She reminds me of 
-" Jim did not know what it was to 
which 1\lrs. Harrison likened her. But 
he knew it was something beautiful. 
"Yes," said Mrs. \Yagoner; then 
added, " Poor thing, she's got no educa- 
tion, and never will have. To think 


that old Colonel Duval's fam'bly's come 
to this! 'V ell, they can't blame me. 
They're clean run to seed." 
Jim got out into the air. He felt sick. 
He had been hit vitally. This was what 
people thought! and" it was trne. He 
went to get his cart. (He did not speak 
to Kitty.) His home came before his 
eyes like a photograph: fences down, 
gates gone, hou!:ies ruinous, fields bar- 
ren. It came to him as if stamped on 
the retina by a lightning-flash. He had 
worked-worked hare1. But it was no 
use. It was true: they were" clean run 
to seed." He helped his mother and 
Kitty into the cart silently-doggedly. 
Kitt,y smiled at him. It hurt him like a 
blow. He saw every worn place, every 
darn in her old dress, and little, faded 
jacket. 1\lrs. \Vagoner drove past them 
in her carriage, leaning out of the win- 
dow and calling that she took the lib- 
erty of passing as she drove faster than 
they. Jim gave his old mule a jerk 
which made him throw up his head and 
wince with pain. He was sorry for it. 
But he had been jerked up short him- 
self. He was quivering too. 


ll. 


ON the following Friday the Presi- 
dent of one of the great railway lines 
which cross Virginia was in his office 
when the door opened after a gentle 
knock and some one entered. (The of- 
fices of presidents of railroads had not 
then become the secret and mysterious 
sanctums which they have since become.) 
The President was busily engaged with 
two or three of the Directors, wealthy 
capitalists from the North, who had 
come down on important business. He 
was very
 llluch engrossed; and he did 
not look up directly. \Yhen he did he 
saw stan(1ing inside the door a queer 
figure-long, slim, angular - a man 
who looked a boy, or a boy who looked 
like a man-red-headed, freckle-faced, 
bashful-in a coat too tight even for his 
thin figure, breeches too short for his 
long legs; his hat was old and brown; 
his shirt was clean. 
" \Vell, what do you want?" The 
President was busy. 
It was Jim. His face twitched several 
times before any sound came: 
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u_ _ 1- w- w- w wnnt t- t- t- to ge- 
get a plaeC'." 
" This is not the pInee to get it. I have 
uo placo for you." 
Thc Presi<<lent tnrnetl hack to hi" 
fri<'lHls. At the end of ten minutes, 8('0- 
ing one of his visitors look toward t1. 
door, he stoPPt'<l in the middl(. of a S<'11- 
tellct' and glanced arol1ud. 
Tho figure was still there-motion- 
le
s. 'rhe }>resident thought he had been 
out. He had not. 
" '" ell ?" His key was high. 
,. -:- - - - 1- 1- w- w- want to- to 
get a place." 
" I told you I had no place for Jon. 
Go to the :;uperinten<lent." 
"- - - 1- rye ù- b- h- been to him." 
" 'Yell, what did he say?" 
" Si- si- si- says he L ain't got any 
place. " 
h ,r ell, I haven't finy. Go to ::\11'. 
Blake. ,. 
"- - - rye 1>- ùeen to ltÍ1Il." 
" "Tell, go to-to-" The President 
WUH looking for a paper. It oceupicd 
his mind. He did not think anv fur- 
ther of Jim. nut Jim was there. .. 
" - - Go- go where? ,. 
"011, I don't know-go anywhere-go 
out of here." 
Jim's face worked. He turned and 
went slowly out. .As hf> reached the 
door hp said. : 
,. Go- go- good-eyellil1g, g- gentle- 
IJ1('n. " 
The }>resi<lenfs heart reh'llted: "Go 
to the Superintendent," he called. 
X ext day he was engaged \\ ith hiH 
DirectorH when the door opened and the 
same apparition stepped within-tall, 
slim, reel-haired, with hi
 little, tight 
("oat, short trousers, and eleau shirt. 
The President frowned. 
" 'Yell, what is it? " 
" - - - 1- 1- I w- w- w- went to- to 
the s- s- Huperilltew1eut." 
"'fell, what ahout it?" 
"y- y- you told me t- to go- go 
to him, H- e- e ain't got any })!:tce." 
The Directors Hllliled. One of t 1)('111 
leaned back in his chair, took out a cigar 
1l1H1 preparPll to cut the end. 
" ',"{'li, I can't help it. I haven't auy- 
thing for J ou. I told J'ou that yester- 
da.y. You must not come here hother- 
ing rue; get out." 
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.Jim stooù still-perfect1J" motionless. 
He lookecl n.q if II(' had he('D there &1- 
waYI:5-would he t}wrc Uh\aYH. '1'L 
Director ",ith the l"igar, ha\ing cut it, 
took out a gold makh-bo'"<, and opened 
it 
lowly, loo1.ing at .Jilll witI. an UJllu
('(1 
smile. Thu }J res i<1ent frowlled and 
olwne<1 his mouth to orùer him ouL 
Hp changpd 11Ïs min(l. 
" 'Yhat is your name? " 
".T- J- James Upton." 
" ,rll('re from?" 
Jim told him. 
""llOSC son fire you?" 
"C- c- c- Captain J- J- James Up- 
ton's." 
"'Yhat ! You don't look much lik 
him ! " 
Jim t;huftled one fuot. One còrnC'r of 
his 1l1Outh h\ itehcù up curiouHI.}. It 
lllight lmye ùeen a smile. He loolcd 
straight at the bhnk wall before him. 
"You are not much like your mother 
either-I used to know her ab a girl. 
How's that? " 
Jim t;buftted the other foot a little. 
"n- 1'- run to seed, I reckon." 
The President was a farmer-prided 
himself on it. The reply pIc.a.sed him. 
He toueLea a bell. A derk entered. 
"Ask 1\[1'. 'Yake to come here." 
"Can \ ou carry a barrel of flour? t) 
he asI{ed Jim. . 
" 1- I"ll get it there," 
aid Jim. He 
leaned a little forward. 
" Or a R'lck of !'1alt? They are right 
heavy." 
" Ì- 1- I'll get it there," said Jim. 
1\11'. 'Y ake appeared. 
" \Vrite ::\Ir. Day to gi\{. thi:-; mall a 
place as ùrakeman." 
"Yes, Fiir. COIne this "a
'." TLil-3 to 
,Tim. 
Jim electrified them all h.y suddenly 
bursting out cr) ing. 
The tension had 
ri\"ell \\ a
. Hc 
\\"
ùked up to the wnll ßDd leaned hi...: 
heac1 aaainst it with his face on hi... arm, 
shaking from head to foot, 
ohbil1
 
alow 1. 
"Thank YOU, I-I'm ever bO much. 
oùliacd to y
u," hL Bobue(1. 
Th___ Pre
idt'llt rose .md wull\.ell rapid- 
ly about the room. 
. Suddenly Jim tunwJ n.n(1. with hi 
arm o\"er l
is (>
.es, Ill.hl out his hauel k 
t1lc' Pn.sic1t'ut. 
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"Good by." Then he went out. 
There was a curious smile on the faces 
of the Directors as the door closed. 
"'Yell, I never saw anything like that 
before," said one of them. The President 
said nothing. 
"Run to seed," quoted the oldest of 
the Directors, "rather good expression! " 
"Damned good seed, gentlemen," 
said the President, a little shortly. 
"Duval and Upton-that fellow.s father 
was in my cmnmand. Died at Gettys- 
burg. He'd fight hell." 
Jim got a place-brakeman on a 
freight- train. That night Jim wrote a 
letter home. You'd have thought he 
had been elected president. 
It was a hard life: harder than most. 
The work was hard, the fare was hard; 
the life was hard. Standing on top of 
rattling cars as they rushed along in 
the night around curves, over bridges, 
through tunnels, with tlle rain and snow 
pelting in your face, and the tops as 
slippery as ice. There was excitement 
about it, too: a sense of risk and danger. 
Jim did not mind it much. He thought 
of his mother and Kitty. 
There was a freemasonry among the 
men. All knew each other; hated or 
liked each other; nothing negative 
about it. 
It was a bad road. 'V onm than the 
average. Twice the alllount of traffic 
was done on the single track that 
should have been done. Result was 
men were ground up-lllOre than on 
most roads. ::\ilore men were killed in 
proportion to the number employed 
than were killed in service during the 
war. The esprit dp C01])S was strong. 
l\'Ien stood by their trains and by each 
other. 'Vhen a man left his engine in 
sight of trouble, the authorities n1ight 
not know about it, but the men did. 
Unless there was cause he had to leave. 
Sarn 'V ray left his engine in sight of a 
broken bridge after he reversed. The 
engine stopped on the track. The of- 
ficers never knew of it; but "or ray and 
his fireman both changed to another 
road. 'Yhen a man even got slmky and 
began to run easy, the superintendent 
might not mind it; but the men did: 
he had to go. A man had to have not 
only courage but nerve. 
Jim was not especially popular among 


men. He was reserved, slow, awlnvan1. 
He was" pious" (that is, did not swear). 
He was " stuck up " (did not tell" funny 
things," by which was meant vulgar 
stories; nor laugh at them either). And 
according to Dick Rail, he was " stingy 
as h-1." 
rfhese things were not calculated to 
make him popular, and he was not. He 
was a sort of butt for the free and easy 
men who lived in their cabs and ca- 
booses, obeyed their" orders," and own- 
ed nothing but their overalls and their 
shiny Sunday clothes. He was good- 
telnpered, though. Took all their gibes 
and "dev'ling" quietly, and for the most 
part silently. So, few actually disliked 
him. Dick Rail, the engineer of his 
crew, was one of those few. Dick" de- 
spised" him. Dick was big, brawny, 
coarse: coarse in looks, coarse in talk, 
coarse in feeling, and when he had 
liquor in him he was mean. Jim 
" bothered" him, he said. He n1ade 
JÜn's life a burden to him. He laid 
himself out to do it. It beeame his oc- 
cupation. He thought about it when 
Jim was not present; laid plans for it. 
There was something about Jim that 
was different from most others. 'Vhen 
Jim did not laugh at a "hard story," 
but just sat still, some men would stop ; 
Dick always told another harder yet, 
and called attention to Jim's looks. His 
stock was inexhaustible. His mind was 
like a spring which ran muddy water; 
its flow was perpetual. The men 
thought Jim did not mind. He lost 
three pounds; which for a man who 
was six feet (and would have been six 
feet two if he had been straight) and 
who weighed 122, was considerable. 
It is astonishing how one man can 
create a public sentiment. One woman 
can ruin a reputation as effectually as a 
churchfu1. One bullet can kill a man 
as dead as a bushel, if it hits him right. 
So Dick Rail injured Jim, for Dick wa:s 
an authority. He swore the biggest 
oaths, wore the largest watch-chain, 
knew his engine better and Rat it stead- 
ier than any man on tbe road. He had 
bad a passenger train again and again, 
but be was too fond of whiskey. It was 
too risky. Dick affected Jim's standing: 
told stories about him: made his life a 
burden to him. " He shan't stay on the 
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rond," he uscll to F;a.y. " Hc's f;tingif'l"n 
-. Carrips his \ ic1un]'J about \\ ith 
him-I l>'lien. Ill' HleepH with Olll' 0' them 
J-taliull'i in a goo(ls Lo:\.." 'J'hiH was 
tl"llf'-at lcast about carr.ving his food 
"ith him. ('flU' n'st wn.
 Dick's humor.) 
:\Jf'13tiing ('ost too much. Thc tirHt two 
mouths' pa.v went to settle an uld gnano- 
Lill; hut the thirtl month's was Jim'H. 
Tlu.' dav h{' dn'w that II fattclwd II. 
good d
al. \t l
llst. Iw loob.ed so. It 
Wll
 ei
hty-two dollars (for Jim ran 
e\.tra runs-mado douhl(' tinH_ \du'u- 
ever hc could). ,Jim hac! ncn'r had so 
mnch moncy in hi" life; had hardly 
cver Sf'f'll it. H(' waBu.d about thè 
RtrC(,ts tlHLt night till nearly mitlnigLt, 
feeling the w:ul of notes in his breast- 
pocket. Xext ùay a 1JOX went do\\n the 
country, ana It letter with it, anù that 
night jim could not have bought achp\\ 
of tobacco. The ne\.t letter he got from 
hOllle was heavy. .Jim smih'd ovcr it n. 
goo.! deal, and {'ried a little too. H( 
wondered how I\.ittv looked in her new 
dress, and if the l;
U'rel of flour lua(k, 
gom} 1Jread; a.ml if his mother's sha.wl 
\\ a'l "arm. 
Onc day he was changed to thc pas- 
senger scrvice, t11p exprcss. It wa
 a 
promotion, paid morp, and relie\ed him 
from Dick R:lÍ1. He had some queer 
e:\.periencl's heing ortlered around, hut 
LL Hwnllowed them all. He had not 
been there three weeks when )[1's. Wag- 
Oller \\as a passenger on the train. 
Carry wa
J with her. They ha.c1 Ilion:d 
to town. ph. 'YagOl1l'r was interestl'cl 
in railroa.d develo}>luent.) 'Irs. 'Vag-- 
oner ('aIled him to her 'ieat, anel talh.ell 
to him-in a loud voice. 1\lr8. 'Va.goner 
had a loud voice. It had the "carn"- 
in
" qnality. 
he c1itl not shale hancl
; 
Carry did and sa.iti shc waH so ghul to see 
him: she had been down home the \\ eek 
h(.fore-had S('('ll hi'i 111oth('r ftIlll Kitty. 
:\lr
, 'ra.goner said they still kept thelr 
phntation as a country place. Carry 
Hai(] Kittv lookpd so w('l1. lIpr liew 
.Ircss was lo\"cly. )lrH. "
a
oll('r Ha.icl 
hi!i mother's ('yeS wpre wor
e. She and 
KittJ hs I waÌkeù over to :,ec tllf'lll t() 
RhO\\ KittY'H .lress. She hall prolllis(.d 
that :\h-. 'Yagoncr would do what he 
could for him on the road. 
Next month .Tim wput ha('k to thp 
freight service. He pn'{errf'c1 Dick Hail. 
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He got him. lJich. WÐ.A "01'SP than c' -1', 
his appctitõ '\\8M \'.Iwtt (1 hJ uhHtilH 11('(' ; 
hc returned to his attack \\ith ren -\\f.t! 

 
t. Iff' n('v('r tin'{l-ue\"pl' tla
g('(1. 
He \\aq P 'rpetual: he \\n.R 1'('11101 
If'BS. Ho wade Jim'H life a \\il.1c.rn 'hH. 

Jilll ..aid l1()thil1
, ju
t slouchul alonh 
silcntcr thlLll C\l,r, cf11Ïf'Ì(.r than (.\"( 1', 
clot:if'r than e\ 'r. IIp took to going 
to another ('Iaurch on Hunùs)- than 
thc ono hp had ntt(.wlc.(l. 11. mono faHh- 
ionable one than that. The"
 f\gOUPI1i 
w('nt there. .Jim sat far hack in tJu.' 
gallery, V('Q' far ha('k \\ h(.1'(' lw coul(l 
just see the top of CaIT)'s head, her hi
 
hat awl her fu,cp, nnd ('ould not t:i e 
IrH. 
'Yagoner, \\ ho Hat Ilt'3.n'r tIl(' galierJ. It 
had a curiou'J eflcct on him: 11(' ne\('}" 
weut to slpe}> there. He took to going 
up-tO\\ II walking' h.v the Htore8-100kin
 
in at the wilHlo\\H of tailorH ancI ('loth- 
iers. Once he actuullJ '\\ ent into a sho]) 
ßnd a.sket! O}(, price of a ncw suit of 
clothcs. (II llce(led thcm hadly.) Th( 
tailor unfolded IllallY rolls of cloth an.l 
talkecl volublv: bùked him Jizz\. Jim 
loukcd wistf;llly at them, ruhÎ>ed hi... 
hand OYer them softh', fdt UlC' mane\" 
in his pocket; and ca
e Uut. lIe sai;l 
h(' thougLt he mi
ht COlIl
 ill agaiu. 
Xm.t day he did not have thL monc
. 
Kittv wrote him she could not lea, . 
hom"e to go to school on their 111other'H 
ac('ount, hut sho \\ould 1m\" hook", and 
she was learning; she \\ ouid learn' fm
t. 
her mot her wa; tí'aching her; anù he 
was the l)('st hrother in t1w world. tlu' 
whole world; aIHl they lu1.d a t:i 'crct. 
hut he must wait. . 
011(' day .Jim got a hUlllUe. It \\ n.'" 
a new suit of duthcs. On top was n 
lett'r frolù lütb-. This \\as the se- 
cret. She find 'her motll('r had 8('llt 
for the cloth and nUllle them; hoped 
they woultl tit. The\" hat! cried O\'f'r 
the;u. .Jim ('l"ipll fi little too. Hp put 
them 011. TIU'\- ditluot tlt. w.re much 
too largc. Lu
lcr Dick !{airs tlr(\ .Jim 
lUlll (rrOWll ("'P11 thin11er than hefon. 
But ho \\ore thl'm to ('hllrl'h. He fclt 
that it would Iul' e b 'ell uutnlO to hi... 
mothf'r awl Kith' not to "pur them. 
IIf \\U'i HOrry to ;IW('t. Dick Hail on thp 
str(' \t. Dick haa on n bla('b. hroaflcloth 
('ont, a yc1vf.t \"pst, nnfl huW.-dw(,kf (1 
trouscn
. 1>ick look(.,l Jim ot'l'r. Jim 
,,;n('e(l, flushed a littl : he wn not RO 
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sunburned now. Dick saw it. Xext 
week Dick caught Jim in a crowd in th(' 
u yard" waiting for their train. He told 
about the meeting. He made a double 
shot. He said, "Jim's in love, he's got 
new clothes! you ought to see 'mIl!" 
Dick was graphic; he wound up: 
"They hung on him like breechin' on 
hIS old mu1e. By -! I b'lieve he was 
too - stingy to buy' em, and made 'em 
himself." There was a shout from the 
crowd. Jim's face worked. There was 
-a handspike lying near and he seized it. 
Someone grabbed him, but he shook 
him off as if he had been a child. 
'Vhy he did not kill Dick no one ever 
knew. He llleant to do it. For some 
time they thought he was dead. He 
laid off for a month. After that Jim 
wore what clothes }Ie chose: no one 
ever troubled him. 
So he went on in the same way: 
slow, sleepy, Rtuttering, thin, stingy, 
ill- dressed, lame, the butt of his tor- 
mentors. 
He was made a fireman; preferred it 
to being a conductor, it led to being 
an engineer, which paid more. He ran 
extra trips whenever he could, up and 
double straight back. He could stand 
an immense amount of work. If he got 
'Sleepy he put tobacco in his eyes to keep 
them open. It was bad for the eyes, 
but waked him up. Kitty was going 
to take music next year, and that cost 
money. He had not been home for sev- 
eral months, but was going at Christ- 
mas. 
They did not have any sight tests 
then. But the new Directory meant to 
be thorough. 1\11'. 'Vagoner had become a 
Director, had his eye on the presidency. 
Tim was one day sent for, asked about 
his eyes; they were bad. There was not 
a doubt about it. They were inflamed; 
he could not see a hundred yards. He 
did not tell them about the extra trips 
and putting the tobacco in them. Dick 
Rail must have told about him. They 
-said he must go. Jim turned white. 
He went to his little room, close up un- 
der the roof of a little house in a back 
street, and sat down in the dark; 
thought about his mother and IGtty, 
and dimly about someone else; wrote 
his mother and IEtty a letter, said he 
was coming home-caHell it "a visit;" 


cried over the leth'r, but was careful 
not to cry on it. He wa:; a real cry- 
baby-Jim was. 
"Just run to seed," he said to him- 
self, bitterly, over and over; "just run 
to seed." Then he went to sleep. 
The following day he went down to 
the railroad. That was the last day. 
N ext day he would be "ofl" The train- 
master saw him and called 11Ím. A spe- 
cial was just going out. The Directors 
were going over the road in the Of- 
ficers' car. Dick Rail was the engineer, 
and his fireman had been taken sick. 
Jim must take the place. Jim had a 
mind not to do it. He hated Dick. 
He thought of how he had pursued him. 
But he heard a voice behind him and 
turned. Carry was standing do" n the 
platform, talking with some elderly gen- 
tlemen. She had on a travelling cap 
and u1ster. She S2.W him and came for- 
ward -a step : 
"How do JOu do ? " she held out her 
little gloved hand. She was going out 
over the road with her father. Jim took 
off his hat and shook hands with her. 
Dick Rail saw him, walked round the 
other side of the engine, and tried to 
take off his hat like that. It was not 
a success ; Dick knew it. JiIn went. 
"'Yho was that?" one of the elderly 
gentlemen asked Carry. 
"An old friend of mine-a gentle- 
man," she said. 
"Rather run to seed-hey?" the old 
fellow quoted, without knowing exactly 
why; for he only half recognized Jim, if 
he recognized him at all. 
They started. It was a bad trip. 
The weather was bad, the road was had, 
the engine bad; Dick bad-worse than 
all. JÌ1n had a had time: he was to be 
off when he got home. "\V}1at would his 
mother and Kitt.y do ? 
Once Carry CaIne (brought by the 
President), and rode in the engine for a 
little while. Jim helped her up and 
spread his coat for her to sit on, put hiH 
overcoat under her feet; his heart waR 
in it. Dick was sullen, and Jim had to 
show her ahout the engine. 'Yhen she 
got down to go back to the car she 
thanked him-she "had enjoyed it 
greatly "-she "would like to try it 
again." Jim smiled. He was almost 
good-looking when he smiled. 



"NUN TO SEED." 


Dick waq meaner than en
r after that, 
slleered at Jim-H\\on' ; hut Jim didn't 
mind it. He was thinking of EiOlJlPOnO 
el:;e, and of tho rain \\ hich would })r('- 
vent her coming again. 
They wer<:
 on the return trip, a.nd 
"ere balf-\\av home when the accident 
hapI)ened. Ìt was just "good dusk," 
Rnd it had l)('cn l'aining all night and 
all day, and the roa<l "as as rotten as 
mud. The special was behind and was 
making up. 
he had thp right of way, 
ILnd she was flying, 
he l'ouIH.le<l a 
curve just ahove a slaall "fill," under 
which was a little Htream, nothing but a 
mere "hranch." In gooc1 wea-ther it 
would never he noticed. The 
ay party 
behind were at dinner. The fÌrHt thing 
they knew, was the sudden jerk which 
carne frOIll reversing the engine at full 
speed, and the grind as the wheels slid 
along under the brakes. 'Ineu they 
stopped with a bump which Hpilled them 
out of their seats, set the lamps to 
swinging, and sent the thing's on the 
b,hle crashing on the floor. Noone was 
hurt,onl)" shaken, and they crowded out 
of the car to learn the cause. They 
found it. The engine was half huried 
in wet earth on thp other side of the 
little washout, with the tender jammed 
up into the cab. The whole was 
wrapped in a dense cloud of es('aping 
Bteam. rrhp noise was terrific. TllP 
big engineer, bare-heade(l and co, ered 
with mud, and with his face deadly 
white, Wn.
1 tr'ying to get down to the en- 
gine. Someone was in there. 
They got hÌIn out after a while (but 
it took some time) and In.id him on the 
ground, wbile a mattress was got. It 
was Jim. 
Carry haù heen weeping. :o;he Hat 
do" n and took his head in her lap, 
and wiped his blackened and bleeding 
fUl'e with her lace handkerchief; and 
sllioothed his wet hair. 


The nc"s!)ap(\r accounts, which are al- 
wa
:i reflections of whai public 
ellti- 
mCllt is, or Rhould be, Hpoke of it-some, 
AR .. n. providential ; "-other
, as " a mi- 
raculous; "-and yet otherR as "a fort- 
unatp" eRCap(\ oIÎ the purt of the l)re9- 
ident Rnd the Directors of the road, 
Rccording to the tendpnci(\s, r('ligiou
 
or otherwise, of their para
raphist:i. 
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They mentioned ('l\sua.llJ that h OJlI
' 
ODO person "ß.ij hurt - an ell1plu) 'C, 
namo not ascertained." And one or 
two hall HOUl(' gush ahout flIP <1('votioll 
of the ùeautiflllyoung la<l
', the daughter 
of one of tlle <lirpf'tors of the road, VI ho 
happene,l to he on the train, fiud WllO, 
" like a ministering angel, held tllf' hea.} 
of the wounded man in her lap after be 
"as talwn frotH thp wreck." \ goo<l 
deal Wu
 made of tl1ÌH !Jieture, w]Ji(.h 
was e"\.tpnsive1y copied. 
Dick Ua.il'l.i Il<,('ount, after be had come 
back from ('firr) ing tll(' hrokpll hody 
down to the olel place in the country, 
filHI helping to lay it away in the old 
ellclmmre under the big trees on th(" 
hill, was tbis : 
" Dv - !" he said, wh('n he stood 
in th; yard, with a holemn-faeed group 
around him, "we were late, and I wo.s 
just shaking 'em up. I had been mean- 
er 'n h('ll to Jim all the trip (I didn't 
know him, and )'ou all didn't nf'ither), 
and I was workin' him for all he "nc.; 
worth, I aidn't give him a minute. The 
Hweat was rolling off him, and I \\as 
damnin' him with every shovelful. 'Ye 
was runnin' under orders to make up, 
ana we wa
 just rounding the curve 
this side of Ridge Hill, when Jim hol- 
lered. He saw it as he raised up "itb 
thc shovel in 11iH hand to wipe the s" cat 
off his face, and he hollered to me, ':\Iy 
God! Look, Dick! Jump!' 
"I looked find Hell was right there. 
He caught the lever aI1d re,'ersed, and 
put on the air before I saw it, and then 
gruhbed DIe, find flung me clean out of 
the cab: '.J UUlp ! ' he says, as h(" g1.\ e 
me a swing. I jumped, e
pectin' of 
course be was comin' too; find as I lit, 
I Raw him turn and cl\t("h the len-r and 
put on the saud. The old engine was 
jnmpin' nigh off the trn('1.. But Rlle 
was too DNtr. In she \\ent, and the 
tender rio"ht on her. You mav till 

 . 
about his eves ù('in' bad; but "hell hf' 
gave me tb:Ìt R\\ing, tl}("
. looked to l.ne 
like coalB of fire, "-hen we got 111m 
out 'twarn't Jim! He warn't nothin' 
hut muù amI a
heR. Ho wfirn't quite 
dead; open('( 1 hi:; eves, find hreathed 
onct or twict ; hut I don't think he knew 
an-çthincr, he waH HO slIu1.Hhed up, "e 
bi
I hÍJ
 out on thp grns
, and that 
)'oung lady took his heaJ in her lap and 
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cried over him (she had come and seed 
him in the engine), and said she knew 
his mother and sister down in the 
country (she nsed to live down there) ; 
they was gentlefolks; that Jim wa
 all 
they had. And when one of them old 
director-fellows who had been swilling 
himself behind thel'e corne aroun,' with 
his kid gloves on and his hands in his 
great-coat pockets, lookin' down, and 
say in' something' about, 'Poor fellow, 
couldn't he 'a jumped? V{hy didn't he 


jump?' I let him have it ; I said, 'Yes, 
and if it haùn't been for him, 
rou and 
I'd both been frizzin' this minute.' 
And the President standin' there said to 
some of theIn, ''1'hat was the same young 
fellow ,,,110 came into my office to get a 
place last :year when you were down, and 
said he had 'run to seed.' 'But,' he 
says, 'Gentlemen, it was d-d good 
seed ! ' " 
How good it was no one knew but 
two weeping women in a lonely house. 


PRESENT IDEALS OF AJ\:\ERICAN UNIVERSITY LIFE. 


By josiab Royce. 


R ECEXTL Y, in looking through 
some papers on file in our college 
library at CaInbridge, I came upon 
a leaflet, dated 
ew York, November 2, 
1853, containing a report of a committee 
of the trustees of Columbia College, upon 
several matters, one of which is "The 
Establishlnent of a University System." 
The report also treats of proposed 
"Changes in the Collegiate Course," and 
defines, according to the ideas of the 
signers, "the ::\Iission of the College." 
This mission is " to direct and superin- 
tend the mental and moral culture." 
"l\Iental and moral discipline, it is 
agreed," says the leaflet, "is the object of 
collegiate education. The mere acquisi- 
tion of learning, however valuable and 
desirable in itself, is subordinate to this 
great work. . The design of a 
college is to make perfect the human in- 
tellect in all its parts and functions; by 
means of a thorough training of all the 
intellectual faculties, to attain their full 
development; and by the proper guid- 
ance of the moral functions, to direct 
them to a proper exertion. To form the 
mind, in short, is the high design of ed- 
ucation as sought in a College Course." 
The report hereupon proceeds to note 
that, unfortunately, this sentiment, "man- 
ifest and just" though it be, "does not 
meet with universal sympathy or acqui- 
escence." "On the contrary, the de- 
mand for what is termed progressive 
knowledge . . . . and for funer 
instruction in what are called the use- 
ful and practical sciences, is at variance 


with this fundamental idea. The pub- 
lic generally, unaccustomed to look 
upon the mind except in connection 
with the body, and to regard it as a 
machine for promoting the pleasures, 
the conveniences, or the comforts of the 
latter, will not be satisfied with a sys- 
tem of education in which they are 
unable to perceive the direct connection 
between the knowledge imparted, and 
the bodily advantages to be gained. 
For this reason, to preserve in some de- 
gree high and pure education and strict 
mental discipline, and to draw as many 
as possible within its influence, we must 
partially yield to those sentiments 
which we should be unable wholly to 
resist." The committee therefore "think 
that while they would retain the system 
having in view the most perfect intel- 
lectual training, they might devise par- 
allel courses, having this design at the 
foundation, but still adapted to meet the 
popular demand." 
After this fashion, then, the Illembers 
of the Columbia committee propose to 
meet the public desire of their time for 
some modification of the traditional 
college course. The report next passes 
on to the question of the establisbment 
of higher H University" courses to sup- 
plement the collegiate work. The 
menlbers of the committee hope the 
desire for such additional instruction 
"may in part be reached by the plan 
suggested by them. But they are ad- 
monished that this design is not free 
from serious difficulties." In conse- 
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quence the committee "simpl)' repurt 
thiH t.mhj('d as ha\ ing enga
ed their 
attentiun." 'I'Ll(' ,. pIau t.;ug

t.;te<1" is 
Him pi)" the et:ita.blishment of "l)a.rall
l 
('our8e8" as 0. concession to popwar ùe- 
mandH. 
The situation nt ColU11l bia in the 
early fifties, as thus displayed, is not 
without decided inter('st (>\"('n to-day. 
\Y p h3.\ û heard of this situation 1I10;.C' 
than once since: On the onc side 
standR the ahstract ideal of Romething 
('1111('<1 "the perfect moral and intel- 
lechml discipline of the mind." On the 
other hand stanùs at least a portion of 
the public, demanding "pra.ctieal and 
progressive knowledge." The lovers of 
the abstract ideal accuse this public of 
being "unuC'C'ustomed to look upon t be 
millCl ex("('pt in cOlluection with the 
body," v.hile they of course imagine 
themselves, as lovers of idcnls, quite 
ahle to aceomplish the fent of "looking 
upon the mind" "ithout any such con- 
nection whatever. They accordingly 
feel awl express RotUe contempt for the 
pen.;ons who cannot follow them in th
ir 
abstractions. But these partiE,ans of the 
ideal are still reluctantly forced to con- 
fess thnt just su('h "looking upon the 
mind in cOllnection with the Lad v," has 
somehow made the Philistine" public 
wealthy, and soeially powerful. Hence 
one must hUlllor the Philistines a little, 
not by ahandoning one's traditions about 
collegiate work, Lut by offering a few 
.. parallel courses" of a more "progres- 
sh"e" sort. ::\Ieanwhile, however, in this 
connection, there soon appears an un- 
eXI)ected bearing of the new unJ('l"t:ìk- 
in
 upon instruction of the higher 
II University" grade. The ne" courses, 
nalIlí'lv, will very naturalh be offered 
to 
r
duateH of the traditional college 
work, whose minds having been more or 
less Dearl
 H perfected" by the best s
.s- 
tem of II intellectunl nnd moral diHei- 
pline," may now be more f'afely tmpplied 
v.ith II progressive knowledge." How- 
ever, one ftels tbat such an undertak- 
ing, e\en in ca
w of graduatp Htudents, 
has its dnngers. On
 is "lLdmonished 
that this design is not free frOln serious 
ditlicultit.s." One is aispoH{>(l to report 
the mere fa.ct that the thing is under 
consideration and to wait further events. 
lly tmch haJting t:iteps, in the l11itlt:;t of 
VOL, X,-40 
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such serious pCI1)I<>xitieH, (lC'Hpite 
;uch 
unfortunate mitmndersta.ndingH of tlJf:.. 
unit
. of life's great businesli-yes, CH.U 
hy IUf.aus of thiH very conflict 1>e1\\ e("n 
the lovers of the U practi("ul uIH1 }>ro- 
greHsi\ e" and th. peo})l - who H look 
upon the mind" out of "connection 
with the bo<1v," ba!-J thf' cause oC tile 
American LrÎiversit
 RIo" l.r and Jct 
happily progn'bHed <<luring' the la8t fOI t} 
ycars, until to-day therp i"i t;0 much to 

ejoice in, and sÙll bO ruuch be Core us 
to undf'rtake. 
It is the }>urpOHí' of the l)ret.;ellt papC'r 
to give a brief sketch of certain Cads 
relatin
 to the development of th 
modern Americall l
nivprt;ity, to sug- 
gest some of the ide:: ls that unin
l"t;ih 
instruction just now has in mind in om 
country, nlld to indicntE:" hereb\" some of 
our pr
selit prolJlems. 1 shall
 not care 
to speak from the point of view of an
" 
one institution a3 such. The" \.meri- 
can Cni\"ersity," using the "ord as 0. 
convenient genel"al name, is just now at 
a critical point in its development. ..\. 
numher of our leading institutions are 
together engaged in the v. ork of Ie 1110d- 
if)"ing the collegiate course," and of 
supplementing it by H universit,y work." 
If the l"eport of Columbia's commitf<.C' 
in 1833 ,er.y fairly represents the situa- 
tion in those da
.s in all our most prom- 
inent collegf:'s, the latest r('port of Pre!-t- 
ident Low is an importnnt indi('ation of 
the present tendencies at work in more 
places than one. 
Iean while, the genC'ral 
}mblic has frequently heard of late of 
the office which the Lniversit
" ought to 
fill, and is fmuiliar, nlthough ]wrhnps 
even now not too familiar, with the itkn. 
that a '["niversity is much more than 
the traditional Àmericnn U College JJ of 
fonner <lays nn<l that" rniv<>rsit\" work JJ 
in the Rtrict
r t;t.nsc, means" ol:l abo\:e 
the collegiate gTRtle. A great d('al hns 
also been \\ ritwn aLout the fllnetion of 
the Univen..itv &s a centre of original 
re8(>arch. I should not try to aJd to the 
o.lrea(h e),.tcnsive lit<>rntll;<> oC the t.()pic, 
were i not impre "sed h
' the thought 
that we Rtill, most of us, imperfectly un- 
derstand the forC'('s that are jll!-t no" nt 
work to produce this modification of the 
('haracter of our academic institutions. 
The opposition which tll(' Columhia 
cOl1lllJitt<'e Illlule in 1:-\.')3 bet" (,('n the 
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" disciplinary" ideals of the traditional 
College course, and the "practical and 
progressi ve" needs of the relatively 
ma.terialistic public, is still in a measure 
with us. But meanwhile, what many 
fail to understand is, that just these 
relatively" materialistic" demands and 
interests of the public, which have 
occasioned the call for " practical 
and progressive" studies, have been 
among the most potent factors in 
precisely that l'eform of higher stud
' 
which is now lllaking the American 
University daily more ideal in its under- 
takings, more genuinely spiritual in 
its enthusiasm and in its scholarship, 
and really far less Philistine in its con- 
cerns than was the American College of 
former days. This, to my mind, is the 
most deeply instructive feature of the 
modern University life. In 1853 we 
find a representative committee de- 
fending a really fine and ancient ideal 
of collegiate H discipline," against a 
thoughtless (( practical" and "popular" 
demand. The history of academic life 
since has been in large part the history 
of the triumph of just that popular de- 
mand. Has the result been the deg- 
radation of our academic ideals? No, 
the result has been the evolution of the 
University ideal among us- an ideal 
higher, more theoretical, more scholar- 
ly, less '" popular" in the evil sense of 
that word, and in the best sense more 
unworldly than its predecessor. Let 
us look a little at the history of the 
process, and see that this is so. 


I. 


A GREAT deal of this history I must 
indeed pass over here, partly because 
its outlines are familiar to every reader, 
partly because its details are too minute 
and too imperfectly accessible. 'Vhat 
everybody knows is that the immense 
extension of the natural and physical 
sciences within the last half century has 
been of great significance in altering 
men's views as to the educator's busi- 
ness, and especially as to the business of 
the colleges. As the Columbia report 
shows, the interest in what we now call 
University work, was for a good while 
associated, in the minds both of those 


who magnified and those who belittled 
the importance of such work, with the 
growth of what were regarded as ma- 
terialistic opinions and ideals. Strange, 
and yet inevitable and most instructive, 
union of the spiritual and the bodily 
concerns of men! The traditional col- 
lege course was to "fit "-yes, so far as 
might be in a four years' curriculum, to 
"perfect" a man, by "culture," for this 
world, and for entrance on the future 
life. To this end, before he entered 
college, one first taught him the rules 
of Latin grammar, and all the even 
remotely conceivable forms of n'1rTw. 
Then, i
 college, one not onlJ continued 
this drill, but brought hÍIn "into contact 
with the gl'eatest minds of antiquity," 
by teaching him to analyze their writ- 
ten words and sentences as they never 
could have thought of doing thm;lselves. 
This plan was indeed in its way an ex- 
cellent one; but after all it clic1not uni- 
versally succeed in bringing about the 
close" contact." l\leanwhile, since youth 
is wayward, one "disciplined" the stu- 
dent, following his steps with constant 
admonition, ordering his studies as pre- 
cisely as his hours, and correcting his 
conduct as carefully as his exercises. 
By the Senior ;year he had already be- 
come learned in Logic, and a master of 
the de-vices of Oratory; and one now 
showed him the Eyidences of Reyealed 
Religion, and refuted for him the prin- 
cipal errors of infidelity. One also 
grounded him in "Civil Polity," and 
even taught him something of "Sci- 
ence." In mathematics, too, he was by 
this tÌIne well versed, insomuch that 
he usually regarded it as the most fin- 
ished and complete of the departments 
of human knowledge, and supposed its 
business and its discoveries to be ended 
whenever Sturm's theorem had been de- 
monstrated, and the Conic Sections had 
been exhaustivelv treated in a single 
small text-book. . Thus his intellectual 
and moral life were rounded out; he 
now possessed" culture." Culture was 
something precise, definable, transmis- 
sible. The possession of it made him 
great on commencement day, and he 
"went forth," diploma in hand, into a 
wicked world which is " not accustomed 
to look upon the mind e},.cept in con- 
nection with the body." 
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Far be it from one" ho, like the pre- 
sent writer, owcs an incalculable deLt to 
those \\110 taught him a form, consiùer- 
ahly altered and improvcd illdeeJ, of 
this traditional course; far be it from 
suell an one to belitt]{, the worth of wbat 
he learned tbereby. For very IlHlli)' 
American colleges, the traditional curric- 
ulum more or less modified still is, and 
,,'ill long remain, the sub
tance of "aca- 
demic" culture." ,And as it bas accom- 
plished n. gn
at work in the past, 80 let 
the traditional college course continue 
for a season its services in its o\\n field. 
I suggest its defects in my obviously 
too meagre f!ketch: but they were the 
defects of its admirable qualities. It 
could not of itself make scholars; but 
it hus helped great numhers to become 
such. It could not insure true "cult- 
ure." But maD}' of its graduates have 
attained a noble culture. Its" disci- 
pline" was often ('rude, but was more 
often serviceable. I anI glad that our 
mo
t progressive institutions have 
modifie<l it until it is no longf'r easily 
recognizable. I hope that in :lll)"tLing 
like its old form and methods it will in 
time become altogether a memory; but 
I am sure that as such it will be a good 
memory. Progress remove::) ruany old 
servants from office, but ùoes not f()rget 
them, find does honor thenl. Classical 
scholarship, for the rest, will not die 
with the traditional college course, nor 
yet pine after that course is dead. 
Literature will not Fmfter hy the dissolu- 
tion of the old curriculum. The" greut- 
est minds of antiquity" will still speak 
to our world long after the memory of 
those once ta.bulated forms of T1mTw has 
fad hI " like streaks of the morning 
<'loud." "Discipline" will in the end 
prosper in the midst of much modified 
ßcademic nlethodt:!. Religion will arouse 
a'i much though
 and df'votion as ever, 
even if HeniorH are no longer examined 
on the Evidences. And still all thel:ic 
gl'eat interests will look back to tLe days 
of Tmw and of U discipline" with thank- 
fuln

s and with aftc('tioll. For the old 
way \\ as indeed good in its time. 
Over against this traclitional curric- 
ulum, however, stood, during the Hi'\.ties 
amI early seventies, the new (( Science 
curricul
m," a still unùetìned thing, 
whereof, as mßny people imagined, :\Ir. 


3ï!, 


Hpencer had gi,'en the hest general 
suggeHtion in Lis etJbl1Js on Education, 
but of whuse precise content n01JOdy 
could speak \\ ith assurUllce. ItH iò.'als 
were understood to be, Wi I Lave tmg- 
W-'Hteù, hoth "Ill'adical " and " material- 
istic." .:\IeallwLile, in gi,ing expre!;sion 
to tLese ideahi, its partisans \\ere fond 
of using a formula as amuf;inglJ ab- 
stract and meaningless as that of tLeir 
opþonents, who "anted to "look upon 
the mind out of connection \\ itL the 
body." This favorite abstract state- 
men t of the partisans of the "Dt.:\\" 
method was, that they, for their part, 
were minded to stud). "things," not 
" words." 
It is curious to oLberve how fond eùu- 
cational theories have often bt;t2ll of 
such false abstractions. Herein, to 1)6 
sure, they on1\' follow the fashion of 
many political theories. Just as " free- 
ùom," or" balance of trade," or" money," 
have often cOme to be talked of as if all 
tht::se were names for things that could 
exist all alone by themselves, and could 
be estimated \\ ithout unJ reft.:relicc to 
other social facts, or to aDJthing else 
in the universe, so in educational mat- 
ters, men lo\"e purely a1Jbtract catch- 
words, and love judgments foundeò up- 
on such terms. ,rhich woul
 YOU rather 
study, "words" or " things f" ""hich 
would JOu rather p08:)eRS, "mone
 " or 
" credit?" Do you prefer the "law," 
or would YOU Lp more content ,\ ith 
&I freedom ".instea(l? ...\11 tmc.h question
 
persist in reminding me of an illustra- 
tion that I have writtpn do\\n, I LtJieve, 
more than once before. It is, in case of 
them all, as if the 80ul of bome still in- 
definite animal, not Jet embodied here 
on earth, were to be w;1.ed, in some pre- 
e
stent state, "'Yhen JOu come to be 
incarnated on earth, which of the h\o 
organs would 
'ou prefer to have in yonr 
body, a great toe, or a tail?" ,rell, 
e,en so it is \\ ith that favorit
 contrRbt 
between" wor<ls" and "tLwhl:i." .Just 
as the Columhia committee re
"r .tted 
that people would not" look uþùn the 
mind" out of "connection "ith the 
bod
.," HO the partisuns of the so-cülletl 
" scit'nce-curriculum " in education Uh d 
to ask us defiantly whether or no "e 
preferred stud)'illg If words" to study- 
ing "things." ,r ell, if that meant the 
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same as asking us whether we preferred 
TVT.TW and its forms to anything else in 
heaven or earth, the question might be 
faced and pretty easily nnswered. But 
if it meant to suggest that we cOlùd be- 
come rationally conscious of things 
without all the while reflecting upon 
our own words and the sense of them, 
tIle suggestion became too near the ab- 
surd for serious criticism. Is science 
to cu1tivate in us a sort of aphasia? 
Or is reflective self-consciousness to be 
discouraged as 'we grow in iBsight into 
nature's truth? 
l\Iean while, the partisans of the tra- 
ditionallinguistic and literary training, 
somewhat disturbed in mind by this 
flippant accusation that their own task 
was merely a study of "words," were 
not slow to respond that they were 
really studying, in their classics and in 
their literary exercises, not words, but 
human life. The spirit, they said, is 
after all the concretest of "things," tbe 
most real, the most complex, the deep- 
est-natured. Since this spirit is revealed 
to us in the history of humanity, we 
learn the wealth of its laws, the signifi- 
cance of its problems, the profound 
meaning of its facts whenever we wisely 
study a gre
t literature. Life is not 
mere "wo::.. ds." The soul of the clas- 
sics is more than their language. The 
minds of antiquity are the objects of a 
science as serious in its undertakings, as 
objective in its appeal to matters of fact, 
as extended in its field as any natural 
science. Continental scholarship has 
long since furnished us the example of 
scientific method applied to this world 
of truth that is em bodied in literature. 
The science which studies life as it is 
thus embodied, is called Philology, using 
that word in Boeckh's sense, and after 
the fashion already sanctified, since his 
time, by more than one generation of 
long-lived and inquiring Germans. The 
moral, however, of this observation was, 
that if classical studies were to retain 
their strong hold on the academic pub- 
lic, they must become themselves more 
scien tiflc. Classical Philology must 
transcend the traùitional lore of the 
older college curriculum. Tbe tradi- 
tional course itself must be tbe first to 
modify its own ideals, and to break 
down. its own limitationB. Serious 


scholarf!hip must be set as an ideal be- 
fore the minds of even young college 
students. A higher learning must join 
itself to the old "disC'ipline." The 
deadness of the old drill in n1emorized 
grammar must be quickened hy an 
endeavor really to bring about that 
" contact with the true mind of antiqui- 
ty " which earlier generations of college 
students had 
o often missed. Classical 
study, if it ever was a study of 71lpre 
words, IHust learn a lesson from the 
example of natural science, and become 
indeed a study of the things of the 
spirit. 
So, for the past twenty-five 
.ears, 
many of our best teachers have reasoned, 
and thus the "materialistic "interests 
that were once so feared, the" parallel 
courses" that were once so un\villingly 
tolerated, have proved to the lovers of 
true literature and of human life the 
most inspiring of rivals, the friendliest 
of allies, although disguised as enemies. 
The result of this" conflict" between 
the two ideals of academic work, has 
been the union of both in the efforts of 
all concerned to build up a system of 
University training, whose ideal is at 
once one of scholarly method, and of 
scientific comprehension of fact. For 
the scholar as such, be he biologist or 
grammarian or metaphJsician, the ex- 
clusive opposition between "words" 
and "things" has no meaning. He 
works to understand truth, and the 
truth is at once Word and Thing, 
thought and object, insight and appre- 
hension, law and content, form and 
matter. You understand it when you 
both conform your opinions to the facts 
and comprehend the force and the mean- 
ing of your opinions; when you get 
hold upon realities, and at the same 
time interpret your own knowledge of 
them. There is no science unexpressed; 
there is no genuine expression of truth 
that ought not to seek the form of 
science. 
Now, such being the ideal of the 
scholar's business that has gradually 
grown up among us, in our best insti- 
tutions of learning, one result has of 
course been, that however we have 
differed as to what we ought to teach to 
undergraduates, we have all come to 
feel that the work of the undergraduate 
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COUrf
e ought to he supplpIllenh'd hJ 
higher COur
e'i, wherein th' Hcholar as 
such sbould hav
 a chance to sa, hifl 
I:UI,y, to present his truth, to indicate the 
recent Ildvu.nco of hitt science, w}H.
ther 
that science ,,,ere GcolOb"Y, or Sanskrit, 
or L...tin Grammar, or )Iathenw.tics. 
ThuH, th('n, the coming of the Imtural 
scienc '
, with their high deI1land
 upon 
the learner, and their strong assertion 
that they taught truth uhout " thing
," 
Imd seemed at íÌr::;t to threaten the 
purity and authority of the collegiate 
course of forlller times. To prevcllt 
such evil effectli the device of U parallel 
courses" suggested itself; and in wany 
'Yes tern Colleges this deyice has Je- 
veloped the HJstem of the ,arious 80- 
called "Colleges" - ùepartments of 
one large institution, whose ('oncurrcllt 
courHe
 all lead to degrees, while the de- 
grecH themselves have ditferent names, 
accurùing as the courses have 1110re or 
less of the traditional character of the 
classieal cour
e ill them. But this SYS- 
tem of parallel courses, with or "ith- 
out differently nameù degrees at the 
end of the courses, could not suffice, in 
the larger institution
, to Illeet all the 
needs of the new situation. Such or- 
ganization of natural history work as 
_\ga!-;siz initiated at Cmllbridge, de- 
manùeù room for a higher sort of in- 
struction. Other ùepartments could not 
remain behind where natural science 
led. And thus it was that the call for 
,\"hat ubeù to be called "pobt-
raduate" 
Htudy hecame general. And so, once 
more the "materialistic" interests, in 
getting 0. hearing for thelllseh es, 
Lrought to pass the beginning of a re- 
volutionary change. Those whom t1H' 
Columbia committee accuseù of think- 
ing only of the" body," began a proc ss 
that is now transforming with the high- 
est purpose the training of the HOul. 
Huch was the origin of the moJern 
.l\.merican University. 


II. 


A }'RIl:XD nnd colleague of mine has 
given me a look into an interesting 
note-hook of his O'\D, "ritten out in thé 
first year of his graduate life, and, as it 
chanc
s, in the first year of Pr
sident 


3HI 


Lliot's administration at Harvard. The 
notl'S are an evid('nc' of the state of 
"post-grnduat( "
Olk at CUlllhri(lge in 
the academic year 1
G
-70. .\ .ri..s of 
"philoHophical lectIn-eM" was then of- 
fered to gl"'aJ.duu.t(j
, JUld foru1l'd, I helie,e, 
the first cour
e of fonllul gruduate in- 
struction in ruetaphJ Mica! to!>icB at Har- 
vard. The le('tun'rH were Professor Bow- 
en, .1\lr. John }'iske, 'Ir. {;harle!i Pcirc(., 
l\lr. Cabot, Dr. Heùge, and-last and 
grea.test name--Emersoll. The lectur- 
erH followed ill serics, filling tho "in tf.r 
with what constituted one long COUrb('. 
EXRminatiollS were hel(} UpOl1 all the 
courses but Emerson'H. The" 1101e he- 
ries, as represent
ù hy my friend's note- 
book, is a decidedly impressi,e one. 
...\fr. :Fiske's lecturts, on ., Posith iHIll," 
afterward took shaIJe in the "Co
ntÏc 
Philosophy." Professor Bowen's and 
Dr. HeJge's contrilmtionH to the work 
were also fJubstantially repeated ill }ut(.r 
publications. lli. Cabot, now I<.:Illlr- 
son's biographer, broke on this occasion 
a silellce that he ho.s in general wain 
tained far too rigidl:y. Emerl:;on him- 
Bplf read those papers on the "
ntural 
History of the Intellect" \\ bich ha, e 
since been Be
n, in the original manu- 
script or in copy, by a few stuùents, but 
which have HO far not been publi
hed- 
papers in which, as he sa.id, he waH 
" watching the stream of thought, run- 
ning along the banks a little \\ß
, Lut 
only Heeing a little, kno" iug' that the 
stream is hollowing out its own b J." 
1\lr. Charlet; Peirce, on the contral"), ex- 
pounded, in the highly technical form 
that he has since 1:)0 mucb ùeyelopell, that 
" Algebra of Logic" whereof be is still 
easily the first master among UB in this 
country. Stronger anù IllOl'e int
r('st- 
ing contrast in thought and wethofl 
could hardly have hef>n present('d to 
young graduates of }>hilosophical a 111 hi- 
tions. The courses, ho"ever, were reg- 
ularly attended, I believe, h) thn'e 
Hhuh'nts. Such Wa..i one beginning of a 
ùepartment of University instruction. 
B
' this same year, ho\\ ever, tLe ('U
 
tom of offering som itort of "po:-.t- 
gracluate" Vtork, however little it wight 
be in amount, wns eOlllparath'el) eOlH- 
mon throughout our country" hereH'r 
there were ambitiouR t achers. Colum- 
bia College had taken Jefinit. action 
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looking to the establishment of "Uni- 
'versity courses" as early as 1857, four 

'ears after the time of the report above 
referred to. As the organization of the 
higher work in science by Agassiz at 
Cambridge suggests, scientific special- 
ties were from the first generallJ well in 
advance of the literary branches. 'Vhere 
laboratories and museums existed, grad- 
uate instruction was often a matter not 
only of choice, but of necessity. On the 
other hand, the unformed state of grad- 
uate instruction in other departments 
as late as 1870, is well suggested b;y 
the lectureship course in metaphysics at 
Cambridge, as above described. Every- 
where graduate instruction suffered 
from the fact that, except in immediate 
connection with museums and similar 
enterprises, where research was a neces- 
sary adjunct of administration, courses 
for graduates were still of necessity 
looked upon so far as merely supple- 
mentary tasks. Either lecturers from 
without must be summoned, or else the 
time of already very busy college in- 
structors must be taken for tasks which 
they might indeed love very much, but 
which seemed in conflict with their 
duties as disciplinarians, who were to 
"perfect" by an established system of 
H culture" the minds of undergradu- 
ates. 
Nevertheless, as a recent report of 
the President of Yale University (that 
for 1889) points out, there were already 
in those early days symptoms at New 
Haven, as there were elsewhere, of a 
strong drift toward something bet.ter. 
As early as 1871, the movement at New 
Haven "for the securing of what is 
called the 'V oolsey fund" was, according 
to this report, an expression of the ap- 
preciation of the H need of the central 
or University life in our institution, 
which was then beginning to show it. 
self." Similar movements in various 
places in those years show the same ten- 
dency. The real need, however, was for 
a change of the general policy, such as 
should tend toward much more than 
the mere offering of supplementary 
"post-graduate courses." As the Presi- 
dent of Yale says, in the report just 
cited, "vV e look backward to a time 
which is within the remembrance of the 
older officers of instruction and many 


graduates, and we see very little of this 
which we may call the central or com- 
mon life "-i.e., of organized University 
management as such. "The several 
departments," that is, the college and 
the various schools, "moved along their 
own way, and in a large measure inde- 
pendently of one flnother. They aCCOIil- 
plished their work, each one of them by 
and for itself. But "ithin the 
last quarter of a century the University 
life has come into being, and it has 
brought its peculiar demands with it- 
self." "And the University thus began 
at New Haven to ask for special funds 
for its own peculiar tasks, and to :Jeek a 
higher organization. A similar growth 
of a general desire for the coming 
transformation of the College into the 
University dates in Cambridge from 
the early years of President Eliot's ad- 
ministration. "Post-graduate" instruc- 
tion, regarded as a merely supplemen- 
tary matter, was thus but a small part 
of the needed undertaking. It was not 
enough to offer opportunities. They 
must be united, brought into close re- 
lation to one another, knit together by 
organic ties. The professional schools, 
which had long flourished side by side 
with the colleges, must be drawn into 
closer co-operation with one another, 
and with the new ideals. The graduate 
department itself must find instructors, 
laboratories, and libraries, adapted to 
its needs. Funds at all sufficient for 
such tasks were in the early seventies 
not forthcoming, either at New Haven' 
or at Cambridge; and the ideals of 
University life were still necessarily very 
vague everywhere in our country. 
It was in those days, however, that 
the rapidly growing interest in higher 
learning among our academic youth 
found vent in a positively passionate 
enthusiasm for the methods and the 
opportunities of the German Univer- 
sities. Still it is the case, and long will 
it remain so, that a longer or shorter 
course of work abroad will be an 
ideal for the American student. But 
in those days there was a generation 
that dreamed of nothing but the Ger- 
man University. England one passed 
by. It was understood not to be scholar- 
ly enough. France, too, was then neg- 
lected. German scholarship was our 
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mastel' and our guide. In IH77, at the 
Dew JohlH; Hopkins University, in Balti- 
more, I Leard Prof('ssor S\"h-est
r 
tl\ 
that when he dealt with y
ung .\l1lcri- 
cun scholars be found theIll feeling RH 
if nof Ellglancl, hnt (ì("rnHl.n
', were their 
l1lother-conntl"j. 'rhe admirahle hos- 
pitality of the GcrlJlan UlliYersit
. to- 
ward the foreign RÌtH1<'nt fORten-'d this 
en tIlUHiuSIll. .
 little travel and e
 P('IlHC, 
a little necessary pains with the lan- 
guage-and then tbe Arueriean 8tu<1<'nt 
found hinu.;clf able to come into im- 
mediate contact, as it were, "ith thu 
great minds of the German world of 
8C'bolarRhip. Lotze, or Helmholtz, or 
l\lomm
en, was his master. He coulù 
bear and read his fill, in a world of 
academic industry, and amidRt elHe- 
wlwre unheard of treasures of hooks. 
The air was full of suggestion. To one 
who })erHonally knew nothing of the 
rigid Htudious discipline of the German 
gymnaRiast, through which the native 
Genllan student had passed, there was 
little in the freedom of the German 
University to remind him of the old 
and narr
w "disciplinary" ideals of his 
home. The quality of study seemed no 
lunger II Htrained." The air of it seemed 
one of absolute blessing- and power. 
One went to Germany Htill a douùter 
us to the l>oRsihility" of the theoretic 
life; one returned an idealist, deyoted 
for the time to pure learning for learn- 
ing's fmke, determinea to contribute l1Ïs 

""ch ,'fit'ill to the massive store of llU- 
man knowledgt-', burning for a chance to 
h('l}> to build the American 'Gniyersity. 
Some bod of Htudy abroad waR indeed 
an ideal with our "'hest students vel''\' 
long ago; and, as I have said. it HtiÌl 
relllainH nn ideal. Hut this cnthu
iasm 
for the German UniverHitv reached its 
flood in the sE::\"enties. iYhen, nowß- 
days, I receiye letters from onr shl<leuh; 
abroad, I do not finel thf'ir ardor so hot. 
their gratitude to Germany RO enthusi- 
astiC', as it 8ef\mS to me that our 0" n 
used to b
 in the generation of 
"oung 
graduat 
 to which I chanced to belong. 
()ne has opportunities on both sHIes of 
the water now; and one looks to other 
countries also. fiS well UK to Germanv. 
No douht academic enthusiasm is ån 
the while hroac1(.ning. But the inten- 
sity of its one highest purposc uf those 
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days-to Htudv in (;('rlllan)-has Home- 
"Lat diminished. 
It WfiS upon this well-prepßred basis 
that tlu. .Johm; Hopkins CuiH'rnity hl- 
gan itA epoch-IlUlrkiug \\ ork. The I'reH- 
l'nt writer <'njoyed thp kind!) privileg 
of h(.ilJg, OJl
 of its fir",t eOIl1}>LLIlY of 
tweuty } ellows (g-raJuate btudl"llth I"l>- 
cei\ ing a 
tipend) in the years from 
IH7G to IH7H. H('re at IURt, AO \\e felt, 
the Ameriean CnÌ\'erHitv Im,d hef n 
founded. The academic Ìife W8ö now 
to e
iHt for it'J 0\\ n Iml\:e. The" con- 
tlict" between "clfiHHical" and " twien- 
litic" eùucation was IU'Ilceforth to he 
without significance for the graduate 
student. Awl tLp graduate ,.,tUtknt 
was to be, so "e told ourseh
H, th. n.nl 
Htwll'ut. The undergraduate was not 

.et quite clear of the to-hell; hut tll<. 
graduate could imagine hims(.lf to OOH' 
grown at least his IJin-feathers. The 
beginnin
 of the Jolms HopkinH (9ni_ 
,ersih' was a dß.'wn "herein .. 'twat) Lliti
 
to be" alive." }'reeùom and ,,:ït,c COUD- 
ReI one enjo)'ed togf'ther. The air "mol 
full of ruIllonoj of note\\ ortIlY v. ork done 
by the older men of the" place, and 
of hopeH that one might find a way to 
get a little working-po\\er one's bel!. 
There was no longer the dread upon 
one lest a certain e
erci
e should not be 
well written, or a certain set examina- 
tion not paHbed. :K 0, the academic 
Lusinesd waR SOIIlf'thing much more 
nohle and 8eriouH than huch "tliscip-- 
line" hall been in itli time. The l:ni- 
versih' wanted its children to he. if 
pORsil;le, not merely \\ ell-informf:d hut 
productive. t;he preached to them the 
gospel of learning for wisdom's sale, 
and of acquisition for thl !>'u1.e of fruit- 
fullleR!>'. One longed to he a doer of the 
word, and 110t a hearer only, a creutor 
of bis own infinitesimal fractiun (If ß 
pro<1uct bound in nod'8 name to }Iro- 
duce it "hen the time came. In all 
this as one ma\" h. Hun', a rllw ,.outh 
migilt ind('ed tflHI temptations tò hn..."- 
h etlorts at "original "ork," anù some 

f us doubtleH
 found thf:lll. \nd thell 
again, tll(,
 trUfl' acadE'lllic freedom in ß 
thing hard to 8C'quir('. "ïth ß gr(>nt 
})riC'e onenttniDH thi
 lihert). oomf of 
UR did attain it ouh tllowh". Graduate 
study, n.nc1 halting efforts to produce 
this or thut for on
'8 I'-df, illyohpd 011(' 
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easily in controversy; exposed one to 
sharp criticism ; and it is hard to leam 
how to beal' criticism, even of the sharp 
sort, without feeling personally wound- 
ed; to hear that one's work is so far a 
failure, without imagining the state- 
ment a reflection upon one's moral 
character. The ideal of the truly aca- 
èt.emic person is of one who can criticise 
and be criticisec1, as to scholarly work 
done, wholly without mercy as to the 
scholarship that is in question, wholly 
without malice toward the person of 
his opponent, Among the little com- 
pany at the Johns Hopkins University 
there was in general the best of friend- 
ly feeling; but I remember some signs 
and experiences of sensitiveness that 
indicated how slowly the purely acad- 
emic traditions formed in our minds- 
and how much they were needed by us 
all. And I mention the matter here be- 
cause it suggests one of the most im- 
portant offices that a University has to 
fulfil, that of teaching its scholars, and 
through them the general public, how 
to bear without malice and without re- 
bellion, the plainest of parliamentary 
speech in matters that concern the 
truth. Only the academic life can teach 
a nation the true freedonl of enlight- 
ened controversy. 
There used to be a tale, doubtless 
mythical, current among us at Balti- 
more, concerning one of our number, a 
certain X, a decidedly young man, who, 
according to this tale, had expresRed 
opinions, on a particular matter of 
scholarship, such as did not meet the 
approval of his academic senior, a very 
popular professor, N. Hereupon, as it 
chanced, N very pleasantly announced 
his intention of reading, before a Uni- 
versity Society (composed of specialists) 
a paper l'efuting the expressed views of 
X. The latter, as very decidedly the 
junior, was at once elated and terrified 
by his novel situation. Just before the 
meeting where the paper was to be read, 
N, who was the soul of hospitality, and 
who invited us young men often to his 
table, approachec1 X, and, in his accus- 
tomed informal faRhion, asked the lat- 
ter to dine with him on the following 
Sunday. "Sir," replied the proud and 
blushing young scholar, in a tone of 
great self-control and earnestness, "I 


shall be delighted to dine with you, in 
case, at the conclusion of the controver- 
sy to-day, I find that we are still ulJOn 
terms of cordial friendship," 
Yes, the University spirit was in more 
ways than one a hard thing to acquire! 
The life of learning that was to be more 
than mere "discipline;" of love for truth 
that was to be also a love for seeking 
new truth; the life of academic freedom 
that was to involve at once the most 
loyal mutual friendliness of scholars, and 
the sternest justice toward all lapses 
in scholarship-this was still a somewhat 
new thing, after all, in America. I do 
not imagine that Baltimore had in those 
days any monopoly in the pursuit of this 
spirit, I know that it had not. But I 
speak of the hopes that used to bloom 
in those first days in Baltimore, because, 
after all, they must have been fairly 
typical; and if I have ventured for the 
moment upon what seems mere gossip, 
it is because I have fancied that it has 
some suggestions about it of the nature 
of the genuine academic ideal 


ill. 


I SUPPOSE that there can be no doubt 
of the great influence of the Johns Hop- 
kins University upon what has happened 
since. The growth of the University 
spirit was in any case a matter foreor- 
dained; but the popular prominence 
not unjustly given to the admirable 
Baltimore enterprise has affected the 
remotest corners of the land. The en- 
dowment and beginning of three highly 
noteworthy Universities within the last 
few years, all of them with programmes 
of an ambitious character, and with 
ideals of a nobly academic elevation, has 
shown how much the public interest has 
now been aroused. These three institu- 
tions, Clark University at \V orcester, 
the new University to be begun at Chi- 
cago, the Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia, are all of them indeed only buck- 
ling on the armor which, as one may 
warmly hope, they will never be obliged 
to take off. But if good resolutions are 
not everything, we are none of us yet 
free from the necessity of making our 
good resolutions go a great wa,Y toward 
determining our academic standing. 
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The Ameri('an Uni\ efHit:y is Htill in its 
storm and stress periot1. The rapidit
 
of its change
 is oftcn n.lmost appalling-. 
Yet one has every rf'aHOU to helimø thu.t 
thLse changM are, for the UlOHt purt, 
healthy. 
If 
ne askH for signs that tho 11P\\ 
DlO\ement is not a fore 'J or an artiticial 
one, the strongest Hort of midellce is 

ugge!:;ted by sueh eXlwriencc u.
 that of 
tho last few )ears at Cambridge, in re- 
spect to our relations to the country at 
large. The philosophical department. 
in \\ hiC'h I am a teacher, surely 8tands 
for something that one might call, in 
this "materialistic" age and country, 
an acadpmic luxury, if any department 
deserved such a name at all. ''"hen I 
began to teach at Cambridge, nine Jears 
ago, philosophy still HPcmed to he gen. 
erally regarded as such a mere luxury, 
at least outside of Cambridge. If am- 
bitious stwlents consulted one as to 
their chancPR of getting emploJUlent 
somewhere as teachers of philosophy, in 
('fise thC'v should continue their acade- 
mic studies with that intent, one had tc
 
tell them that the chances were poor. 
One had rather to discourage their am. 
hition. 'Vithin these few years, how 
much the Beene has changed! Now \H' 
hear with compara.tive frequenC'y of ne" 
and still vacant places for which our ad- 
vance{1 t'tndeuts have an opportunit)" to 
apply; amI ambitious students of phil- 
osophy no longer timidly ask ad\ ice, 
but courageously demand an OPPOrtull- 
it
 for advanced work, and often cOllie 
from a great distance, from the Pru- 
vinces. from the South, from California, 
to get it. Other departmentH have ha(1 
flimilar experif'IH'es. The increase of the 
numbers, of the hopefulness, and of the 
fwademic amhitions of 
rßdunte f'\tu<l('ntH 
here at Cam brid
e is, howe\'er, in no 
wisp an exceptional fact. The President 
of Yale makes mention of a similar in- 
C'reßse in all hiR recent reports. In 
18t)(j-H7, Yale Univf'rsity had fift
 -six 
graduate student8, in the foIlo" ing Jear 
si:\ty-ninc; in lRH
H9, eight)-one stu- 
dentR, and at the be
-rinlliug in UmO-HI, 
one hundred and four, of whom "one- 
half of the whol
 bod v," fiR Presi(lpnt 
Dwight tRlls u
, lire fr
m other institu- 
tions of learning. Our own cataJ.ogue 
at Camhridge shows this ) ear one hUll- 
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dre(l and ten rebident stuùcnts in the 
Oru.<luatf' Sehool, of whom a goodl) pro- 
portion are from otller il1stitutiou!-o_ 
X eu.rly all these }, rsons aim to mal 
t .uc.hing a part of tlH.ir future carc r. 
:\fu,ny of them hope \\ ith j Ubt ('ollfideIH'(' 
for high academic success. 
'1'he dumgeH of orguni ution and nJ- 
minish-ation that in 8(;\"('ral of tll{ ol(l ill- 
!;titutions ha\e accompn.nied this in("r(;fL
 
ing interpst in higher graduate work, are 
too minute and complex in their (If tails 
to aùmit of any fair discussion 11('re. Tllf' 
most noteworthy transformation that 
has attracte<1 puÌ)liC' attf'ntioll F; 'PIUS to 
be the reorganization at Columhia, at- 
tf'lldant upon the new administration of 
President Low. Of this !)resi{lellt Low's 
own Rerort, of Oc101>('r, H,mO, gh e
 u
 
a full general account. The matter is 
one of representati\'e interest. 'Gp to 
the time of th(, change, UH Presi( leut 
Low tells us, the various "schools" at 
Columhia, inC'hHIing the Collegiate 
dé}>urtment proper, \\ith its supplcl1lcn- 
tary graduate courh
:), the "::::)C'hool of 
Political Science," and the Schouls of 
La w und :\Iilles, Im<1 en.ch "ItS 0\\ 11 fllC'- 
ultv; and eaeh I:)d1Oo1 "as admini"ttcrt:.J 
without any reference to the otherH, al- 
most without any consciousllf..sS of the 
others." In conSequence, the true Llli- 
versity spirit was of necessity lacking- to 
the orgallizn.tion. Indh idual instrue- 
torH might posseHs 1;uch a "pirit ur liOt. 
Yet "the attitude ûf the illt;titution 
to\\anl the Htudcnt was one of multi- 
plied ol)portuuiti('"" hut opportuuitics 
llC'hl more or lebs out of relation to ea<.'h 
other." The reorganiLatiou hai h('('I1, 
then, first of all a unification un(h'r the 
intluence of 'Guin,n;it\" ideals. One who 
hah had any Ol)portu
it
 to lcarn of the 
progn'Hs of t1lf' <1iscussion at C'olmnhin. 
which tcrmllmted in the reorgalJi.latioll, 
mU!:it observe with satiHfnction ho"", dí::r 
pitc considerahle douht Bnd opposition, 
t1lf' Lllivf'rsit). ideal fillall) triUluplJ('(I, 
and that too I1t 0. moment almost preci. c- 
ly contemporaneous with an aClltI('lui. 
reorgnni.lation \\ith u
 at Camhri(lg. 
-a change much more limited in ext 'nt 
than the one at Columhin, hut ill!>lpire<1 
b) the Rt1.lllf' g{'Ilf'rnl i(lct1.IH. \YLnt is 
common to our r" nt ("hanges and to 
those at C'olmubia is, thn,t t1l('Y aim 
fintLll
' to fr('(' the Ornduato dt'!)n;.hlll'nt 
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from its old bondage to the ideals and 
the })aramount inflnence of the colle- 
giate course, and to make it all the 
sooner what in time it is sure to be- 
come-the IDO::;t Í111portant department 
in the University. 
I have thus spoken of two chal'acter- 
istic recent nlovements: that toward the 
direct enlargement of the Graduate de- 
partments of our Universities, and that 
toward such a reorganization of the 
University life as shall put these depart- 
ment:d obviously and prominently where 
they ought to be-at the head. Cornell 
University, which has also been })romi- 
nent in the foregoing movements, has 
just given us a striking illustration of 
another and third tendency, whereof we 
can all of us show some examples, al- 
though few indeed among these exam- 
ples could rival this of Cornell's. This 
tendency is one of the most important 
of all. 
The University, as we have now seen, 
grows toward oneness of life, which is its 
great glory. It grows, too, toward aca- 
demic freedom, which means the subor- 
dination of so-called" disciplinary" ends 
to the true goal of scholarship (namely, 
the advance of human learning). It also 
grows toward what one might call ceph- 
alization (whereby I mean the setting of 
the highest work prominently at the 
head, and the luaking of graduate in- 
struction not a supplementary, but a 
paramount thing). But now, while all 
this goes on, the organism that is thus 
unifying as a whole, is at the same time 
sharply differentiating in its parts. If 
any tendency besides the two heretofore 
ill
strated is characteristic of recent 
years among us, it is the high devel- 
opment and the clear distinction of the 
,arious "departments" in the strict 
academic sense of the word-such de- 
partments, I mean, as that of hist0l1? or 
of philosophy. The cultivation and 
encouragement of original work byad- 
vanceù students, the growth of labora- 
tory and of "seminary" methods of do- 
ing such work, or of getting ready to do 
it, the academic interest in " specialties," 
the needs of well-defined elective courses 
for higher degrees - all these things 
have tended to force the various depart- 
ments into a relatively distinct and in- 
dependently seli-conscious life, such as 


the old days of the collegiate course' 
never knew. In historical iustruction- 
as was shown by the elaborate govern- 
ment report on "Instruction in History 
in American Univer::;ities," prepared nòt 
long since by Dr. Herbert Adams, of 
Baltimore-the organization of depart- 
mental work has been for a number of 
years very progressive and elaborate. 
In the natural sciences also, which in 
t.his, as in so many other matters of 
University life, took the initiative, labor- 
atories and museums have long since 
been natural centres of departmental 
organization. But in the other depart- 
ments organization has grown in a very 
unequal fashion. Nowadays, however, 
the constant tendency is toward equal- 
ity of organization in all directions. 
The department of philosophy, owing 
to the varieties of opinion and method 
prevalent among its teachers, seems 
an es}>ecially hard one to organize on 
a large scale, and still with a due re- 
spect for the freedom of teaching. How- 
ever, we ourselves have tried to solve 
the problem at Cambridge, with six 
instructors in the department, and a 
considerable variety of opinions repre- 
sented. And now appear the announce- 
ment of the "Susan Linn Sage School 
of Philosophy" at Cornell University, 
with eight teachers, with a Journal of 
Philosophy, with courses covering both 
undergraduate and professional work 
up to a decidedly high grade, and with 
att.ention given to the History of Phil- 
osophy, to Philosophical Theory, to 
Ethics, to Psychology, and to Pedagogy. 
And thus the cheerful emulation in well- 
doing goes on. By this step, meanwhile, 
Cornell gives the most þrilliant illustra- 
tion, easily possible, of the whole depart- 
mental tendency of the time. 
To these three noteworthy tendencies 
of recent academic life musfbe added a
 
fourth a constant increase in the nUlll- 
ber of University publications-journals 
of special science, lllOnographs, and mi- 
nor contributions to advancing knowl- 
edge. To the importance of this func- 
tion of the modern University a separate 
paper would be needed to do justice. 
And this function is still in its infancy. 
Fifth and finally, as a significant l;ut 
still problematic tendency, indicated by 
more than one recent discussion, one 
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may mention n di8})osition to re-(''"{am- 
ine t1w ImHi..., upon," hich the tra.ditional 
degreps have been gÏ\ ('n. The propm;(.<l 
shortening of the courH(' for the 
Bachelor't:! dpgree -the ., Three-lenrs 
Counw" (so-eulled) which the Hanar<l 
Fu.cult) devised a ) ear I;ince, ulHl which 
the Overseers have now set aside, was 
no ('ntirf' anomaly alllOll
 re('('l1t pro- 
posals, Imt only a suggf'stion of ol1e 
fashion at least in which, in futur
, th. 
c]('velopJHellt of the University in its 
wholeneHH is likely to react upon UIl<]('r- 
graduate life, namely, by altering for 
general and organic reasons the Home- 
what urhitrarv lines of classification that 
tradi tion has. adopted. The g-rowth of 
the elective system at Cambridge is 
aln.a(ly an expression of this reaction 
of the de'\'eloping Cniversity spirit upon 
the traditional college course. The per- 
mission of the substitutes for one an- 
cient lan
uage in the admission require- 
mf:'nts. is another instance of the same 
sort. The new plan was merely an ef- 
fort to nlter, mainly in the interests of 
the higher academic work, the conven- 
tional boundaries that separate the un- 
(h'r
raùuat(' from his more advanced 
hrother. In its form as adopted by th(> 
Facult
., this plan now belongs to "an- 
cient history." But similar alterations 
of classification are sure to he offered 
in the future, and, in one form or an- 
other, to succeed. 


IV. 


Secn are some of the tendencies of 
the Uniyersitv life of to-day in this 
countr
-. To .sum it all up, d
sires that 
were oftr>n called hy their clwlUie9 
merely" matf'rialistic " and "popular." 
mere cravings for the ba.sely "practi- 
('al ;" nnd stu(]ies that "ere often rather 
un" isely prais(.d hy their admirers as 
hping' solel
- devoted to "thing's," and 
nut at all, like literarJ studies, to 
" words :" the
 he
an to affect thp 
American College of the sel'ond qmu-ter 
of the century. The stimulus of these 
n('\\" in t('rests 'broadened and ill tensified 
our nutiollallife, reacted atlçantageou8ly 
upon literary study itself, sent our :'.OUIlg' 
lIlen abroad for guidance, and at lpngth 
prepared ns to tr
. in earnest for a higher 
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LnÍ\er8itv life of our o\\n. This new 
iife is ju
t now in U1(" mid...t of a nJOHt 
rUl'i(1 growth, in whil'h a larg n1JJI1],( r 
of iUhtitutiolls Hhnre. ""ute\\orthv is 
througLout th. fad tlmt the 1ll0clenl 
\:niw'rsitv dues not t 'nd to h(. ('itluor 
" mat('rinÌistic," or merely "pnwti('ß.I,'
 
but is daily 
ro\\ iJ)g lIlore idenlistic, 
more 8 cultivator of }JUre IlJHl nol,}( 
t})('or\', 1I10re deyot(>d to truth for its 
own sake. Ko c]('l'artnl(nt is just now 
prohpering with a more rn})id pro
r(,RS 
in attrneting students than is the de- 
partnwnt of p}âlohophil'nl f!tudJ, notori- 
ously the least" practicnl " of nIl. And 
yet, in all this, the modern UniveThitv 
is not lot
ing itH hold upon the lift' 
f 
the na.tion. The old Collpge. was iJHl(-(.a 
a thing apart. The new Vnin n.ity, \\ith 
t.t ll its high devotion to theory, is 
(.t, 
1D a deeper senbC, \\iHel., I)f'ar to the 
p eo l)le, and is on the whole, as J1umer- 
ous generous endowments show, most 
cordially f:lUpported 1>)" them. Its In- 
bors, although in the highcr;t degree 
tlworetical, are losing more and more 
the false ahHtradion which hns been too 
often characteristic of the learned. Th
 
modern Universitv study of Political Sci- 
ence is educating the }H;blic for that seri- 
ous time of gra'\'e sodal dangers whi('h 
seems to be not far off. Academic 
work in Xatnral bcience iq constnnth- 
opening new fields to the industrin.l art
, 
and giving new insights into the husi- 
np
s of life. Acad('mic study of Philo- 
soph)' is preparing the "ay f
r a needed 
spiritual guidance in the religious crisif\ 
which is rapidh- becoming 1:10 S .riou
. 
All these mattC'rs are of the offire of the 
l
niversitt. They were 71of, in fOrIulr 
duys, a prominent part of th(> work of 
the Coll(.g-e. 
If, in \ iew of all thit:! gro\\ th, one 
still asks, 'Yhat is th
 Idt..al oi t
c 
modern Univen-;itv? thell I \t Ilturc' to 
answer: The traditionn.l colle
(' hat] as 
its cho..;en oflice the training' of indi- 
'\idual Illindri. The moclc:rl1 rnÍ\ ('I
ih' 
has RH it!i high(.[.,t busill(,:i
. to "hil'.Ì1 
all eh,e is suhordinate, the orgnni7ation 
and the nch aucc of LC'arniu::!. ::\ot tlJat 
the ilH]ivi(lualmilltls nrc non Jle,"lc'ted. 
The, are wisel v recrardeJ as the bcrt'nn ts 
. . t) 
of the one grf'at cnus('. But thE' rf'111 
l1lilHl which thp Luin'rsitv ha..; to train 
is the mind of the nation, .that concret 
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social mind whereof we are all ministers 
and instruments. The daily business of 
the University is therefore, first of all, 
the creation "and the advance of learn- 
ing, as the means whereby the national 
n1Ìnd can be trained. 
But perhaps some reader may still ask 
the question: 'Yhat, in all this growth 
of higher University life, is to become of 
the undergraduate? 'ViII he not be 
made too subordinate a being, in view 
of these lofty ideals of the University? 
As a matter of fact, the great nUlllbers 
and the large significance of the under- 
graduates, in every university, insure 
and always will insure the closest atten- 
tion to their needs and interests, how- 
ever lnuch the ideal of the University 
grows upon us, however lofty the more 
organic and national purposes of our 
academic work become. Of undergrad- 
uates and their specific wants, of the 
relative merits of "disciplinary" and 
" elective" courses, this paper has not 
to speak. Yet of the proper place of 
the undergraduate in the organism of a 
great University I have a pretty decided 
notion, which I should like to express 
as I close. It is this: In the true Uni- 
versity the undergraduate ought to feel 
himself a novice in an order of learned 
servants of the ideal-a novice who, if 
in turn he be found willing and worthy, 
may be admitted, after his first degree, 
to the toils and privileges of this order 
as a graduate or, still later, as a teacher; 
but who, on the other hand, if, as will 
most frequently happen, he is not for 
this calling, will be sent back to the 
world, enriched by his undergraduate 
years of intercourse with his fellows, 


and with elder men, and prugressive 
scholars. The ideal academic life then 
is not organized expressly for him. And 
Jet he will gain by the very fact that it 
is organized for higher aims and upon 
more significant principles tllan his in- 
dividual interests directly involve. It 
is a mistake to think first of "disciplin- 
ing" the undergraduate mind, and then 
of higher academic purposes. First let 
us seek the highest, which is organized 
scholarship. Then let us give ample 
time, teachers, and oversight to the un- 
dergraduates, but let what we do for 
tlJem be informed by the true University 
spirit; that is, let us treat them just as 
novices preparing to enter the higher 
scholarly life in some one of the multi- 
tudinous departments of modern re- 
search, and let us train them as if they 
were all known to be worthy of such 
a calling. ::\lost of them will not be 
worthy, and will return ere long to the 
outer world, or else, in the more "prac- 
tical" of the learned professions will 
keep nearer to the world of research, 
but will not dwell in it. To such we 
shall have given our best if we have re- 
garded them for the time as possible 
future colleagues, as beginners in con- 
structive wisdom, and have tried to give 
them our best ideals as to how one 
labors when one is a scholar. For what 
is scholarship but spiritual construction. 
And what better "discipline" can a 
mind get than the contagion of the en- 
thusiasm for serious, toilsome, and spir- 
itual constructiveness, as he mtty get it 
in three or four years hard work under 
wise masters in any of the liberal Arts 
and Sciences? 
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CAPTAIN JOE AND JA1\lIE. 


A 
TOHY OF THE 'l'ASTHA::\IAH 'rIDES. 


B.y Cbarles G. D. Roberts. 



 
 
'" 
" O'V the wind roared 
_ L-I'
 v 
J::. ill from the sea over 


 b:i ' '\ the Tantramar dJke ! 
It 
 It "aH about sun- 
t-' :>. ) 
j'..: ""'==- set, and a fierce 
C' \ ..... ,,
 orange - red gleam 

 

 thrusting itself 
," throngl} a lift in the 
cloutlH that l)lackened the sky, cast a 
strange glow over the wide, L desolate 
marshes. A mile back ro
e the dark 
line of the uplands, with small, white 
fann-houses already hidden in Flhadow. 
Captain Joe BouItbep had just left 
bis wagon standing in the dyke-road, 
with his four-ypar-old boy on the seat. 
He was on tl
e point of crossing the 
dyke, to visit the little landing-plu,ce 
where he kept his hoat, when above the 
rush nnd whistle or the gale he IleaI'd 
Jamie's voice. He hurried back a few 
paces before he could make out what 
the little fellow was 88.
'ing. 
" Pap," cried t.he child, U I wan t to 
get out of the wagon. 'Fraid Bin goin' 
t,) run away!" 
"Oh, nonsen
e!" answered Captain 
Joe. " Bill won't run away. He doesn't 
l.now how. You stay there, and don't 
Le frightf'ued, and I'l( be right back." 
"But, pap, the wind hlows me too 
hard." piped the small voice, pleadingly. 
II Oh, all right," said the father, and 


returning to the wagon he lifted the 
child gently down and set him 011 his 
feet. ":Ko,\," he eontinued, .. it's too 
windy for you out on the other side of 
the d) ke. You run over and sit on that 
hig stick, where the wind can't get at 
you, and wait for me. And he sure YOU 

lon't let Bill run away." . 
.\s he spoke the C
ptaill noticen that 
the horHe, ordinarily one of the 1I10Ht 
stolid of ereatnreH, seemed to - night 
peculiarly Imeasy; with his head up in 
the air he was Emiffing nervou"ly, and 
glancing from side to .-ide. \!i Jamie 
was trudging' through the long grabS to 
the seat which his fath{'r bad "hown 
him, the Captain Raid, II ',"hy, Bill d(þf'
 
seem scary, after all: who'd ha\e thought 
this wind would scare him'!" 
" Bill don't like it," replied Jamie; " it 
blows him too hard." And, glad to be 
out of the gale, which took his breath 
awny the littlt. fellow sf-ated hims(.lf 
('oni
ntedlv in thp shelter of thû (h.ke. 
Just then there wn.
 ß clatter of wheels 
and a crash. Bill had whirled sharpl
' 
nhout ill the narrow road, upst'tting auù 
smn...-;hing the light wagon. 
Now utterh- hee(llt::r,
 of hiH mast('r's 
aD(rrJ 
houts,Lhp v.as gnlloping in mad 
ha
te back toward the uplßndR. with the 
fragments of the wagon nt his heds. 
The Captain nud Jamie wukhed him 
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flying before the wind, a red bpectre in 
the lurid light. Then, turning away 
once more to see to his boat, the Captain 
remarked, "'Yell, laddie, I guess we'll 
have to foot it back when we get through 
here. But Bill's going to have a licking 
for thi:::; ! " 
Left to himself, Jamie crouched down 
hehind the dyke, a strange, solitar)" little 
figure in the wide waste of the mal'shes. 
Though the full force of the gale could 
not reach him, his long fair curls were 
blown across his face, and he clung de- 
terminedlv to his small, round hat. For 
a while :be watched the beam of red 
light, till the jagged fringe of clouds 
closed over it, and it was gone. Then, 
in the dusk, he began to feel a little 
frightened; but he knew his father 
would soon be back, and he didn't like 
to call him again. He listened to the 
waves wasl)ing, surging, beating, roaling, 
on the shoals beyond the dyke. Pres- 
ently he heard them, every now and then, 
thunder in against the very dyke itself ; 
upon this he grew more frightened, and 
called to his father several times; but 
of course the small voice ,vas drowned 
in the tumult of wind and wave, and 
the father, wOl'king eagerly on the other 
side of the dyke, heard no sound of it. 
Close by the shelter in which Jamie 
was crouching there were several great 
tubs, made by sawing molasses hogs- 
heads into halves. These tubs, in fish- 
ing season, were carried by the fisher- 
men in their boats, to hold the shad as 
they were taken from the net. Now 
they stood empty and dry, but highly 
flavored with nlemo1'Ïes of their office. 
Into the nearest tub Jamie crawled, 
after having shouted in vain to his 
father. 
To the child's loneliness and fear the 
tub looked "cosey," as he called it. He 
curled up in the bottom, and felt a little 
comforted. 
Jamie was the only child of Captain 
Joe Boultbee. 'Vhen Jamie was about 
two years old, the Captain had taken 
the child and his mother on a voyage 
to Brazil. 'Yhile calling at Barbadoes 
the young mother had caught the yellow 
fever. There she had died, and was 
buried. Mter that voyage Captain Joe 
had given up his ship, and retired to 
his father's farm at Tantramar. There 


he devoted himself to Jamie and the 
farm, but to Jamie especially; and in 
the summer, partly for amusement, 
partly for profit, he was accustomed to 
spend a few weeks in dl'ifting for shad 
on the wild tides of Chignecto Bay. 
Wherever he went, Jamie went. If the 
weather was too rough for Jamie, Cap- 
tain Joe stayed at home. As for the 
child, petted without being spoiled, he 
was growing a tough and manly little 
soul, and daily more and more the de- 
light of his father's heart. 
'Vhy should he leave him curled up 
in his tub on the edge of the mal.:::;hes, 
on a night so wild? In truth, though 
the wind was trenlendous, and now 
growing to a veritable hurricane, there 
was no apparent danger or great hard- 
ship on the marshes. It was not cold, 
and there was no rain. 
Captain Joe, foreseeing a heavy gale, 
together with a tide higher than usual, 
had driven over to the dyke to make his 
little craft more secure. 
He found the boat already in confu- 
sion; and the wind, when once he had 
crossed out of the dyke's shelter, was so 
much more violent than he had -expected, 
that it took him some time to get things 
"snugged up." He felt that Jamie ,ras 
all right, as long as he 'was out of the 
wind. He was only a stone's throw 
distant, though hidden by the great 
rampart of the dyke. But the Captain 
began to wish that he had left the little 
fellow at home, as he knew the long 
walk over the rough road, in the dark 
and the furious gale, would sorely tire 
the sturdy little legs. Every now and 
then, as vigorously and cheerfully he 
worked in the pitching smack, the Cap- 
tain sent a shout of greèting over the 
dyke to keep the little lad from getting 
lonely. But the storm blew his voice 
far up into the clouds, and Jamie, in his 
tub, never heard it. 
By the time Captain Joe bad put 
everything shipshape, he noticed that 
his plunging boat was drifted close to 
the dyke. He had never before seen 
the tide reach such a height. The waves 
that were rocking the little craft so vio- 
lently, were a mere back-wash from the 
great seas which, as he now observed 
with a pang, were thundering in a 
ittle 
further np the coaf:;t. Just at this spot 
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tlw dyke Wß.M protecteù from the full 
force of the storm by Snowdon's Point. 
"''"hat if the dykt 8houltl hr(,u'k up 
yonder, alHI thiM fcnnul title get in OIl 
the marshes?" thought the Captain, 
in ß 8\1(l<len an
uiHh of apprclH'nsion. 
J.J(,iLvill
 the boat to ùash itsclf to pi('ceH 
if it liked, he clambered in hreathlctiH 
hu::;te out on to the top of the dyke, 
shouting to Jamie ,1.H he did HO. There 
wa
 no anSWl'r. 'Vhere he had left the 
little one but a half-hour back, the tide 
WfiH Hccthiug thre(' or four feet deep 
over the griLRses. 
Dark as the night had gro"n, it grew 
hlacker hcfore the father'H e) es. For an 
inHtant his heart Rtood still with horror, 
then 11(' sprang down into the flood. 
The water hoiled up nearly to hiH arm- 
pitH. \\ïth his fept he felt tllP gt'pat 
timber, fastened in tIlt' dyke, on which 
his boy had been sitting. He peered 
through the dark, with Htraining e
.(,H 
gnn\ n preternaturally keen. Ho coulll 
see nothing on the wide, swirling sur- 
face save two or three dark objects, far 
oui in the nmrsh. These he l"ecog-nized 
at onCe Uti his fish-tubs gone afloat. 
Then he ran up the dyke toward the 
Point. "
urely," he groanetl in his 
heart, "Jamie haH elimhetl up the dyke 
"hen he saw the water coming, and I'll 
fhHI him along the top here, somewhere, 
looking and crying for me ! " 
Then, running like a madman along 
the narrow summit, with ß band of iron 
tightening about his heart, the Capta.in 
rPRched the Point, where the dyke took 
its beginning. W 
No sign oí th(' litHe one; hut he :;taw 
tho man;hes everywhere lnid wuste. 
Then he turned round and sperl back, 
thinking perhapH Jamie had wtuldered 
in the oUlPr direction. PasHing the 
now buried landing-place, he baw with 
ß curious distinctness, as if in a picture, 
that tho boat was turned bottom up, 
and, as it were, glued to the side of the 
dJke. 
S\1(1<1eul,} he c1lPcked hiH Rppf>d with 
a ,iolent effort, and threw himHelf upon 
his face, clutphing the short grasses of 
tho d}ke. He ha<l jw;t S 1.ved himself 
from falling- into the H('a. Hn(l h(' ha(l 
time to think, he might not have tried 
to save himself, believing as he di<l that 
the child who '\8S hi
 v('r
 life had per- 
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iHhe(l. But the instilH t of fu.lf-pre ena- 
tion had lLHh,rted itf! ,If hlindl)", ILwl jUht 
in time. Bdore his f,.t the (h 1e v. W:i 
wa'ilwd U\\IL)", und throu
h thZ ('hu..'iIU 
the 'Vtaves "ere hrenkiu
 furiousl)". 
lIeanwhile, what had b 'OIU of 
Jamit' ? 
The wind had ma<le him drowH), and 
hf'fore he had b 'cn many minut 's purlcd 
up in the tuh, he \\fiH sound asl.eep. 
"hen the dyko gavo wa.)". H01Jl( diH- 
tance from Jamie's que '1' retreat, there 
came HlHld
uly ß great lll8h of "ater 
among tilt' tuhH, und Home \\ ero straight- 
way floated oil 'fLen others ß litt!, 
heaviN" followed, ono b)" one; and, Lu,t 
of all, the heaviest, that contaillin
 
Jamie and his fortunes. Tlw \\att'r 
rose rapidly, but back here there came 
no waves, an(l the child f;lppt ß8 p('f1,('e- 
fully as if at home in hi:; ('rib. LittIf' 
the Captain thought, when ÆS cY '8 wan- 
dered over the floating" tuhH, that the 
one Jlearpst to Lim wa.
 freighted" ith 
his heart's tremmre! _\nd \\ell it WBH 
that Jamie <li<l not henr his shou
 anù 
wn.kf'! Ha(l he done hO, he \\(Hlld have 
at onCe bpnlng to his feet, an(1 L 'cn 
tipped out into the flooù. 
By this time tlH' gf('ut ti(]e ha(l 
reaeheù its height. Hoon it began to 
receùe, but slowly, for t1e storm k<,pt 
the waters gathered, fiS it were, into a 
henp at the hena of the ba). All night 
the wind raged on, wrecking the Bmnt.kB 
awl schooners along the cOfist, hrf'uking 
down tho rlJkes in ß hun<1re(] plnces, 
tlooding all the marshl..li, and drowning 
mallY cattle in the Balt pm;tur('s. .All 
night the Captain, hopel('sR aTHI muto 
in his agony of gricf, lay c1utchin
 the 
grasses on the d
'ke-top, not noticing 
wh('n at If'ngth tlw WaYf'H cef\!o.ed to 
ùrench him with their spray. .UI 
night, too, blept Jatllie in his tub. 
Hight ß('ross the marsh the 
trfinge 
('raft drifted before the "ind, n '\ cr 
getting- into the ref:,rion where t1lC Wß\f 
were violent. Such motion as t}wre \\a... 
-and at timeH it waN t,;oJ11cwhat livcly- 
3eemed only to lull the child to B HtJu.nd- 
er slum1>er. To"anl davhn.uk the tnh 
grolllHled at, tllf' foot of tilC uplands, not 
far from the cdne of th. road. Th
 
waters grn(lnally =--lnn1 ßwa
, us if 
m
Ilt\IlH'a of tllf'ir "ill I ,ngari('s" .\lld 
titill tht." ('hild 
l('pt on. 
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As the light broke oyer the bay, cold- 
ly pink find desolately gleaming, Cal>tain 
Joe got up and looked about him. His 
eyes were tearless, ùu t his face was gray 
and hard, find deep lines had stamped 
themselv
s across it during the night. 
Seeing that the marshes were again 
uncovered, save for great shallow pools 
lEft here and there, he set out to find 
the body of his boy. After wandering 
aimlessly for perhaps an hour, the Cap- 
tain began to study the direction in 
which the wind had been blowing. 
This was ahnost exactly with the road 
which led to his home on the uplands. 
As be noticed this, a wave of pity 
crossed his heart, at thought of the ter- 
rible anxiety his father and mother had 
all that night been enduring. Then in 
an instant there seemed to unroll before 
him tbe long, slow years of the desola- 
tion of that home without Jamie. 
All this time he was moving along 
the soaking road, scanning the marsh in 
everv direction. 'Vhen he had covered 
abo
t balf the distance, he was aware of 
his father, hastening with feeble eager- 
ness to meet him. 
The nigbt of watching had made the 
old man haggard, but his face lit up at 
sight of his son. As he drew near, how- 
eyer, and saw no sign of Jamie, and 
marked the look upon the Captain's face, 
tbe gladness died out as quickly as it 


had come. "lIen the two men met, the 
elder put out his hand in silence, and 
the younger clasped it. There was no 
room for words. Side b:y side the two 
walked Hlowlv bomewan1. 'Yith rest- 
less eyes, eve
 dreading lest they should 
find that wbich the;y sought, the father 
and son looked everywber&-except ill a 
certain old fish-tub which they passed. 
The tub stood a little to one side of the 
road. Just at this time a sparrow lit 
on the tub's edge, and uttered a loud 
and startled chirp at sight of the sleep- 
ing child. As the bird flew off precipi- 
tately, Jamie opened his eJes, and gazed 
up in astonishment at the blue sky over 
his head. He stretcbed out his hand 
and felt the rough sides of the tub. 
Then, in complete bewildennent, he 
clambered to bis feet. ""'by, there was 
his father, walking away somewhere with- 
out him! And grandpapa, too! Jamie 
felt aggrieved. 
"Pap!" he cried, in a loud but fear- 
ful voice, "where you goin' to?" 
A great wave of light seemed to break 
across the landscape, as the two men 
turned and saw the little golden head 
sbining, dishevelled, over the edge of 
tbe tub. The Captain caught his breath 
witb a sort of sob. and rushed to snatch 
the little one in his arms; wbile the 
grandfather fell on his knees in t.he road, 
and his trembling lips moved silently. 
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THE 


POINT OF VIEW. 


IF the late l\I. Adolphe de Bacourt, "ho, 
neyertheless, is hardly a quarter of a cen- 
tury dead, could reaù the discussion now 
g'oing on in France as to the U 1\Iémoires " of 
Talh'yrand, be would realize a pnzzling 
change in the stanJard of history-writing. 
This most amiablo and accomplisheù gen- 
tleman, to whose gooù faith and delicate 
sense of honor all who knew him beal' most 
hearty testimony, was the survivor of the 
two literary executors, of whom the Du- 
chesse do Talleyrand, the n ioce of the Princo 
b
' marriage, wa.s the other, to whom the 
preparation of the" l\Iémoires n was entrust- 
etl, anJ it was to him that the completion of 
the work feU after the death of the Du- 
chesse. His niece, Madame de :\Jartel, 
known to lovers of modern French fiction 
ag "Gyp," gives a most amusing account of 
the zeal and absorbing devotion with which 
the materials left by Talleyrand were wor1\:ed 
up by her uncle. U It was, n she says, u his 
unique preoccupation, his only Wea. n en 
aait comme 1l.1Ijmotisé." U He passed eight 
consecutive years en tête å tite with the pa- 
pers, anù knew them b
' IH'art." But now 
that the copy maJo by him has heen print- 
ed, and, acconlin
 to the Duc de Broglie, 
the editor, printed with ahsolute fiJelity, it 
is found that tho result is something very 
dim'rent from, and "ery much less than, 
what wo..
 c'\.pected. XatllraIIy the first 
question that occm's to the mind of tho 
moùern student of history is: "9here are 
the original manuscripts, W with which the 
actual publication may be C'ompared, thc 
faith of the presl'nt editors 1,0 testet1, and 
VOL. X.-,H 


the nature and extent of tlu> variation
 ho 
ùetel'mined ? rl'his question, rai
eJ ,\ i th 
authority by 1\1. I'. .\. AulaI'd, professor at 
the t;orbonne of the History of the Bevolu- 
tion, was at first politely and in
eniousJy 
evaùed by the Duc de Broglie, who sought 
to hide it under an elaborato history ot :\1. 
de Bacourt's copy. Rut it was pressed by 
::\1. AulaI'd, and after a while came this re- 
markable statement by the Duc dc 13roglie : 
II As to the notes, manuscripts, copiC's, and 
dictated matter on which 11. d" Bacourt de- 
clares that he workeù,] have never pre- 
tendeJ to have found them in the legacy 
malle to us, the Bole deposit, nevertheless, 
for which I "as re<;ponsibl
 to the public. 
The Tallf'yrand family, of whom I diù Dot 
neglect to inquire, dedare that they never 
possessed tll<'m. tI Ana so we ba ,'c to-day 
in the U l\1('l1loires " what is certainly a valu- 
able work-there are chapters in it, such as 
those recountin
 his 0\\ n youth, or describ- 
ing the mzc;Pn régimf', or the theatre at Er- 
furt, with its U pit full of kings," or the 
meeting of Sapoleon with the 'Ycimar 
demi-goJ of letter
, that are uniquo-but 
Btill a \\ ork discredited in part, and in part 
obyious1y dcfecti\"'c. It is not {>a
y to 
ee 
who is responsihlc for this nnplea."nnt re- 
.mlt if not 11. tlp RI\court, and if he was 
responsiblt.. he clearly felt thnt JH> \\a.
 doing 
his wholo duty. It is 110t that he was less 
scrupulous than the historian of to-day, but 
that thc ackno\\ leJged ohligation of the 
time "a
 different. It wns not to the truth, 
nor o\"pn to the te'\.1 of nIP author, that an 
editor WI\'i hound to be faithful, Lut to tho 
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fame of his hero, as he belieyed it would 
be hrightest. Americans ought to feel this 
change as deeply as the French. The Be,". 
erend ::\Ir. Sparks was 110t less mischievously 
devoted to his conception of \Yashington 
than de Bacourt to his iileal of Talleyrand. 
And it is but within the last two years that 
we have begun to learn, from the admirable 
work of l\Ir. Henry Adams, what manner of 
man was the real Jefferson. Franldin, as we 
know him through 1'11'. Bigelow's edition 
of his works, with the autobiography, is 
not at all the Franklin of tradition. There 
are h brilliant" historians of America who 
are scarcely less m"rièrés in method and 
conception than poor :\1. de Bacourt. Hea- 
ven knows where this change will land us. 
I l'emember ,vith a certain shudder ,vhen I 
held on my knee the little lad who is now 
editing with singular care and sound erudi- 
tion one of the most important collections 
of the correspondence of the "Fathers, n 
and he does not call himself a histo1'Ïan. 


O
E of the most amusing features of the 
current activity in American fiction is sure- 
ly the attempt to Frenchify it. That such 
an attempt is being made must, I think, 
be plain to everyone who fonows the liter- 
ary movement among us and notes its ec- 
centricities as well as its main drift - quite 
as easy a thing to do, by the way. " Galli- 
cising" would perhaps be the better word 
if I meant the effort for greater perfection 
of form and a correcter literary attitude 
than is traditional with us. This effort is 
clear also in much of the contemporary ex- 
})erimentation in this field. Reviewers are 
constantly holding up French models to our 
writers of stories; much of the talk in our 
half-critical, half-gossipy papers is about 
current French literature; probably more 
people, "literary" and other, have recently 
received a new and stimulating sensation 
from .:\laupassant's stories (" chosen and 
translated" of course) than a short time 
ago had heard of his name. But the sense 
in which Anglo-Saxons are wont to use the 
verb "to Frenchify" is more accurately 
descriptive of the current effort, illustrated 
by many and applauded by more of our lit- 
té1'alell1's, to widen the range of subject- 
matter in American fiction and deal with 
those sides of life which Anglo-Saxon liter- 


ature of the present Jay in general assumes 
to be unfit for litel'al'Y treatment. 
The disc.'us:->ion of the fllhisability of 
more frankness in our fiction is very famil- 
iar, and an
'one would be temeritous in 
hoping to throw any new Jight on it, no 
doubt. The paleness of the said fiction has 
been acknowledged on all hauds, defended 
by some and deplored by others in most 
thoroughgoing fashion. But I must say I 
think the practice of the revolutionists-and 
though they are not so numerous by any 
means as their apologists and s)"mpathizers 
they are respectably numerous, when you 
consider the 'telliités of many a short. story 
as well as the b1'avw'a of the emancipated 
novelettes and novels - is considerably 
more illuminating than any express contri. 
bution to the theoretical discussion hither- 
to. And in this way. The argument for 
greater frankness is summed up in the dec- 
laration that it is puerile to neglect in lit. 
el'ature any important side of life. Yet the 
practice of OUl' writers of fiction who have 
either frankly" thrown their caps over the 
mill," or shown a coy disposition to do so 
on further encouragement, has been to neg- 
lect life entirely. 
1.'his is so plainly the fact as to be really 
ludicrous. By all odds the least realistic 
of our romancers have been these l'evolu- 
tionists, posing as pl'otomartyrs in a cause 
which, to be sure, requires especial courage, 
but which is not at all the cause that they 
fancied it-which is, on the contrary, much 
more nearly the cause that theil' Philistine 
opponents fancied it. The sort of thing to 
deal with which was, in their estimation, to 
warm the pallor of American fiction, does 
not, for literary pm'poses, exist in American 
life. That is to say, though sporadically it 
may be frequent it is not frequent enough to 
be typical; and literature that deals with ex. 
ceptions instead of types is not literature at 
all. It is not only that American society is, 
as l\Ir. Henry James (who seems to be becom- 
ing an excellent authority) says, "probably 
the most innocent in the world." It is far 
more that it is insufficiently specialized for 
purposes like those of the romancers who 
l'esent its pallor anJ sigh for a more in- 
carnadined general tone. To take-in their 
way-the pallor out of the American girl or 
WOlnan, for example, n
quires an effort of 
the imagination. And their attempts in 
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this diredion are invariably snch efrorts. 
Their work, in 0. word, is not rpalistic ut 
ull-which is its ouly ('x('use; it is purply 
imaginative-and, this bping tho enSl', uo 
demonstration is IW(,lIcd to shuw that it is 
lUore thun conullonly iu('xcu -;ahlo. 
The induction, however, is not that Am- 
eric.m lifo is as p
\lo as the eonvcntional 
representation of it in litprature-that our 
ordinary fiction, ill other "ord
, is an IW- 
eurato mirror of our society. It is mther 
that our revolutionary romancers have had 
their imaginations so touched by 0. treat- 
ment which, thoroughly realistic in its 0\\ n 
environment, is absolutely arid ana m.tifi- 
cial a.i applied to American society, that 
their works are as essentially conventional 
as those against which they are 0. protest; 
u.nd that a treatment which should be really 
realistic might be as frank anù free as it 
choso for all that can be inferred in the op- 
posite direction from pither the old native 
Ol' the new eÅotic conventionality. The 
truth is, the" young girl" who is charged 
with such a hostile and creùited with such 
a beneficent influence on litemture is in 
great degree n. myth, so far as her tyrannous 
censorship of literature is concerned. She 
eÅists, she is very articulate, she is in her 
way very influential, she must-perhaps- 
be counted with; but she can be circum- 
yented. Hawthorne had no difficulty in 
doing so. She is the mainstay of societies de- 
voted to the stud
y of tlw authors of " Troilus 
and Cressida," of "Pippa Passes," ana of 
" .Anna Kal'énina." Possibly, indeed, she is 
destinea to ke('p our literature pure in in- 
tention while permitting it to become real- 
i-,tic in fact; in which event she may be 
furgiven her inexorable and ineÅpugnahle 
hostility to what is neither-to what, ill 
hrief, proceeds from a fundamental inca- 
pacity to dpal "ith the only material Arner- 
iC.lll novelists have to ùeal with. 


Is it not, when one comes to think about 
it, carr
'ing tho charitable appeal to mther 
IL shrill pit<.h to ask an author to make a 
fl'ee contribution of hilll
elf to what ar(" 
1m 0\\ n as author's readin{!s? III the au- 
thor's reading what attracts is usually, not 
the composition or the elocution, but the 
author's peI'sonality. Home authors com- 
bine "ith authorship the avocation of lec- 
huer or of platform J'C'ac1pr or rpeitpJ'; and 
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the names of thPHe may, indl'l't1, allure to 
the author's rcading by the promiRc of 
plt'asure in the performance rather than in 
tIll"> bpectacle. Hut such authors, \\ hil 
80ruetilll'S ehosen, arc not the D10
t dl.'bir- 
able for the author's reaJinf." sinco they are 
bcfore th.. }JUhlic often, anl} curiosity Im:J 
frequent opportnnitic
 to !->ati.,fy it df re- 
garding them. Thp gr(.at "carel" for tho 
author's reading, the luan \\ ho re.lll,)' makes 
the author's reading go, i
 tho shy anù 
seqnestt'r('d author; tho author who has 
brought his name into" ille publicity but 
kept his person ohscUl'e. He, in nine in- 
stances out of ten, is a person with n. piping 
"oice, who do('
n't know just whero to look 
when he sits on a stage before a staring 
- 
semblage, and who, when he comes to read 
a passage from hi
 "ritings, reads it as if it 
were 0. passage from some other man's and 
full of hard words. ",or do his writings al- 
ways furnish a passaga ac1aptpd to a read- 
ing-out. Yet tho sight of him suffices; that 
alone is what the people came for. The 
sound of his voico adds, of course, a certain 
interest to the spectacle, gh ing ao;surnnce 
that the literary notability, besidt's being 
thNe in the flesh, is Ulero also in life. 
The author's reading, then, imposes upon 
the author the task of pxhibiting, not his 
talents or achievementR, but himself; of 
stepping before a company of curious spec- 
tators anù sho\\ ing them whether he is tall 
or short, fat or lean, fair or dark, well-clad 
or ill-clud, easy or awkward; whether he is 
the man tlwy have fancied him as t hey fol- 
lowed him in his writings, or whether he is 
not. So far as the nature of the senice is 
concerned, the case" ere no diflèrpnt were 
he call('d upon to f\tand hehina ß brn"
 rail 
at the Eden 1\Iusl.(', like thr "'orld's TIulers 
done in waÅJ and be scrutini.led from cro" 11 
to corn. 
U the author were a Chinese giant, or a 
pla
.-house nymph, or 0. Boston clac;sic pos- 
hIrer of ('p!tic extraction, lool\.ing mainly 
to his physique foI' his livelihood, II(' could 
submit to such IL 
('r\'ice a
 th.... author's 
reatlillg p),acts with a ù Her Krnce. He 
woultl tlwn b.... but continuing, for once ns a 
gratuity, his wonted vocation-an honest 
vocation, if not IL particularly high on('. 
But for men outsido thiR narrow circle, \vû 
all I'Pcognize that exhihition of one '.
lf is 
not qnih
 nice; and certainly 
wcet charity 
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asks much when she solicits the author to 
it. Presenting herself, though, as she no 
doubt often does, in the guise of a maiden 
of slender wai
t, fresh cheeks, and fine eyes, 
anll clad in a ravishing tailor-made gown, 
how can the secluded author, rarely much 
endowed with worldly wisdom, resist her, 
especially when she prefers her request, not 
as a }>lain business proposal-so much mon- 
ey for so much service--lmt as a very par- 
ticular favor? A man may decline to make 
money for himself (though few ever try it) 
and incur 110 ill-will. But to refuse, when 
it is asked as a mere favor, to let himself be 
looked at for an hour or two-a thing that 
can cost him nothing-that involves the 
hazard of being set down as sullen, or sel- 
fish, or priggish. 


However, it may be that the authors them- 
sel ves are not in the least conscious of tho 
embarrassments which the author's reading 
entails npon them; for this little token of 
sympathy comes from one who has never 
been called upon personally to dpal with 
these embarrassments, and who is so rpmote 
from authorship that he isn't even eligiblo 
to disappointment at his perfect immunity. 
Possibly, by reason of this remoteness, he 
mrer-mtes the author's sensibility as much 
as he has fancied that the zealous daughters 
of charity over-rate the author's vanity. 
With this possibility in view, he win send 
up no petition to the legislature, he will 
not even organize a club to eat a good 
dinner at Delmonico's, in l"eformation of the 
abuse. 
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ENGRAVED BY ANDREW. 


II It iF intere!:'ting to watch them . . . . tearing open fallen trees." 
-Hllnting American Big Game, page 450. 
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' all the his tor i c 

trects the great 
eities of the w,)rlù 


possess, non e (' a 11 
surpa
s, if indeeù 
any can vie" ith, the 
so"'- ("ailed Corso of 
HOllie, Shorn as it 
i:=J 110\\ of it'i alleient and melliæval 
glen'ips, it Ü; Imunt{,ll hy traim; of IllClll- 
Ol'i('s whi("h consecrate it to en'ry stu- 
deut, In our own times, evcn in Ì:ullle, 
upstart rivals, of luo<1enl growth-awl 
one in parti('ular, the Yia Xazionale-as- 
SUllle to ('OJllpare \\ ith it. It excecds it 
in length and in breadth; it has mauy 
mo,lerll arts awl gra('ps an<1 ('onY(,lli- 
(,l1('('S that the llarro\V ancl (leal' olel Corso 
lacks, Larger anclllewer huil l ling'i are 
ranged along' its sicles. Broa(ler paths 
for foot-pass('ng('r;; Im,'e tlw}"(. 1.('('n COIl- 
strudc(l. Haycr 8hopH, '\\ ith lar:,
t'r wiu- 
do" s, tiaunt their gooels awl in, it, tlIp 
worlll of pur('hasprs. Tr:nnways 1m\"(. 
there U('P11 laicl (lown, atHl the soun(l of 
the truIlllwt from the tram"ay omni- 
bl1";f'H warns the ('arria:.ws awl foot-pas- 
8eng(,I"H to clear the road. .\ll is 11('\\, 
moclerll, tlTIll the uirth of to-day. But 
there are 110 memories there, no" gl('am'i 
and \isiOIlH of 01,1 claYH flTIel ('ustOlllS atHl 
persons such as cling ahout the narrow 
length of the olel ancl worhl- famous 

trt'et. There nre no hmllltiug' Hpirits, 
no historic' n
lI1illi:o..('ences, uo If'
euel!; of 
the olcl, 110 figurl'
 of the past. Tllère 
i-; all the (litferf'u('e lH'hH'pu t)wso two 
stn'd:i that tllt'n' is h(.t\\eeu tho gay 
CUI'} rllotht. lSfJl, by CharI_ Sc 


young girl just enteling into life, full 
of thou
htleh!; gayd
' and looling for- 
warù iuto the future, and the staiel old 
matron, ill Il('r serene age, "IJl) lin
s 
more iu tlw pa.....t tllau iu thp prf'.....pnt, 
anLl \\ho haH clelightful 8torÎps of the 
times gone by, atHl the glorie'i and 
"plt.mlors of her 
.(H1th. Coulel the 
Cor...o he Ï1H'aruah'cl, \\ ith \\ hat llelight 
shoulcl we haug upou her lips and 
listt.u to h('r olll-\\ urIcl talc s, auel live 
oyer with her thl. Ioug- vauishul pa:o..t! 
En:n \\ithill our o\\n ll:1\":o.., and the 
nwmorieH of Ulau)" now li\ iug', a great 
ehauge 1m..; come o\'er tIw Cor:o..o. Xot 
bO lllul'h pradi('ally, th()u
h many 
chang(,h and improYf'ments have been 
macle, as iu }'('sIH.('t to the (,lI
t()IllS and 
usages of a Imlf-c{'utury ag-o, IIltUJ
. of 
which ha\"(' now yalli..;hf'd. The thump 
of tIle tamhoJ'{'llo auel the jill
h. of its 
littlf' c\"lIl1.alH that u
cll ollce to U('ut 
atHl rill:" ('y('ry\\ )1('1'(' "hilc 0'11\ O'irIs in 
l'" .. , ...... .. ,....., 
costume eir('lecl n.1.out the littlp pia7ze 
find iu ail the nooks allll cornt rH of the 
city. cllUIl.iug the tj.a.ltarello, arc s. 'D and 
hearel 110 more. 1.'he yery co",tumes 
they \\ ore are gOlU'. 'rho. pn.tty ullel 
characteristic ..ougs anll hnllnlb, and 
"ri
l'dti" awl Rcrcllßch_s "bi('h once 
('ehop(l throuo'h the t;tn'( t
 ))\ tIn\, ad 
\n.lI as 1.y u&ht. aI' -. 0\ er. :jo nt:e all 
the liUlt' ritornclli. ".c hear lJO more 
sHeh littlt. bUllp-S us thi:-., 


" Fior lli 
Ïlll8tra 
La 'o:.tra malUma non vi marita AII
 
tl\ 
Pt.'r nun It.'var 'iud fi,}r dnlla fill ..tra .. 
.IIILr :- -II.. .\, 1 - r. r\' I. 
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Ah no 
 This belongs to the" days that 
are no more." 'Ye 1m yû grown wise 
and dlùl of late, the glad nhandollmellt 
to whim and unreasoning jollity 1m::; 
giyen way to saù, serious cares, and the 


t 


T 
)" 
 

 ;, 


the Rtreet, hut of no special note, 
heauty. or interest, saying for the mem- 
oriø; attache(l to Rome of them, as hav- 
ing been occupied by men and women 
of distinction in ancient and modern 
times. The lower stories of these houses 
are all devoted to shops-which of late 
days have been greatly enlarged and 
em bellished-with })late-glass windo'\\s 
through which llmy be seen a vast varie- 
ty of ohjects of an killd
. Gas and 
electric lights flare through them, and 
at night the whole street is brilliantly 
illuminated and thronged by crowds. 
The old candles and oil lamps, that once 
thl'ough dusky panes shed but a feeble 
find inefficient light, are of the past, and 
the street has become vel'Y much like 
any other in a great city, except that it 
is narrow and haunted by memol'ies. 
Fortunatelv, the illtolel'able tramwav- 
intolerable
 at least to all who are 
ot 
using it-has not been laid down, for 
the sheet is not wide enough to permit 
it; but sidewalks for foot-pas
engers, of 
which there wel'e none in the old daJ's, 
have been made, and many another mod- 
ern improvenu:nt has bee
n introduced. 
But few of the great palaces of Rome, 
and still fewer remains of an- 
tiquity, are found along the 
COl'SO. Among the palaces 
which abut upon it, however, 
are the Palazzo Ruspo1i, in 
which is a gl'eat café and a 
Roman club, frequented by 
the Italian nobility, where 
much money is lost, won, find 
many a ga
1e of billiards is 
played; the Palazzo Sciarra, 
where many interesting pict- 
ures are to be seen by dis- 
tinguished masters, among 
which may be mentioned, in 
passing, the "Van i ty and 
l\Iodesty " of Leonardo da Vinci; a splen- 
did portrait by Titian; Raftaelle's ",. io- 
lin-Player," and landsca!Jes by Claude; 
the Palazzo 13onapal'te, formedy the 
propertJ of l\Iadallle ::\Ière, the moth- 
er of K apoleon ; the Palazzo Torlonia, 
where, in a cabinet by itself, stands 
Canova's famous gronp of Hercules 
throwing LJcas into the sea; the Pa- 
lazzo Doria Pamphili, interesting to all 
Engli
h visitors; and the huge, battle- 
mented anù castellated Palazzo di Ven- 
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Piazza Colonna, along 1he Corso, 


world is less happy anel more anxious, 
and duller. 
The Corso, prosaically considered, is 
a very narrow street of aùout a mile 
in length, extending from the Porta del 
Popolo to the Palazzo de Venezia. Bx- 
cept for its palaces, monuments, various 
churches, the post-office, ancl a few other 
large huildings which have lately heen 
erected, it is for the most pm't a low line 
of unimportant and Í1-rcgular houses, 
crowded with balconies jutting upon 
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ezia, where the Austrian ambassador re- 
sides. 
The Palazzo Ruspoli was built on the 
site of the old Hu('cellni Gardens, and 
has passe<l through yarious hall<ls. Af- 
ter the Buccellai family it became the 
property of the Gaetallï", and was, while 
in their possessioll, the scene of a trag- 
edy in which a member of this house 
w
s killed at the main entrance b
. one 
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The King's Guardsman, 


of the Orsini, since which event that 
door has been closed. It was lost at the 
gaming - table by the then owner, and 
won by the banker Ruspoli, in whose 
family it still remains. 
Other palaces also adorn the Corso, 
as for instance the Palazzo Chigi, built 
by Giacomo della Porta, and completed 
by Carlo :\Iaderno ; the Palazzo Bernini, 


with its strange st3.tue of "Calumny" 
by Bernini, awl its still more strange 
iuseriptioll hy that artist, inyeighing 
against the world, and Hpeaking of his 
suffering's from its slanders; the Palaz- 
zo Pi am hino, the l>alazzo Ferraioli, the 
Palazzi Sahiati, Fiano, Y ero
pi, awl 
Theodoli, which are of little conse- 
quence or interest to strangers, but 
whid) fonn a featurE" of the street. 
In the good old times-and by thE" 
good old times we all of us mean 
the days that are passed awl are no 
more; the days of our YOUt11, which 
we renlembel: with a 
ad pleasure, 
and the joys of which we exaggerate 
perhaps, while the pains "e forget- 
the CarlJÌyd in the Corso, which, 
alas ! is now almost a thing of the 
past, was a spectacle and an experi- 
ence full of delight. On that week of 
saturnalia the old sights a11<1 sounds, 
the old hubbub and gayety and li- 
cence was renewed eyery folly was 
indulged in, and a 
m'ele

s gl
dness 
animated the world. Every window 
and balcony was draped witÌ} carpets, 
tapestries, and flowers; gay faces 
looked out eyerywhere, and glad 
laughter filled the air. There were 
masks and harlequins and punchin- 
elli anù masquerading and strange 
costun1es and singing and 1110ck 
gallantry and cries of joy on all 
sides. It was the duty of everyone 
to be gay. The god l\I
mus reigned. 
All the world flocked in fronl the 
country, and the old dresRes and 
costun;es which in every to,vn in 
the vicinity of Rome were'then worn 
daily, were to be seen. X ow those 
costumes have for the most part ut- 
terly disappeareù, and aI'e only to be 
seen now and then, or on the per- 
sons of the models who pose for the 
artists. They were Yel'Y gay, very 
various, and it was a pleasure to see 
them. Xow they have given way to 
the commonplace and shabby <hesses of 
to-day. But in the old Carnival thev 
were 
YerJwhel'e to be seen. Improvised 
balconies and stagings were erected all 
along the Corso, an<1 these wel'e filled 
with country girls in their costumes. 
Up and down the street, in double files, 
slowly, and at snail's pace, throngs of 
open carriages followed each other, filled 
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"ith flowers which the occupants fWllt- 
tN'ed right nnd I..ft, lan
hing t1H. whilt: 
tlwy IHlrsnf"! UH.ir slow way throu
h 
HI( a.'use crowd:i that tillPll UH' f'trcf'ts. 
Flowers (lUll couf('tti sho,V('r('ll upon 
thcm (lS tll<'Y pass(.t1, filul there was n 
gl'Ju'ral huh1mh of jo11ity filHl (,ollfnsioJl 
and lll:tlhlCSS, as if 0111 HOlJ1c'!3 dCHccnù- 


\ 


40:J 


ana drove thelIl 111fi(UV forwar<l, came 
rushing' 011, ullJllounff:d, at fun gallop, 
awl ('}U'('l'('I! lowlly fiS t1H,'
. passc,l h
. 
tllP ('rowd that lint.d the si(les of the 
Htr('ct, the wild horses calletl the /far- 
IUTi. They ran from t1lf' ])iazza. (h.l 
Po}>olo to "the cwl of the Corso, "here 
the strect is narrowed bJ a "ing of the 
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State Carriage of the Queen of Italy, 


ants were still aliye awl shouting in tri- 
umph. In the lflillst of nIl this riot mlll 
ga,n.ty, as tllf' sluulows of nightfall (Irew 
near, n trnmp('t SOU1Hlp(1. The ll1ouutel1 
gew!a.rmes, who all tlay ha(l been Hta- 
tioneù at the corners òf the btreets to 
presC'r\"c a eertain decency of orller in 
all this (lisorder, nllvan('ed, and all the 
carriages were turned out of the Cor
o. 
Then daily came the races, from which 
the Corso takes itH name. Thc prize 
for the wÍIu1C'r of thesp was fOrIlH'rl, a 
rich piece of vel\"et, a Jnfl.ntle, n "Ì>al- 
lio," or Pallium. I'rom this fad tlll'
e 
races ","er(' eOlUlllonh. callcd the Palliu 
Haces. As soon fl.";.: the street wa.:; 
cleared of carriagC's these took place. 
Covered \\ ith span
les, and "ith (lan- 
gling spurs that heat against their"sides 


V cnetian Palace. Then', at n stn'et 
calle l l the Ripresfl. dei l3arheri, they were 
generally f'topped by n large sheet 
spread neross it, t;0 that they might nut 
ùash thelllsches against the wall, but 
find onl)" a 
'ieldiug obstaele to Lar their 
further l)rogre
s, amI thus the)' w(:'ro 
caught :tIul restraint'll. 
The wcek of Carlli ,-al wnb ended b,' 
the so-calleù )Ioccoletti, when, as night 
eame on, thous:lwls of little" ax tapers 
wcre li(rhted awl daJu'ell nhout every- 
where, Íike fire-tlies, and everybody w;s 
shouting /LW 1 stri "iug to In'lt O1;t his 
Jl('ighhor.s light. J/OC('o{o, U/O('('o{o, 1Il0C- 
('o{o, ul1 cried, as the
 held up their tn- 
pen;, awl ..-tro\"e to kef'}) them out of 
the re:1.('h of c
tinetion; uull e(luaU.'" c\"- 
erywhl'ro wa
 hearll the cry of 
enza 
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mocrolo, senza moccolo, and shrieks of 
laughter as any lights were extin- 
guished. It was all yery foolish, if you 
please. but it was imn1ensely diverting. 
The wise man kno'\\s the chanll of jol- 
lity, and of an things nothing is so fool- 
ish as not to recognize the necessity of 
sometimes being foolish. _\. laugh is 
the best clearer of the hrain and the 
best aid to digestion. ::\Iall was nUHle 
to laugh, so ev-,;iva absur<1ity an<1 gay- 
ety! and evâva caJ'nel'ale, which swept 
away, at least for a time, the sad wor- 
ries' of daily life and the exasperating 


old customs of the canÜ,-al, and large 
preparations are to be made to re-estal'- 
lish it in all its clmraderistic features. 
The 1":wes of the Barheri are 1Iot to he 
allowe(l, on account of the 
mpposecl 
danger attending them. They" ere 
prohibih.d, indee<1, seyeral years ago 
on account of a serious a("ci(lpnt in- 
voh'ing the life of several pert'mns, the 
horses in their fright haying deyiated 
from the street awl rushed into tile 
crowd. In their stead, races are pro- 
posed to he made in cars, awl the pop- 
ulace are to he ddenc1ed hy a railing 
along the street. 
"
hether in the reyi nll 
of this festivals it will 
be carried 011 with the 
old spirit, remains to 
be seen; Speriamo! 
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.At the Palazzo di 
Venezia t.he Corso, prop- 
erly so called, f:nds, hut 
f 0 ;'111 e r ly it prohahly 
was continued to the 
Capitol, and it fitly 
should thus be contin- 
ued. The name of Cor- 
so is of comparatively 
late date, and was gi,-en 
to it on account of the 
races of u nm 0 n n t e d 
horses, which take pla
e 
cl u r i n g the Carniyal. 
Formedy it was calletl 
the Yia Flaminia or the 
Via Lata, and was a con- 
tinuation of the great 
Flamillian way, built in 
533-534 B.C. b
' the Con- 
sul Flallliniu
, who fell 
in the battle of Thrasy- 
melle, and extending f
r 
be
-ond the gates of 
Rome. Augustus, sub- 
sequently, had the grand 
idea - for the Romans 
at that time had grand 
ideas-of continuing it 
a8 far as Fallo and be- 
yond, 011 both sideR of 
Home, so as to make it 
practicable from olle sea 
to the oth
r, acro::;s the 
whole continent; thus marryillg the .A<1- 
riatie and the 
Iediterrallean. In this 
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A Book-stall on the Corso, 


care'3 of what is called business. .An 
attempt is now talke<1 of to renew the 
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The Busiest Part of the Corso, 


E"GRAVfD BY H. W. PECKWELL. 
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THE CORSO OF ROME. 


he simply followe<l the selleme of the 
great Cæ
ar, who, to u
e his own words 
cited by Buetonius, designed "Yiatll 
munire a mare supero }Jer AI)ennini 
dorsum ad Tiùerim u
que." It was 
not until the comparatively late da:,. of 
Pope Paul IT.. who built the apostolic 
palace of St.. ::\Iark at the beginning of 
this street, that the Pallio Races, so 
called in the Corso, were instituted, and 
then it was that the name of Corso was 
first given to this street, in view of this 


enough, in this appellation it hut antici- 
pated the great street of Xew York). was 
in all proùability given to it on aceount 
of its magnificent hre,u1th and dimen- 
sions ; and ow'r it went in aueient days 
the grand proet'ssions and triumphs of 
Rome, with all their splendor and pomp 
-entering the Flmninian gate, which, if 
it. did not occuPJ the sallle exact position 
as the present Porta del Popúlo, was yery 
near to it, anel proceeding through the 
full length of it to the Capitol. 
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Entrance of the Palazzo Sciarra. 


fact. Up to this time it haa. a
 ha
 
been said before, the name of Via Lata, 
and this name is still preserved in the 
Church of Sta. l\Iaria in Via Lata. The 
name of Via Lata, which translated is 
simply the Broad way (for, singularly 


A great change has come oyer the 
Corso since those olcl days. Ruin and 
desolation ha\'e for centtu:ies efttwed the 
gl.eat feature!'; of the city and of the Via 
Lata; and now the old name of Via Lata, 
or Broadway, would be mOHt inappropri- 
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ntp to th(. narrow :-;trppt whi(,h iH its S1W- 
('p:-;:-;or Bllt l{)ol
illg- h:u'k wit II }1Ïstori(. 
c
.es iuto tJw past. oue (':lU f'asily S1IJ11l1lO1l 
up the Rplc.nc Iill IH'O('('ssions of triU1tll'h 
that 011('(.' ('nfp}'pd t}1(' (,it\" at tJlÏ
 (':ltp 
. 1""1 
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rattle<1 aloug tlJC pan'mcut, fiw1 he LÌ1.<1 
tllprtl, "ith Hhan'J1 }lea<1s awl ff'ttf.I'''; ou 
tlH'i1' hawls /twl f('d. ('1mI(' tlu. ..lIi<,fs of 
tllP ('ucmips "holIl the, idol' Juul ('OU- 
ql1prpd. Thpsc w('re follo\\('ll 11.'" t1û 
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Morning on the Corso. 


and pas spa along this great way-the 
Via I..Iub, 
The yictor to whom the honor of a 
triumph was a('('o1'(l('(l wa!>! ohlig'("1 to 
stand at thp gate until a dpputation was 
sent to him to grant him perllli
sioll to 
cnter. 'flipI'(' at the risiug' of the sun, 
('1/1.<1 in his pl1rple emhroidere<l rohes, 
an<1 crowned with laurel, he waited. and 
w}lf'n tJu' p<,rmissioll was graut<,d, 
moulltcll on a mag'uifi{'eut ('ar <Ira"ll 
b
' four white hor
es. amI sometimes 
eyen hy elephallts, he Jna(lè his tri- 
umphal prog'rcss, pr('('e,lpd hy tllP spu- 
ate, atul ac('olllpm1Ïcd h
' au imuwnse 
('rowd of citizens all ar('

eù ill white 
rohps. 'I'll{' air was rpl1t hv flU' hlow- 
ing of tnulJpf'ts Ilwl horJl
 awl flute
 
aud eyery kind of iustrument then 
kuown. {"lng'A and :-;tnlldar<ls tioutt,a the 
air. Cars laden with th(. spoils of Will' 


oxen mHl other heasts whi{'h were to be 
immolate(l in honor of the oC('Rsion; 
tJu.ir gildell horns {,I'OW11e<1 with tlowers, 
and condu('ted hy t Ilf'ir e
p{'utiouerH, 
who were naked to the waist nllù hore 
on their shoulders the expiatory axps. 
TJw ear OIl which the vidor :-:tood was 
of iyory, with rich chisf.llings aud re- 
liefs of gold. ana hehÍ1HI it walked the 
Hlave or other !wrsou who, from timt. to 
time, ntt('red thest warning' wonls: 
" Hemcll1 her that yon are a man"- 
" Hespiciens post t
 h0111ilH'm meUH'llto 
te." TJwu came tlU' phalllu
('s of sol- 
dif'rs in military drcH
, ero"ncll with 
laurel ana siug'iug. alHl shoutin
 .. 10 
trimupJH'," awl iwlnlgillg ill tJw hron<l- 
e
t l:;atin's awl j('sts ; for all thiugs ,\"ere 
pprllliUctl to th
m ou this oceasion. as 
nft<'rwar<1 ill unr (lays in the crowds fit 
Carni\"al. . 
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At the Capitol when t.he yictor arrin
d 
two ,,-hite bulls 'Were sacrificed to Joye, 
and the yictor took fl'OIll his head his 
laurel wreath and placed it on the statue 
of the god. 


The Carniyal of later days in SOllle re- 
spects is a singular tra
.esty of this. 
There is the same licence accol'ded to the 
crowd, and until within late days the 
Carniyal was also opened by a sacrifice. 
In the Piazz
 del Popolo, on the first day, 
if there 'Were any person under sentence 
of death in Rome, he was then executed 
and decapitated, as a warning to all who 
were about to indulge in the festivities 
of the coming week to restrain their 
passions, and remember that the axe of 
justice and retribution was 'Waiting to 
punish cl'irne. 


The Romans, uIHler the popes, were 
not behind their imperial ance::,tol'S in 
their loye of pomp and processions mIll 
festivals; and the solemn and splen(liJ 
proce::;:::;iuns " hich were mal Ie in the 
mediæval times were nearly, if not quite, 
as splendid as the alH'ient triumphs. 
The COl'SO of those days was the scene 
of many of these triullll;hal celebrations, 
upon the cnb'ance through the gate of 
some returning pope or some distin- 
guished king or prince. 'Yhen, fOl' in- 
stance, Cardinal Chiararuonti was elected 
to the papal chair (to nlention one of 
these instances), his reception at his en- 
trance into the city was as magnificent 
almost as an ancient triumph. Rome 
had then suffered under nlany political 
afflictions, and the election of Pius VII. 
was hailed by the whole people with 
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Loungers (In the Steps of the Church of Sta. Maria del Popolo. 



THE CORSO OF ROME. 


e
ultation aIlll un1"(>}>re';8c<1 joy, awl it 
wa
 tJ/J'ough the gllt(. of the !)iazza dpl 
Popolo atHl along the Corso that this 
pagpaut nwaite(l him, on July 3, 1 Î!'
). 
1'11(' SI'Plle that thell took place, n.IHl the 
n.rrange111f'uts awl eh.('- 
orations of the str<:ds, 
n.r fully clescrihecl hy 
Cnnl'('lli
'ri in his hi
- 
tory lLncl ,,"er(' ec1ehrat- 
cd 'l
y the 
trikillg of a 
mellal in h0110r of the 
eyeut, with the effigy of 
the pOpt: on one side 
nuel a triulllphal al"eh 
on the other, Tllf' 110- 
bilit
, benilte, and peo- 
ple were ulltwimous in 
their rejoieinlY' and hy 
their order Wè

 ereetelÌ, 
at the opening" of the 
Corso from thf' PiaZ7:l 
del Popolo, a great tri- . .... 
ulllphal n.rch j.,panuing 
the street anel joining to- 
gether the two churches 
of the )Iadonna dei )Ii- 
rn.coli and 
ta, "\Ial'ia di 
)[on te San to, whieh 
tlauk on either si(le tlw 
entrance of the Cur:-;o. 
Upon this wcre plaf'ed 
eolm.;sal statues, and it 
WlLS decoratecl with in- 
scriptions and Clll hlclllS 
and e I a 1) 0 l' ate orna- 
ments, In the Piaz7a 
itself "-ere erected t" 0 
long lines of stagings 
awl seab.; for thf' ac- 
cOIumollation 0 f tit e 
people. anll also fur four 
oreht'stra
. finel raJlgec1 
along it were long" lines 
of Xeapolitan soldiers. 
The fì t r C e t 1'1 were all 
hung' with rich clrape- 
ries and tapestries, and 
not hin
 was f'pared tù 
make the re('pption of the pope fiH splpn- 
c1i.l n.
 l'o::;sible. Oeueral llourchanl. 
with a ('0/'(;[/1' of otìil'ersnnd fhe hun- 
e1r('dllleu, W('lIt ou1 as far us the l>ollte 
)[ol1e to lIle('t t11(' incollliug pope. TIl<'re 
he as",ullH'd his graud pfipal robes n.ud 
JHouuÌ<.(l iuto a mag'llitic('llt gilt coaeh 
(lrawn hy sÏ\: hors('s. SuC'h wa:-.; the ('11- 
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thusimHll of the ppopl(' that they hegg('<l 
to 1)(. :ll1o\\éd to draw tllP ('alTiacrp tlH'Jll- 

plve
, hut this the pope dediu
'c1-alld 
pS('úrteel hy crowds of rejoicing" ROmRUf" 
awl lou
 liu('s of (,:lyalry awl foot-sol- 
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The Flower-sellers 


(liers, the popP ('ut('r('(l t11e ('it}", .\ll 
tllC h('lls of an the ('hurehes danged 
their 'W('IC01lle for nn hour und n half, 
Frum the Castle St. \ug-do, wh('re tlU' 
pontitiea1 stauelar(1!:; \\"t're di
playpel. the 
peals of e:lunou "ere COlIstllUt, and the 
hawls UPH'l' CP:1sc(l plfiying; flucl thus 
Pill
 YII. first ('uH'red Home as pope. 
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...\.gain, on his n.turn from Paris, where 
he went to cruwn Xapoleun in 1H03, his 
reception was e(luall.r ðplendid, and ac- 
companiell by all the cardinals, prelates, 


X ur did this suffice. For a third 
time, un )Iay 

), 1Hl!, a still more nut
- 
llitieeut :nul imposing' reception awaited 
him 011 his return to Home after fiye 
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A Procession of Seminarists. 


and priests in full dress, and by all the 
carriages of the nobility, anc1large bod- 
ies of infantry and ('ayah'.'-, and the 
mounted Xoble Guard, and crowds of 
the shouting and cheering popuhtce, he 
again made his entrance into the city, 
passing over the same streets and going 
first to St. Peter's, where he was received 
by the Sacred College a11<l all the Roman 
court and senators. There he recited 
the" Te Deum." Then mounting again 
into his carriage, the Canlinal York 
opening the door, he was borne on to 
the Quirinal, where he was again re- 
ceived by the palatine c:1rdinals. and the 
Roman prin('es and nol\ilit.'-. "
hen the 
shadows of night caIlle on there was a 
general illumination of the cit.'?, awl the 
cupola of St. Peter's blazed with light, 
and the gorgeous g-irandoles sprang into 
the air, and showered like a fountain of 
stars o,er the Castle of 
t. _\.ng-elo. 


years of exile. Again he entered the 
city through the Porta del Popolo and 
passed through the Corso. Arches of 
triumph were erected along the streets 
tha t he passed. All the houses were 
richly adorned with hangings and tapes- 
tries, and flowers and ornaments of eyery 
kind, and the streets themsehes were 
strewn with laurel and myrtle. Eyerv 
window ,,-
s crowded by eager Hpectå- 
tors, who threw flowers upon him as he 
passptl. Arches were also erected all 
the way outsitle the city from Papa 
Giulio, so called, to the gate, decorated 
,vith statues of Rome awl Rpligion, and 
adorned with the pontifical arms and 
flowers and wreaths and inscriptions 
of welcome and honor. 
\. colonnade 
,,-as also built If'a(ling from th(' Porta 
dd Popolo to the Corso. III the Piazza 
tle Yenezia a JllO
t elahorate and cost- 
ly arch of the Doric order was creet- 
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etl by the nwrrauti <Ii Campagna, with 
groups of stat UPS fi1HI ('lllhle1l1H awl in- 
Bcriptions; find al110ng t1lO
C 
 ho lent 
thpir s{,}"\'i(.(,s to this was TllOrwu.lcl- 
Bf'U. Awl thus again, for tlw Ulircl tillie, 
the l'ol'f', accompanied hy crowd
 of the 
people, the nohilit
., the papal court, 
the hfiWI
 pla
'iu
, t1lP l){'llH rin
ing, the 
canllOll pcaling fro III St. ..lug-clo, awl 
the crowd rhet\ring, Illade his triul1lphal 
entrn.w'{' iuto HOllie. 
It is usplesH to l'eeollnt more of thf'se 
grpat pl'ucc
8ioT1s awl triumphs of thc 
Corso, though thpy might he eOlltinue<l 
almost ilH h'tÌnitt' I". En'll 
within our own (I;LYS Wh(,11- 
eyer l)o}>e !)im; IX: pm:ise<l, 
i t wa
 11 Ii tt If' t r i 11 III ph. 

k'ated in a gilt carriag-e 
drawn hy four hor


, with 
out1'i(lprs in h1'ilIia.nt livery, 
awl aceoUlp<1uipd h.v the 
Xoble Huard on horseback, 
in full (h'css, the benetÌcent 
fare awl fig-urc of thc kilHlly 
old Illall might often he seeu 
in the Corso, smiling upun 
the crowd throu
h which 
he passed, and holtling out 
his haw I with thr('e fiugers 
spread (on one of whieh was 
the gn'at papal ring), in 1)('11- 
etlietioll of the people, who, 
a
 he went ùy, prostrated 
themseln's hpfore him. This 
is 110W, alas! a thing of the 
past. For many a year 110 
papal carriage has passed 
through the Corso, or els('- 
where in the city, awl not 
evell a gilded coach of any 
ran1iual. sneh as usC'd, in the 
 
times gone by, so ofh'u to 
1e bCen. The far(.c of pris- 
oner ill the Vatiean is still 
going ou, aUll yd-and ypt, 
if the Pope werc now to re- 
appear in the Corso aud 
aloug the stn'ets of Rome 
as he was onpc wout, a1Hl as 
he is fr
e a
 air to do, if he 

o wills, the pco}>le wOlùd 
again prostratf' t1wlUse}yC'!:i 
before him awl ask his h{'ll- 
ediction; for thou
"h times 
ha\'e ('h:ll1ge(l, politC.s h:n e ehanged, an(l 
royalty rt'Ïgns, awl the pt'ople are l(n'al 
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to tlu.ir ling, nn(l satisfied with his 
rule, they are still Catholics, and the 
papall)O
n
r rpigns, at least, in their re- 
lig-ion ; fUH I even the king awl quet'll and 
tlw "holp ('ourt wonI(l, as he pfisse(l, bow 
(lown 1>efo1'e him ao.; the }'pprescntative 
of n. power abovc this world. 
Xow, instead of Pope awl Carclinals, 
Olle often set's the King, in a simple 
e(j11ipage, driving' or driven, and aCCOID- 
pallipd hy 
01lle gpntleulfiu of the Court, 
h(m iug eOllstautly awl lifting his hat in 
resp()n
e tu the saiutatiolls of the world 
of Home-or the Queen, with her out- 
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Tramontana-the Cold Wmd of Rome 


ri(h.1's. sn1Íling gral"iously. aud looking, 
as bhe is, s\H.d. gf'lltlP, kind, and ex- 
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tremel'y intelligent; find it ma
. be added street ,,'ith an iron-spiked gorget on his 
that she is, as she deserves to be, adored llpek to prevent him from bending down 
bJ her people. his head and hiding his face, so that the 
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The Little Flower-girl. 


Other spectacles I have seen in this 'whole world might see him and know 
old street of the Corso, the reverse of tri- him. Two men with a drum and fife, 
umph, within our own da:,?s ; it was tlip which they consttlntl
. heat and played 
custom, when a thief was tak('n awl ('011- upon to attract attention, accompanied 
victed, to lead him publicly through this him. This custom has now gone out of 
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u
e ; but I am douhtful whether it wa
 
not as efficient, uncI perhaps e\ en more 
so, in deterring IH'rsonfi froIll the crime 
of theft thall n. Hi111plp illlprisonlllellt for 
ß few wceks; for, aftcr all, tho seDse of 
shame is in the human heart as strong 
in its effed, if 110t strong('r, th11u p't111- 
ishment or imprisollment. 
Still other scenes hel'o occasionally 
meet tho eJe
, It umy be, perhap="" à 
baptism, or a wcading, or a fuupral pro- 
ceHsion, If it is a baptism, in the first 
carriage, triumphant, dressed in cos- 
tume, with her long car-rings in her ears, 
her gol(l chain on her neck, her filigree 
pin in her hair, sits the nurse, the COIll- 
lllawler of the occa!-'ion, with the infaut 
in her arms swaddlecl iu white. You 
may know if it be a girl or a boy bJ" the 
color of the ribbon that is attaclw(l to 
its dreHs, which the 11urse takes proud 
care shall be full in sight. If it is ahoy, 
the ribbon is rea-if a girl, it is 11ue, 
for that is the color which belongs spe- 
cially to the '"\1f1<lon11<1. You aro not 
left 
 in the condition of the man who 
has to guess the sex. "You have ha.d a 
chilLI born to you this lllOrning-wlmt is 
it, a girl or a bo","?" once said an Irish- 
man, rather a foolish one, be it confessed, 
to his friend. "Guess," was the answer. 
h It is a boy." "Xo, guess again." " It 
is a girl." "Ah! soruebocly tauld ;you," 
was the reply. This ribbon saves you 
the guessing and proclaims the truth to 
the world. At the side of the nurse, 
somewhat oblitm'atpd, and playing, aô 
a rule, a most secondary part, sits the 
"conuuare," or godmother, and two of 
the nearest female relatives of the in- 
fant. After this carriage comes anoth- 
er, iu which sit the male relations, who 
are, of course, relegated to the second 
plane, as of far less consequence on this 
grand occasion. The crowd in the 
street stop!>! at the church door as this 
party descend n.nd enter the sa.cl'ed pre- 
cincts, when the holy \\ ater is sprin- 
kled on the child; awl if 
tal-tled by this 
operation it cries out, it is a goo(l sign, 
for it shows that the innate devil which 
i"i alwnys horn in Wi has heen driven 
away bj" the sacramental blessing. 
Sometime::i, again, it is a murriage, 
more or less ceremouious according' to 
the rank of the parties - the bride 
dressed in white, and the bridegroom 
VOL. X.---4:j 
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morc sadly in lJlark, as if he were giv- 
ing himself away. _\. long train of car- 
linges follows, "ith all the friends and 
reln.tions. 

ollietimes, again, it is a funm'al, and 
the pomp and ceremony of this appends 
also on the rank of those who are to be 
hurie(l. ...\.mong the IllÍ<ldl(. and poorer 
classes-indeed, generally, unless the 
rank is high-the coffin is horne on the 
.-.;houlderH of facchilli hired for the oc- 
casion, 
 ho are clad in a long, black, 
shahby sort of go" n, that comes nearly 
down to the feet; hut it is not so long 
as not to show the soiled trousel''i be- 
low it. Their heads aud faces are cov- 
ered "ith a lJlack hood of the Hall1e Ina- 
terial, so that they cannot he recognized. 
The parish priest precedes the proces- 
sion in his ofticial and sacred 1'0 hes, 
holding' on high a tall crucitix, and 
after the cotlin-as well as before it, 
slowly nmrches a long line of priests, or 
Capuchins, or lllemhers of some religi- 
ous comlllunity, each carrying a lighted 
torch or candle-for this is an essential 
part of the ceremony, and is not omit- 
ted e\ en by the poorest classes. As 
they JllOVe along they chant, in a low, 
monotonous tone, the prayers and re- 
sponses appropriate to the occasion, 
and with, it must he confessed, appm'- 
en tl.r little or no sense of their meaning. 
After bearing the body to the church 
they leave it there. Their function is 
fulfilled, and when night has cast its 
shadow over the world, it is IJorne away 
by thefacrhini to its final resting-place, 
find buried "ithout pow}>, prayer, or 
ceremOllV. 
Sometimes long lines of some con- 
fraternity of monks may be seen march- 
ing along, iu monkish lhesse!>! and cowls, 
or one of the begg-Ïng' community of 
Frn.nciscans or Capuchins passes lJy, 
carrying a basket on his arm and hold- 
ing in his hand a little tin box, with ß 
crucifix on one side aud a picture of the 
11adonua on the other. This he shakes 
in your fac(' as he passes, fiud the cop- 
per coins in it jingle as he craves alms, 
either of money or of kiud. If JOu pre- 
fer to give lioney, 
'ou drop a little cop- 
per into the slit in the tin box. But he 
not only begs of the pa
sers on the 
street, but cuter
 m:luy a shop and 
shakt:s the tin box tht:ce, where he often 
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receh-es alms of kind-as fruit, or vege- 
tables, or an
.thing else-which is placed 
in his basket and thankfully accepted, 
whateyer it is. 
Occasionally, too, may be seen a fig- 
ure in a white monastic dress and cowl, 
covering his entire person - head and 
face-so as to render him utterly unrec- 
ognizable, and with two small holes in 
front of his cowl through which you 
may, if near him, see two sharp black 
eyes peering forth. He also carries a 
similar tin box which he shakes as he 
passes for alms. \Yho he is you cannot 
divine, but you cannot be sure that he 
is not some Roman friend or nobleman, 
whom you last met at some gay reunion, 
or ball, or party, and who is now doing 
penance by carrying about publicly the 
beggar's tin box; for there are peni- 
tents, so called, who may belong to the 
highest of the nobility in Rome. 
Then, again, you will, especially in 
the month of l\Iay, which is dedicated to 
the l\Iadonna, meet long trains of lit- 
tle girls dressed in white, with garlands, 
and accompanied by some nun or con- 
ventual sister, who are celebrating some 
festival in the :f\Iadonna's honor; or, 
again, long lines of little school-boys, 
:in black dress-coats and tall hats, under 
the guidance of their priestly tutor, and 
taking their walk solemnly and with lit- 
tle fun, except what they find in their 
childish chatter. 
But let us, too, make our entrance, 
not triumphantly, indeed, but with the 
curiosity of strangers, through the gate 
of the Piazza del Popolo, and open our 
eyes to what is to be there seen. This 
is one of the principal gates of Rome, 
and is one of the most imposing. Until 
the rail way was built, which now lands 
all travellers at the Piazza dei Termini, 
near the vast remains and ruins of the 
Baths of Diocletian, this was the chief 
entrance into the city for all who came 
fr0111 the north of Italy. Here passports 
were examined, for none could enter 
Rome 'without them, and here the lug- 
gage was overhauled, to make it sure 
that no contraband' goods were con- 
cealed. The annoyance of all this was 
very great, and this, thank God and the 
new government, is now over, and one 
of the things of the past not to be re- 
gretted. 


The gate itself is said to ha"e been 
designed by l\Iichel Angelo; but inas- 
mu?h as l\Iichel Angelo is, by popular 
bebef, supposed to have designed nem"- 
ly everJthing, little credence can be 
given to this statement. But whether 
it was originally designed by him or not, 
nothing of his work now remains, for it 
was rebuilt by Barozzi da Yignola, in 
1564, and since then has suffered many 
a change, all the interior façade having 
been lllade by Bernini. 
This gate has also revolutionary 
memories, for it was fortified, barri- 
caded, armed with cannon, and was at- 
tacked and defended during the French 
invasion of 1849, and it was through it 
that General Oudinot entered with the 
French troops-an entrance which, so 
far, at least, as the repu blican party 
and the Triumvirate of Borne 'were con- 
cel"ned, certainly did not correspond to 
the inscription which accompanied the 
various ornanlen ts and deyices placed 
over it by Alexander YII., in 1655, on 
the occasion of the grand entry of Queen 
Christina of Sweden-" Felici fausto- 
que ornata ingressui." 
Entering this gate you find yourself 
in the large and noble Piazza del Popolo, 
in the centre of which, SUITolUlded by 
living fountains, stands the old obelisk 
of Egypt, that has looked clmvn upon so 
many generations, and which was erect- 
ed by Hhamses I., in front of the Temple 
of the Sun at Heliopolis, and which may 
have thrown its shadow over 
Ioses him- 
self. The piazza itself is like the nave 
of a wheel, from which radiate, like 
spokes, the three streets of the Babbu- 
ino, the Bipetta, and the Corso, which is 
the central one, and which is flanked on 
either side by the twin churches of Sta. 
:f\iaria in J\Ionte Santo, and Sta. l\Iaria 
dei l\iiracoli. Above it, on the left, rises 
the Pincio, and looks dO""ìl upon it from 
its terraces. These charming walks were 
once the old Domitian Gardens, and 
here, in or close beside the Piazza del 
Popolo, the restless, cruel, cowardly, vio- 
lent, and luxurious lover and lllurderer 
of Poppæa, and son of the imperious 
Agrippina, the half-madman, artist, and 
musician, Nero, cowardly eyen in his 
death, was finally laid to rest; fm" he 
was one of the Domitian famil'\". The 
church of Sta. l\Iaria del Popoío, close 
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by the gate, is said, according to the 
traditions of the Church, to ha,e been 
the bite of his tomb. 'Yhét!lCr thiH is 
founded in fact is que!-itionable, but it 
is certain that, if 110t c
acth. there, it 
was in its ('lose vicinity. Xo fl:agment of 
it now remains, however, for Pm!lluale 
n., urged by the prayers of the Homan 
people, effaced even the last fragments of 
it, Jielding to the then univer:ml !:)uper- 
stitioll that the tomb "as haunted bv 
evil spirits and demons, who fissaile
l 
everyone who passe<l near it. Thes(' 
mn.lignant Hpirit::i "ere supposed to 
dwell in the branches of a great nut- 
tree which grm\ out of the top of this 
tomb; amI this, together with the tomb, 
Pope Pasquale n., in 10nn, utterlJ de- 
stroyed after a fast and prayers of 
three days. lea' iug not a ,estige of it, 
throwing the ashes of 1\ero into the Ti- 
ber, sanctif.ying the spot, and buihling 
thereon the church which still stands 
there. Alexander VI., the Borgian Pope, 
was affected by the same superstition, 
anù, centuries after, he decorated the 
church, and, among other things, caused 
a representation in stucco to be made of 
the tomb of Kero and the nut-tree, and 
the evil spirits that dwelt therein, and 
there it still Ilia)" be seen. 
'Yhile at this cnd of the Corso there 
is this sad tradition, at the other end is 
another tradition, as dear to the Chris- 
tian world as this is detestable. The 
Church of Sta. :\laria in Yia Lata, which 
stands by the side of the Doria Palace, 
is supposed to have been huilt on the 
site of the house where St. Paul lodged 
with the centurion, find in the subter- 
ranean church is a spring of water, mi- 
raculou,-; in its origin, and which, is tra- 
ditionally supposed to have suddenly 
burst forth to enable St. Paul to bap- 
tize his disciples. 
Be
ides the obelisk of Rhamses I. 
there is another remnant of the ancient 
worI<l in the Corso, which is still in ad- 
mirable preservation. This is the col- 
umn of Antonine. so called-which was 
formerly supposed to be that of .\11to- 
ninus Pius-but now is known properly 
to be that of one of the purest and best. 
of all the royal race whose lives history 
has recorded; of the emperor and phi- 
losopher :\Iarcus Aurelius, whose" 1\led- 
itations" are inspired hy the noblest 
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sentiments of honor, justice, aJHl truth, 
and of an abnegation of self "hich is 
supposed to he only Christian. Here, 
too, among the lms-relids on its HiJes 
which figure the conque
ts of the ::\Iar- 
comannic wars, is one which represents 
what was supposed to lJe a lliiracle ('f- 
feeted by the prayers of the Christian 
legion. Jupiter i., here been, with water 
falling from his outspread arms, in an- 
swer to the prayers for water which this 
legion were requested to wake at a time 
when the army was greatly distressed 
for want of it. The tradition is fouwled 
upon a passage in E!1sebius, and a letter 
of .J ustin ::\Iartyr, and though great sus- 
picion attarhes to the authenticity of 
the last, the Church has accepted it as 
true, and historians have constantly 
repeated it. 'Yhy the Christians shoulù 
pray to Jupiter-and wh
'Jupiter should 
answer-is not explained, but miracles 
are rarely explicable. 
'Ybat we are in the habit of seeing 
daily soon ceases to make a deep or sharp 
imprt'::,sion on the mind, and to many 
of the HOJllans, even of the better class, 
who are ignorant of history and have 
no literary training, the very names of 
the relics and remains of antiquity, 
which so deeply impress the stranger, 
are often unknown. 
\n odd instance 
of this occurred on the first visit of the 
Queen of Italy to Rome. _\..8 she 
passed for the first time through the 
Corso and caught a glimpse in passing 
of this cohunn of _\.urelius, she eagerly 
turned to the gentleman who accom- 
panied her (who was one of the gentle- 
men of the cuurt) and asked, "'Yhat 
is that column?" "
\..h, that," hesib,t- 
ingly replied the person athlrp
sed, 
(( th(tt-oh! that is the colonna of Piaz.l3. 
Colonna." 
There is also another reminiscence of 
::\Iarcus near the Via <lella Vita, and this 
is an inscription on the waU recorlling 
the fact that here once btood the tri- 
umphal arch of this great emperor, 
which was entirelv destroyed bv order 
of Pope _\.lexaD(Ìer "\'1.;" aUll 'this in- 
scription, strangely enough, rccor<.ling 
his harbarous aet, was placed thu'e by 
the pope himself, as if it had been ß 
glory not a shame. 
The arch of ('lu.udius \\as lll':U' the 
Piazza 
ciarra, to the right of the church 
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of the Cara Yita, which belongs to the 
Jesuits. There is no vestige of it now 
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are heard in the darkness: "Show your 
penance; show your sense of Christ's 
sacrifice; show it with the 
whip." After which, for some 
fift
en minutes, the penite
ts, 
strIpped naked to the waIst, 
scourge tb emsel ves with 
strings of knotted whipcord, 
crying out, "Blessed Yirgin 

lary, pray for us." The se- 
verer the scourging the 
greater the expiation, and the 
bleeding backs of the l>eni- 
tents attest their faith in this 
strange and melancholy nlode 
of pacifJing an angry God, 
or at least a God who is 
pleased by the sufferings self- 
inflicted of his creatures. 
Among the other churches 
in the Corso may be men- 
tioned that of the St. Gia- 
como degli Incurabili, of the 
Augustine church of Gesù e 
l\Iaria, and St. Lorenzo in 
Lucina. This church is in- 
teresting as being the burial- 
place of Nicholas Poussin, and 
as containing a remm'kable 
picture by Guido represent- 
ing the Crucifixion, which is 
thus spoken of by :\11'. Bro,,'n- 
ing, in "The Ring and the Book," as 
the piece 
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A Boy Flower-seller. 


remaining, nor of the other arches of 
DOlnitian, Claudius, and Gordian, which 
once spanned the Corso; but the church 
of the Cara Vita, which stands on or near 
the spot where once stood the arch of 
Claudius, is perhaps in some respects 
as characteristic of modern times and 
the Catholic Church, as were these tri- 
umphal arches of ancient days of the 
Roman Empire. The church is small, 
and of no special interest in itself, but 
during Lent an extraordinary penitence 
takes place there, which, however it may 
conflict with our notions of a kind and 
beneficent God of mercy and love, is at 
least singular and interesting. Here, 
when the shadows of night come on 
and darken entirely the whole church, 
so that nothing definite can be seen, an 
exhortation fl'oin the priest is heard com- 
ing out of the silence, imploring those 
who have been guilty of sins of cOlnmis- 
sion and omission to repent and expi- 
ate them by self-flagellation. A beU is 
then rung, and these words in Italian 


" Of Master Guido Reni, Christ on cross, 
Second to naught observable in Rome." 


And again : 


H This San Lorenzo seems 
My own particular place. I always say 
I used to wonder, when I stood scarce high 
As the bed here, what the marble lion meant, 
Eating the figure of a prostrate man. " 


But here there is neither time nor 
space to linger much longer among 
those churches. Still there is one more, 
that of Sta. l\laria del Popolo in the 
Piazza, into which a glance at least 
must be given at some of the interest- 
ing things it contains. Here, then, are 
noble pictures by Pillturicchio, and a 
chapel built by Giovanni delle Rovere, 
and decorated by the same artist, and 
an Assumption by Carlo 
Iaratta, and a 
chapel designed by Raffaelle, in which 
he manifests himself in the triple char- 
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aeter of architect, painter, nnd Bculptor 
-for the design of the mosaic on the 
ceiling, as ,\ ell as the architecture, is by 
him-und 0.1::;0 a marbl(' gruup below of 
Jonah t;itting on n. wha.le. Here, too, is 
8 work hy Sebastian del Piombo, "ho is 
buried in this church. trId there are 
other things of interest which we mUHt 
now paE,
 by. 
Close by this church is the Augus- 
tine Convent belunging to it, in which 
Luther made his home while he was in 
the Eternal City. Here he celebrated 
mas
. Here he prostrated himself, and 
cried out, "Hail, ::;acrc(l Rome, thrice 
sacred for the blood of the martyrs 
sheù hel'e." But before ho left Ro"íne 
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his opinion changeJ, 11Ïs Catholic faith 
was su.pl'ec 1, and from l)eing a devoted 
ally he became, as all the world knowB, 
th(' most determined opponent of the 
Church. 
Here we must take leave of the Cor- 
BO, with it,; obelisks and fountains and 
palaces awl shops; its r('mains of anti- 
quityand its moùern sights; its ancient 
triumphs and its modern processions; 
of its living populace and its equally liv- 
ing gho
ts that haunt it, and whiHpcr 
to the memory and imagination. .\.t 
all these YÍsions of the deacl and of the 
living we can but cast 11('re a hunied 
glance, for, fully to record them, would 
far exceed the limits of a paper like this. 


THE VOICES OF EARTH. 


By Arcbibald Lampman. 


"E have not heard the Inu
ic of the spheres, 
The song of star to sta.r; but there are sounds 
)lore deep than human joy or human tears, 
That nature uses in her COUlJllOn rounds; 
The fall of streams, the cry of winds that strain 
The oak, the roaring of 
the sea's surge, might 
Of thuncler breaking afar oft: or rain 
That falls by minutes in the summer night. 
These are the voices of earth's 
ecret soul, 
Uttering the Ill) 
tery from which she came 
To him who hears them grief beyond control, 
Or jO)Y inscrutable "ithout a name 
'Yakes in his heart thoughts buried there, impel1.rled 
Before the birth ",nd making of th
 world. 
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ßy Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 


CHAPTER VIT. and as he thrust his bold hand into the 
plexus of the money-market, he was de- 
IRONS 11' THE FIRE. lightedly aware of how he shook the 
pillars of existenc
, turned out men (as 
Opes Strepitumque. at a battle-cry) to labor in far coun- 
tries, and set the gold twitching in the 
. HE food of the body dif- drawers of millionaires. 
. ,
\ fers not so greatly for I could never fathom the full extent 
" the fool or the sage, the of his speculations; but there were five 
, : elephant or the cock- separate businesses which he avowed 
,"!
 ." sparr?\V; and simila.r and carried like a banner. The Thirteen 
{' I chemICal elements, varI- Bla'l' Golden State Brandy, W"arranted 


 ously disguised, sup- Enli1'e (a very flagrant distillation) filled 
port all mortals. A brief study of Pin- a great part of his thoughts and was 
kerton in his new setting convinced kept before the public in an eloquent 
me of a kindred truth about that other but misleading treatise: 1fhy drink 
and nlental digestion, by which we ex- Fl'ench Brandy? A TVm'd to the TVise. 
tract what is called" fun for our Illoney" He kept an office for advertisers, coun- 
out of life. In the same spirit as a selling, designing
 acting as middleman 
schoolboy, deep in l\Iayne Reid, handles with printers and bill-stickers, for the 
a dummy gun and crawls among imag- inexperienceù or the uninspired: the 
inarJ? forests, Pinkerton sped through dull haberdasher came to hiIn for ideas, 
Kearney Street upon his daily business, the smart theatrical agent for his local 
representing to himself a highly colored knowledge; and one and all departed 
part in life's performance, and happy with a copy of his pamphlet: How, 
for hours if he should have chanced to TVhen, and Trhere; or, the Adeertiser's 
brush against a millionaire. Reality Vade-.J.1Iecum. He had a tug chartered 
was his romance; he gloried to be thus every Saturday afternoon and night, 
engaged; he wallowed in his business. carried people outside the Heads, and 
Suppose a man to dig up a galleon provided them with lines and bait for 
on the Coromandel coast, his rakish six hours' fishing, at the rate of five 
schooner keeping the while an offing dollars a persoll. I am told that some 
under easy sail, and he, by the blaze of of them (doubtless adroit anglers) made 
a great :fire of wreckwood, to measure a profit on the transaction. Occasionally 
ingots by the bucketful on the uproari- he bought wrecks and condemned ves- 
ous beach: such an one might realize sels; these latter (I cannot tell you how) 
a greater material spoil; he should have found their way to sea again under 
no more profit of romance than Pinker- aliases, and continued to steIn the w:lYes 
ton when he cast up his weekly balance- triumphantly enough under the colors 
sheet in a bald office. Everv dollar of Bolivia or Nicaragua. Lastly, there 
gained was like something 
brought was a certain agricultural engine, glory- 
ashore from a mysterious deep; every ing in a great deal of vermilion and 
,enture Illade was like a diver's plunge; blue paint, and :filling (it appeared) 8 
Copyright. lR91, hy Rob('rt l,ouis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. All ri
hts reserved. 
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"long-felt 'want," in which Lis interest 
"as SOJ1wthiug like a tenth. 
This for the face or front of his con- 
cerns. "On the outsidc," as he phra!o,cd 
it, ]Ie Wfl<.; variously ,lll<l mysteriouslJ" 
engaged. :x 0 tlullar slept in his posses- 
sion; rather he kept all simultaneously 
flying like a conjurer with oranges. l\Iy 
0\\ n earnings, when I hC'gan to ha vc ß. 
share, ]Je would hut show me for n 
moment, anLl disperse again, like thoso 
illusi\"c money gifts which are tiashed 
in the eYes of childhood only to be 
clltolllbe
l in the missionary b
x. And 
he would come down I'adiant from a 
weekl
' balance-sheet, clap me on the 
Ahoulder, declare himself a winner by 
Gargantuan figures, and prove tlestitute 
of n. tlua.rter for a drink. 
"''"hat on earth have you done with 
it ? " I would ask. 
"In to the mill again; all re-in vested! " 
he would cry, "ith infinite delight. In- 
yestment was ever his word. He could 
not hear what 118 called gambling. 
,. :Xever touch stocks, Loudou," he 
,voulll say; .. nothing hut legitimate 
business." And ,-et, Heaven knows, 
many au indurated gamhler might haye 
drawn back appallcd at the :first hint of 
some of Pinkerton's investments! One, 
which I succeeded in tracKing home, 
ana iustance for a specimen, was a sev- 
en th share in the charter of a certain 
ill-starred schooner bound for )Iexico, 
to sllluggle weapons on the one trip, 
and cigars upon the other. The latter 
end of thi
 enterprise, involving (as it 
did) shipwreck, confiscation, and a law- 
suit with the underwriters, was too 
painful to be dwelt upon at length. 
" It's proyed a (lisappointment," was as 
far as lll
' friend would go with me in 
word
; but I knew, from ohHervation, 
that the fabric of his fortul1P
 tottered. 
For the re
t. it was only by firci<1ent I 
got willd of t he transacti
n ;"' for Pinker- 
ton, after a time, was shy of introducing 
me to his arcana: the reason) ou are 
to hea.r presently. 
The office which was (or should lmve 
been) the point of rest for so Il1all
 
eyohing dollars stood in the heart of 
the city: ß. high and spacious room, 
with many pla.te-gla
s wÌ11110ws. 
\. 
glazed caùinet of polished redwood of- 
fered to tL
 eJe a regiment of somc two 
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bundre<l hottlf's, conApicuously labelled. 
1'!Jcse were ull charged "ith IJinkerton's 
Thirteen Star, although from across the 
room it would have required an expert 
to distinguish th
lll from the same num- 
ber of bottles of Courvoisier. I used 
to twit my friend with thiq rescmblance, 
find propose a Ilew p<1itiou of tlH> pam- 
phlet, with the title thus improved: 
JJ?lY Drink Pl'ench Brandy, telL n u:e 
gil:e you the saTilP labels? The doors of 
the cabinet revolved all <la)' upon their 
hinges; and if there entered anyone 
who was a stranger to the merits of the 
brand, he departed laden with a bottle. 
'Vhen I used to protest at this extrava- 
gance, ":\ly dear Loudon," Pinkerton 
would cr)', "you don't seem to catch on 
to business principles! The prime cost 
of the spirit is literally nothing. I 
couldn't find a cheaper advertisement if 
I tried." .Against the side post of the 
cabinet there leaned a gaudy umbrella, 
preserved there as a relic. It appears 
that when Pinkerton was about to place 
Thirteen Star upon the market, the 
rainy l'5eason was at hand. He lay dark, 
almost in !)enury, awaiting the first 
shower, at which, as upon a signal, the 
main thoroughfares became dotted with 
his agents, yendors of advertiscments; 
and the whole world of San l
rancisco, 
from the business man fleeing for the 
ferry-boat, to the lady "aiting at the 
corner for her car, sheltered itself under 
umbrellas "ith this strange device: .Are 
you JJTet? Tl'Y Thirteen Star. "It was 
a mammoth boom," said Pinkerton, with 
a sigh of delighted recollection. "There 
wasn't another umbrella. to he ,-;een. I 
stood at this window, Loudon, feasting 
my eyes; and I declare, I felt like Yan- 
derbilt." And it was to this neat appli- 
cation of the local climate that he owed, 
not onh' much of the sale of Thirteen 
Star, btÎt the whole Imsine:-:s of his ad- 
yertising agency. 
The brae desk (to resume our sun ey 
of the oÆce) stood about the middle, 
knee-deep in HtacKs of handhills and 
pOHters, of J1
hy Drin!... l'rem'/t lJrandy' 
and The ..ldrertisel.'s radt'-Jlccllm. It 
was tlanked upon the one hawl by two 
female t.H>e-writers, who rested not be- 
tween the hour
 of nine and four, and 
upon the otIU.'r by a lllodt'l of the agri- 
culturalmal'Line. The wall", \\ here they 


. 
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were not broken by telephone boxes and 
8 couple of photographs-one represent- 
ing the wreck of the James L. J.lloody on 
a bolJ and broken coast, the other the 
Saturday tug alive with amateur fishers- 
almost disappeared under oil-paintings 
gaudily framed. }IallY of these were 
relics of the Latin Quarter, and I lllust 
do Pinkerton the justice to Bay that 
Done of them were bad, and some had 
remarkable merit. Thev went off slow- 
ly but for handsome fig
res; and their 
places were progressively supplied with 
the work of local artists. These last it 
was one of my first duties to review and 
criticic;;e. SOl
e of them were villainous, 
yet all were salable. I said so; and 
the next moment saw m
rself, the figure 
of a miserable renegade, bearing arms in 
the wrong cmnp. I was to look at pic- 
tures thenceforward, not with the eye 
of the artist, but the dealer; and I saw 
the stream widen that divided me from 
all I loved. 
"Xow, Loudon," Pinkerton had said, 
the morning after the lecture, "now, 
Loudon, we can go at it shoulder to 
shoulder. This is what I have longed 
for; I wanted two heads and four anns; 
and now I have 'em. You'll find it's 
just the sanle as art - all 0 bservation 
Bnd imagination; only more movement. 
Just wait till you begin to feel the 
charm! " 
I might have waited long. Perhaps 
I lack a sense; for our whole existence 
seemed to me one dreary bustle, and the 
place we hustled in fitly to be called the 
Place of Yawning. I slept in a little den 
behind the office; Pinkerton, in the office 
itself, stretched on a patent sofa which 
sometimes collapsed, his slumbers still 
further menaced by an imminent clock 
with an alarm. Roused by this diabol- 
ical contrivance, we rose early, went 
forth early to breakfast, and returned 
by nine to what Pinkerton called work, 
and I distraction. )Iasses of letters 
must be opened, read, and answered; 
some by me a: a subsidiary desk which 
had been introduced on the morning of 
my arrival; others by my bright-eyed 
friend, pacing the room like a caged 
lion as he dictated to the tinkling type- 
writers. )Iasses of wet proof had to be 
ovedlauled and scrawled upon with a 
blue pencil-" rustic "-" six-inch caps" 
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_c. bold spacing here" -or sometimes 
terms more fervid, as for instance this, 
which I remember Pinkerton to have 
spirted on the margin of an advertise- 
ment of Soothing SJrup: " Throw this 
all down. Have you never printed an 
advertisement? I'll be round in half 
an hour." The ledger and sale-book, 
besides, we had alwavs with us. Such 
was the backbone of our occupation, 
and tolerable enough; but the far great- 
er proportion of our time was consumed 
by visitors, whole-souled, grand fellows 
no doubt, and as sharp as a needle, but 
to nle unfortunately not diverting. 
Some were apparently half-witted, and 
must be talked over bv the hour before 
they could reach the h
m blest decision, 
which they only left the office to return 
again (ten"' nlÌn
tes later) and rescind. 
Others came with a vast show of hur- 
ry and despatch, but I observed it to 
be principally show. The agricultural 
model for instance, which was practica- 
ble, proved a kind of flypaper for these 
busybodies. I have seen them blankly 
turn the crank of it for five minutes at 
a time, simulating (to nobody's Jecep- 
tion) business interest: "Good thing 
this, Pinkerton? Sell much of it? Ha! 
Couldn't use it, I suppose, as a medium 
of advertisement for my article?"- 
which was perhaps toilet soap. Others 
(a still worse yariety) carried us to 
neighboring saloons to dice for cock- 
tails and (after the cocktails were paid) 
for dollars on a corner of the counter. 
The attraction of dice for all these peo- 
ple was indeed extraordinal"Y: at a cer- 
tain club, were I once dineJ in the 
character of "my partner, 1\Ir. Dodd," 
the dice-box came on the table with the 
wine, an artless substitute for after-din- 
ner wit. 
Of all our ,isitors, I believe I pre- 
fen'ed Emperor :Xorton; the very men- 
tion of whose name reminds me I am 
doing scanty justiC'e to the folks of San 
Francisco. In what other city would a 
harmless madman who supp
sed him- 
self emperor of the two Americas have 
been so fostered and encouraged? 
'Yhere else wouh,l even the people of 
the streets have respected the poor 
soul's illusion? 'Yhere else would 
bankers and merchant
 have received 
his visits, cashed his cheques, and sub- 
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mitted to his small assessment
? 'Yhere 
else \Voultl he haHJ been sntrl'r
d to at- 
tend and addre
s the exhihition dass of 
schools and colleges? 'Yhere el;e, in 
Go<l't.; green earth; hn.ve ta}..pu his pick 
of restaura.nts, ra.mmckell the bill of 
fare, and departed scathless? They tell 
me he was evcn an e
fictillg patroll, 
threa.tening to witlll1raw his custOlli 
when dissatisfied; anal can believe it, 
for his face wore an p:\. pression distinct- 
ly gastronomieal. Pinkerton had re- 
ceÎ'vea from this monarch a cabinet 
appointrupnt; I haye seen the brew
t, 
wondering mainly at the good nature of 
the printer who had executed the forms, 
ana I think my friena was at the head 
either of foreign afl"airs or education: 
it mattered, indeed, nothing, the pres- 
tation heing in all offices identical. It 
was at a comparatively early date that I 
saw Jim in the exercise of his puhlic 
functions. His )[ajesty entered the of- 
fice-a portly, rather tlahbJ' man, with 
the face of a gentleman, rendered un- 
sp(.akahly pathetic and absurd by the 
great sabre at his side and the peacock's 
feather in his hat. 
"I have called to remind you, )lr. 
Pinkerton, that you are somewhat in 
arrear of ta:\.es," he said, with old-fash- 
ioned. stately courtesy. 
"'''ell, Your ::\Iafesty, what is the 
amoun t ?" asked Jim; and w11en the 
figure was named (it was generally two 
or tbr{'e dollars), paid upon the nail 
and offered a bonus in the shape of 
Thirteen Star. 
"I am always delighted to patronize 
natin:> iwlustries," said Xorton the 
First. " San .Francisco is puhlic-spirit- 
ed in what concerns its Emperor; and 
indeed, sir, of all my domains, it is nlY 
favorite cih'." 
"Come," said I, when he was gone, 
" I prefer that customer to the lot." 
"Its really rather a distilldion," Jim 
admitted. "I think it must have been 
the umhrella racket that attracted him." 
'" e we1"(' (listin
rnisll(><1 uncler the roso 
hy the notice of other and greater nwn. 
There "ere days wben ,Jim \\Ol'e an nil' 
of ullusual Cal;
1C'ity anc1 resoh-e, spoke 
with more hrevity like OIl(' prt'ssec1 for 
time. and took often on his tongue sueh 
phrnf.;(>!i as "Longhurst told me so this 
morning," or H I Lad it straig:ht from 
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Longhurst himsdí." It was no wonder, 
I u
ec1 to think, that l>inkertoli "as 
cnlled to council with such Titans; for 
the creature's quicknt:ss and resource 
wpre heJoncl praise. In the t.arly òays 
whcn 1e consultecl Ulú without reserve, 
pacing the room. projecting, ciphering, 
c\.tending hypothetical interestA, treb- 
ling il1mginar
y capital. his" (,llgine " (to 
renew an excellent old wor(1) laboring 
full steam ahead, I could neyer decide 
whether my sense of respect or enter- 
tainment were the stronger. But these 
good hours "ere destined to curtail- 
ment. 
"Yes, it's Snlftrt enough," I once ob- 
served. " But, Pinkerton, ùo ) ou think 
it's honest? " 
"You don't think it's honest!" he 
wailed. "0 dear me, that ever I 
should have heard such an e
pression 
on your lips! " 
.At sight of his distress, I plagiarized 
unblushingly from )IJner. "You seem 
to think honesty as F;imple as Blind 
)Ian's Buff," said I. "It's a lllore delicate 
affair than tLat: delicate as any art." 
" 0 well! at that rate! " he exclaimed, 
with complete relief. "That's casuis- 
try." 
"I am perfectly certain of one thing: 
that what you propose is dishonest," I 
returned. 
" "'ell, say no more about it. That's 
settled," he replied. 
Thus, almost at a word, my point was 
carried. But the trouble was tha.t such 
differences continued to recur, until we 
hegan to regard each other with alarm. 
If there were one tLing Pinkerton val- 
ued himself upon. it was his honesty; if 
there were one thing he dung' to. it was 
my good opinion: and ,,-hen both" {'re 
invohed, as WfiS the case in these com- 
mercial cruces, the man was on the 
rack. l\Iy 0" n position, if 
YOll eonsider 
how mueh lowed him, how hateful i
 
the trade of fault-finder, and that yet I 
lived and fattened on these questionable 
operations, ,,':1S lwr1mps equally clistresf;- 
in
. If I had been more bterling or 
more combative things might hm'e gone 
e:\.trelllely far. But. in truth, I was just 
hase ('nough to profit b,y wLat was not 
forced on my attention. ratlwr than seek 
scenes: Pinkerton quite cunning ellough 
to avail himself of my \n,'akne

 ; and it 
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was a relief to both when he began to 
involve his proceedings in a decent 
mystery. 
Our last dispute, which had a most 
unlooked-for consequence, turned on 
the refitting of condemned ships. He 
had bought a miserable hulk, and came, 
rubbing his hands, to inform me she 
was already on the slip, under a new 
name, to be repaired. "llen first I had 
heanl of this industry I suppose I scarce- 
ly comprehended; but much discussion 
had sharpened. my faculties, and now 
my brow became heavy. 
"I can be no party to that, Pinker- 
ton," said I. 
He leaped like a man shot. " "'That 
next? " he cried. "'Vhat ails you, any- 
way? You seem to me to dislike every- 
thing that's profitable." 
"This ship has been condemned by 
Lloyd's agent," said I. 
" But I tell you it's a deal. The ship's 
in splendid condition; there's next to 
nothing wrong with her but the gar- 
board streak and the sternpost. I tell 
you Lloyd's is a ring like everybody 
else; only it's an English ring, and 
that's what deceives you. If it was 
American, you would be crying it down 
all day. It's AnglOluania, common An- 
glomania," he cried, with growing irri- 
tation. 
"I will not make money by risking 
men's lives," was IllY ultinlatunl. 
"Great Cæsar! isn't all speculation a 
risk? Isn't the fairest kind of ship- 
owning to risk men's lives? And 
mining - how's that for risk? And 
look at the elevator business-there's 
danger, if you like! Didn't I take my 
risk when I bought her? She might 
have been too far gone; and where 
would I have been? Loudon," he cried, 
"I tell you the truth: you're too full of 
refinement for this world! " 
"I condemn you out of your own 
lips," I replied. " , The fairest kind of 
shipowning,' says you. If you please, 
let us only do the fairest kind of busi- 
ness." 
The shot told, the Irrepressible was 
silenced; and I profited by the chance, 
to pour in a broadside of another sort. 
He was all sunk in money getting, I 
pointed out; he never dreame<l of 
any thing but dollars. ""-here were all 


his generous, progressive sentiments? 
"There was his culture? I asked. And 
where was the American Type? 
" It's true, Loudon," he cl1.ed, striding 
up and down the room, and wildly 
scouring at hi
 hair. "You're perfectly 
right. rIll becoming materialized. 0, 
what a thing to have to say, what a con- 
fession to Iuake! ::\Iaterialized! :\Ie! 
Loudon, this must go on 110 longer. 
You've been a loyal friend to me once 
more; give me your hand I-you've 
saved me again. I must do something 
to rouse the spiritual side: something 
desperate; study something, some- 
thing dry and tough. 'Vhat shall it 
be? Theology? Algebra? 'Vhat's Al- 
gebra ? " 
"It's dry and tough enough," said I ; 
" a 2 +2ab+b 2 ." 
" It's stinlulating, though?" he in- 
quired. 
I told him I believed so, and that it 
was considered fortifying to Types. 
"Then, that's the thing for me. 111 
study Algebra," he concluded. 
The llext day, by application to one of 
his type-writing women, he got word of 
a young lady, one )Iiss l\Iamie l\IcBride, 
who was willing and able to conduct him 
in these bloomless meadows; and, her 
circumstances being lean, and terms 
consequently moderate, he and l\Iamie 
were soon in agreement for two lessons 
in the week. He took fire with unex- 
ampled rapidity; he seemed unaùle to 
tear himself away fronl the symbolic art; 
an hour's lesson occupied the whole 
evening; and the original two was soon 
increased to four, and then to five. I 
bade him beware of female blandish- 
ments. "The first thing you know, 
you11 be falling in loye with the alge- 
braist," said I. 
"Don't say it even in jest," he cried. 
"She's a lady I revere. I could no 
more lay a hand upon her than I could 
upon a spirit. Loudon, I don't helim'e 
God ever made a purer-minded woman." 
'Yhich appeared to me too fervent to 
be reassuring. 
)Ieanwhile I haù been long e
postu- 
lating 'with my friend upon a different 
matter. "I'm the fifth wheel," I kept 
telling him. "For any use I am, I 
might as well be in Senegambia. The 
letters you give me to attend to might 
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ho answered by a sucking child. And 
I tell ) ou what it is, l>inkerton = either 
you've got to nn<l me some emplo) mcnt, 
or I'll h'1.ve to start in and find it for 
myself." 
This I said with a corner of my eJ'e in 
the usual tlunrter, toward the arts, little 
dreaming what de
tiny Wlt.S to provide. 
"I've got it, Loudon," I>inkerton at 
last replied. " Got the idea on the Po- 
trero car
. Found I hadn't a pencil, 
horrowed one frOln the conductor, and 
figured on it roughly all the way in 
town. I saw it was the thing at last; 
gives you a real show. _\.ll your talents 
and aecomplishments come in. Here's 
a s1..etch ach'crtisement. Just run your 
eye OTer it. 'SUll, Uzone, and .J[usic ! 
I>IXKERTOX'S HEBDO)IAD..\UY 
PICXICS ! ' (That's a. good. catching 
phrase, 'hebdoluadary,' though it's hard 
to say. I made a note of it when I was 
looki"ng in the dictionary how to spell 
lwf'layonal. ' 'Yell, you're a boss word,' 
I said. 'Before you're very much older, 
I'll haye you in type as long as yourself.' 
And here it is, you see.) 'Fin:> dollars 
a head, and ladÙ's fr('e. :\!oxsTEn OLIO 
OF ATTnAcTIOxs.' (How does that strike 

-ou '?) 'FI'ce lmlchpon '101dt'l' the grecn- 
u'uod tree. Dance on the ela..,tic sicard. 
][0 me a[lain in the BI'ÙJhl El:ening 
Hours. J.llanagel' and llonorary Stew- 
ard, lL Lowlon Dodd, Es'l', the u:cll- 
knuu.:n c01wui
sell1'.' " 
Singular how a man runs from Scylla 
to Charyùdis! I was so intent on se- 
curing the disa.ppea.rance of a single cpi- 
thet that I accepted the rest of the 
atl\-ertisement and all that it involved 
without tliscussion. So it befell that 
tlw words, "well-known connoisseur" 
were deleted; but that H. Loudon 
Dodtl became managcr and honorary 
Htcwanl of Pinkerton's Hebdomadary 
Picnics, soon shortencd, by popular 
consent, to the Dromedary. 
By eight o'dock, any Sunday morn- 
ing, I was to he 0 b::;erved by all ad- 
miring public on the wbarf. The garb 
and attributes of sacrifice consisted of a 
black frock coat, rosetted, its pockcts 
bulging with s" cetments and inferior 
cigars, trousers of light hlue, a silk hat 
like a retlector, and a. varnished wand. 
A goo 11." steamer guanled my one 
flank, panting and throbbing, flags fiut- 
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tering fore and aft of her, illustrative 
of the Dromerlary find patriotism. )!y 
other flank \\ as co\"cred by the ticket- 
office, strongly held by a trusty charac- 
ter of the Scots penmasion, rosettedlike 
hiH f-nl}wrior and f!1noking a cigur to 
murk the occasion féstive. At half-past, 
ha, ing assured m)'self that all was well 
with the fref' luncheons, I lit a cigar my- 
self, and awaited thc strains of the" Pio- 
neer Band." I had never to wait long- 
they were German and punctual-and by 
a few minutes after the half-hour, I would 
hear tLem booming do\\n street with 8 
long military roll of drums, some score 
of gratuitous asses prancing at the head 
in bean:;kin hats and buckskin apI'ons, 
and conspicuous with resplendent axes. 
The hand, of course, we paid for; but 
so strong is the San Franciscan passion 
for puùlic mas(luerade, that the asses 
(as I say) were all gmtuitous, pranced for 
the love of it, and cost us nothing hut 
their luncheon. 
The Inusicians fonüed up in the Lows 
of DIY steamer, and struck into a skittish 
polk
; the asses mounted guard upon 
the gangway and the ticket-office; and 
presently after, in family parties of 
father, mother, and children, in the fonn 
of duplicate lovers or in that of solitar.r 
youth, the pu hlic began to dcscend upon 
us by the earful at a time; four to six 
hundred, perhaps, with a strong Ger- 
man flavor, and all merry as children. 
'Yhen these had been shepherded on 
hoard, awl the inevitable bplated two or 
three had gained the deck amidst the 
cheering of the })ublic. the hawser was 
cast off and we plunged into the lJa,r. 
And now behold the honorary steward 
in the hour of duty and glory: see rue 
circulate amid the crow(l. radiating affa- 
bility ana laughter, liberal with my 
sweetmeats and cigars. I say un blush- 
ing things to hobbledehoy girb, tell 
shy young persons this is the married 
peoples' hoat, rogui"\hly ask the ab- 
stracted if they are thinking of their 
sweethearts, offer Paterfamilias a cigar, 
am struck with the beauty and grow 
curious about the age of mamma's 
youngest, who (1 asqure her gayly) \\ ill 
be a man hefore his mother; or }>l'rhaps 
it may occur to me, from the sensible 
e
pression of her fnce, that she is a per- 
son of good counsel, and I u
k her f:'a.rn- 
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estly if she knows any particularly 
pleasant place on the 
aucelito or San 
Rafael coast; for the scene of our picnic 
is always supposed to be uncertain. 
The next moment I am back at my 
giddy badinage with the Joung ladies, 
wakening laughter as I go, and leaving 
in IllY wake applausive comments of 
"Isn't 1\lr. Dodd a funny gentleman? " 
anù "0, I think he's just too nice! " 
An hour having passed in this airy 
manner, I start upon my rounds afresh, 
with a bag full of colored tickets, all 
with pins attacbed, and all with legible 
inscriptions: "Old Germany," "Califor- 
nia." " True Love," "Old Fogies," "La 
Belle France," "Green Erin," "The 
Land of Cakes," "'Y ashington," "Blue 
Ja
'," "Robin Red-Breast "-twenty of 
each denomination; for when it comes 
to the luncheon, we sit down by twen- 
ties. These are distributed with anxious 
tact-for indeed this is the most delicate 
part of my functions-but outwardly 
with reckless unconcern, amidst the gay- 
est flutter and confusion; and are in1- 
mediately after sported upon hats and 
bonnets, to the extreme diffusion of 
cordiality, total strangers hailing each 
other bv "the nUlnber of their n1
ss"- 
so we humorously name it - and the 
deck ringing with the cries of, "Here, 
all Blue Jays to the rescue! " or, "I say, 
am I alone in this blame' ship? Ain't 
there no more Californians?" 
By this time we are drawing near to 
the appointed spot. I mount upon the 
bridge, the observed of all observers. 
"Captain," I say, in clear, emphatic 
tones, heard far and wide, "the major- 
itJ Y of the company appear to be in fa- 
vor of the little cove beyond One Tree 
Point." 
"All right, 1\11'. Dodd," responds the 
captain, heartily; "all one to me. I 
am not exactly sure of the place you 
mean; but just you stay here and pilot 
" 
me. 
I do, pointing with my wand. I do 
pilot him, to the inexpressible enter- 
tainment of the picnic; for I am (why 
should I deny it?) the popular man. 
"ore slow down off the mouth of a grassy 
valley, watered by a brook, and set in 
pines and redwoods. The anchor is let 
go; the boats are lowered, two of them 
already packed with the materials of an 


impromptu bar; and the Pioneer Band, 
accompanif'd by the resplendent asses, 
fill the other, and move shoreward to 
the inviting strains of Buffalo Gals, 
wun't you come out to-night? It is a 
part of our programme th
t one of the 
asses shall, from sheer clumsiness, in 
the course of this embarkation, drop a 
dummy axe into the water: whereupon 
the mirth of the picnic can hardly be 
assuaged. Upon one occasion, the 
dummy axe floated, and the laugh 
turned rather the wrong way. 
In from ten to twenty minutes the 
boats are alongside again, the Illesses 
are marshalled separately on the deck, 
and the picnic goes ashore, to find the 
band and the impromptu bar awaiting 
them. Then come the hampers, wl1Ïch 
are piled upon the beach, and sur- 
rounded by a stern guard of stalwart 
asses, axe on shoulder. It is here I 
take my place, note-book in hand, under 
a banner bearing the legend, "Come 
here for hampers." Each hamper con- 
tains a complete outfit for a separate 
twenty, cold provender, plates, glasses, 
knives, forks, and spoons; an agonized 
pl'in ted appeal from the fevel"ed pen 
of Pinkerton, pasted on the inside of 
the lid, beseeches that care be taken 
of the glass and silvel'. Beer, wine, and 
lemonade are flowing already from the 
bar, and the various clans of twenty 
file away into the woods, with bottles 
under their arms, and the bampers 
strung upon a stick. Till one they feast 
there, in a very moderate seclusion, all 
being within earshot of the band, 
From one till four, dancing takes place 
upon the grass; the bar does a roaring 
business, and the honorary steward, 
who has already exhausted himself to 
bring life into the dullest of the messes, 
must now indefatigably dance with the 
plainest of the women. At four a 
bugle-call is sounded; and by half-past 
behold us on board again, pioneers, cor- 
rugated iron bar, empty bottles, and 
all; while the honorary steward, free at 
last, subsides into the captain's cabin 
over a brandy and soda and a book. 
Free at last, I say, yet there remains 
before him the frantic leave-takings at 
the pier, and a sober journe)y up to 
Pinkerton's office with two policemen 
an-ù the day's takings in a bag. 
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"-hat I have here Rketched was the 
routiue. But we al'peal(',l to the taste 
of Sau Franeisco more distiuctly in par- 
ticular f('.tes. "Ye Oldp Time l>y('ke- 
X
'eke," largely advertised iu hand-bills 
heginning- ., O
 ez, O
 e7 !" awl largely 
frf\(lucute<1 b.y knights, monks, and eav- 
aliers, was llrowned out hy unseasona- 
ble rain, antl returned to "the city one 
of the s:Hl(h'st Hpectacles I ever rc"IUcru- 
her to lun-e witnesseù. In pleasing 
contrast, and certain]
- our chief suc- 
ce

, \\"a..; "The Gathering of the Clans," 
or :-)cottish picnic. 
o nUlllJ milk- 
white knee
 "ere never before simulta- 
neously e
hibited in pulJlic, and to 
judge by the prevalence of "Royal 
Stewart" and the number of eagle's 
feathers, we were a high-Lorn company. 
I threw forward the 
cottish flank of 
my own ancestry, and passe<.l nluster as 
a clansman "ith applause. There was, 
indeed, hut one HnHtll cloua on this red- 
letter day. I had laid in a large supply 
of the national beT'erage, ill the shape 
of The" Rob Roy .J.1Ic(i1.cyor 0" I1lend, 
Jfan.anted Old and Valled; and this 
must cerlainlJ' have been a generous 
spirit, for I had some anxious work he- 
tween four and half-past, conveying on 
board the inanimate forms of chieftains. 
To one of our or(linary festivities, 
where he was the life and soul of his 
own mes
, Pinkerton himself came in- 
cognito, bringing the algebraist on 11is 
arm. :\Iiss :\Iamie proved to be a well- 
enough-looking mouse, with a large, lim- 
!Jiù eye, ye1'Y good manners, and a flow 
of the most correct expressions I have 
ever heard upon the human lip. As 
Pinkerton'8 incognito was strict, I bad 
little opportunit.y to cultivat<, the lady's 
acquaintance; ùut I was informed after- 
wards that she considered me "the 
wittiest gentleman she haa ever met." 
"The Lord nlPud ,-our taste in wit! " 
thought I; but I c'annot conceal that 
<;uch was the general impression. One 
of my pleasautrie::! even went the round 
of San Francisco, ana I havo Leard it 
(myself all unknown) bandied in sa- 
loons. To he unkno" n Legan at last to 
be 8 rare e:-.. pcrience: a hustlo woke 
upon m). passage; aLoye all in humble 
neighborbood
. "'\"ho's tbat?" one 
would ask, anù the other would CIT, 
U That! 'Yhy, Dl.omeJary Dodù!" õr 
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with withering scorn, "
ot know :\Ir. 
Dodd of the Picnics? 'Yell!" Rnd in- 
deed I think it mal'k('d a rather harren 
de
tiny ; for our pieuics, if a trifle vul- 
gar, were as gay and innocent as the 
nge of gol(l ; I nUl sure no people (li'rert 
tlI{
mselves so (.a:-;ily nnd so well: and 
eyen \\ ith th(' cares of my ste" ardsbip, 
I was often happy to 1e there. 
IwIeed, there "ere but two draw- 
hacks in the least considerahle. The 
first was m,- terror of the hobbledehoy 
girls, to ,
h0111 (from the demands 
f 
my situation) I was obliged to lay my- 
self so open. The otber, if less momen- 
tous, waR more mortifying. In early 
days, at my mother's kUl'e, aq 8 Illan 
may say, I had acquir
d the unenviahle 
accomplishment (which I have never 
since been able to lose) of singing Ju.st 
before the lJattlt J . I have "bat the 
French call a fillet of voice, my best 
notes scarce audible about a dinner- 
ta.hle, and the upper register rather to 
be regardeù a'i a higher power of si- 
lence : experts tell me hesides that I 
sing flat; nor, if I were the hest singer 
in the world, does Jw
t before the Battle 
occur to my mature taste as the song 
that I would choose to sing. In spite 
of all which considerations, at one pic- 
nic, memorably dull, and after I had 
exhausted eYer
r other art of pleasing, I 
gave, in desperation, my one song. 
FrOlll that hour my dOOIn was gone 
forth. Either ,ye had a chronic passen- 
ger (though I could neyer detect him), 
or the very wood and iron of the 
steamer must have r
tained the tradi- 
tion. At every successi,-e picnic word 
went round that :\lr. Dodd was n 
singer; that )lr. Dodd sang Just be- 
fo/.p the Battle, and finally that now 
was the time when lIr. Dodù sang Just 
bef01.e llw Rattle: so that the thing ùe- 
came a fixture like the dropping of the 
dummy axe, and YOU are to conceive 
rue, StÎntla)" after S"unday, piping up my 
lamentaùle ditty aud covered, wben it 
was done, with gratuitous applause. It 
is a beautiful trait in human nature 
thnt I was iuyariably offered an encore. 
I "as well paÏ<.( howe, cr, even to 
sing. Pinkerton ana I, nfter all average 
Huw1av, lw.tl th c lumdn',1 dollar8 to 
divide: Xa
., find the pil'nics were the 
llieall
, although indirectly, of bringing 
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me a singular windfall. This was at 
the end of the season, after the "Grand 
Farewell Fancy Dress Gala." ::\lanyof 
the hampers had sufÌered severely; and 
it was judged wiser to save storage, dis- 
pose of them, and lay in a fresh stock 
when the campaign re-opened. Among 
my purchasers was a workingman of 
the name of Speedy, to whose house, 
after sey-eral unavailing letters, I must 
proceed in person, wondering to find 
myself once again on the wrong side, 
and playing creditor to some one else's 
debtor. Speedy was in the belligerent 
stage of fear. He could not pay. It 
appeared he had already resold the 
hampers, and he defied me to do my 
worst. I did not like to lose nlY own 
money; I hated to lose Pinkerton's; 
and the bearing of my creditor incensed 
me. 
"Do :you know, :\11'. Speedy, that I 
can send you to the penitentiary?" said 
I, willing to read him a lesson. 
The dire expression was overheard in 
the next room. A large, fresh, mother- 
ly Irishwoman ran forth upon the in- 
stant, and fell to besiege me with ca- 
resses and appeals. "Sure now, and 
ye couldn't have the heart to ut, 1\11'. 
Dodd, you, that's so well known to be a 
pleasant gentleman; and it's a pleasant 
face ye have, and the picture of me own 
brother that's dead and gone. It
s a 
truth that he's been drinking. Ye can 
smell it off of him, more blame to him. 
But, indade, and there's nothing in the 
house bevon t the furnicher, and Thim 
Stock. 1"t's the stock that ye'll be tak- 
ing, dear. A sore penny it has cost 
me, first and last, and by all tales, not 
worth an owld tobacco pipe." Thus 
adjured, and somewhat embarrassed by 
the stern attitude I had adopted, I suf- 
fered myself to be invested with a con- 
siderable quantity of what is called 
wild-cat stock, in which this excellent if 
illogical female had been squandering 
her hard-earned gold. It could scarce 
be said to better my position, but the 
step quieted the woman ; and, on the 
other hand, I could not think I was tak- 
ing much risk, for the shares in ques- 
tion (they were those of what I will call 
the Catamount Silver :\Iine) had fallen 
Bome time before to the bed-rock quo- 
tation, and now lay perfectly inert, or 


were only kicked (like other waste 
paper) about the kennel of the ex- 
change by bankrupt speculators. 
Yet the next morning, I perceived by 
the stock-list that Catamount had taken 
a bound; before afternoon, " thim 
stock" were worth a quite considerable 
pot of money; and I learned, upon in- 
quiry, that a bonanza had been found 
in a condemned lead, and the mine was 
now expected to do wonders. Remark- 
able to philosophers how bonanzas are 
found in condemned leads, and how the 
stock is always at freezing-point imme- 
diately before! By sonle stroke of 
chance, the Speedys had held on to the 
right thing; they had escaped the syn- 
dicate; in twelve hours more, if I had 
not come to dun them, ::\lrs. Speedy 
would have been buying a silk dress. I 
could not bear, of course, to profit by 
the accident, and returned that very 
evening to offer restitution. The house 
was in a bustle; the neighbors (all 
stock-gamblers themselves) had crowded 
to condole ; and 
lrs. Speedy sat with 
streaming tears, the centre of a pathetic 
group. "For fifteen ypar, I've been at 
ut," she was lamenting, as I entered, 
" and grudging the babes the very milk, 
more shame to me! to pay their dhirty 
assessments. And now, my dears, I 
should be a lady, and driying in DiY 
coach ü all had their rights; and a sor- 
row on that man, Dodd! As soon as I 
set eyes on him, I seen the di vil was in 
the house." 
It was upon these words that I made 
my entrance, which was therefore dra- 
matic enough, though nothing to what 
followed. For when it appeared that I 
was come to restore the lost fortune, 
and when 
lrs. Speedy (after copiously 
weeping on my bosom) had refused the 
restitution, and when 1\11'. Speedy (sum- 
moned to that end from a camp of the 
Grand Army of the Republic) had added 
his refusal, and when I had insisted, and 
they had insisted, and the neighbors 
had applauded and supported each of 
us in turn; and wlwn at last it was 
agreed we were to hold the stock to- 
gether, and share 
he proceeds in three 
parts-one for me, one for 1\11'. Speedy, 
and one for his spouse-I will leave you 
to conceive the enthusiasm that reigned 
in that small, bare apartment, with the 
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sewing-macbine in the one corner, anel 
tLe habes asleep in the other, and pict- 
ures of Garfield and the Battle of Get- 
tysburg on the yellow wallH. Port" ine 
was lUll! in by a sjOmpathizer, and we 
drank it mingled with tears. 
".\.nd I dhrink to your hpalth, my 
dear," sohl)ed 
1rs. Spee<ly, especially 
affected by my gallantry in the matter 
of the third share; "anù I'm sure we 
all dln"ink to his health-3Ir. Do<hl of 
the picnics, no gentleman better known 
than him; and it's my prayer, ùear, the 
good God may be long spared to see ye 
in health and happiness! " 
In the end I was the chief gainer; for 
I sold my tbird while it was worth five 
thousand dollars, but the SpeedJs more 
adventurously held on until the syndi- 
cate reyersed the process, when they 
were happy to escape with perhaps a 
quarter of that SUIll. It was just as 
well; for the bulk of the 1l10ney was (in 
Pinkerton's phrase) reinvested; and 
when next I saw :\1rs. Speedy, she was 
still gorgeously dressed from the pro- 
ceeds of the late success, but was already 
moist with tears over the new catastro- 
phe. "'Y e're froze out, me darlin'! 
All the money we had, dear, and the 
sewing-machine, and Jim's uniform, was 
in the Golden 'Vest; and the vipers has 
put on a new assessment." 
At the end of the season, therefore, 
this is how I stood. I had made 


By Catamount I::;ilver )Iine . 
By the picnics . 
By the lectures. . . . . 
By profit amI loss on capital in Pinker- 
ton's business . 


$5000 
3000 
GOO 


:::00.30 


to whicl1 must be added 
What remained of my grandfather's do- 
nation b
JOO 
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It appears. on the other hand, that 
I had Rpent . 
Which thus left me to the good 


::-14,4:>0 


A result on which I am not ashamed to 
say I looked "ith gratitude and pride. 
Some eight thousand (being late con- 
quest) was liquid and actually tractile in 
the bank; the rest whirlea bevond reach 
nnd even sight (save in the 
lÌrror of a 
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balance-sheet) under the compelling 
sp
ll of the wizard }>inkerton. Dollars 
of mine were tacking off the shores of 
:\1e'\.ico, in p
ril of the d
ep and the 
coast guard; they rang on saloon coun- 
ters in the city of Tombstone, Arizona; 
tlH'Y shone in faro-tents among the 
mountain diggings: the imagination 
tlagged in following them, so wide were 
th
y diffused, so hriskly they span to 
the turning of the wi7ard's crank. l
ut 
here, there, or ever.rwh
re I could f;till 
tell myself it was all mine, and what 
wa
 more convincing, draw suhstantial 
dividends. :My fortune, I call
d it; 
and it represented, when expreh
ed in 
dollars or even British pounds, an 
honest pot of money; when ext
nded 
into francs, a veritable fortune. P<:r- 
haps I have let the cat out of the bag; 
perhaps you see already where my hopes 
were pointing, and begin to blame my 
inconsistency. But I must first tell 
you my excuse, and the change that had 
befallen Pinkerton. 
About a week after the picnic to 
which he escorted )1amie, Pinkerton 
avowed the state of his affections. From 
what I had observed on board the 
steamer, where methought )Iarnie 
waited on him with her limpid eyes, I 
encouraged the bashful lover to pro- 
ceed; and the very next evening he was 
carrying me to call on his affianced. 
"You must befriend her, Loudon, as 
JOu have always befriended me," he said, 
pathetically. 
"By saying disagreeable things? I 
doubt if t1mt be the way to a young 
lady's favor," I replied; "and since this 
picnicking I begin to be a man of some 
e
 perience." 
"Yes, JOu do nobly there; I can't de- 
scribe how I admire YOU," he cried. 
"Xot that she will ever "Deed it ; she has 
had every advantage. God knows what 
I have done to de::,erve her. 0 man, 
what a responsibility this is for a rough 
fellow and not alwa,-s truthful! " 
H Brace up, old man, brace up!" 
said I. 
But when we reached :\Inmie's board- 
ing-house, it wa!'1 almost with tears that 
he presented me. "Here is Loudon, 
)1nmie,'l were his words. "I want JOu 
to love him; he has a grand nature." 
"You are certainly no 
tranger to me, 
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l\Ir. Dodd," was her gracious expression. 
"James is never wear
' of descanting on 
your goodness." 
"1\1)" dear lady," said I, "when you 
know our friend a little better, YOU will 
make a large allowance for hi"s warnl 
head. )1y goodness has consisted in 
allowing him to faed and clothe and 
toil for me when he could ill afford it. 
If I am now alive, it is to him I owe it; 
no lUan had a kinder friend. You must 
take good care of him," I added, laying 
IllY hand on his shoulder, "and keep him 
in good order, for he needs it." 
Pinkerton 'was much affected by this 
speech, and so, I fear, was :\Imnie. I ad- 
nlÍt it was a tactless performance. 
,,"Then you know our friend a little 
better," was not happily said, and even 
" keep hilll in good order for he needs 
it "n1Íght be construed into matter of 
offence; but I lay it before you in all 
confidence of your acquittal: was the 
general tone of it " patronizing"? Even 
if such was the verdict of the lady, I can- 
not but suppose the blame was
 neither 
wholly hers nor wholly mine; I cannot 
but suppose that Pinkerton had already 
sickened the poor woman of my very 
name, so that if I had come with the 
songs of Apollo, she must still have been 
disgusted. 
Here, however, were two finger-posts 
to Paris. Jim was going to be married, 
and so had the less need of my society. 
I had not pleased his bride, and so was, 
perhaps, better absent. Late one even- 
ing I broached the idea to IllY friend. It 
had been a great day for me; I had just 
banked my five thousand catamountain 
dollars; and as Jim had refused to lay a 
finger on the stock, risk and profit were 
both wholly mine, and I was celebrating 
the event with stout and crackers. I 
began by telling him that if it caused 
him any pain or any anxiety about his 
affairs, he had but to say the word, and 
he should hear no more of my proposal. 
He was the truest and best friend I ever 
had or was ever like to haye; and it 
would be a strange thing if I refused him 
any favor he was sure he wanted. At 
the same time I wished him to he sure; 
for my life was wasting in my hands. I 
was like one from home; all mv true 
interests summoned me awav. i IHnst 
remind him, besides, that hè' was now 


about to marry and assume new inter- 
ests, and that our extreme familiarity 
ll1Ìght be even painful to his wife. " 0 
no, Loudon, I feel JOu are wrong there," 
he interjected warmly, "she does ap- 
preciate your nature."-" So nluch the 
better, then," I continued; and went on 
to point out that our separation need 
not be for long; that, in the way affairs 
were going, he might join me in two 
years with a fortune, small, indeed, for 
the States, but in France almost con- 
spicuous; that we might unite our re- 
sources, and have one house in Paris for 
the winter and a second near Fontaine- 
bleau for summer, "here we could be as 
happy as the day was long, and bring up 
little Pinkertons as practical, artistic 
workmen, far from the money-hunger of 
the 'Yest. "Let me go then," I con- 
cluded; "not as a deserter, but as the 
vanguard, to lead the march of the Pink- 
erton men." 
So I al"gued and pleaded, not without 
emotion; IllY friepd sitting opposite, 
resting his chin upon his hand and (but 
fOl' that single interjection) silent. " I 
have been looking for this, Loudon," 
said he, when I had done. "It does 
pain me, and that's the fact-I'm so 
miserably selfish. And I believe it's a 
death blow to the picnics; for it's idle 
to deny that you were the heart and 
soul of them with your wand and your 
gallant bearing, and wit and humor and 
chivalry, and throwing that kind of 
society atmosphere about the thing. 
But for all that, you're right, and you 
ought to go. You may count on forty 
dollars a week; and if Depew City- 
one of nature's centres for elÏs State-- 
pan out the least as I expect, it may be 
double. But it's fortv dollars anvway; 
and to think that t
vo yeal's ago yòu 
were almost reduced to beggary! " 
"I 'Was reduced to it," said I. 
" "Tell, the brutes gave 
.ou nothing, 
and I'm glad of it now!" cried Jim. 
" It's the triumphant return I glory in ! 
Think of the master, and that cold-blood- 
ed l\1:rner too! Yes, just let the Depew 
City boom get on its legs, and you shall 
go; and two years later, day for day, 
I'll shake hands with you in Paris, with 
l\Iamie on my arm, God bless her! " 
'Ye talked in this vein far into the 
night. I wa
 myself so exultant in my 
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n('\\-fOUlH] lihcrtv, and Pinh{'rtoll HO 
}JrO&HI of I1l
 triu
lJ)l}h, so happy in Ill)" 
hn.ppiuc,,",s. iu RO warm a glo\\ uhout tlJ 
gallalJt littll woman of hiH choice, aud 
the n:rv roolll so filled with castles in 
the air" an(l cottages at :Follt,tÜu.hleau, 
that it was litth. wowkr if sleq> tlpll 
our en'litIs, nud threc hatI followed t"o 
upon 
 thc offico clo('k hefore Pinkerton 
unfoltIed the mecha.nism of his patent 
Hofa. 


CH
U>TER Ylli. 


FACES UY THE CITY FROYT. 


IT is ypry 111uch the custom to view 
life ItS if it" were exactly ruled in two, 
like sl
èp and waking; the provinces of 
play and busincss Htalldill
 separate. 
'fllP husiness Silh' of UJ,)' career in Hall 
Fraucis('o ha
 been now dif;;posed of; I 
approach the chapter of di\'erl:iion ; awl 
it "ill he found thcy had ahout an equal 
Hlmre ill lmildiug up the story of the 
""rceker-a gentleman whose appear- 
ance may be presently expected. 
\Yith all my oceupatiolls, some six 
afternoons and two or three odd e, en- 
ings remained at my dispo<ml eYer
' 
week : a (.ir('umstallce the more agree- 
ahlp as I was a strau(rer in a city sino'u- 
C"' "b 
lady pidl1re
que. From what I had 
Ol1ee ('aIled myself, '111C .A III ale 10' Pari....:- 
iall, I grew (0;' dedined) into a. water- 
sille prowler, a lingerer on wharves, a 
frequenter of shy neighborhoods, a 
s('raper of Rcquaintanc(' "ith e('ceutric 
charaders. J visited ChincRe and ::\[exi- 
can gambling-hells, German secret so- 
cietif.s, 
ailors' boarding-hml
(,'3, awl 
" (lives" of every complexion of the 
disrcputable and dangerous. I Lave 
seen greasy )lexican hand
 pinned to 
thp tahle "ith a knife for chpating, 
H('allJen (when hlood-money ran high) 
knocked down upon the public street 
awl carried insensihle on hoard short- 
halHlí'd f'hips, ",hotR exchanged and the 
Erruoke (and the (,olllpan:v) dispersing 
from the doors of the saloon. I ha\.e 
lward collI-minded Polacks (h.hate npon 
the ren.tliest method of hurning Hall 
Francisco to the grounù, hot-headed 
\\ orking men and women ha wI and 
Rwear in the trihune at the Sandlot, ntHI 
l
earney him
wlf open his BulJ
cription 
VOl.. X.-H 


for a gallo"s, name the manufacturers 
who" ere to graee it with tllt",ir dang- 
ling ho(lies, Ilwl l"{'ad aloud to the de- 
lightf.d multitude a telegram of adhe- 
Rion from a U1{'111 ber of tIle Stat(' 
legislature: all \\ hi('h pn'l'arationH of 
proldn.rian Will' "cre (in n, moment) 
breutlwd upon and aholished by tIte 
mere llame and famc of ::\It... ColellJan. 
'l'ha.t lion of the \ïgilaut('s had Lut to- 
rouse himself and a;hake his ears, and 
the whole hrawlillg mob ,\ a'i Rilf'w'ed. 
I cOlùd not hut reflect \\ ha t a t;truuge 
manner of man this was, to be liviug 
uuremarked thpre as a private merchant, 
and to be 80 f(.an.a hy a whole cih ; 
aud if I was disappointed, in my clu
r- 
acter of looker-on, to have the matter 
end ingloriously "ithout the firing of 
a shot or the hanging of a single mil- 
lionaire, philosophy tried to tell me 
that this sight" as truly the more pic- 
turesque. In a thousand tOW11S and 
difterf'ut epoehs I might have had occa- 
SiOll to behold the cowardice and carn- 
age of street figllting; where else, hut 
onl" there and then, could I have en- 
jOJ
d a view of Coleman (the intermit- 
tent despot) walking' meditatively Ul) 
hill in a quiet part of town, with It very 
rolling gait, and slapl'iug gently hiB 
great thigh 
 
},Jillora canamllS. This hi::;toric tig- 
ure Rtalks sileutl
. through a conler of 
the :-;an Fran('isco of III y mPIllOry: the 
rest is bric-it-brac ; the 
e1l1inisce
ce8 of 
a vagrant sketcher. ::\Iy delight '\'ras 
llJul'h in sluUls. Liltlp 1lab, was a hmlllt 
of mine; there I would lo'ok in at the 
windows of small eating-shops, trans- 
port...] bodily fl'OllJ Genoa or 
 aplps, 
"ith their macaroni, and chianti flasks.. 
autI portraib of Haribaldi, and colored 
political carieutures; or (entering in) 
hold high dehate "ith f'ome ('ar-ringed 
fisher of the ha
 as to the deHig-ns of 
"
Ir. Owstria" and" )11'. Hooshia." I 
waH often to he obscr, ell (had there h('cn 
allY to ohser\"e me) in that dispe()pled, 
hill-side tmlitude of Little lIe..rico, with 
its crazy wooden hOURPS, {'ndl('s
 Cll1LY 
woodell" stni!'s, and }wrilolHl llJountni
 
goat-paths in the sand. Chinato\TI1 by 
8 thouSß.lld ecccn tricities drew and held 
nIP: I could Il{'yer h:n e enough of ib 
ambiguous.. interracial atmosphere. as 
of a ,italizeù museum; ne'f'er wonùer 
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enough at its outlandish, necromantic- 
looking vegetables set forth to sell in 
commonplace .\meriean shop-windows, 
its temple doors open and the Hcent of 
the joss-t-.tick streaming forth on the 
American air, its kites of Oriental fash- 
ion hanging fouled in ",. estern telegraph- 
wires, its flights of paper prayers which 
the trade-wind hunts and dissipates 
along "T estern gutters. I was a frequent 
wanderer on 
 orth Beach, gazing at the 
straits, and the huge Cape-Horners creep- 
ing- out to sea, and imminent Tamal- 
})ais. Thence, on my homeward way, I 
n1ight visit that strange and filthy shed, 
earth-paved and walled with the cages 
of wild animals and birds, where at a 
ramshackle counter, amid the veIls of 
monkeys, and a poignant atmosl;here of 
menagerie, forty-rod whiskey was admin- 
istered by a proprietor as dirty as his 
beasts. :Kor did I even neglect Nob 
Hill, which is itself a kind of slum, be- 
ing the habitat of the mere millionaire. 
There they dwell upon the hill-top, high 
raised above man's clamor, and the 
trade-wind blows between their palaces 
about deserted streets. 
But San Francisco is not herself only. 
She is not only the most interesting city 
in the Lnion, and the hugest smelting- 
pot of races and the precious metals. 
t;he keeps, besides, the doors of the Pa- 
cific, and is the port of entry to another 
world and an earlier epoch in man's his- 
tory. N ow here else shall you 0 hserve 
(in the ancient phrase) so many tall ships 
as here convene from round the Horn, 
from China, from Sydney, and the In- 
dies; hut scarce remarked amid that 
crowd of deep-sea giants, another class 
of craft, the Island schooner, circulates; 
low in the water, with lofty spars and 
dainty lines, l'igged and fashioned like a 
yacht, manned with brown-skinned, soft- 
:spoken, sweet-eyed native sailors, and 
equipped with their great double-ender 
boats that tell a tale of boisterous sea- 
òeaches. These steal out and in again, 
-unnoted by the world or even the news- 
paper press, save for the line in the 
-clearing column, "Schooner So-and-so 
for Yap and South Sea Islands "-steal 
out with nondescript cargoes of tinned 
,;almon, gin, bolts of g-audy cotton stuff, 
women's hats, and ",. aterbury watches, 
to return, after a year, piled as high as 


to the eaves of the house with l'opra, or 
wallowing deep with the sheBs of the 
tortoise or the pearl oyster. To IIle, in 
IUY character of the Amateur Parisian, 
this island traffic, and even the island 
world, were beyond the bounds of curios- 
ity, and how l;lUch more of knowledge. 
I stood there on the ext.reme shore of the 
'Vest alid of to-day. Heventeen hundred 
years ago, and seven thousand miles to 
the east, a legionary stood, perhaps, 
upon the wall of Antoninus, and looked 
northward toward the mountains of the 
Picts. For all the interval of time and 
space, I, when I looked froni thf' cliff- 
house on the broad Pacific, was that 
man's heir and analogue: each of us 
standing on the verge of the Roman 
Empire (or, as we now call it, 'Vest ern 
civilization), each of us gazing onward 
into zones unromanizëd. But. I was 
dull. I looked rather backward, keeping 
a kind eye on Paris; and it required a 
series of converging incidents to change 
mv attitude of nonchalance for one of 
interest, and even longing, which I lit- 
tle dreamed that I should live to grat- 
ify. 

 The first of these incidents brought 
me in acquaintance with a certain ::;an 
Francisco character, who had something 
of a name beyond the limits of the city, 
and was known to many loyers of good 
English. I had discovered a new slum, 
a place of precarious, sandy cliffs, deep, 
sandy cuttings, solitary, ancient houses, 
anù the butt-ends of streets. It was al- 
ready environed. The ranks of the 
stre
t-Ian1ps threaded it unbroken. The 
city, upon all sides of it, was tightly 
packed, and growled with traffic. To- 
day, I do not doubt the very landmarks 
are all swept away; but it offered then, 
within narrow limits, a delightful peace, 
and (in the morning. when I chiefly went 
there) a seclusion almost rural. On a 
steep sand-hill, in this neighborhood, 
toppled, on the most insecure founda- 
tion, a certain row of houses, each with 
a bit of garden, and all (I have to pre- 
sume) inhabited. Thither I used to 
mount by a crumbling footpath, and in 
front of the last of the houses, would sit 
down to sketch. The very first da:v I 
saw I was observed, out of the ground- 
floor window, by a youngish, good-look- 
ing fellow, prematurely bald, and with 
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an e:\.prcsqion hoth lively and cngaging. 
The Ht'('OIHl, as we "ere still the only 
figures in tl1(' ImHlsc:llw, it was no more 
than nutural that we should nod. The 
third, he ('ame fairly out from hiH ('11- 
trP]U'llIll('nts, pra.Ïs(.d my HJ\.etch, . and 
with the impromptu cordiality of artists 
carried me into hif; apartmeut; wht're I 
Hat prcsentl
y in thf' midHt of a museum 
of strange objcets,-pa.ddJes and hattle- 
cll1 bs and haskets, rough-hewn Rtone 
imagf'H, ornaments of threaded :-;h ell , 
cocoanut howls, snowy coeoanl1t plumes 
-midcnees and e
amples of another 
earth, another climate, another ra('(>, and 
anot her (if no l'l1df'r) culture. :K or did 
t}}('se objects laek a fitting commentary 
in the conversation of my new acquaint- 
ance, Doubtless YOU have rt.'ad his book. 
You know alrearl)" how he tramped and 
staryed, and had so fine a profit of liv- 
ing, in his days aInong the islands ; and, 
mepting him, as 1 did, one artist with 
another, after months of offices and pic- 
nics, you can imagine with what charm 
he would speak, and with what pleasure 
I would hear, It was inl,mch talks, which 
we were both eager to repeat, that 1 first 
heard the names-first fell under the 
slwll-of the islands; and it was from 
one of the first of them that 1 rehuned 
(a happy man) with Omou under one 
arm, an<l my friend's own adventures 
un<lpr the other. 
The second incident was nlore drama- 
tic, and had, besides, a bearing on nlY 
future. 1 wa:1 standing, one day. near 
a hoat-Ianding un<ler Telegraph Hill. .A. 
large barque, perhaps of eighteen hun- 
dred tons, was coming more than usually 
close alJout the point to reach her moor- 
ings; and 1 was observing her with lan- 
guid inattention, when I oh:::)erved two 
men to stride across the bulwark8, drop 
into a shore hoat, and, yiolently dispo
- 
Ressing the hoatman of his oars, pull 
toward the landing where 1 stood. In a 
surprisingly short time they came tear- 
ing up the step
; and I co
ld see that 
both were too well tlrf:ssed to be fore- 
m!U.;t hands-the first even with re- 
search, and both, alHI specially the first, 
appeared under the empire of f;OJlle 
strong emotion. 
" Nearest police office!" cried the 
leader. 
" This way," sn.id I, immediately fall- 
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ing in with their precipitate pace. 
" " hat's wrong? ""hat ,.,Lip is that? JJ 
" That's the Gleaner," he replied. "I 
am chief offi('er, this gentleman's third; 
awl we've to get in our dq>oHitions he- 
fore the crew. You see they might 
corral us "ith the captain; and that's 
no kind of herth for me. I\"e sailed with 
some hara eases in my tinIP, Ilua Reen 
pins flying like sana o
 a squally day- 
hut ]wypr a match to 0111' old man. It 
never let up from the Hook to the Far- 
allone
 ; aud the last Illan was dropped 
not sixteen hours ago. l>acket rats our 
ml'll were, aud as tough a crowd as ever 
sand-bagged a man's hea(l in; hut they 
looked sick enough when the captain 
started in with his fanc;y shooting." 
"0, he's done up," ohserved the 
other. "He won't go to sea no more." 
"You make me tired," retorted his 
superior. "If he gets ashore in one 
piece and isn't lynched in the next ten 
minutes, he'll do yet. The owners have 
a longer memo
y than the !)ublic; 
they'll stand by him; they don't find as 
slllart a captain every day in the year," 
"0, he's a son of a gun of a fine 
captain, there ain't no douht of that," 
concurred the other, heartily. " 'Yhy, 
1 don't snppose tlwre's been no wages 
paid aboard tLat Gleaner for three 
trips," 
" :IS" 0 wages?" I exclaimed, for I was 
still a novice in maritime affairs. 
" :K ot to sailor-men before the ruast/' 
agreed the mate. ":\Ien cleared out; 
wasn't the Roft job theJ maybe took it 
for. She isn't the first ship that never 
paid wagps." 
I could not hut oh:.;ene that our 
pace was progressively rplaxing; and 
indeed I haye often wondered since 
whether the burry of the Rtart wpre not 
intended for the gallpry alone. Certain 
it is at least, that when we had reached 
the police office, and the mates had 
Illwle tLpir t.leposition, and told their 
horrid tale of five men murdered, t;ome 
with sayage passion, bome with cold 
hrutalib', between Sandy Hook awl 
an 
FranciH
o, the police '
ere de
patched 
in time to he too late. Before we ar- 
rived, the ruffian had slipped out upon 
the do(>k. had minglNl "ith thf' crowd, 
amI found a refuge in the hou
e of an 
acquaintance; and the ship was onl
' 
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tenanted by his late victims. ,,- ell for 
him that Lhe had been thus speedy_ 
For when word beg-an to 
o abroad 
among the shore-side clmrad,er
, when 
the la::;t vietim was carried by to the 
hospital, when those who had L escaped 
(as by mirac1e) from that floating sham- 
bles, began to circulate and show their 
wounds in the cruwd. it was strange to 
witness the agitation that seized and 
shook that portion of the city. l\1en 
shed tear:::; in public; bosses of lodging- 
houses, long inured to bruta.lity, and 
above all, brutality to sailors, shook 
their fists at heaven: if hands could 
have been laid on the captain of the 
Gleaner, his shÚft would have been 
short. That night (so gossip reports) 
he was headed up in a barrel and SlllUg- 
gled across the bay: in two ships al- 
ready be had braved the penitentiary 
and the gallows; and 'yet, by last ac- 
counts. he now conllnands another on 
the 'Yestern Ocean. 
As I have said, I was never quite cer- 
tain whether 
1r. Kares (the nmte) diel 
not intend that his superior should 
escape. It woultl have been like his 
preference of loyalty to law; it would 
have been like his prejudice, which was 
all in favor of the after-guard. But it 
must remain a matter of conjecture 
only. 'Yell as I came to know him in 
the L sequel, he was never commuuicative 
on that point, nor indeed on any that 
concerned the voyage of the Gleaner. 
Doubtless he had some reason for his 
reticence. Even during our walk to the 
police office, he debated several times 
with Johnson, the third officer, whether 
he ought not to give up hinlself, as well 
as to denounce the captain. He had 
decided in the negative, arguing that 
"it would probably come to nothing, 
and even if there was a stink, he had 
plenty good friends in San Francisco." 
And to nothing it came; though it 
must have very nearly come to some- 
thing, for )11'. Nares disappeared imnle- 
diately fronl view and \, as scarce less 
closely hidden than his captain. 
Johnson, on the other hand, I often 
met. I could never learn this nlan's 
country; and though he himself claim- 
ed to be American, neither his English 
nor hi') education warranted the claim. 
In all likelihood he was of Scandinavian 


birth and blood, long pickled in the 
forecastles of English and .American 
ships. It is possible that, like so manv 
of his race in similar positions, he ha;l 
already lost his native tongue. 1n 
Inind, at least, he wa
 quite denational- 
ized; thought only in English-to call 
it so ; and though by nature one of the 
Inildest, kindest, and most feehly pla}- 
ful of mankind, he had been so long ac- 
customed to the cruelty of sea dis('ipline, 
that his stories (told perhaps with a 
giggle) would sometimes turn me chill. 
In appearance, he was tall, light of 
weight, bold and high-bred of feature, 
dusky-haired, and with a face of a clean 
eyen brown: the ornament of outdoor 
men. Seated in a chair, you might have 
passed hÏ1n off for a baronet or a mili- 
tary officer: but let him rise, and it was 
Fo'c's'le Jack that came rolling toward 
you, crab-like; let him but open his. 
lips, and it was Fo'c's'le Jack that piped 
and drawled his ungrammatical gibber- 
ish. He had sailed (among otherplaces) 
much alllong the islands; and after a 
Cape HOl'n pa:-;:-;age with its snow-syualls 
and its frozen sheets, be announced his 
intention of" taking a turn alllong theIn 
}{analms." I thought I should haye 
lost him soon; but according to the 
unwritten usage of mariners, he had 
first to diHsipate his wages. " Guess 
I'll have to paint this town red," was 
his hyperbolical expression; for sure 
no man e\-er embarked upon a milder 
course of dissipation, most of his days 
being passed in the little parlor behind 
Black Tom's public house, with a select 
corps of old particular acquaintances, all 
fronl the South Seas, anù all patrons of 
a long yarn, a short pipe, and glasses 
round. 
Black Tom's, to the front, presented 
the appearance of a fourth-l'ate saloon, 
devoted to Kanalm seamen, dirt, negro- 
head tobacco, bad cigars, worse gin, 
and guitars and banjos ill a state of 
declin e. The proprietor, a powerful 
colored man, was at once a publican, a 
ward politician, leader of some brigade 
of "lambs" or " smashers," at the wind 
of whose c1u bs the party bosses and the 
mayor ,,-ere supposed to tremlJle, and 
(what hurt nothing) an active and reli- 
able crimp. His front quarters, then, 
were noisy, disreputable, and not even 
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R:lff'. I have seen wors' frequcnted 
HaloonH "here thf're "ere fcwer sC'an- 
dab; for Tom wa
 ofh'n (lrunk hinuwlf; 
fiwl tlH're is no (louht the LamhH must 
IHL'Çf' bceTl a useful Lody, or the place 
woula hav(' hepn elmw<l. I relI1PIIlher 
OIl(' an.) , 110t IOllg' hefore all plection, 
secing a hliwl man, Vû1) well dressed, 
1e<1 up to the ('ount('r awl rf'main a long 
while in ('onsultation "ith the ncgro. 
Thc pair lookpcl su ill-as
ortcd, and the 
nwc with which the clrinkprs fell back 
nTHI !f.ft th('m in an impromptu privacy 
wm., so unusual in sueh a placc, that I 
turned to my next Jleighbor "ith a 
question. Hp told me the hlinù Ulan 
was a distillguÜ.;he<l party hOSH, calle(l 
hy SOllle the IGng of Han Francisco, 
but perhaps bettcr kno\\ n by hiH pie- 
turf'sque Chinese nickname of the Blind 
"'hite Devil. "The Lamhs must he 
wanted pretty had, I gupss," my inform- 
ant aeIde(1. I have llPre a sketch of the 
Blind "'hite Deyilleaning on the coun- 
ter ; on the next page, and taken the 
Harne hour, a jotting of Blaek Tom 
threatening a whole ('rowd of customerH 
with a long Smith & \r esson: to Huch 
heights and depths we ro::;e and fell in 
the front parts of the saloon. 
)Ieanwhile, away in the back quarters, 
sat the small informal South Sea club, 
talking of another world and surely of a 
difff're'nt century. Old schooner captains 
they wpre, olel South Sea traders, cooks, 
and mates: tine creatures, softened by 
residence among a softer race: full men 
hesides, though not by reading, hut by 
strange e:\.pel'if'llce; an(l for days to- 
gether I could hear their yarns with 
an unfading plea!:iure. \11 had indeed 
some t01wh of tIll' poetic; for thp 
heach-comber, WhCll not a mcre rutnan. 
is the poor relation of the artist. Eyen 
though .Johnson's inarticulate Rpef'C'h, 
his " 0 Yes, there aiu't no harm in them 
Kanaka
," or, " 0 YCS, that's a :,on of a 
gun of a fine is1aw1. mountailliouR right 
(lown : I didn't never oUGht to haye ldt 
that island," there pie
eea a eertain 
gusto of appreciation: ancl Rome of the 
rest wpre master-talkers. }'rom thf'ir 
long tales, th(.ir traits of charactcr aud 
uUI>rcmeditated lun(l
cn.pe, there bpgan 
to pie('(' itself together in IllY lwuel 
some imagf' of tlw Ü;}allds and tIu' 
island life: precipitous shores, spired 
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moun tain tops, the deep shade of hang- 
ing forC'sts, the llllrf'sting surf upon the 
reef, Ilwl the uU(>IHling peace of the 
lagoon; Hun, moon, and Htars of an im- 
pprial hrigbhH::ss ; Illan mo\ing in these 
HCl'lleH st'arC'c faH('n. and woman lovelier 
than Eve; the primal curse abrogated. 
the Led maùe re'ttly for the stranger, 
life o..;et to l'l'l1wtual musi(', find the 
guest welcomed, the l,oat urged, find 
the long night beguiled, with poetry 
and ('horn.! song. A man mu,;t have 
heen an unsuc('('ssful artist; lw must 
have starved on t}w Htrects of l>nris ; he 
must have been yoked to a commercial 
force like Pinkel:ton, he.fore he can con- 
ceive the longings that at times assailed 
me. The draughty, rowdy city of 
an 
Francisco, the hustling office ,,
here my 
friend ,Jim pac('d like a caged lion daily 
between ten and four, even (at times) 
the retrospect of Paris, faùed in com- 
parison. )lany a Illan less telllptcd 
would have thrown up all to realize his 
visions; hut I "as by nature unadven- 
turous and uninitiath'e: to divert rue 
from all former paths and send me 
cruising through the isles of paraclise, 
some force external to myself must be 
exerted; Destiny herself 
ust URe the 
fitting wedge; a;ld little as 1 cleemec1 it, 
that tool was already in her hand of 
bI'ass. . 
I Hat, one afternoon, in the corner of 
a great, glaRsy, silvereù saloon, a free 
lunch at my one elbow, at the other a 
" conscienti
us nude" from the brush of 
local talent; when, with the tramp of feet 
and a sudden buzz of yoices, the swing- 
doors were tiung broa(ll
. open and the 
place carripd as hy storm. The crowd 
which Huu; entered (lllostl
- sf'afaring 
men, and all prodigiO\lBly e'Xcited) con- 
tained a sort of kernel or general centre 
of interest, "hieh the rest merely !-'ur- 
roundeel amI advertised, as child
'en in 
the Old 'Y orlel Rurrouncl and escort the 
Punch-and-,T1.Hh- man; and wor(l went 
rounel t]w lmr L like wildfire, that theHe 
were Captain Trent and the suryi\"ors 
of the Briti
h brig Plyinfl S('lid, pil'ked 
up b
' a l
l'itish war-ship on )fielway 
IslalHl. arrived that morning in 
'l.n 
Franci
co 133.\", and now fresh from mak- 
ing the nec
ssary df'elnrations. 1)J'('
- 
ently I hll(l a good sight of them: four 
brown, seamanlike fellows, stanùing by 
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the counter, glass in hand, the centre of a 
score of questioners. One was a I\.alla- 
ka-the cook, I was informed; one car- 
ried a cage with a canary, which occa- 
sionally trilled into thin song; one had 
his left arm in a sling and looked gen- 
tlemanlike, and some\\hat sickly, as 
though the injury had been severe and 
he was scarce recovered; and the cap- 
tain himself-a red-faced, blue-eyed 
thick-set man of five-and-forty-wore a 
bandage on his right hand. .. The inci- 
dent struck me; I was struck particu- 
larly to see captain, cook, and 'foremast 
hands walking the street and visiting 
saloons in company; and, as when any- 
thing impressed TIle, I got Iny sketch- 
book out and began to steal a sketch of 
the four castaways. The cI'owd , sym- 
pathising with my design, made a clear 
lane across the room; and I was thus 
enabled, all unobserved myself, to ob- 
serve with a still-growing closeness the 
face and the demeanor of Captain Trent. 
"'T armed by whiskey and encouraged 
by the eagerness of the bystanders, that 
gentleman was now rehearsing the his- 
ton 7 of his misfortune. It was but 
scràps that reached me: how he "filled 
her on the starboard tack," and how" it 
came up sudden out of the nor'nor'- 
west," and "there she was, high and 
dry." Sometimes he would appeal to 
one of the men-Ie That was how it was, 
Jack? "-and the man, deeply expecto- 
rating, would reply, "That was how it 
were, Cap'n Trent." Lastly, he started a 
fresh tide of popular sympathy byenun- 
ciating the sentiment, "Damn all the 
Admiralty Charts, and that's what I say! " 
From the nodding of heads and the nlur- 
murs of assent that followed, I could see 
that Captain Trent had established him- 
self in the public mind as a gentleman 
and a thorough navigator: about which 
period, my sketch of the four men and 
the canary-bird being finished, and all 
(especially the canary-bird) excellent 
likenesses, I buckled on my book, and 
slipped from the saloon. 
Little di(} I suppose that I was leav- 
ing Act I, Scene I, of the drama of my 
life; and yet the scene, or rather the 
captain's face, lingered for some time in 
my memory. I was no prophet, as I 
say; but I was something else: I was an 
observer; and one thing I knew, I knew 


w hen a nlan was terrified. Captain 
Trent, of the British brig 
Flying Scud 
had been glib; he had been ready; he 
had been loud; but in his blue eyes I 
could detect the chill, and in the lines 
of his countenance spy the agitation of 
perpetual terror. 'Vas he trembling 
for his certificate? In my judgment, it 
was some livelier kind of fear that 
thrilled in the man's marrow as he 
turned to drink. 'Vas it the result of 
recent shock, and had he not yet recov- 
ereJ the disaster to his brig? I remem- 
bered how a friend of mine had been in 
a railway accident, and shook and start- 
ed for a month; and although Captain 
Trent of the Flying Scud had none of 
the appearanee of a nervous man, I told 
myself, with incomplete conviction, that 
his must be a similar case. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE WRECK OF THE" FLYING SCUD." 


THE next morning I found Pinkerton, 
who had risen before me, seated at our 
usual table, and deep in the perusal of 
what I will call the Daily Occidental. 
This was a paper (I know not if it be 
so still) that stood out alone among 
its brethren in the 'Vest; the others, 
down to their smallest item, were de- 
faced with capitals, head lines, alliter- 
ations, swaggering misquotations, and 
the shoddy picturesque and unpathetic 
pathos of the Harry l\lillers: the Orri- 
dental alone appeared to be written by 
a dull, sane, Christian gentleman, singly 
desirous of communicating knowledge. 
It had not only this merit, which en- 
deared it to I
e, but was admittedly 
the best informed on business matters, 
which attracted Pinkerton. 
"Loudon," said he, looking up from 
the journal, "you sometimes think I 
have too many irons in the fir
. 1\ly 
notion, on the other hand, is, when you 
see a dollar l:dng, pick it up! 'Vell, 
here I've tumbled over a whole pile of 
'em on a reef in the middle of the Pa- 
cific. " 
"'Yhy, Jim, you miserable fellow! " I 
exclaimed; "haven't we Depew City, 
one of God's green centres for this 
State? haven't we-" 
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"Just listen to this," interrupted Jim. 
"It's misprable copy; thesf" (k('id('lllal 
reporter fpllows have no fire; but the 
facts are right enough, I g-uess." \.TId 
hc began to read: 


,,"TUEC'K 01' THE BHlTIHH Buw, 'FLYI
G 
SCUD. ' 


" H. B. :\1. ::5. Tempest, which arrived 
yesterday at this port, brings Captain 
Trent nnd four men of thp British brig 
.11yill9 Scud, cast away Feùruar.y 12th 
on :\Iidway Island, and most providen- 
tiall
' rescued the next daJ. The Plyiny 
Scud was of 200 tons burthen, owned 
in London, and has ùeen out nearly two 
:rears tramping. Captain Trent left 
Hong Kong Decem bel' 
th, bound for 
this port in rice and a small mixed car- 
go of silks, teas, and china notions, the 
whole valued at $10,000, fully covered 
by insurance. The log shows plenty of 
fine weather, with light airs, calms, and 
squalls. In lat. 35 N., long. 17H E., his 
water going rotten, and misled by 
Hoyt's lVol'th Pac{fic Direcl(J1'Y, which 
informed him there" as a coaling sta- 
tion on the island, Captain Trent put in 
to :\Iidwav Island. He found it a literal 
salldh:tllk, Rurrounded bv a coral reef 
mostly su bmerged. Bir
ls were very 
plenty, there wag good fish in the la- 
goon, but no firewood; finel the water, 
which could be obtained by digging, 
brackish. He found good holding- 
ground off thc north end of the larger 
bank in fifteen fathoms water; hottom 
sandy, with coral patches. Here he 
was deb.ined seyen davs by a calm, the 
crew fmf1'ering f-:en>rel
' fro'lll the water, 
which waH gone quite baa; and it was 
only on the evening of the 12th, that 
R little wind sprang up, coming puffY 
out of K.X.E. Late as it was, Captain 
Trent iUlluediatel,y weighed anchor and 
attempted to get out. "
hile the vessel 
,,,as heating up to the passag-e, the wind 
took a Hu<lden lull and the11 ycpred 
squally into X. anù even N.N."
., dri,- 
ing the hrig- ashore on the sflnd at 
about hn'llty minutps before Hix o'e!o('k. 
John "alle
, a native of Finland, and 
Charles Holdorsen, a native of Swec1en, 
'\e1'O drowned alongside, in att('mpting 
to lower a boat, neither l,eing ahle to 
swim, the squall ,ery dark, and the 
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noiRP of the breakerR drowning every- 
thing. At the Ramp timo John Hardy, 
another of the crew, had his arm 
broken by the falls. Captain Trent 
further informed the OC(,IDI:.
TAL re- 
porter, that the hrig struck hcavilyat 
first Lows on, he supposes upon coral; 
that Ahe then drove o\'er the obRtacle, 
awl now li('s in saud, mUl'h down bv 
the head and with a list to Rtarboarâ. 
In the first collision she must have sus- 
tained SOUle damage, as she was making 
water forward. The rice ,\ ill prolmbly 
be all destroyed; but the more valua- 
ble part of the cargo is fortunately in 
the afterhold. Captain Trent wa
 pre- 
paring hit, longboat for sea, when the 
providential arrival of the Tempest, pur- 
suant to AdmiraltJY or<1('rs to ('all at 
islands in her coursc for castaways, 
saved the gallant captain from all 
further danger. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that hoth the officers and 
Illen of the unfortunate vessel speak in 
high terms of the kindness theJ Y re- 
ceived on board the man-of-war. 'Ye 
print a list of the survivors: Jacob 
Trent, master, of Hull, England; Elias 
Goddedael, mate, nati,'e of Christian- 
sand, Sweden; Ah "Ting, ('ook, native 
of Sana, China; John Brown, native of 
Glasgow, t;cotland; John Hardy, native 
of London, England. The Flying Scud 
is ten years old, and this morning will 
be sold as she stands, by order of 
Lloyd's agent, at public audion for the 
benefit of the underwriters. The auc- 
tion will take place in the :\lerchant8 
Exchange at ten o'clock. 
"Farther Particular.-:.-Later in the 
afternoon the OCCIDE
TAL reporter found 
Lieutcnant Sehright, first officer of 
H. B. 1\1. S. T(>'11pe.-:I, at the Palace 
Hotel. The gallant officer waR some- 
what pressed for time, hut confirmed 
the account given by Captain Trpnt in 
all particulars. He added that the [l.'J- 
iny Scud is in an e
cellpnt berth, and 
except ill the highly improhahle evcllt 
of a heavy X. 'V. gale, might last until 
next winter." 


" You will neT'er know anything of 
literature," said I, when Jim had fin- 
ished. "That is a good, honest, plain 
piece of work, and tplls the story clear- 
ly. I see only one mistake: the cook is 
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not a Chinaman; he is a Kanaka, and I 
think a Ha\\ fiiian." 
U 'Yhy, how do you know that? " 
asked Jim. 
"I saw the whole gang yesterday in a 
s
tloon," said I. "I eyen heard the tale, 
or might have heard it, from Captain 
Trent himself, who struck me as thirsty 
and nervous." 
" 'Yell, thafs neither here nor there," 
cried Pinkerton. "The point is, how 
about these dollars lying on a reef? " 
" "
ill it pay? " I asked. 
" Pay like a sugar trust! " exclaimed 
Pinkerton. "Don't you see what this 
Brit.ish officer says about the safety? 
Don't you see the cargo's valued at 
ten thousand? Schooners are begging 
just now; I can get my pick of them at 
two hundred and fifty a month; and 
how does that foot up? It looks like 
three hundred per cent to me." 
"You forget," I objected, "the cap- 
tain himself declares the rice is daul- 
aged. " 
"That's a point, I know," admifted 
Jim. "But the rice is the sluggish 
article, anyway; it's little more account 
than ballast; it's the tea and silks that I 
look to: all we have to find is the pro- 
portion, and one look at the manifest 
will settle that. I've rung up Lloyd's 
on purpose; the captain is to meet me 
there in an hour, and then I'll be as 
posteù on that brig. as if I built her. 
Besides, you've no idea what pickings 
there al'e about a wreck-copper, lead, 
rigging, anchors, chains, even the crock- 
ery, Loudon! " 
L"you seem to me to forget one 
trifle," said I. "Before you pick that 
wreck, you've got to buy her, and how 
much will she cost?" 
"One hundred dollars," replied Jim, 
with the promptitude of an automaton. 
"How on earth do you guess that?" 
I cried. 
"I don't guess; I know it," answered 
the Commercial Force. "
l v dear boy, 
I may be a galoot about lite
.ature, b
t 
you'll alwa,ys be an outsider in business. 
How do you suppose I bought the 
James L. J[oody for two hundred and 
fifty, her boats alone worth four times 
the money? Because my name stood 
first in the list. 'Yell, it stands there 
again; I have the naming of the figure, 


and I name a sma.ll one because of the 
distanee: but it wouldn't ma.tter what I 
named; that would be the price." 
"It sounds mysterious enough," Raid 
I. "Is this puhlic auetioll t'o1l<1ucted 
in a fmbterranean vault '? Could a plain 
citizen-nlyself, for inbtance-come anù 
see? " 
"Oh, everything's open and above 
board! " he cried indignantly. " Any- 
body can come, onl
. nobody bids 
against us ; and if he ùid he would get 
frozen out. It's been t1"Ïed before now, 
and once was enough. 'Ye hold the 
plant; we've got the connection; we 
can afford to go higher than any out- 
sider; there's two million clollars in the 
ring; and we stick at nothing. Or 
suppose anybody did buy over our head 
-1 tell you, Loudon, he would think 
this town gone crazy ; he could no more 
get business through on the city front 
than I can dance; schooners, divers, 
men-all he wanteù-the prices would 
fly right up and strike him." 
"But how did you get in ? " I asked. 
"y ou were once an outsider like your 
neighbors, I suppose? " L 
" I took hold of that thing, Loudon, 
and just studied it up," he replied. 
"It took my fancy; it was so romantic, 
and then I saw there was boodle in the 
thing; and I figured on the business 
till no nlan alive could give nle points. 
Nobody knew I had an eye on wrecks 
till o
e fine lliorning (dropped in 
upon Douglas B. Longhurst in his 
den, gave him all the facts and figures, 
and put it to him straight: 'Do you 
want me in this ring? or shall I start 
another? ' He took half an hour, and 
when I came back, 'Pink,' says he, 'I've 
put your name on.' The fi;'st time I 
came to the top, it was that J.lfoody 
racket; now it's the Plying Scud." 
"
herenpon Pinkerton, looking at his 
watch, uttered an exclamation, madf' a 
hast
y appointment with myself for the 
doors of the l'lel'chants' Exchange, and 
fled to e
amine manifests and interview 
the skipper. I finished my cigarette 
with tlu\ delibpration of a man at the 
end of many picnics; reflecting to my- 
self that of all fornu; of the dollar hunt, 
this wrecking had by far the most ad- 
ùress to my imagination. Even as I 
went down town, in the brisk bustle 
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fiwl chill of tho familiar :-)an Fran('i
co 
thoroughfares, 1 was Launt('d b)" a \ isiol1 
of the \\ r('('k, lut}"ing so far It\\ ay in tlw 
strong sun, HI1Il('r a cloud uf 8f'a-binlH ; 
all( 1 pyen then. Ulld fur no hetter reuson, 
Ill\" heurt ilH'lilH.,(1 toward t11(' wln.n- 
tll"re, If not lH,\"s(.'lf, something that 
was min<" some OIlO &t lea!"t in IUY (,lTI- 
ploYlllent sholllel voyage to that (;('{'au- 
hou1lCl('el piu-point tul<l <les('clul to that 
(lesertec.l cahin. 
Pinkerton met me at th<' appointí:'cl 
UlOIllt'U t, piu('hecl of lip amI lUore than 
usually ('re('t of heariug, like one cun- 
scious of great resolves. 
., ". c II '! " 1 asked. 
" \r ell." 
mid he, "it might he better, 
and it might be \\ orse. This Captain 
Trent ið a rf'markahlv houf'st fellow- 
one out of a thousall
l. .As S0011 as he 
kn('w I W:H; in the market, he ownecl up 
about the rice in so UlallY words, By 
his calculatiou, if there's thirty mats of 
it sa.yeel, it's an outside figure. Ho\\- 
e\ er, the manifest was cheerier. There's 
about the thousanù clollars of the whole 
\"Ellue in f'ilkH and teas and nut-oils auel 
that. all in the lazarette, and as safe as 
if it was in Kearney Street. The brig 
was new copp('red a year ag-o. There's 
upwnnl of a hun(ln'cl a11<l fifty fathom 
nway-up chain. It's not a bonanza. hut 
there's booùle in it; and we'll tr
. it 
on." 
It was by that time hard on ten 
o'duck, and we turned fit once into the 
plaee of sale. The Flyinfl 8('/((1, al- 
though so important to ourselves. np- 
peareel to attract a vcry humble shm.e 
of popular attention. The auctioneer 
was slllTouneled hy perhaps a scorf' of 
lookers-ou, hig f{.llows. for the most 
part. uf the true 'Yestern build, long 
in the le
, broad in the shoulder, awl 
a<.lorneel (to a plain lllIlU'S taste) with 
licf'lUess finery. .A jaunty, ostentatious 
comradeship prevailed. Bets were fly- 
in
, auel ni<.'knu.1llE'f'. "The hoys" (a
 
they woulel ha,'c calle(l themseh-es) were 
very boyish; and it \\as plain they were 
here in mirth, and not on business. 
Bphiu(l, awl <.'f'rtainly iu strou
 ('ontrast 
to the..,e gentlemen. 1 could detect the 
figure of my friend Captaiu Trent. <.-ome 
(as 1 could ,"pry w{-ll Ì111agille tha.t a 
captain would) to hear th(' last of his 
01<1 ve
8el. Since :yesterday, he had 
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rigged himself anew in readJ-made 
hla('k c1otlH's, not very aptly fitted; the 
upper left-hnnd po(.ket sho\\ iug a cor- 
ner of silk handkerchief, the lower, on 
t11(' oth{'r Hi(le, lmlging \\ith pa])ers. 
Pillk('rt(m had just gi\ en this mall 0. 
high charadeI'. CertainJy he seeuwd 
to have becn very fran}.., and I looked at 
him agaiu to tra
(' (if possihle) that vir- 
tue in his face. It wa:t I.cd and broad 
awl ßu
tcrcd and (I thought) fab '. The 
whole man lookeel siek with 
ome un- 
known an:\.iety; uu(l as he stood there 
unconscious df DiJ ohs('r\"ation. he tur
 
at his nails, 8cowled on tLe floor, or 
glanced suddenly, sharply, nll(l f{'arfully 
ut pas
crs-hJ. I was 8till gn,Úng at the 
man in a kind of fascinatioIl, \\hen the 
8al<.' hegan. 
Somc prelimillfiries were rattl('( 1 
through, to the irreyerf'nt, uninterrupted 
gambolling of the bo)"s; and then, amid 
a tritlf' morp atteutiou, the audioneer 
sounded for some two or three minuteli 
the pipe of the chanuer. Fine brig- 
new copper - yalual )le fi ttings- thr('o 
fiue hoats-remarkahly choiee cargo- 
what the audioneer would call a per- 
fectly safe inyestment; nay, gentlemen, 
he would go further, he wouhl ]mt a fig- 
ure on it: he had no Lí:'sitatioll (had that 
bold auctioneer) in putting- it in figures; 
and in his yiew, what \\ ith this and that, 
and one thing and another, the purclmser 
lllight e
pect to clear a Hum equal to 
the entire estimatefl value of the cargo; 
or, gentlí:'1llcn, in other \\ orch
. a I"Ulll of 
tpn thousand dollars. At this mod('st 
computation the roof immediately fihoye 
the speaker's head (I Ruppose, through 
the inhn.vention of a spedator of yen- 
triloquial tastes) uttere(l a clear" Cock- 
a-doodle-doo ! "- whereat all laughed, 

he audioneer himself obligingly'-join- 
Ing. 
"Kow. gentlemen, what Rhall we say,'. 
resumed that gentleman, plninly ogliug 
Pillkerton,-" what shall we sa\" for this 
remarkable opportunity?" 
"One hundred dollars," said }')inker- 
ton. 
" One 11l1lHIr('c1 dollars from 1\11'. Piuk- 
erton," went the auctioneer, "01.1e bun- 
,Ired dollarH. 1'0 other g{'lltlc'lllRll iu- 
clined to Ulllk{' IUlY advuuce? Oue 
hundred Jullar
, onl
: Olle hundred dol- 
lars. " 
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The auctioneer was droning on to 
some such tune as this, and I, on my 
part, was watching with something be- 
tween sympathy and amazement the un- 
disguised emotion of Captain Trent, 
when we were all startled hv the inter- 
jection of a bid. 
 
" And fifty," said a sharp voice. 
Pinkerton, the auctioneer, and the 
beys, who were all equally in the open 
secret of the ring, were now all equallJ 
and simultaneoll!:5lv taken aback. 
"I beg yonI' p
rdon," said the auc- 
tioneer_ " AnybodJ bid?" 
"And fifty," reiterated the voice, which 
I was now able to trace to its origin, on 
the lips of a small, unseemly rag of 
human-kind. The speaker'!:) skin was 
gray and blotched; he spoke in a kind 
of broken song, with much ,'ariety of 
key; his gestures seemed (as in the 
disease called Saint Vitus's dance) to be 
imperfectly under control; he was badly 
dressed; he carried himself with an air 
of shrinking assumption, as though he 
were proud to be where he was and to 
do what he \vas doing, and yet half ex- 
pected to be called in question and 
kicked out. I think I never saw a man 
more of a piece; and the type was new 
to me ; I had never before set eyes upon 
his parallel, and I thought instinctively 
of Balzac and the lower regions of the 
C01nédie Hllmaine. 
Pinkerton stared a moment on the 
intruder with no friendly eye, tore a 
leaf from his note-book, and scribbled 
a line in pencil, turned, beckoned a 
messenger boy, and whispered "To 
Longhurst." :Next mOInent, the boy 
had sped upon his errand, and Pinker- 
ton was again facing the auctioneer. 
"Two hundred dollars," said Jim. 
" And fifty," said the enemy. 
"This looks lively," whispered I to 
Pinkerton. 
"Yes; the little beast means cold 
drawn biz," returned my friend. "'V ell, 
he'll have to have a lesson. 'Vait till I 
see Longhurst. Three hundred," he 
added aloud. 
" And fifty," came the echo. 
It was about this moment when my 
eye fell again on Captain Trent. A 
deeper shade had mounted to his crim- 
son face: the new coat was unbuttoned 
and all flying open; the new silk hand- 


kerchief in busy requisition; and the 
man's eyf', of a clear sailor hlue, shone 
ghtSRY with excitement. He was anx- 
ious still, but now (if I could reaù a 
face) there was hope in his anxiet
.. 
"Jim," I whiHpm-ed, "look at Trent. 
Bet you what you please, he was ex- 
pecting this." 
" Yes," was the reply, "there's some 
blame' thing going on here." And he 
renewed his bid. 
The figure had run up into the neigh- 
boul-hood of a thousand when I was 
a ware of a sensation in the faces oppo- 
site, and looking over my shoulder, saw 
a very large, bland, handsome man come 
strolling forth and make a little signal 
to the auctioneer. 
"One word, 1\11'. Borden," said he; 
and then to Jim, "'Yell, Pink, where 
are we up to now?" 
Pinkerton gave him the figure. " I 
ran up to that on my own responsibil- 
ity, )11'. Longhurst," he added, with a 
flush. "I thought it the square thing." 
"And so it was," said 1\11'. Longhurst, 
patting him kindly on the shoulder, 
like a gratified uncle. " 'V ell, you can 
drop out now; we take hold ourselves. 
You can run it up to five thousand; 
and if he likes to go beyond that, he's 
welcome to the bargain." 
"By the by, who is he ! " asked Pink- 
erton. "He looks away down." 
"I've sent Billv to find out." And at 
the very moment Ì\lr. Longhurst received 
from the hands of one of the expensive 
young gentlemen a folded paper. It 
was passed round from one to another 
till it came to me, and I read : Harry 
D. Bellairs, Attorney-at-Law; defended 
Clara Varden; twice nearly disbarred." 
" "
ell, that gets me!" observed 1\11'. 
Longhurst. "'Yho can have put up a 
shyster * like that? Nobodv with monev, 
thãt's a sure thing. Supp'Ose you tri
d 
a big bluff? I think I would. Pink. 
"T ell, ta-ta! Your partner, 
lr. Dodd? 
Happy to have the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance, sir." And the great man 
withdrew. 
" 'V ell, what do you think of Douglas 
B. ?" whispered Pinkerton, looking rev- 
erently after him as he departed. "Six 
foot of perfect gentleman and culture to 
his boots." 


· A low lawyer_ 
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During this intf'r\'ie\\ the auctiun had 
f-itood transparently arrested, the auc- 
tioneer, the spectators, and even Bel- 
lairR, all well awart> that ::\1r. Longhurst 
wus the priu('ipal, and .Jim hut a spcak- 
ing-trumpet. But now that the Olym- 
pian ,Jupiter was gone, )[1'. Bonlpn 
thought proppr to aftt'ct s(.yerity. 
"Come, COlIlf', )11'. Pinkerton. _\n)" 
advan('c ?" hc snapl){'(l. 
.A w 1 Pill kerton, n'soln'c1 on the hig 
bluft: 1"{'plied, "Two thousand dollars." 
Belln.irs pre
en'ed his composlue. 
"Anel tifty," said he. ]
ut there was a 
stir among the olllookcrs, and what waH 
of more importance, Captain Trent had 
turned pale and visihly gulped. 
" Pitch it in again, Jim," said I. "Trent 
is weakening." 
" Three thousand," said Jim. 
" And fifty, Raid J3{'llairs. 
And then the bidding returned to its 
original movement by hundreds and 
fifties; but I had been able in the mean- 
while to draw two conclusions. [n the 
first place, 13ellairs lutel m:Llle his last ad- 
vance \\ ith a smile of gratified vanity; 
and I could see the creature was glory- 
ing in the kudos of an unusual position 
and becure uf ultimate success. In the 
second, Trent had once more changed 
color at the thousand leap, and Lis re- 
lief, when hc heard the answering fifty, 
was manifest and unaffected. Here then 
was a problem; both were presumably 
in the same interest, yet the one was not 
in the confic1ence of the other. Nor Was 
this all. _\ few bic1s later it chanced 
that my eye encounterec1 that of Captain 
Trent, aud his, \\hich glittered with ex- 
citement, was instantly, and I thought 
guiltily, withdrawn. He wished, then, 
to conceal his interest? .As Jim had 
said, thcre was some hlamed thing going 
on. .\.nd for certain, here were these 
two mcn, so strangely united, so strange- 
ly divided, both shal1)-set to keep thf' 
wreck from us, ancl that at an exorbitant 
figure. 
,rU.s the wreck worth morf' than we 
8uppu
ed? .\ sudden heat was kindled 
in m)" hrain; the hi<h were nearing 
Longhurst's limit of five thousand; an- 
other minutc and all would be too late. 
Tearing a ll'af from my sketch-book, and 
illspiretl (I suppose) hy vunity in my own 
powers of inference und observation, I 
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took thc oue mad df'('ision of Ill)' life. 
" If you rart> tf) yo aht'ad," I \\ rute, " I'm, 
in (tJ/o all l'm worth." 
:Jirn read, and look(.c1 round at me 
like one bewildere(l; then hi:-! (>
'('s light- 
ene(l, and turning again tu the auction- 
eer, he hi(l, "}1'ive tlJOusand one hun- 
(lrccl dollars." 
. "Awl fifty," baid monotonous BelI- 
aIrs. 
Presently Pinkerton t;crilJhléc1, ".rhat 
('an it be? " and I auswcl'ed, still on pa- 
per: "1 ran't imayÙw; but thf>re's ...;ome- 
thing. JlàtelL IIdlairs: he'll rlO lll
 to 
tlu' ten thousand; Sf') if he don't." 
_\nd he did, and we followed. Long 
before this, word Lad gone abroad that 
there was battle ro\ al: we werc Hur- 
rounded by a crowd that looked on won- 
dering; and when Pinkerton had otIcred 
ten thousand dollars (the outside value 
of the cargo, even were it Hafe in San 
Francisco Bay), and Bella.irs, smÏ1'king 
from ear to ear to he the cen tre of so 
much attention, had jerked out his an- 
swering, "And fifty," wonder dee}>elled 
to excitement. 
"Ten thousand one hundred," said 
Jim ; and e"en as he spoke he made 
a budden ge
ture "ith his hand, his face 
changed, and I could see that he had 
guessed, or thought that he had gUf'!-ised, 
the IllJstery. 
\s he scrawled another 
memoranùum in his note-book, his hand 
shook like a telegraph-operator's. 
"Chine.
e shill,"
 ran the legend; anel 
then, in big, tremulous half-text. and 
with a flourish that overran the margin, 
" ()JJitun ! " 
To be sure! thought I : this must he 
the becret. I knew that SCilrce a ship 
came in from any Chinese port, hut she 
carriec1 F;omewhere, hphind a bulkhead, 
or in some cunning hollow of the heams, 
a nest of the valuable poison. DOli bt- 
les
 there was f;ome !-inch treasurp on the 
J'7ying 
"clld. How much was it \\orth? 
'Ye knew Dot, we were gamhling' in the 
clark; but Trent knew, nnd l3ellair!';; 
ana we could only watch and judge. 
13,' this time neither Pinkerton Dor I 
werè of sound mind. Pinkerton was he- 
Aiae himself, his eyes like lamp!';. I shook 
in every member. To any foòtranger en- 
tering (sa
') in the COUThC of the fifteenth 
thousand, we ...hould prohn.hl
 have cut 
a poorer DhYllrC than BeUairs hilU
elf. 
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But we did not pause; and the crowd 
watched us, now in silence, now" ith a 
buzz of whisl)ers. 
Se\ enteen thousand had been reached, 
when Douglas B. Longhurst, forcing his 
way into the oppm;ite row of faces, con- 
spicuously and repeatedly shook his 
head at Jim. Jim's answer was a note 
of two words: ",.Jly racket. f " which, 
when the great man had perm;ed, he 
shook his finger warningly, and de- 
parted, I thought, with a sorrowftù 
coun tenance. 
Although 
lr. Longhun;t knew noth- 
ing of Bellairs, the shady lawyer knew 
all about the "Trecker Boss. He had 
seen him en tel' the ring with manifest 
expectation; he saw him depart, and 
the bids continue, with manifest sur- 
prise and disappointment. " Hullo ! " 
he plainly thought, "this is not the ring 
I'm fighting, then?" And he deter- 
mined to put on a spurt. 
"Eighteen thousand," said he. 
"And fifty," said Jinl, taking a leaf 
out of his adversary's book. 
"Twenty thousand," from Bellairs. 
"And fifty," from Jinl, with a little 
ner\'ous titter. 
And with one consent they returned 
to the old pace, only now it was Bellairs 
who took the hundreds, and Jim who 
did the fifty husiness. But by this time 
our idea had gone abroad. I could hear 
the word "opium" pass from mouth to 
mouth; and hy the looks directed at us, 
I could see we were supposed to have 
some private information. And here an 
incident occurred highly tYl)ical of San 
Francisco. Close at my back there had 
stood for some time a stout, middle-aged 
gentleman, with pleasant eyes, hair 
pleasantly grizzled, and a ruddy, pleas- 
ing face. All of a sudden, he appeared 
as a third competitor, skied the Flying 
Scud with four fat bids of a thousand 
dollars each, aud then as suddenly fled 
the field, remaining thenceforth (as be- 
fore) a silent, interested spectator. 
Ever since :\11'. Longhurst's useless 
intervention, Bellairs had seemed un- 
easy; and at this new attack, be began 
(in his turn) to scribhle a note between 
the bids. I imagined naturally enough 
that it would go to Captain Trent; but 
when it was done, and the writer turned 
and looked behind him in the crowd, to 


my unspeakable amazement, he did not 
:.;ee1ll to remark the captaiu's presence. 
.. )Iessellger hoy, 1lleSsPllger hoy!" 
I heard him saJr. " Bomehody call me a 
messenger boy." 
At last somehody did, but it was not 
the captain. 
" He's 
wndingfor instructions," I wrote 
to Pinkerton. 
" Fur 'money," he wrote back. "
""hall 
I 
trike uut? J thin/.: this is the lime." 
I nodded. 
"Thirty thousand," said Pinkerton, 
making a leap of close upon three thou- 
sand dollars. 
I could see doubt in Bellairs's eye; 
then, sudden resolution. " Thirty-five 
thousand," said he. 
 
" Forty thousand," said Pinkerton. 
There was a long pause, during which 
Bellairs's countenance was a book; and 
then, not much too soon for the impend- 
ing hammer, "Forty Thousand and five 
dollars," said he. 
Pinkerton and I exchanged eloquent 
glances. "T e were of one mind. Bell- 
airs had tried a bluff; now he per- 
cei yed his mistake, and was bidding 
against time; lw was trJing to spin out 
the sale until the messenger boy re- 
turned. 
"Forty-five thousand dollars," said 
Pinkerton : his voice was like a ghost's 
and tottered with emotion. 
":b""ortv-five thousand and five dol- 
lars," said Bellairs. 
"Fifty thousand," said Pinkerton. 
"I beg your pardon, 1\11'. Pinkerton. 
Did I hear you make an ad vance, sir?" 
asked the auctioneer. 
"1-1 haye a difficulty in speaking," 
gasped Jim. "It's fift
T thousand, ::\11'. 
Borden." 
Bellairs was on his feet in a moment. 
" Auctioneer," he said, " I have to beg 
the favor of three moments at the tele- 
phone. In this matter, I am acting on 
behalf of a certain party to whOln I bave 
just written---" 
"I have nothing to do with any of 
this," said the auctioneer, brutally. "I 
am here to sell this wreck. Do YOU 
make any ad vance on fifty thousand?" 
"I have the honor to e
plain to you, 
sir," returned Bellairs, with a miserable 
assumption of dignity. "Fifty thou- 
sand was the figure named by my princi- 
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.. GOing at fifty thousand, the wreck of the brig F:ying Scud: ,. 
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pal; hut if you will give me the small ".AUY aùvance on flitv thousand aollars? 
favor of two moments at the tde- Xo tÌd\"an<,e Oil tifh- thouHalH1? :Xo ad- 
phone--" vance, gentlemen?' Going at tifty t hou- 
"0, now;ense!" Haid the auctioneer. sand, the \\ n'ck of the brig Flyin[l /,.j('ud 
"If YOU make no advance, III kllol'k it -going-going--goue!" 
dowl
 to 
Ir. Pinkerton." " 
I'y God, Jim, cau we pay the mOll- 
-, I warn you," cried the attorney, with e
.?" I {'ried, as the stroke of the halll- 
sudden shrillness. ,. Have a ('are what Iller seemed to rcean me from a ùrealIl. 
you're about. 'iou are here to Hell for "It's got to he raised," said he, white 
tLe ullderwriten;, let me tell you-not as a sheet. "It'll be a hell of a strain, 
to act for :\11'. Douglas L
nghurst. Loudon. The credit's good for it, I 
This sale has heen already disgracefully think; but I shall have to get around. 
interrupted to ano\\" that person to hold "Trite 1lH' a cheque for your stuff. 
a l'ow:mltation with his minions. It has l\Ieet YOU at the Occidental in an hour." 
been much commented on." I w
'ote my cheque at a desk, and I 
,. There was no complaint at the declare I could never have recognized 
time." said the auctioneer, manifestly IllJ signature. Jim was gone in a mo- 
discountenanced. "You should have lllent; Trent haù yanished eyen earlif'r ; 
complained at the time." only Bcllairs remained exchanging ill- 
"I am not here to conduct this s
le." suIts with the audioneer; and behold! 
replied Bellairs; ,. I mu not paid for as I pushed IllY way out of the exchange, 
that." who should run full tilt into IllY arms, 
" 'Yell, I am, you see," retorted the but the messenger hoy? &; 
auctioneer, his inlPudence quite re- It was by so near a margin that we 
storeL1; and he resumed his sing-song. became the owners of the Flying f)cud. 
(To be continued.) 
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B)' R. K. MJlJJkittrick. 


ACROSS the pearly distance 
It lies on hill and stream, 
III hanks of airy turquoise 
As softly as a dream- 


A Rlumbl'ous smoke that rises 
Serenely Ì11 the cold, 
From autumn woodlands blazing 
In flames of rosy gold. 
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.. T nese two had a command mg pOSition." - Page 4-t:i. 


HUNTI
G AI\\ERICAN BIG GA:\\E. 


By Arc-bilhll,1 Rogt'rs. 


S O :\I E eight or ten years ago it was 
hy 110 means <1inicult for 011(' who 
k;lew where to go find how to hunT, 
to get excelleut shooting in north\\ e
t- 
('rn 'YY01llillg. Large game was there 
mocleratf'ly almlHl:l1lt, with thp ex('ep- 
tion of huffalo. The latter hacl jnst 
h(,(,11 exterminated, hut, hleaching iu 
thL snu, the ghastly eviclpnc(\s of man's 
Ror(lid anel seltish policy lay exposed at 
e\"('ry stE'p. 
Ill1lian trouhles of a "pry formiclahle 
dmract.er di<1 a great deal towarcl kepp- 
iug the game intact ill this portion of 
the country hy kl't'pillg' the whito lUan 


out, awl whilp other parts of ".
-ollling 
grew, ancl towns Rprall
 up with rnpicl 
growth to heeome in fiU incredihly short 
time citic
, involving in de
trudion. as 
the past sad history shows, the wilcl 
ßllilllal:-; iu their vicinity, this Xorth- 
,,"esb'rn portioll relllnÌIu...tÌ unsctth.'(l :111<1 
acted as an fisylum to r
(:ci,-e within its 
rocky, mouDt:
in rangeR and vast sl1('l- 
h'ril;g forpsts, the scath'rillg h:uHI:-; of 
elk and deer fleeing from ntlllihilation 
awl the encroaching' haunt;:; of men. 
\s soou as it was safc tlH'U, awl iu !-õ01lle 
illstnm't'S uIHpH..'stiunahly hefore. cattle- 
men, not inaptly styled pioueers of cÏ\- 
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ilization, heg-an to <1rift down along- the 
valley of the Big- Horn, filld, like the pa- 
triarchs of old, "brought their tlocks 
with them:' Rettling here aUll t1H're 
wherever they couhl find a<hantageous 
site
 for their ranche
. 
And now, as I propose to give some 
hunting" experient'es of tho!-\e days, if 
you will accompany me to Billingð, on 
t!le Xorthern Pacific HaiIway, the near- 
est town to illY l'auch and dIe ,Iecca to 
which the dey'out cattle-mau c1riyeH his 
wagon for supplies, I will introduce:, ou 
to the foot - hills and mountains, and 
some of the ad ventures therein. 
After four days on a sleeping car it is 
a delightful release to hunble out on a 
frosty Septenlber morning, and heing 
guided to where tllP ranch wagon anù 
crew are bivouacked just outside the lilll- 
ib of the rapidly growing to,\"n, to get 
one's breakfast on terra-firma. X 0 time 
is now to be wasted; the mules are 
hitched up; the little band of horðeð 
are rounded together, and when we have 
jumped into our saddles} the cook, who 
always handles the reins, gives a crack 
of his whip, awl we take our departure 
from civilization. A couple of n1Ïles 
takes us to a primitive wire-rope ferry. 
where we cross thf' Yel1o\vstone Riyer, 
which at this Sèason of the ,-ear is low 
and clear; in a few n1ÏnuteH 
\-e are oyer, 
and ascending the bluffs on the other 
side take our last look at the beautiful 
,-alley we are leaving behind. 
By night we reach Pryor's Creek, and 

)icking out as good a camping place as 
Dossihle, the nlules are soon unhitched 

nd with the horses turned loose to 
graze. 'Yhile the cook is preparing- thf' 
evening meal I hag a few prairie chick- 
ens to give variety to the fare. Break- 
fasting at da:ylight the next morning, we 
are soon under wa
' again, with Pryors 
:\Iountains in the distance as our gual 
for this day's journey. Toward eyelling 
the white tepees of an Iudian camp arf' 
'visihle clustered in fL picturesque group 
close to Pryors :\Iuuntaius. Passing' 
thell1, not w
'ithout pa
-ing a slight trih- 
ute in the way of tohacco and such other 
gifts as our 
opper-colored friends gen- 
era.llY demand, we fairlv enter Prvors 
Gap; and there, in a de'lightful alu'phi- 
theatre, we again nlake camp. This even- 
ing we must have trout for supper, so 


all hands go to work :n)(l "e arp soon l'e- 
,,-ar<h.d with a fine m('ss of trout frol1l 
thp head wah'rs of Pryors Crt'ek. 
The next <lay, as w
 reach the sUlllmit 
of the nap, 
ne of the lllost heautiful 
,-iews ill tIle country opens OUt. Tlw 
great lllain range of the Rocky :UOUll- 
tains stretches hefore us, its rUg"ge<l, 
snow-capped peaks glisteniug" in the 
morning' sun, and we lung to be tber(', 
hut many a lon
' n1Íle still intervenes, 
awl forh--four miles of desert Ims to be 
crossed 'to-<lay. This is always all Rl'- 
dnous ulldertakinK. It i
 ln
notonous 
ill the extreme, and men and animalð are 
surf' to suffer for want of good water, 
for after lem-ing Sage Creek on the other 
side of the Gap, there ið no water to 
be had uutil Stinking 'Yater River * is 
reached. But all things must have an 
end, and at last, late in the e, ening, we 
find ourselves encamped on the banks of 
that stream, beautiful despitf' its unfor- 
tunate name, 
Fording the river the next morning, 
not a very terrifying operation in its 
present low stage, we climb the steep 
bank and ðoon begin our long ascent of 
the divide that separates us from our 
ranch and Greybull River. Accompa- 
nied by an immense amount of exple- 
tiyes, and very bad language, the mules 
are finally induced to gain the sUlllmit, 
Here even the most casual observer 
could not fail tu be impressed with the 
magnificent and apparently indefinite 
expanse of mOlultain scenery, that, turn 
which way he will, meets his 'Tiew. 
Howeyer, 'we have no time to linger, 
and picking our way mnong the count- 
less buffalo wallows which indent the 
level surface of the snnllnit, the wagon, 
with its wheels double locked, is soon 
groaning and ('reaking down tlw de- 
scent, which leads to the merrily l'uðh- 
ing :\Ieeteetse, following do,yn which tl- 
its junction with GTeyhuU, we are Hoon 
inside our own fence, and are jo
'ously 
welcomed hy the dogs. Here, tuu, I 
find my trusty friend and companion of 
all nl}T hunting trips, Taz" ell "
omly, a 
grizzled veteran of the 1110Un tain s, w 110 
· Bancroft in hb I\ccount of the early t')..p1oration!< of 
'Vvoming rl'Íert- to thi
 river fiS CoHo\\'!': .. It j", a ",hm- 
der to u,..c thi!' non-dl':-,eriptive nume for nn inofCl'nl'ive 
!'trcam. The early truppf'r
 took it from the Indian!'. 
who, in their p(.cu1iar fa!<hion. cuHed it 'the river thnt 
run hy the !<tinkillg water,' referring to bad-!'IDeHing hot 
spring!' un its bankE:' 
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once long ag'o claim('I] )[issouri as his 
hume. From t1u. rall('h to th 1I10Ull- 
tains is U ("omparatin'ly short trip, for 
OlH' tl:L\"s travel to tilt' westward woulll 
})lace 'y
Hl w('11 up on t}wir slopes. 
L.t me say of this portion of the 
rallfrp that it is the most ru(rfred 
hroken, awl precipitous of its ,
hol
 
e
tent, awl the l:harm uf o\'ercoming its 
apparent ina('(.essihility e:Ul ollly he ap- 
pre('in.tp(l hy IIIif' who has tuih'(1 awl 
sweated in surJllountin
 the diffi('ulties 
of mOllntaiu tran.l fr01H a pnre love of 
natur(' in its wil(lest awl grall<1est form. 


Experience having' taught me long 
a
o that it Wll
 well-nigh Í1l1possihle to 
get good specinH'ns of all the differ- 
ent yarieties of hig game on anyone 
trip. I maae up my miwl to <levote a 
certain amount of tiuw e:t('h veal' to 
one variety. ]3\. this mean
 their 
hahih
 could be 
tuJiec1 more doseh", 
and the main poiut uever lost sight 
f. 
In a short papPI' like this I may hest 
take up the chief of tllf'se yarieties one 
h
. one, fin(l without rpganl to the time 
of t ht'ir OCC'UlTPw'e tell something of my 
experiences with each. .An<l first, as to 
}>l'rhaps the shJ'e:-,t, the Rocky 
Iountain 
sLeep. 


In the pnrsuit of Uocky )Ionntnin 
sheep, the hunter. to ùe suc('essful, 
must hay{' a fonclness for tIu" moun- 
tains, a sure foot, goml winll, and a 
heml "hich 110 height will turn. Tht:
e 
requi-;ites. with patience awl per
e\.er- 
ancp, will, soont'r or later, as thp huuter 
gains expericnce, reward him with atI1- 
pIe returns. Sometimes, howen'r, the 
uucxl'ech.<1 will happell, unll ill(' fol- 
lowin
 tale will serve itS an eX:Ullplp. 
"" e were camping \\ ell up in the moun- 
tains, and almo
t anv hour of thc (lay 
shf'pp conhl he seen' with the glasse
. 
1 was nfter sheep; it was my intent. 
bu
iness, an<1 purpose to get Home if 
possihlp, atHl nIl mv ener(rif's wen. ('on- 
('l
ntrlltell in that (li;'('ctiOl
 
There were two fiue raT1lS in particu- 
lar th'1.t we ("oul<l 
t'e nhont n mill' 1111<1 
a half frolll C:lI11P o('cupyin
 the slope 
of Il rocky point or promontory that 
jnttea out from a "pur of tllt' rang'e. 
These Ì\\O h:ul a eOllllllluHling position. 
for while it seemed impossible to get to 
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tlH'JU frolll ahov(', the,' eQulù see eYer\' 
1l1OVemellt from l)(.lo\
" or Oil t'ach Hi(le 
of tlH'1l1. Ho\\{'vt'r, uCtt'r stwl}"iug- the 
countn for two (lays, 1 foun(l that hy 
Il:-'l:ending the lllouiItain hehill<1 tlH..'Il;, 
UtH I eOJUillg' (10\\ 11 again I ('on I,] still 
kf'('}1 ahove t1lt'1l1, though then- wa
 ß. 
ycry nalTO\\ IpJ.re of l'ocks rather a 

 
 , 
hazarùous pl:u'e, that h:\(1 to h{' (TOS:-;(.<1 
to g'f't to the point thf'}' \\t're on. TllÌs 
narrow ledge t1wy had to come hack on 
to get to HiP main P:11't of the mountain; 
HO, stationin
 illY C'0111panion tlH'rf', Hud 
taking oft. my shoes, :LUll pntting on un 
extra pair of heavy stockings. I }>1'0- 
eel'(lell to erawl towanl the sheep. 
\\ïth due ('nre, fi1HI uot IIHlkillg a 
Houud, [ malle a 1110St succe:-.sful stalk. 
Peering oyer the ledge I just raiseJ my 
ht'all enough to be HUrl' my game was 
still there. They WCl'e thel'c, sure 
enough, "ithin b
YentJ-fh-e yard::; of me. 
totally unconscious of danger, when all 
of a Slllhh'll t1H'Y sprang to their fe(.t 
and dasheJ a\\av from below me as 
thoug-h rOSSf'SSelÌ of a ùevil. I fire(1 
hastily, hut of course misseJ, and turn- 
ing, t;'ie<l to run hack to head them oft", 
wowleriug what had started them, as I 
knew I had 111a<1e no noise. But run- 
ning oyer hroken roek in one's stoekillg 
feet is a very ditÌerent thing from the 
slow. ùeliberate moveJuent::, that hrought 
me there, an<l hesi<1es, in a few sc('on(ls 
I had the lllortifieatiun of sceill
 my 
wOlùd-ùe yictim:-, hounding across the 
narrow ledge that "'f'parated them fr0111 
the 111ountnin. Howevf'r, I thought with 
satisf:wtion that at least one would llieet 
its death from my companion in hi(liu::!, 
hut, alas! althou
h the rams almost 
kno('ked him down, his cartridge lliis
ell 
fire. 
Rpgaining my 
hoes. whieh wa;oi a 

reat relit.f, [ soon joille(1 my eompall- 
ion :nul then (li"'ieoverc<l the curious ad- 
venture I IUlIl 1ct:'n ma(le the subject of. 
rt SCl'1llS that when I had rt':ll'hed a point 
well do\\ n 011 thp }u'omontor.," I must hnve 
disturht'<l a l"ougar which wn.s e,"illently 
there for the bame purpo!'l(' I was, and 
whieh h:\(1 "tf'lllt hih' followed IlH' as 
I proccc(lcd to\\ artÏ the s}ll't'p. Old 
""oo(I
' df'scribcL1 it U;o; hig-hly amusing- 
I slwakin
 (Iown afh'r thl' rams. awl the 
p:mtht'r snf'akillg' down upon me. .\.s 

uon as the 1e,\.st got an opportunity it 
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turned off, and, making tlu> desc'ent, 
alarmed the rams antI thuR spoiled my 
bUilt. 
For seyeral days I watched this point. 
but those rams neyer came back to it 
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ill the camp, and I (letermined to see if 
I ('ouIt I not gd a dper. The prospect 
wað 110t yery cheering. for shortly after 
}.tarting a heay,Y fog :-,hut down, hiding 
all ohj('cts from yiew. I had nut 1'1'0- 
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.. I sneaking down after the rams, and the panther sneaking down after me," 


again. However, not long after this I 
was an:nly rewarded and secured a fine 
specimên
 FrOlll one of the high ledges 
I was looking down into a sort of amphi- 
theatre shut in by massive rocky heights. 
In this secluded retreat a little hand of 
ewes, with one grand 01<.1 patriarch as 
their master, ('ould be seen every day 
disporting themðelves with many a cu- 
rious gambol. After many unsuccelSHful 
attempts I ,vas enabled to get a shot, and 
great was IllY delight to depriye thiH 
little band of their supercilious pro- 
tector. "['pon another occasion I was 
camping away back up in the mountains 
whel'e there were ahout eighteen inches 
of snow on the ground. The weather 
had been villainous; there was no Ineat 


ceeded far, llOwever, ,,-hen I Rtruck the 
fresh track of a ram, and following it 
cautiou:-;ly for about a mile through the 
open, it led inio a denHe patch of pine on 
the side of the 11lOuntain. Proceeding 
very carefully 110W, I soun made out the 
ouÙine of a fine 01<.1 ram that had wan- 
dered off here in the timber to he bv 
himself. Giving him no tÎ1ne to nll
. 
for I was dose upon him, certainly not 
farther than twenty-fiye yards. I planted 
a shot just hack of the shoulder, hut he 
did not seem to n1ÏmI it. I gaye him 
another wIlen he started tv walk slowly 
off. One nlOre shot in the same place 
and do" u he came. Even the11 he die(l 
hard. Such is the vitality uf an old 
ram; fur upon examining" him I found 
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hi
 11(':\1't all torn to pie('eA. This" ll
 u. 
.tood 1H':ul of )learly :-;i"t('(')l iIH'}l(..
 eir- 

Ull1ferelH'(> of IJOr;ls. awl tllf girth of 
ehest was forty-si:\. illl'h,.o.;. In returuiug 
to {',UllP for hors..o.; to paek him on. 1 
jUIUI'('(1 tin. more shel'p, hut lUl\ ing 
(lone wdl (>Iloll'th thl'Y were allo\u.(l to 
di:-;appear in safct
., . 
Hhet.p have a. wowlerflilly ke('n vi:-;iou, 
allll it is ahsolntely llsl'less to try to gC't 
to them if t1lt.,. once R . 
 you uIllc::;::; vou 
happen to he "ahon. t hel
l fiI
( I 011 t Îu.ir 
favorite runwa,-. then they huddlt' to- 
(tether all( I try'h; break ln
{' k past vou. 
The onh Hafc'rule is to tra\'e1 high'awl 
k('(.p w
)rking up aho\"(' their ft.eding 
groulld:-;. In th . spring of the year they 
arc 111U('h eaRier to kill than in the fall, 
for then thf> heavy \\ inter snOWH have 
driven them out of thf' mountain'i. amI 
they COUll' low down after the fresh 
green gra:-,:o;. The rams are then in 
bawls, having lai(l asi<le tll(' hostility 
that later in the year seems to posseHs 
each and evcrY one of them. 
I wa:-. much" interestp(l on('e ill wateh- 
ing a hand of f'ight nUllS, all of thf'm 
old fellows. They would feed early in 
the morning and then betake thelllH
h'es 
to a larg(' roe],;: which stoo(l on a grassy 
slope, w}H're they woultlplay for hours. 
One of them wouhl jump on the rock 
awl challenge the others to hutt him oft: 
Two or th1"('e woul(l tllf'll jump up. and 
thcir horns would ('ome together with a 
clash that I coultl hear from my position, 
which was fully a (jlmrtf'r of a mill' away. 
On one oecasion I sa.w tlH'm sutltlenly 
stup tLeir play an( I each raIlI ],ee<t.me 
fixed; there the little baud !-.tootl us 
though (':u.\.ed out of stonp. They re- 
maint.tl that way for quite half an hour 
withQut a moyement. I could not de- 
t('('t with the glllsse
 tlw slightest 
motion, wlH'n, pres.:nth-, three strange 
rams maae their appf'ar:mee. Here WU::i 
the p'\.pll1!mtion that I was looking for. 
They h:1(1 S('('1I tlH'1Il long lwfore I h:l(1. 
The thn'f' visitor
 were not ven' well 
n.(.pin.d, hut wprt' (,01llpelletl to Leat an 
ignominious atHI hasty retreat. 


.\s summer draws near. UlHI the" int('}' 
snow hC'gins to di:-;appear. hl1ntls of t'lk 
may he seell migrating towanl tlH'ir 
favorite raugf's. The hulls arc now 
together in bands of greater or It
s ex- 
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teIlt. Ilrcir horr.R are well f!rown out, 
hut are 80ft awl in the ,(.In..1. Tbe 
cows nwl ealn's 
ti('k doseh- to tlw 
thick timher. As thp H 'ason "a<hanccs 
nlHl thc tlies ],CCOI1Jt.. trouhl('soI1H'. the 
hulls will gpt up Its high a.... tht.
 ("an 
elimh awl :-;C('l1l to (It'light in stan(liu
 
OIl tLe hrink of !-\OIue 1l1Ouutaill l'rcci- 
pi('(', ] 1m'lL oftt'n \\ owl('re(l, iu !-.(.(.iug 
them stawling tlms, ,\llctll('r Ult.y w{'n
 
insensiblp of the mngniticeIlt ::;ceuerJ" 
that H\I1TOUlltled them. 
Header, \\ hat \\ oultl you 1m ve gi \('11 to 
h:1.\ c Becn, as I ha, c, a hand of t\\ 0 huu- 
dred anù tift \" hull-elk all collected to- 
gether on a' heautiful pi(.ec of green 
grassy turf at all clenltiou of UillC thou- 
santl feet? Here was a sight to make a 
man'!'; nerveR tingle. This \\ as t1.(, larg- 
est baud of hulls, hy adual cOllnt, that I 
have ever seen, t111;ugh my cousin and 
partner once saw ill the fall of the year, 
inehHling hulls. eows, awl eahes, flft('f'U 
huwlre<l. This was on t1w memorahle 
occasion" hen tLe onh- elk eycr killptl 
by any of my luen gav
 up his life, aIllI 
WP )lave all couelucled that this partic- 
ular dk was frightened tu death, for 
though three Illell shot at him and el1('h 
was ('onti(]('llt he hit him, they always 
assertf'tl I1fh'rwanl that no hu11et mark 
could he found on him. 
({enerally, in \ugust, in ea,'h hand of 
Imlls t11l'rf' \\ ill hp found uue 01' two 
harren cows; ahout the entl of .August, 
after the hulls haxe rubhed the yehet 
off their nntlf'r
, the, will come had\. to 
the YÌeiuity of the. hands of cows. I 
ha,e ::;eenl;ulls a...'" late as Septemùer4th 
pcaceahly feeding or r(.sting among the 
lmlHls of ('ows. r sualh-, in a haud of 
fift," cows there would l;e three or four 
maies, in
ltllling, }1os",ibly, one or two 
spike-hulls. * I ha.Y(" !-\('('U th('!--e spike- 
hulls in the yehet as late n.::; :Sf'pteml)er 
1th thOlwh In' that tilUe the older hulls 
hall moo.;t
- ruhbed tlIt' vehet on: \ lit- 
tle hter, :
hout Septem1)('r 7th, the. hullH 
begin to ehnllenge each ot1H'r, in huut- 
ing pn.rlallCl." whistliug. Thi:-;. on :t 
dear frosh' ni.tht, i:-; SOJ11l'tiuJl'H e
- 
trf'lllf'h' 1Il(.l()(li(
lH, ntHI it is oue of th
 
most .illlp(J
:-,ihle J:)(HIIHls td illlit:tte. 
Hunting plk, if I IIIny h(' I'l1r(IOl.le(1 for 


· A 
IIIJ,,('-hun I" a '()UI1
 ('Ik carryin
 hi
 t1r..r or dftlZ 
ftl1rlt'r". Th,'"c Un' ,,
nglc tined, tbough in r.1l'C in
tacce8 
tbe) Ilr<' hi1un:nh d. 
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saying it. I do not eonsider very ex- 
citing Hport to a. nlan thoroughly ycrRe(l 
in the woods. They are far too llohlp 
an animal to kill l{ulleeessarily, and if 
one hunts them ill Spptember when the
; 
are whistling. it is a Yer
' easy matter, 
gui(led hy the f-;ound, to Htalk them 
successfull v. 
Elk, lik; the rest of the deer family, 
an excessivplv fond of saline matte"r. 
Their trails n;ay be seen leading frOIll 
eYer
. direction to the great alkaline 
licks that abound in certain parts of 
their mountain ranges. Among other 
favorite resorts are springH, which 
make on steep wooded slopes a delight- 
ful, boggy wallowing place. The bulls 
revel in these from AugnHt to the mid- 
dle of September. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing to kill thenl just as they 
emerge from their viscous bath coated 
with mud. The elk has a great deal of 
natural curiosity, and I have seen in- 
stances of it to 
n extraordinary degree 
where thev have been but little hunt- 
ed or alar;ued. 
Iy friend PhillipH, of 
"r ashington, who was with Ine, will 
vouch for the Yera('ity of this story, 
which I giye as an example. ",. e were 
wandering along the top of the moun- 
tain, some uine thousand feet up, trying 
to stalk sonle elk, not to shoot thenl, 
but to photograph them. 'Ye jumped 
a small band of hulls numbering about 
sixteen. They trotted slowly off, stop- 
ping to look baek frequentl
T, until all 
hut two large bulls had diHappeared. 
These walked slowlv back to within 
fifty yards of where 
\"e were standing, 
and stopped. facing us. 
n "as trulY one of the most charm- 
ing sights o
e could have wished for, 
to have those graceful, sleek creatures 
almoHt close enough to caress. Pres- 
ently, with a defiant snort, and with a 
succession of sb ort harks. they would 
move away and come back again, re- 
peating these manæuvreH over and 
over ag'ain, until we got tired of trying 
to look like a brace of marhle posts 
and sat down. 'Ye thought this would 
frighten them, but it did not, and once 
I thought they were going to proceed 
from curiosity to more offeusive opera- 
tions, so close did they come to UH. 
Even m
r caterwauling, as my friend 
unfeelingly charaderized my attempt to 


imitate tlu"ir challengeH, di(l not f'ppm 
to alarm them, and 110t until a full half 
hour ha(l Plapsed llid this pair of 
worthies jog off. 
Elk are vigorous fighters. and while 
it Hcems but sehlom that their (,()lllbats 
terminate fatally, the brokf'll poilltR of 
their antlers, and their scarred and 
bruised bodies bear testimony to the 
severity of their eneoullterH.' .A full- 
grown 
 elk stands ahout Hixteell hands 
high, is about eight feet two inches 
long froIll nose to tip of tail, and with a 
girth around the chest of ahout six feet. 
It was on the head of 'Yind River 
that I secured my largest head. The 
regularity of the pointH was RomewLat 
Inarred, as the bull had eyidentlY been 
fighting only a short time before' I kill- 
eù him. These horns were not very 
massive, bIlt the length, measured along 
the outside curye, is sixty-three awl 
seven-eighth inches. The circumfer- 
ence between hay and tray is from 
seven and one-half to eight inches, and 
the greateHt spread between antlers is 
forty-nine inches. 


Probablv nlore horrihle lies haye 
been told' by bear hunters than any 
other class "of men, except, perhaps, 
fishermen, who are renowned for their 
,yarns. However, I trust that in the 
case of the few instances I have to give 
of my experience I can keep fairly with- 
in the bounds of truth. 
Bear hunting, as a general rule, I do 
not think would appeal to most sports- 
Inen. It is rather slow work, and one 
is often very inadequately rewarded for 
the amount of time and trouble spent 
in hunting up bruin. There is hardly 
a portion of the mountains where there 
are not evidences of bear, but I do not 
believe that in any locality they are 
especially abundant. They' have' heen 
hunted and trapped so long that those 
who Hurviye are extremelv cautious. In 
m
T experience there is n
 animal gifted 
with a greater amount of intelligence, 
and, in thiH region, the hunter's chief 
virtue, patience to wait and stay in one 
spot, is sure to he rewarded sooner or 
later with a good shot. 
Let me say now that tIlt') danger and 
ferocity of the hear is, I think, very 
much over - stated, yet there is just 
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, Trymg to stalk some elk, not to shoot them, but to photoeraph them .. 


enongh ('1PHH'Ilt of d:lllgeJ' to makE' the 
pursuit of thi
 nuimal e
('itillg. Xat- 
ura1ists do not HOW appa.n.'utly rceog'- 
ni7c morc than two yaridips of l)('a1' in 
thE' Hoeky l\Iollutains. That is, they 
cla.
s th
 ciunamou, 
ilv('r-tip, fUl
l 
g-ri7/.ly, fiS grizzly bear. 1'11(' other 
varit'h-, of ('ourst', is tl)(' hla('k 1)('a1'. [ 
LUll h
: no HH':tIlS t:;ure that the gri7zl,v 
bt'ar will not )If' furtht'r buhdi \'id 'tl 
fiftt'r careful ('omparison
 of l'ont.etion
 
of skulls. 


)[ ul'h has 1)(,(,1l 
fiid nntl written 
ahout the size awl weight ot tilE" griz- 
zly Lear, mul in most iust:tlll'es this has 
h
'pn mere- gu('::;s-work. Lt'wi::; aud 
('lark matlf fn'tpH'llt UH'utioll of this 
anima.l. find yet thpir estimate of the 
weight falls. far below tha.t of other 
writprs. Oul\" a. f(.\\ iustaJu'('s haxe 
('ome to nn: kuowh.d.re wl1('1'e the 
weight hus bZ,eIl as('l'J.tai
]f':ll ub-..olutt:h. 
\ g'o()(1-si7cll grizz1y kilkll in Y('llo
- 
stoup Park last S1lIIlIlH'r hy \\ïlst..Ill. tilt" 
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Government 
cout. wpighed six hun- 
dred pound:..;. Colonel Pi('kf'tt, who 
has a neighboring ranl'h to mine, awl 
who ha
 kilh'(lmore l)('ar than any man 
I know of. weighed hi
 largest, 
d1Ï('h, 
if I rememùer rightly, weighed eight 
hundred pounds. One win, of course, 
occasionally 
('e a very large skin, awl 
from its size it woul(l seem impossible 
that the animal that once tined it out, if 
in good condition, could have weighed 
less than tweh'e lnulllred pounds. But 
I think it may he safely set down that 
the ayerage \\
ight of ;nost specimens 
that one win get in the mountains will 
be under, rather than over, fixe hundred 
pounds. 
To me, bear hunting posse::,ses a 
great fascination, and for years I haye 
hunted nothing else. Personally I pre- 
fer to go after them in the spring. 
Their skins are then in their prime, the 
hair long and soft, and their ('laws (if 
yalued as they should be) are long and 
sharp from disuse. Bear seek their 
winter quarters in Bad Lands and in 
the mouutains. Those that aclopt the 
former come out much eadieI'; con- 
sequently if the hunter is on the ground 
soon enough, he may, hy beginning in 
the lower lands first and working to- 
ward the lllountains, be reasonably 
sure of securing good skins as late às 
J nne. In the spring, too, bear are 
luuch more in the open, and travel in- 
cessantly in search of food. 
It is lîighly interesting to watch them, 
when one has the chance, turning oyer 
stones, tearing open fallen trees, or 
rooting like a pig in some favorite spot. 
Acres upon acres even of hard, stony 
ground they will turn up, and in other 
places it would he difficult to find a 
stone or rock they had not displaced. 
They will undermine and dig out great 
stumps. Ant hills you will find len
lled, 
and the thrifty squirrels, who have la- 
bore(l all the previous fan to make a 
cache of pine nuts, are rohhed on sight. 


One spring, the ,,'ork on the ranch 
heing donf', "T oocly and I took our pack- 
horses and proceeded to the lllountains 
after bear. I had no sooner picked out 
a good camping ground than it hegan 
to snow, awl for four days we eould not 
stir from callip, Ho,,:eyer, it finally 


clen.re(l off, the sun eame out hright and 
warm, allll the little Htream that we were 
on ùegan hoiling, tearing, alId rushing 
along, full to the hanks, L'ausing us to 
mo,-e onr ('amp haek to highpr ground. 
After brpakfast, as ',e proposed to takf' 
a long day's trip, we took our horHPs 
with UR. Ri<ling up to the head of the 
stream we were on, 100kiIlg for hear, 110 
signs ,,-ere to he seen, though plenty of 
sheep were in sight an the time. Rilling 
on away above the caï:oll some six or 
eight m'iles, we eould see some elk. 'Y f' 
closely seanned the neighboring lwights, 
but still no sign of bear. Finall
., we 
turned off and worked our way dear up 
on top of the mountain, tletermi11ed to 
see the country anyway. 
lowh we 
c1im hed upwa;d, skyw
rù, dragging 
our weary horses after us, until at noon 
we were nearly up and concluded to 
lunch at the little rill of melted snow 
that came from a big drift on the moun- 
tain side. 
To get to it though, made necessary 
crossing the drift, and 'Y oody led the 
way with his favorite horse, old Rock, in 
tow; and here was where my laugh 
came in, to see those two tloundering 
tlll'ough that drift. At times, all I could 
see of Hock was the tips of his ears. 
The crust was just strong enough to 
hold 'Yoody up if he went" easy," but 
he could not go easy with the horse 
plunging on top of him, and they would 
both break through. However, they had 
to go ahead in spite of themseh'es, and 
the
T were finally landed half-drowned 
and smothered on dry ground. Of 
course, profiting hy this experience, I 
circumnavigated this drift, and we Rat 
down to our dry hread and bacon. 
,,'ashed down by 
 long pull frOlll the 
handy snow-water. Ten minutes and a 
pipe was all that we allowed oUl'seh-es 
before resuming our toil (f
r that is 
really the way to designate the ascent of 
these mountains). 
'Ye saw six fine rams (of course, now 
that" e did not want any) ; they did not 
seem to regard us with any uneasinf'ss, 
lJermittiug us to get within ll1urclerous 
disb.nce, and I looked at their lea<lt'r 
with some longing. He had such a nohle 
hf'ad of eurling, graceful, well-roulHled 
horns. He must have hepn a powerful 
aLlyersary when it eame to butting. 
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Stifling thp illh'lIt J IHlssf',l h,' without 
disturbing tlI<"I1I, 1l1H1 nt la
t 1"(',u,lu'.! t Ilf' 
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\"ullpys, aIH1 R('('S tllP richness fitH1 vivid- 
l1('ss .of tlw gn'('ll g-ro\\ ing gra:i
êS wLich 


t. 


- 


"I had a very nasty time in gettmg down the mountam."-PIlg'c
. 


top of the (liyiap, ana was repaid hy a 
glorious ,'ie\\". 
At that timp natU1"fI "as not in her 
most Hmiling garh. It haa lwen steadily 
growing cohler, ominous ('loUlh
 w('r
- 
gathering in the west, a1ll1 an uglJ' roll- 
ing of thunder warneù us that no genial 
Hpring day with shirt-slcC'H' ac('ompani- 
Illcnt was to g1:tll(len awll'heer us. 
till 
we Inust look for hear; fiu huttouing up 
our ('oats alH1 turning up our collars, we 
fHll'Yt'yC'1l th<.' ('OUlltry. At tl1(' same time 
it \\U
 impossihle t(; forego a study of 
tlH.' granùeur of the view displayed lJt'- 
{on- U:-.. 
Those who have S(,f.'ll tll(' mOlmtaills 
ana foot-hills only in thf' fnll of the veal'. 
whf'll ('n-'r.'" hlaa
 of gras
 is pal:('heù 
!Lud hrown fluel Ilry. ('an Corm no 2\11<<>- 
quate idea of the 
1l2tllgp that preSt'llts 
itsf,If in tlw 
prillg. Espf'('ially is one 
SUll))'ist'd, WIWIl, staueling on t1u.' top of 
some 1l1OulltaiIl lwi(rht surrouIlllcd hy 
(','erlastil1g SIlOW, l}(' looks down on,'r th"c 


seem to roll up almost to his feet. .As 
we stoo(l tlwl'e \\e lmtl a glorious PflIlO- 
rama. Tlw 'Vast gathering 8t01'111 "as at 
our backs, ana the f'un, though not shill- 
ing for UH, was lighting up the broad 
vallcy helow. Gn'yhull Hiycr stretehed 
awa
: until it join('
l the Big Horn be- 
yowl The wholf' rallge of tlu.' Big Horn 
)Ionntaills was \"isihJe, their 
110" t()P
 
glistf'ning like n. hank of silver clouds. 
1.1.11(1 the main rang-e we were standing- 
on was hrought out in all it'i t1azÛing 
grawh.ur. Snow-drift upon suow-(lrift. 
with graccfull,y curling crc
ts. stretche<1 
away as far as tht. f'ye ('an 1'(':1('11, for 
l1lil
s :tIlll Illilf's. 
tiÌl we tm," no henl', 
alill while we "ere enjo
 iug all this WOll- 
d<>rful SCt-'nery we npglected t1w storm, 
21wl Wf.'n
 soon f'IlYf'lopf',l ill a raging 
telllpf'st of "iwl HlHl 
llOW with a delllo- 
ni:wal U('('ompallinH'ut of lightning and 
cr,lshing thUlHl('r. 
,r f' hUll(']w(l np our Lacks nnd 
hllll- 
Llt'd alollg t1lP ridg-e before the hlast anù 
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"Two rascals across the gulch on an enormous snow-drift" 


ENGRAVED BY ANDREW. 
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wflre Roon hroug-ht up hy a drift. How- 
ever, here is luch. for once. 'Ye Raw the 
print of two fresh bear tracks crossing 
the <1rift. All thoug-hts of tho storm 
WOff' lost in our c.It'light n.t tho vi("inity 
of hoar, for the !'Iign was very fresh. 
Alas, though, we lost tht'lll after ("rOBS- 
ing th(' drift, uwl it \\ aR impoHHihle to 
find UU'1ll again upon the rugged Hoil of 
thpso ric.lges whpro the wind IHul hlown 
the fmow ofl". "
(' ('ird('<l roul1<l and 
round, Htwlyiug every pateh of HUOW, 
allllln

 l'olllpanion, 'roody, looked and 
spoke <loubtfully. At last I caught the 
trail again. Only a half d07en tracks, 
hut enough to show tho right direction, 
and as we ascended the ridge the tracks 
were on, I sa.w the two rnscals across 
tho gull'h on an enormous snow-<lrift, 
tearing" a11<l chewing at something, I 
couldn't make out what. 
It was ",till sno\\ ing hard, but it was 
only 0. sqnall an<lllearly over. 'fhe wind 
was wrong; it unfortunately blew to- 
war<l th(' bpnr and the only direction 
in whieh we could stalk them. Still an 
attempt had to Le made. 'Ve took the 
hri( nCH fronl our horses and Ipt down 
our ImcaI1lores, to let them feed COIll- 
fortahly and out of sight, while we 
crawled up the ridge to where it joineù 
the one the bf'ar were on. 'Ye hac1 to 
creep up a beastly snow-drift, which was 
Roft anù no telling how deep. 
It was deep enough, for we went 
through HOllletimes to our arm-pits. 
But what mattered it when we were at 
concert pitch, and bear for the tune. 
'Ve w('re now on the Hame ridge as the 
bear. Cautiously, with the wind just 
a little aslant, we crawled down toward 
our prp.v, crossing another miserable 
Allow-drift into which we went up to our 
necl
, where we brought np, our feet hav- 
ing touched bottom. 'Ye floundered out 
behiwl a smalll'ock, and then looked up 
OVCl' at the hear. Too far to shoot with 
any certainty, and I Rai<l to \\T oody, "I 
must get closer." 
nd so back we 
crawle(l. 

Iakillg a little detour we bohbed up 
again, not serenely, for the wina was 
hlowillg on the haeks of our lleeks 
str3.i
ht fLH an arrow to where the bpar 
were. But we were a littlp higher up 
on the ridge than they and our taint 
must have gOlle over them, lor when I 
VOL. X.--46 
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look('d up 1L:.{ain one of the hear \\aq 
clIe" ing a s3.\"ory mOrRcl, and the other 
was on his hina legs blinking at the sun, 
which waH jUHt hreaking through the 
clouds. \\ïping the .mow and drops of 
water and sluHh Irma our rifleR and 
Rights, :tnd with a whisperpd advice 
from "
oody not to ho in a hurry if thf'Y 
c..nIne toward Ul:i, but to l'c,-;prve tire in 
01'<101' to make Hure work-for no sht.l- 
tering tree await('(l U!i as a fmf(' retreat, 
nothing' hut sno"y ri,lges for milcH-I 
openeli the ball with the young la(Iy 
who was ",ittillM down. 
Hhe droppe<l her bone, ("lapped one 
of her pawR to her rihs, a11<l to my hap- 
pinesH waltzed down the sllow-bank. 
As she now seemed to he out of the 
danee I turned to her brother, for H\H"h 
I jul)ged him to be afterward, who, 
with great affection, had gone down 
with her until she Htw.k her head in 
tho snow. Not understanding' this, he 
smelled around his fallen relative, when 
a hollow three hun<1rec.1 and thirty grain 
chunk of lead nearly severed one hip 
and smashed the other. He did not 
stop to reason, but promptly jumped on 
his relative, and then thero o("c11rre<1 a 
lively hit of a scrinunn.;se. Over aIHl 
over they rolled, slapping, biting, and 
making the best fight of it they coulù, 
considering the plight they were in. 
Each probably accused the other of the 
1l1Ìshap. 
The snow was dyed a crim
on hue. 
[t was like the scen
 of a bloody battle- 
ground. At last the first aggrie,'ed 
lady gave up and plunged her head back 
into U}(' snow, while her 1>rot11er, not 
having any 011(' to fight with, weut oft. a 
short distance and lay down. 'Ye cau- 
tiou
ly approached, bearing in mind 
that a Hnow drift is a hard thing for 
pedestrians in a hurry to travel on, and 
when we got about ten feet from the 
fir
t hear, I told my companion to snow- 
hall her anll see what p{fect that would 
have, for she looked too innocent to be 
deall atHl finished for. 
Uut inHtf.'a<l of doing HO, he c.1iscanlea 
his riße and rpached for her tail. .\.h, I 
thought so! for, as he gave a :yank, np 
('allle her head, hpr jawR Hew open likf.' 
clock work, and a snort came forth. 
But riaht between the eyes went the 

 . 
deadly meRsenger, Hmashing }wr skull 
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and ending any prolonged suffering for 
any of us. Her end accomplished, we 
turned to the other partner. He had 
been taking it all in and was ready for a 
tight. He seemed pretty fit, too. For- 
tunately, he cOlùd not come up to us ; 
the snow-drift was too steep, and he had 
only two serviceable legs to travel with. 
Still he had true grit, and faced us, but 
it was an uneq nal battle. 
Again the bullet reached its victim, 
and brother ba'r lay quietly on his back 
'With his legs in the air. No need to 
trifle with this bear's tail, as any fool 
could see that he was dead. However, 
we pelted him with a lot of snowballs 
and then 'Y oody went around to his 
stump of a tail and pulled it while I 
stood guard at his head. We took off 
our coats and soon had the skins off the 
pair of them. These skins proved to be 
in the finest condition, though the bear 
themselves were poor. I should judge 
one was a three-year old and the other 
a two-year old. Still they were good- 
sized grizzlies. 
Those skins seemed to grow in size 
and weight as each of us lugged one up 
the side of the mountain over shelving 
rock, snow, and loose gravel to where we 
left our horses. Of course they were 
not there, and we had to go on carrying 
the skins, which were growing heavier 
and heavier every minute, until we 
tracked our horse
 to where they were 
feeding, and, in 'Yestern vernacular, 
" we had a circus" packing those skins 
on my horse. It was done at last, though, 
and to stay, by means of blindfolding 
him with a coat, and after a little while 
he settled down to work as though he 
had carried bear all his many years of 
ser\;ce. I had a very nasty time in get- 
ing down the mountain after my horse 
slipped and fell down a gap in the crown 
rock. "T e could not get the other down, 
so I took charge of my horse and skins 
and made the rest of the descent in 
safety, though it looked squally for a 
bit when the old rascal's feet slid out 
from under him, knocking nle down in 
the snow, and he on top, and I coultl 
feel that even with the fleecy covering 
the rocks were still very hard. 
However, it was deep enough for me 
to crawl out more scared than hurt, and 
soon we had sage-brush and grass under 


our feet, with an efisy trail to camp, 
where a square meal inside of a stomach 
that sorely needed it soon made amends 
for all hardships. ,,
 ondering what 
t.hose bear had been at work at, I went 
back the next day and found that they 
had been tearing up a sheep that had 
died of scab, a disease that wild sheep 
are su bj ect to. 
To a thOl'ough sportsman, killing hear 
after a successful stalk is by long odds the 
best and most exciting method, but the 
country nlust be such as permits of this, 
as, for instance, when there are long 
stretches of high mountains, plateaus 
or ridges above or devoid of timber 
where the bear resort to root, and where 
the hunter CRn from some elevated post 
look over a large area with the aid of 
glasses. The general procedure, though, 
is to put out bait, that is, to have the car- 
cass of some animal to attract the bear, 
and many a noble elk or timorous deer 
has been thus sacrificed. To avoid this 
needless destruction the writer has in- 
variably taken along on his hunting 
trips aged and worn-out horses, whieh 
answer admirably when it comes to 
drawing bear to a carcass. Of course, 
this is not always a sure way, for the 
bear if alarmed or disturbed will onlv 
visit the carcass at night, and then, if 
the hunter is persistent and determined 
to get a shot, he may expect many weary 
hours of watching from a friendly pine. 
I think I hear the reader say, 'Yhat's 
the fun in shooting a bear from a tree? 
there is no risk in that. True there is 
not, but it is when you come down from 
your percb that you may not feel quite 
so safe, as with limbs benumbed from 
cold and lack of circulation you c1im b 
down, knowing perhaps that several 
watchful pairs of eyes or cUIining nos- 
hils are studying your moyements. In- 
vohmtarily your thoughts travel in the 
vein of your gloomy surroundings as you 
go stumbling on your way to camp; 
what if the bear should prefer live goose 
flesh to dead horse? 
One spring morning I was knocking 
around under the base of the mountainH 
and found myself, about dinner time, f,0 
close to Colonel Pickett's cosey log cabin 
that I determined to pay him a long 
postponed visit. After an ample repast, 
including some delicious home - lllade 
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hutter, which I hatl not tast('(l for R. 
month, 'Yo(){ly and I, with our little pack 
train, rf'gretfully filpd oft: awl fording' 
tIlt) river tuok up our waIHlcli.ngH, not 
cxpecting to see our cheery host again 
for a yc,lr. 
". e hatl not pro('('cd('( 1 far, though, 
wlH'1l we 111(.t an c'\.citcd "cow pUllcher," 
who evidently had news to tell. He had 
het'n up on the Hitlo of the JIlomttaiu, 
whieh was hero a long grassy slope fiH 
slllooth fiS any of our well-tended lawns, 
('xtending upward to where it joined 
the (h.'use pino forest which covered the 
upper portion of the mountain. Our 
friend was tho Lorse wrangler for a 
neighhoring ranch, and was out look- 
ing for horscs. Did anyone evpr Ree a 
hon;e wrauglPl' who was not looking for 
missing stock? 
'Yhen skirting the timher he surprised 
or was surprisell hy a good-Hized grizÛy, 
which promptly clm:-,ed him downward 
and homeward, and evidently for a short 
tlistalH'f' was well up in the race. Gath- 
ering from his description that the hear 
hall been at work on the carca:::,s of a 
st('or that hatl died from eating poison 
wcell, I determined to go back and camp 
anel Ree if another skin could not he 
adùed to the score. It did not take 
long to pick out au ideal camping f'pot, 
wflll Aheltered, with plenty of dry wooll, 
and trout from the little stremn almost 
jumping into the fr)-ing-pan. 
Our horHes had hCPll having prett
r 
rough times lately, and they lost no 
time in storing away as much of the 
rich grass as thcy coultl hold. They 
had plenty of society, too, for the slope 
was dotte<1 here and there with Lunches 
of range cattle and bands of horses, not 
to mention the recent ad(litionH to the 
families of each in the Hhape of frolic- 
some calves and frisky foals, all busily 
fit work. Bruin secIllml rather out of 
place in snch a paHtoral sccne, and yet, 
n
 one looked higber beyond tIlt' Hom- 
hre heights of the forest toward the 
frowning crown rock that resembled 
Aome mighty fortrPHs forhilhling furth('r 
progress, or the ('yerIasting snow-pf'aks 
ahove, one could well fancy that \\ihl 
nnilllals must he up tht'1"( t;onw,\ h('re, 
either in the dense woods, or in the still 
higher and safer retre'1.1:;. 
".,. e at once examinetl the grounù, and 
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found tho carcasses of t\\ 0 Hteers, one 
of which WaS untouche(l, but the other 
\\aH yery nearl) (lC\ourp(l. 4\11 the signs 
poillt('<1 to more than one h('ar, and the 
ground was fairly pacIlIed down round 
tho carcass thpy \\ ere using. Unfortu- 
nately, though, tlH'l"(' sec1l1c<l to hp no 
plaec to watch from, not a hu-.;h or ruck 
to tdl'Teen one while awa.iting a shot. To 
cut a long Atury short, I \\ atd1('cl that 
bait c\ cry afternoon and on'Bing for a 
week, flnll though it \\ iLH \ isitf'd evcry 
llight I never got a sig-ht of the prowlers. 
B('a.r "ill very ufton, whcn going to a 
carcass, tal.e tho same trail, hut \\"11('n 
leaving wandcr off in almost any dircc- 
tion. Taking ae 1 van tage of this, and he- 
ing satisfied that the)' wor(' up in thc tim- 
ber through the ùay, we hunted for their 
trail and found it on an old \\ood roall 
that led through the tilll her. To make 
snro we placpd the hind quarters of onc 
of the steers just on the edge of the for- 
est an<l awaited developments. That 
night tho Lear found it and, dragging it 
of!: carefully cac'hed it; so we deter- 
mined to watch here. 
I was much disappointed, howcver, 
as the da)"light faded, to confess that if 
I waH to get a shot it would have to be 
in the dark; ::;0 a'i soon as I found I could 
not see to Hhoot with any degree of 
safety, I got up in a pine-trce that COIn- 
nlanded the road and was ju
t over the 
b
it. It was weary work watching, and 
to make it Htill 1110re ullcomfortahle a 
heavy thunder-storm 8wept hy, firHt pelt- 
ing one with hail, then a deluge of rain 
and snow. 
It was pitch dark, c'\:cept "hen the 
hlaek recesscs of the fOl"{'st f;eemed to be 
rent asunder during the \i,'itl li
htning. 
The whole effect was weird and UlleanllY, 
atHl I wished myself back und('r my soit, 
warm blankctH. I coulll not well repreHs 
thinking of the early admonition of, 
" ncyer go under a trce during a thun- 
der-Htorm." But what's that? One 
Awift surge of hlood to the heart, an 
involuntary tightening of the musel('s 
that strongly gripped the ritte. I S('(>l1lf'd 
to fed, rather than scû, tllf' prf't.('nCc 
of three stranhe ohjects that nppearell 
to 11:lYC Hprung frum the ground under 
IllP. 
I ball not heard ß sound; not n twig 
had tmapped, aull ) d, as I f..trained my 
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eJes to penetrate the gloom, t.here, right 
at my feet, almost touching them, in 
fact, I made out the indistinct forms of 
three bear all standing on their hind 
legR. Oh, what a ('bance it was if it had 
not been so dark! I could not even see 
the end of my rifle, but I knew I could 
hit them, the
r were so close. But to bit 
fatally? "T ell, there is no use thinking 
about it now the bear are here. Trust 
to luck and shoot! 
Hardly daring to breathe, I fired; the 
scuffling on the ground and the short, 
sharp snorting told me I bad not missed; 
but I could see nothing and could only 
hear the bear rolling oYer and over and 
growling angrily. Presently there was 
quiet, and then with angry furious 
champing of jaws the wounded animal 
cbarged back directly under me; but I 
could not see to shoot again, worse luck. 
From sundry sounds, I gathered the 
bear was not far off, but had lain down 
in a thicket which was about one 
hundred 
rards from my tree. I could 
hear an occasional growl and the snap 
of dead branches, broken as she turned 
uneasily. I did not know exactly what 
to do. To descend was awkward, and 
_ to stay where I was, wet and chilled to 
the b
ne, seemed impossible. It was 
most unlikely the other bear would come 
back; however, thinking it would be 
prudent to stay aloft a little while 
longer, I made up my mind to stick it 
out another half hour. During this 
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wait I fancied I could see shadowy forms 
moving about, and I could surely hear a 
cub squalling. 
The light was now a little hettel', and 
though still very dark was not so intense. 
Just as I had screwed up courage to de- 
scend another bear came up under the 
tree and rearetl up. This time I made 
no mistake, and almost simultaneously 
with the rifle's report a hoarHe bawl 
proved to me that I had conquered. 
Glad at almost any cost to get out of my 
cramped position I sung out to 'V oody 
to lend a hand, as I proposed descend- 
ing, and as be came up I came dnwn, 
and then we discussed the situation. 
The proximity of the wounded bear was 
not pleasant, but then the dead one 
must be opened in order to save the 
skin. But what if the latter were not 
dead? Hang this night work, why can't 
the bear stick to daJIight ! But to work; 
there was the motionless form to be 
operated on. Inch by inch we crept 
up with our rifles at full cock stuck out 
ahead of us until they gently touched 
the inanimate mass. It was all right. 
for the bear was stone dead. Hastilv 
feeling in the dark, as neatly as possibic 
the necessary operations were nearly 
concluded when simultaneously we both 
dropped our knives and made for the 
open. It makes me perspire 
eyen now when I think of that midnight 
stampede from an enraged and wounded 
grizzly. 


C. H. R. 


(LOST OFP HAI-)IUN IN TIlE CHINA SEA.) 


By Julia C. R. Dorr. 
IN what wide Wonderland, or near, or far, 
Press on to-day thy swift, adventurous feet- 
Thou who wert wont the Orient skies to greet 
,rith song and laughter, and to climb the bar 
Of mountain ranges wbere the Cloud-gods are, 
'Yith braye, glad steps, as eager and as fleet 
As a Joung lover's, who, on errand sweet, 
Seeks the one face that Ü; his guiding star? 
The far hlue seas engulfed thee, oh! my In'other, 
But could Hot flueneh thy spirit's lofty firp, 
Nor daunt the soul that knew not how to quail. 
Earth-quest thou didst but barter for another, 
'Vhere Alps on Alps before thee still aspire, 
And where, in God's name, thou shalt yet prevail I 
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THE ACTIONS OF WOUNDED A
L\1ALS. 


B)' J. N. Ht111, AJ.D. 


Y noting the behav- 
r' ior of a wounded 

 animal a very good 
idea of the seat and 
.....:.:. '. '.}; nature of the injury 
.:. I "'\ " nmy he generally 
> t'.
".
',,:' 't'-
 0 btained. AI- 
':'
 though the s}>orts- 
,.....' -.- man should en- 
deavor to cause death as painlessly as 
possible, he canllot always do so. To 
attain this end he should, in hunting 
with the rifle, always strike the brain, 
hut this, whether with rifle or shot-gun, 
is obviouHly out of the question. 
A bullet striking- the bones of the 
head, or solid parts connecting there- 
with, as the horns in the deer family, 
ordinarily proJuces one of 1\\0 results. 
It may, firstly, stun the animal, causing- 
what surgeons term "concussion of tho 
brain;" or, secOlHlly, cause death, either 
from the severity uf the shock or frotu 
direct injury to the brain-fmbshmce. 
Tho writf>r has known a large deer to 
fall dead from the impact of a heavy 
bullet against the base of one horn, a 
result analogous to death produced l)y 
the sand-hag- applie<l to the human Hkull. 
Had the ball struck near the tip of the 
horn, the Jeer would have merely been 
stunnpd, probahly recovering quickly 
enough to escape in safety. Lucloubt- 
edly many animals are reached and 
slain with the knife, that otherwise, 
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"ith a little longer interval, might es- 
cape. 
A missile passing through a portion 
of the brain-substance, almost in,-ariaùly 
causes instant death. There are, how- 
ever, many examples of recovery after 
such an injury scattered through lll(
di- 
cal literature. Eyen in these cases the 
patient is necessarily renJered Ullcon- 
scious for many hours, HO that the hunt- 
er 'Who inflicts su
h an injury upon an 
animal attains his end. 
In hunting dangerous game at close 
quarters, then, the hrain should ol'di. 
narily be the objective point, unlc
s the 
bullet be yery heavy in proportion to 
t.he size of the animal. It is generally 
accessiùle, and, if struck, invariaùly ren- 
ders the game harmles
. _\ grizzly bear 
with a rifle bullet through the heart may 
:yet live long ('no ugh to kill his <1estro)"- 
er, if at close quarters. Sen
ral Huch 
instances have occulTed. 'Yith his back 
broken, the bear may yet strike yiciously 
"ith his paw, but a shot in the hrain 
ends the battle. 
'Yhen, then, a mammal drops instantl
,. 
on being' struck, and an visible IlHH e- 
ment ceases, it is fnir to assume that 
the In'ain or the cervical portion of the 
spinal cord has been injured. \mong 
birds and reptiles, however, this rule 
does not hold. In these orJers. the 
spinal cord a,"sumes much more exten- 
sive functions, a8 compareù with the 
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brain, than in t.he mammalia. Doubt- 
less everyone ha
 seen bodily move- 
ments co
tinue long after the" destruc- 
tion or total separation of the head of 
the snake, for instance; while the move- 
ments of the chicken under similar cir- 
cumstances are familiar to all. 
Again, in cÐrtain game, the immedi- 
ate effect of injuries to the brain or cord 
may not be to In'oduce complete paraly- 
sis. Birds on the wing, struck in the 
head by a small shot, often rise almost 
perpendicularly into the air for an in- 
stant before falling dead. Small ani- 
mals may pass through a series of con- 
vulsiye movements after a wound of the 
cranium. In the rabbit, under these 
circumstances, the powerful contractions 
of the muscles of the hind legs often 
throw the body several feet into the air, 
but the animal is unconscious, of course. 
In the larger mammals, and, it is stated 
by those familiar with war, in man, a 
single jump often results from a bullet- 
wound in the head. This is evidently 
the analogue of the convulsions seen in 
the lower animals, t.he muscular con- 
tractions originating from the irritation 
of the motor centres of the brain by the 
ball. 
l\Iovements in a circle, or, in aquatic 
birds, rotation as if upon an axis upon 
the surface of the water, are often noted. 
These are associated with injury to the 
brain or cord, so that one-half of the 
muscles of the body al'e cut off from 
communication with "the central nervous 
system. TLe Inuscles of the OI)posite 
side carry the body around in this man- 
ner. 
The shock imparted to the brain by 
the impact of the bullet upon the cra- 
nial bones may, as stated previously, 
cause a fatal result. N ear Deep Creek 
Cañon, in the Big Horn l\Iountains, the 
writer once shot at a running grizzly 
bear, in such a manner that the ball cut 
a furrow along the top of the skull, 
barely grazing the bl'ain fmrface. The 
bear dropped dead instantly. 'Vhen we 
reflect, however, that the bullet, although 
weighing hut two hundred and sixty 
grains, is thrown from such a weapon 
with sufficient force to fracture in all 
directions a plate of cast-iron three- 
fourths of an inch in thickness, we real- 
ize the sledge-like force of its blow. 


If the bones of the head, remote from 
the brain, are struck, the animal mav 
be merely dazed, without being fully 
stunn ed. In Korth Park, ColOl'ado, a 
friend of the writer's apI)roached "ithin 
one hundred feet of a grizzly and took 
careful aim at his brain. At the im
tnnt 
of firing, the bear, probably smelling 
him, raised his head. The ball passed 
through the snout several inches below 
the brain cavity. The bear rushed about 
as if crazy, aPI)arently seeing nothing, 
running into trees and rocks, and at one 
time nearly knocking down the hunter. 
A second bullet was necessal'Y to finish 
him. 
Should tIle cervical portion of the 
spinal cord be severed, the effect would 
virtually be the same as if the brain 
were injured, the communication be- 
tween the nervous centres and the mus- 
cles of the body being interrupted. 
Should the wound be too high to in- 
volve the vertebral column, the animal 
may be merely creased, or temporarily 
paralyzed by the shock given to the cord 
by the passage of the ball in such close 
proximity to it. This is the method 
employed by the hero of the dime novel 
in capturing the wild n1ustang, the fallen 
horse being secured with ropes before 
his recovery. The practical application 
of such a method must evidently be very 
limited. 
H the large veins or arteries of the 
neck are severed, death from hemor- 
rhage shortly results. So manJ impor- 
tant parts, in fact, pass through the 
neck, that a bullet can scarcely touch 
it without causing death. Thus, with 
some excellent marksmen, it becomes a 
favorite target. 
The shoulder-line is, however, the fa- 
vorite mark of the lmnter. This would 
be indicated by a line dropping from 
the withers to the fore-feet. The reason 
for the selection of this mark becomes 
appal'ent upon reflection. In the use of 
the rifle, the difficulty lies, not in attain- 
ing the direction, but the necessary ele- 
vation, varying with the dÜ
tance. The 
action of gravitation upon the projectilo 
being coñstant, whatever motion we 
may impart to it, its trajectory is a 
curved line, a parabola modified by the 
resistance which the air offers to the 
moving body. 'Ye must thus elevate 
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the rifle ßufficiently to overCOUlé the 
downward h
l1dcncy of the bullet frum 
t h
 intluence of gra\ itation. In the 

pringfielc1 rifle, used hy the regular 
finny, the projt.ctih' fulls eight inches in 
thp tÌr!:\t two hundred yards. As the 
ratio of fall increases ùirectly as the 
8([lmre of the distance, the npcesHity of 
fi('curate {'stil11ation of the interval be- 
eomcs grcater as the target is further 
remo\"ed. In hunting in the mountains, 
the game is ofh,>n ahove or below the 
hunter. If we I:)hoot do"nward, gravity 
hastens the ('ourse of the ball, while it 
retards it if sLooting upward. The 0 b- 
,ious deduction is, that we must aim 
highpr than mmal if the game be above 
us, lower than otherwise if below. 
The reason, then, that the hunter Re- 
lects the shonl(l{.r-line, is that, should 
he overestimate the distance, the ball, 
passing too high to strike the shoulder, 
may yet strike the spine and prove ef- 
fective. A more common error, IJartic- 
ularly in mountainous regions, is to 
underestimate the interval, the game 
appearing nearer than it really is. If 
t his he the case, the mis
ile, passing 
low, may yet break one or both forelegs, 
if there be no lateral deviation in the 
aim. 1'his injury is much more effect- 
i ve than a similar one to the hinder 
parts. 
8houl(1 the aim be accurate and the 
projectile of tmfficient weight, one or 
bot h shoulders will be broken. If either 
shoulder-blade or either arm-bone be 
fractured, the shot is quite effective, 
while if both sides are similarly crip- 
pled, escape is imp08sible. {,Tnder any 
circumstances, other important parts 
are almost eertain to sufrer injury, and 
th us :telcl to the effeeti veness of the shot; 
for the heart, the aorta, the base of the 
lungs, the large venous trunk
, and 8ev- 
eral important IH'rVf'S lie in close prox- 
Ï1uity, and are not likely to ('scape harm. 
An animal thus "ounded struggles for 

01Jl(' tiulf', hut, evf'U if diHposed to fight, 
IS generally harmless. 
\\hen a running animal is shot 
through tho shoulders, the propulsiye 
action of the hincllegs iH continued for 
an instant longer than that of the front 
ones. _le a recmlt, he oftf'n turns a com- 
plf'tfl AomerHault, or a serie
 of them. In 
the jack-rahbit of the \Yest, this result is 
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produced nearly m ery time if one aims 
\\ ell ahead as the animal runs; the 
leaping action of the hind legs in this 
game often causeH the hody to roll for 
Home ynrdl:) in thiH manner. 
In shooting tiying birds, one of the 
mObt common injuries iH tlw broken 
wing-the analogue of the brokcn shoul- 
der in the marnrualia. The long boncH 
in birds are hollow, the marrow co., ity 
being filled with air, in order to n'IHh:r 
them as light as i
 consistent \\ ith 
strength, and thus make flight more 
easy; on tbiB account they are very 
eusily brokcn by even a single péll
t of 
shot, especially when subjected to the 
tension produced by muscular action in 
flying; it i
 important to consider this 
latter factor, for muscular action alone 
may caUbe a fracture of a healthy bone. 
In a base-ball game a few years ago, a 
League pitcher broke his humeru'i in 
this manner. 
\Yhen any of the Lones of the ante- 
rior extremity are broken the bird falls 
to the ground, the descent being often 
irregular from the continued action of 
the other wing. So accurately is the 
wing surface adjusted to the weight of 
the bird, that the loss of five or si
 of 
the quill feathers upon the tip of the 
wing suffices to bring down a duck or a 
goose. The writer once fired at a sin- 
gle flying duck with a charge of Emall 
buckshot; the bird fell, and, after a long 
chase, was captured. Eyery quill-feather 
had been cut oft' ahout two inches from 
its origin, the dnek being otherwise un- 
injured. Upon e
tellding the wing, the 
line of the cut feathers was found per- 
fectly straight. 
If the integrity of the spine is de- 
stroyed, so that the spinal cord becomes 
no longer capable of trammâtting im- 
pulses from the hrain, the parts po!:\te- 
rioI' to the injury hecome helpless; al- 
though the animal thus wOUlllled may 
use the anterior extremitit'H for a time, 
escape is practically impossihle, for the 
dragging- hinder parts impede locomo- 
tion seriously, while they Jf'aye 8 trail 
,'ery easy to follow. .4\n iulÌmal JURY he 
creased by a wound n
n.r the spinal 
portion of the cord in the Hallie numnpr 
RA mentioned aho\"e in connection "ith 
the cervical region. In this case, the 
game, dropping as if \.lead, may recover 
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and escape. The "riter once shot an 
antelope so as to carry awD.)' the pl'O- 
jecting upper part of one of the IUlll- 
bal' vel'tebræ, the bullet merely grazing 
the body of the bone. He dropped 
instantly, his struggles being similar 
to tbose of an animal with a bl'oken 
back. Feeling perfectly sure of his 
game, the writer waited for his horse to 
be brougbt up, the antelope being quite 
a distance awa
'; meanwhile the game 
was slowly dragging himself off. Be- 
fore we "ere fairly aware of it, he was 
running quite steadily. A quarter of a 
mile away, a fortunate shot through the 
entire length of the body, as he loan, 
gave opportunity to learn what injury 
the first bullet had caused. The anal- 
ogy between concussion of the brain, as 
described above, and this creasing, is 
readily seen. In each case the function 
of the nervous centre involved is tem- 
porarily placed in abeyance as a result 
of the sm-ere jar l'eceived. 
A bullet-wound in the heal't must, as 
a rule, be immediately fatal. In sUI'gi- 
cal literature are given a few instances, 
however, in which recovery has followed 
such an injury, the diagnosis being con- 
firmed by autopsy when the patient 
finally died, perhaps from some totally 
different cause; but a l'elativel
' small 
lesion in the cardiac walls by no means 
causes tbe instantaneous death depicted 
by the novelist as the result of such a 
wound. A grizzly bear has been known 
to travel one hundred feet and kill his 
pursuer after a ball from a rifle of heavy 
calibre had passed through his ventri- 
cles. The writer once shot a Canada 
goose, flying some eighty yards high 
before a strong wind. It sbowed no 
signs of injury for several seconds, but 
then began to drop slowly from the 
flock. Suddenly its wings contracted, 
and it fell dead at four hundred yards 
distance. It had been struck with one 
"BE" shot, which haà penetrated the 
left ventricle, and was found within; 
yet the goose had flown, with a favor- 
ing wind, nearly a quarter of a mile. 
After such a cardiac wound, blood es- 
capes from the orifice with each con- 
traction of the heart, and death ensues 
from what the surgeon designates" in- 
ternal hemorrhage," for owing to the 
obliquity of the wound through the tis- 


sues, but little blood escapes externally 
as a rule. 
A serious wound of the lung in a 
game animal is fatal. In the human 
race this ib not by any menns the case, 
provided proper subsequent care is 
obtainable. A noted l\Iajor-General 
upon the Union side during the late 
war recovered after such a wound from 
a musket bullet, and the same result 
occurred in the case of an officer of 
General Stonewall Jackson's staff. The 
shock from such a wound is seyere. 
The animal falls, or, standing a moment 
with difficulty, goes off with unsteady 
gait, but the bleeding into the bron- 
chial tubes and air-cells soon corupels 
him to stop. The aërating function of 
the lung being thus abolished, carbonic 
acid rapidly accumulates in thf' blood, 
the visible mucous membranes, as of 
the lips and tongue, assume the bluish 
color seen in death from suffocation; if 
the animal does not immf'diately die 
from this cause, he expires shortly fl'Om 
hemorrhage. 
After a wound involving the digestive 
organs, the shock is more severe than 
in the case of the lungs. The nerves sup- 
plying these organs originate from the 
great semilúnar ganglia, the largest in 
the body. 'Vhen irritated these parts 
of the sympathetic nervous system, in a 
reflex manner, check, or eyen entirely 
stop the action of the heart. The pu- 
gilist is forbidden to stI'ike below the 
belt because the effect of the blow 
upon this plexus of nerves may cause 
suspension of the action of the heart, 
which, if permanent, of COUI'se means 
death. The pallor and faintness caused 
by even a light blow in this region, are 
familiar to all. 
The animal wounded in this region 
may not always fall, but he shows 
marked debility after a short inten'al. 
If standing still when struck, he may 
show an apparently complete inability 
to move for a moment.. In the rumi- 
nants, however, when the great receiv- 
ing stomach is full, a ball may pass 
through it without causing any imme- 
diate symptoms of note; in fact, it 
scarcely strikes more than the walls of 
the abdomen and the stomach on either 
side, the other parts being pushed out 
of the way by the distended ol'gan. 
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An aninuù thus "ounded Illay run "ith 
others for mileH without t-;h
" iug allY 
!Jartieu!ar HymptolJls of injury. 
In hunting the gregarious ruminants, 
as the Luft.alo, it is sai(l that tll(' 11l1lltprs 
Oft(,ll wound the first OIlC intcntionaUy 
through the bowels while the herd is 
stunding still. He remains quiet, or 
ruOVPH ahout Hlo\\ly and uIlP:lsily, while 
his compalliOllR, their curiosity aroused 
bv his actions and the smell of the hlood, 
f
rnish a good mark for the rifle. Each 
time that OIW starts off to lea.d the band 
awny he is shot, and thus a large num- 
ber may be slain. It is to these meth- 
ods of the Rkin-hunter'i that we owe the 
destruction of the buffalo. 
The writer once saw a large bull elk 
struck in the ahdomen by an explosive 
bulkt weighing but two hundred and 
sixty grains. This is a very small missile 
for a fully grown elk. For a moment he 
scemed to have lost the power of loco- 
motion, though his companions tied at 
once. The ball burst and cauc;ed exten- 
sive destruction just behind the dia- 
phragm, hut the wounded animal made 
ahout three.fourths of a mile before giv- 
ing up to a bullet in the shoulder. 
If a bird or animal shows but little 
sign of injury at the time of shooting, 
but graduaUy falls behind his compan- 
ions, it is often because a considerable 
blood-vessel has been severed, either in 
the extremities or the internal organs. 
At the time of the injury the sho('k is 
insuf1i('ient to cause the game to drop, 
but increasing weakness from loss of 
blood renders him unable to continue 
with the others. This is especially the 
case with wounds of the soft paren- 
chymatous organs, as the liver or 
spleen, or even the lungs, when a small 
Vf.sscl is opened. The writer onco ){new 
of a sport!O;lllall, who, while hunting 
ducks in New Brunswick, shot at a cow 
moose, distant about fifty vards, with 
a charge of duc.k-shot. 
\
 it was in 
boggy ground the trail was tlistinct, 
all( 1 he followed on for several mileR, 
in hopes of gC'tting anot}wr shot with 
hf'avit'r ammunition. He found the 
moose dead, sovüral of the pellets having 
passed through into the lut:y:{. Death 
Lacl resulh.d from internal Il('lllorrhage. 
To the ullillitiatf'd, a serious wound 
of the posterior e:\.trcwities would seem 
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a very effective shot. The hunter docs 
not so (,oll
ich
r it. The writer once, 
whilí' hunting with a companion in 'ry- 
ollling, shot, with him, at a running 
huek antdope. 
\fter a long elms"', the 
game was secured h) a shût through 
the shoulders. It was th(.n If'arncd 
that at the first fire one hullet hac1 shat- 
tC'red the pelvic hones, while the other 
had broken one hincl leg so that it 
hung hclpl(,8s; :p.t th
 animal, for the 
firHt mile, had easily distanced two 
strong men. It may be stated as a gen- 
eral rue that an animal "ith a hroken 
leg, from its incrpased wariness, will he 
more difficult to secure than one unin- 
jured. 
...\ wound lengthwise or diagonally 
through the body so as to involve many 
organs, is, if the bullet be of fair size in 
comparison with that of the animal, 
almost as quickly fatal fiS if through the 
brain. The shock is exceedingl
' gl'eat, 
and the game ordinarily falls at once. 
The bleeding from the lacerated organs 
commonly causes death before recovery 
from the shock. The writer, while 
hunting in Colorado, once shot a mule 
deer, distant about sixty yanls, in the 
throat, the ball passing through the 
body lengthwise. Death occurred, not 
a struggle ensuing. A large ritle ball 
will thus drop a grizzly, it is stated, 
although a shot at the brain would, of 
cout'se, be better if available. 
Xaturally a wound involving one of 
the larger bones causes much greater 
shock than one involving the soft parts 
only. The mOl'e the track of tho hall is 
lacerated, the greater the damage. The 
modern rifle bullet is thus a much more 
formidahle missile than the pea-shaped 
ball of the squirrel rifle. It is much 
heavier ancl revohes more rapicll
'; 
hence, it tears a larger wound. In 
using very soft bullets, the metal of 
which they are composed flies to pie('e
 
on striking a bone, and does great 
damage. The explosive bullet-virtu- 
ally a miniature shell-acts in t-;imilar 
manner. In hunting small game, 
almost any wound with a lm'ge ball 
may be fatal. 'Yïtb opposite cOll{li- 
tions, howev!'r, one must dppend upon 
E;kill ill mark!-'manship. The Bpherical 
hullet of the squirrel ritle, weighing 
about one hundred and fifty grains, was 
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used with a small charge of powder. 
All will remember the warning of the 
old hunter in "The Last of the l\Iohi- 
cans," against u
ing so much po-wder as 
to cause any recoil, but as conieal hul- 
lets were i
troduced the weight was in- 
creased. In the .56 calibre Spencer 
musket, the powder used weighed 
fifty grains, the lead about five hundred 
and fifty-a l'atio of one to eleven, ap- 
proximately. 
 the past twenty :years, 
the tendency has been to increase the 
weight of the powder and diminish that 
of the ball. The Springfield rifle, used 
in the United States army, carries a 
bullet of four hundred and five grains, 
with seventy grains of powder-a l'atio 
of one to six, approximately, between 
powder and lead. In the latest sport- 
ing rifles it is but little over one to three. 
Although, owing to the lessened curve in 
the trajectory, the latter arms are more 


accurate, they have the disadvantage 
of lessened power of penetration, not- 
withstanding the fact that the ball at- 
tains a greater velocity; for the bullet 
in many of them weighs less than three 
hundred grains. The obvious rleduc- 
tion is, then, that in selecting a rifle for 
hunting the larger game - animals, we 
should see that it takes a cartridge 
having a heavy ball, as well as a suffi- 
cien t charge of powder. 
In the application of the facts stated 
in this article it is to be borne in mind 
that diffel'en t species of animals vary 
greatly as regards the ease with which 
they succumb to a bullet-wound. One 
which in the deer might prove quickly 
fatal, might, in the gTizzly, or cinnamon 
bear, only serve, temporarily, to render 
him more ferocious, although serious 
enough to produce death after a little 
longer interval. 


IN ONE'S AGE TO ONE'S YOUTH. 


By Editb M. Tbomas. 


LISTE
, thou child I used to be! 
I know what thou didst fret to know- 
n:'nowledge thou couldst not lure to thee, 
"Thatever bribe thou wouldst bestow. 
That knowledge but a waymark plants 
Along the road of ignorance. 


Listen, thou child I used to be! 
I am enlarged where thou wert bound, 
Though vaunting still that thou wast free, 
And lord of thine own pleasure cl'owned. 
True freedom heeds a hidden stress, 
'Vhereby desire to range grows less. 


Listen, thou child I used to be! 
Unmoved I meet thy fear of old, 
"'here thou, but masked with bravery, 
Didst evel' charge thyself, Be bold! 
True courage owns a dread extreme- 
Led blind through the blind battle's scheme! 


Listen, thou child I used to be ! 
I love, I t:;erve with proffered veins, 
Where thou dernandest praise thy fee, 
And grateful solace for thy pains. 
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True 10\ e and bcrvice do but "in 
Thut I may more exceed therf'in. 


Listen, thou child I used to he ! 
}\fy soul to "rath 'gainst wrong IS used, 
'Vhere thy ra.sh com bat utterly 
The doer and the d('ed (,ollfusp(l. 
Hight wruth tlw dced stabH Hoon or late 
1'lw doer spares, his deed to hate. 


Listen, thou child I used to be! 
Unprowl I move, fUHI yet unbowed, 
'Yhere thou wast fed \\ ith vanity, 
Thy chiefest pride-thou wast not prouù! 
True lowliness forgets its Atate, 
AmI equal trains with sUlall or great. 


Listen, thou child I used to be! 
I am what thy dream-wandering sense 
Did Hhape, and thy fresh will decrce- 
Yet all with subtle difference: 
"here heaven's arc did beeHl to enJ, 
Still on anù on fair fields extend. 


Yet listen, child I use<l to be! 
K othing" of thinc I dare despise, 
Kor passion, deed, nul' fantasy; 
For lo! the soul's far veal'S shall rise 
Awl with unripeness cha;oge this hour 
'Vould boast o'er thine its riper power. 


THE NEW LAKE IN THE DESERT. 


By J. W. PO'Læll. 


.
 
 \
' I r ITHIX the Colorado 
I, h dtsert lies a ,alley of 
t' :' / which the world has 
{ 
 ,
\\ recently become aware 
'\
 through reports of an 
t anomalous tiood. It is a 


 peculiar valley, first, in that 
it is a dosed basin Hloping 
, from its margin toward a ct.'n- 
hal })lain ; second, in that its bottom 
lies lower than the level of tllf' sea; 
third, in that it is dry. To explain each 
of these peculiarities is to set forth its 
physical history. 
l\Iany basins are made by ice. Of all 
those which ill versify the surface of our 


land the greater number are thus 
formed. A river of ice, like those in 
the Alps, drag
ing stones and sand 
over it
 hed, Hcours, grinds, and df'cp- 
ens it, anù this in an uneven way, so 
that here and there basins moe scooped 
out. If in anoth{'r age the i('{' is melted 
away, all the earth fUHI fragUlent
 of 
rock contained within it fall to t11e 
ground. wlu're thf'Y lie in unev('n heaps 
and rill
('
. awl these ridg('s 80metimcH 
partition the valleYR of the land into a 
multitude of ba.sins in whi('h the water 
gathers in lak('s. or sUl'h origin fire 
the grf'at lakes of our nort.heast('rn 
border and the multitude of smaller 
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lakes by which they are surrounded. 
These smaller lakes were at one time 
very abundunt, especially in 1Iinueso- 
tn, Arizona, and northern Illinois, for a 
vast sheet of ice of enormous thickness 
spread over the country and in a gen- 
eral way moved southward. The basins 
which it left "hen the ice was melted 
were filled with water, and a vast system 
of lakes was thus produced. SOlne of 
these lakes ,,-ere speedily drained, others 
were filled in part with the wash.of the 
nlÎll, in part with the shells and shards 
of nnimals living in thp waters, and in 
still larger pal't with the vegetation 
which grew in and about them. These 
filled lakes are the peat bogs or sloughs 
of the region which are now being 
drained, and thus are becoming the 
most valuable agricultural lands. 

Iany basins are made by the uplift- 
ing of the land. 'Vithin the crust of 
the earth forces are at work of which 
we know little, except that they result in 
the raising of continents and the uplift- 
ing of mountain ridges. By them the 
surface is thrown into huge wrinkles or 
is rifted and dislocated on a gigantic 
scale. On such wrinkles and disjointed 
blocks the stol'ms beat and torrents 
pour, and they are sculptured into new 
forms. Crests, pinnacles, and spurs are 
carved out, and the material thus exca- 
vated is gathered in smooth alluvial 
slopes about the margins of the ridges 
and out in the valleys below, If the 
storms are infl'eque
t, and the rains 
moderate, the débris of the sculpture 
serves to join one ridge with another, so 
that in a plexus of ridges lUany basins 
are cntrapped, and the face of the coun- 
b'y resembles an ocean whose crested 
w;ves have been changed to stone. 
If the rainfall is abundant the basins 
thus formed cannot persist, for the 
waters gather in lakes which discharge 
one to another, and the rivel's oÎ out- 
flow traversing the l'ims of the basins 
channel them to the bottom, so that the 
basins are destroJe(l Thus in moun- 
tain lanùs a war is waged between 
Pluto, commander of the subterranean 
forces, and the aerial hosts of Jupiter 
Pluvius. "nere the fire god is the 
11lore active, the troughs of the earth 
waves are drainless basins; where the 
rain god triumphs rivers traverse all 


the land frolll the lllountain to the sea. 
In the Cordilleras of our western land 
there i!:; a great district "here rain is 
rare and smuce, but this is bord<.'red on 
the east by the great systcm of the 
Rocky l\Ioulltains, who!:;e lofty crests 
gather each winter immellse t:itores of 
snow, which, slowly melting, nourish a 
score of small rivers. Some of tllese 
flow to the east and join the J\Ii
Hissippi ; 
one goes southward to the Gulf of )[ex- 
ico; the others are gathered ill two 
great streams whieh flow westward 
alllong the Cordillenl,n ranges to the 
Pacific. One, far to the north, tra- 
verses the lava plains of Idaho and 
breaks through the Cascades and Coast 
ranges; the other, turning toward the 
southwest, traverses a plateau region in 
deep cañons, and then threading its way 
among the ranges of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, l'eaches the Gulf of Califol'nia. 
Between these two the land is destitute 
of great streams, and the sway of the 
basin builder is undisputed. 

Iost of the lake basins of the world 
are created by the two methods above 
described; a third method is found in 
volcanic agency. Sometimes a stream 
of lava will burst out on the side of the 
valley and roll aCl'OSS it in great cou- 
lées. On cooling a 1'0(' k dam is formeJ., 
and the waters in the valley above ac- 
cumulate in a lake. Some of the 1110St 
beautiful lakes in the worl!l are fOl"llled 
in this manner, but their numbel' is not 
very great. 
A fourth class of lakes is found in 
the craters of extinct volcanoes; and 
thus there are basins of water in bowls 
of volcanic rock. In the Cascade l\Ioun- 
tains of Oregon a great sheet of water, 
many miles in circumference, is found 
by climbing a nlountain which is a dead 
volcano-a monstrous crater filJed with 
deep sapphire waters. Other crater 
lakes of sllmller size al'e found in nol'th- 
ern Arizona. 
A fifth class of basins, which often be- 
come lakes, is due to great land slides. 
These bodies of water are small, but as 
they are often embosomed in the moun- 
tains they are very beautiful. Thousand 
Lake l\Iountain of Utah received its name 
from the fact that a great number of 
lakelets having this origin al'e found on 
its flanks. 
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In yet n. RiÅth way hasins are ma<le, 
hut more ra}'ely. 
\ turhi(l stream, en- 
tering a valley trou
h (of whatever 
origin) amI having its eUITPut 
lael('IH'd, 
df'}>osit!4 
o}Ue of itH earthy load and 
thus huil<lH up alow cone of (1(",hriR whi('h 
partitions 0110 part or t11(' val1('y rrom. 
tlu' re
t. creatillg a. hasin, awl t-mch basins 
may hcrOlnp la.l
es. 1'l1ero are a number 
of 'these la.kes in the w('st('rn portion of 
the Uuit('(l Stat('
. '1'he lagooIls of flood 
l'lain
 are of this cla::;s. 
It was in this way that the Coa.huila, 
Basin \\ as formed. "r 0 }Uay think of 
our Conlillerilll system us a great plateau, 
of ulle(j\mlllPight ill different pads, and 
every" here he:ll'ing npon its tmrfa<'(' a 
sYAte}U of mouutain ridges AmaH or large. 
Towar<l the southwest it slopes down- 
ward ù('ucath the l'>a.cific Oceau, and one 
of tll(' great ranges on its ha('k stands 
partly upon the land and partly upon a 
Ahoal of the ocean, constituting the 
peniwmla of California. 1'he trough 
l..tt hetween it and the ne"t ridge to tlw 
e1.st, lie!) partly upon the land and partly 
beneath the water, and this submerged 
part. to the southward, is marke<l hy the 
Oulf of California. The Colorado Hi, er 
('liters the great trough on its cast side, 
two or three hUJldre<l miles from its head, 
and has hnilt, from the mlHl and sand 
that it drives along, a conical plain or 
dclb. that stretches quite acrose; the 
trough, <livi(lillg it into two portions. 
The southerly portion, Rtill filled with 
salt-water, is the modern gulf; the nor- 
thern portion thus partitioned off by the 
river <lelta. is the Coahuila Basin. 
The mùtel'ial of the delta comes from 
far a"ay. In the mountains of Colorado, 
\Yyomillg, H11<l lTtah, far to the north- 
east, the frost of winter, hurro" ing in 
the ere, ices 9f the rocks, loosens them 

o that the:v fall asunder. By the storms 
of summer the fragments are tumbled 
into the torrents, and bv them are 
dragged along and worn as
they go into 
pf'hhles, sauel, and UllHl. Huudreds of 
Illoullta.in torrents unite to form a SC01'e- 
of rivers wbich cour::;e through the 
caÎÍons of the great mesa region awl 
finally unitf' to form the Colora<1o itsplf, 
which travels for hundreds of miles 
through the grandest caÎÍon of all, be- 
fore esC'apillg to fun daylight. Through 
these ehanu('ls the d{'hris from the moun- 
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tains is transported to he fHldp<1 to tlw 
delta at t1lP river's mouth. But the river 
has a long history, an(l it has not I1lerply 
trallsportp(l tlw lh-ln'is frolI1 the E;('ulpture 
of mountains; it has itself can e(! the 
migbty gorges through "hi('h it M1llS, 
nml its hrau('hps ha.ve l'an'c<l tlH'ir 
gorges, and from the t)urfuee of the mesa 
there have 'been degraded thousands of 
fp('t of ro('k; and all of thiH JllRtprinl, 
sut1i('ient for the huil(ling of hundr('dH 
of mountain ranges, has hl't'n earrif'c1 
a.wav hy the river and t111'0'UI into the 
sea, 
 Tile ,'isihle moutHI at the riv(>r'A 
month represents but a trivial fra.ction 
of the whole "ork of the river, and the 
wOlHler is not that it has huilt !i0 nn1<'h, 
hut whitller it has carrie<l the product 
of its earliest work. 
In the huil<lillg of the <1plta the river 
does not flow continuously in one C'ourse. 

\.s its current is slackene(l on approach- 
ing the sea, it is no longer aLle to 1110\ e 
forward tlw detritus with whi("h it iH 
10adNI awl a portion is droppc<l to the 
bottom. Another portion is carried for- 
ward to the ed
e of the delta. and falls 
to the bottom 'in still "ateI', eÅtending 
the delta front. As the delta froni is 
built out the hottom of the rivcr channel 
is huilt up, and there comes a time wh('n 
the ri,.er (-haunel is higher than portions 
of the delta on cach side. "'hen the 
course it follows to the sea is not so short 
as a course which might he chosen to 
oue side, theu at the time of some great 
flood the river bursts it
 banks and 
chooses a new and shorter channel along 
a lower line. This line of channel is in 
turn built up until the riyer's course is 
no longer stable, and it is shifted to a 
new site. Thus in turn the river visits 
all parts of the delta, lmildillg" thelll up 
in succession. Quite cOIllmonl
', too, itq 
current is divided, and the partial chan- 
nels sometimes interlock :-:0 as to form 
a plexus over the area of the delta. The 
bayous of the )Iississippi are such a 
plexus, and e\'er
. C'revaRSe that lmr.;ts a 
len'('- i
 nn efì"ort of thf' rivcr to escape 
from the high-lying channel to which 
man would coutine it allcl1ind its wa, to 
the ocean by a shorter ('ours(' alo;lg' a 
lower lillf'. rrhe HoaH
 Ho, whost.. 
history is known for 2,500 years, has in 
that period shifted on its delta 8('or('8 of 
times, and the extreme positions oc- 
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cupied b
- its mouth are 460 miles apart. 
As the delta at the mouth of the Colo- 
rado bridges the great trough from side 
to side, find as the river in the building 
of the delta has shifted its course from 
place to place, it cannot be that it has 
always, as now, flowed southward to the 
Gulf. Part of the time it must have 
turned westward to the Coahuila Basin. 
'Yhenever it has turned in that direction 
it has filled the basin, making a lake 
twenty-five miles broad and nearly one 
hundred miles in length, with a depth 
of 250 feet. "Then ever it has turned to 
the southward the lake, having no other 
perennial tributary, has dried away, 
leaving the basin as we know it now. 
The fact that such a lake has existed 
was discovered before its relation to 
the Colorado River was known, for on 
the floor of the desert were found the 
dried shells of innumerable mollusks, 
such as live in tIle watel's of fresh lakes. 
About the margins of the basin was 
o bserved a peculiar crust of calcareous 
tufa, coating the surface up to a certain 
line at a uniform height in all direc- 
tions. That this calcareous crust was 
deposited in water was shown by the 
inclusions of molluscan shells, but the 
circumstances of its formation were not 
understood until the river's history was 
developed. About the sources of the 
Colorado and in the region of its ca- 
ñons are great beds of limestone, and 
these are continually dissolved in small 
amount so as to charge the water with 
their substance, carbonate of lime. In 
addition to the mud, to whose color 
the river owes its name and from whose 
color the Gulf once received the title 
Vermilion Sea, the river carries an in- 
visible tribute of carbonate of lime, 
which also is deposited in the ocean. 
"Then the ri vel' has flowed ill to the 
Coahuila Basin it has not only filled the 
hasin, but the supply of water has been 
tmfficient to cause an overflow following 
the western margin of the delta and es- 
caping to the Gulf. From what we 
know of the present volume of the 
river, of the rate of evaporation in tlle 
region, and of the area of the lake, it is 
estimated that about one-half of the 
water of the river escaped from the 
surface of the lake by evaporation, so 
that a half only was discharged to the 


Gulf. The wn.ter being saturated with 
carbonate of lime, was forced to precip- 
itate the major part of it in consequence 
of loss by evaporation; and it is that 
precipitation which constitutes the crust 
on the sides of the old lake basin, in 
places several feet in thickness. 
"There water does not run the delta 
of the 1'Ïver is a desert, so inhospitable 
that it has been but imperfectly ex- 
plored. The channel along its mal'gin, 
formed by the water outftowing from 
the Coahuila lake, has been discovered, 
and is known as Hardy's Colorado. 
A number of abandone{ì channels of 
the delta, called by the frontiersmen 
"sloughs," although destitute of water, 
have been discovered and pgrtially 
traced, and one of these leading toward 
the Coahuila Valley is called New River. 
Through this a temporary discharge 
takes place whenever the liver at the 
flood stage reaches an exceptional 
height, and the resulting shallow lake 
in the bottom of the valley this year is 
but a repetition of similar occurrences 
known by tradition. 
The fine earth which floors the flat 
bottom of the valley is saline, a fact not 
difficult to understand, for whatever 
salt may be contained in the partial 
floods that come fl'om the Colol'ado is 
thus entrapped. It cannot escape to 
the air with the evaporating water, but 
l'emains as a crust where the last of the 
water dries awav. 
'Ve have se
n how the basin wac; 
formed, and how it lies below the level 
of the sea because it is, in fact, a por- 
tion of the sea-bed partitioned off. Let 
us now inquire why it is that it is nor- 
mally dry. The explanation lies in the 
general law of rainfall, in the distribu- 
tion of the air-currents of the globe, 
and in the Pacific Ocean. In the north- 
western part of the Pacific Ocean a cur- 
rent sets northward analogous to the 
Gulf Stream. "There it strikes the 
coast of Alaska it is divided, and a por- 
tion, turning southward, follows our 
coast to the tropics. \Yhere the great 
current comes to the Alaskan coast it 
brings heat froin the tropics anù con- 
tributes it to the air, so that the winds 
of that coast are somewhat warmer than 
they would otherwise be. By recipro- 
cation the winds cool the current, so 
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that "hen it tra"\"els Routh" artl along 
thc coast of California, it 1Ìna.lly rea('}ws 
a point where it is ('oolpr than thp ft(l- 
jacent land. In aU this region t1w gen- 
eral tpwlency of air-currents is from 
west to past: so that tll(' !lir first tra.- 
vcnws no (Ii strict of ocea.n, awl aftl'rward 
a district of land. '\Thile 0\ cr the OCf'an 
the air 11.<'(JuireH the' tplll}wrn.hlre of the 
watt.r; in traH'1'Sl1lg t he land it ac(plirl'H 
the temperature of the lanel; and as 
these are different it is eit1lf'r cooled or 
IH'n.te<1 hy the transf(.r. At the north the 
water is warmer than the land, so that 
the incoming air is cooled by the land ; 
at the south the "ater is cooler than 
the land, so that the ineo1llillg air is 
heated by the land. Now, it is a gf'neral 
principle that the higher the tf'nq>era- 
ture of ail., the greater the quantity of 
moisture it can contain; and it results 
from this that on onr northwestern 
coast the air hy cooling losf's eapaeity 
for moisture, and a part of its aqueous 
contents is precipitated, producing the 
ahundant rainfall of southern Alaska 
and tho northwestern coast. At the 
south, however, though tli(' air is satu- 
rated with moisture as it approaches 
the coast, the warming it recpives frmn 
the land still further iuereases its ca- 
p:wity, so that it alJsorl)s moisture in- 
t;tead of precipitating it. There can be 
no more Rtriking illustration of the re- 
lation of precipitation to the laIlll and 
sea temperatures than is afforded hy 
the peninsula of California.. Surrounded 
hv watcr on three si<leH and crpstf'd hv 
I
ountains of no mean magnitude, it .yèt 
fails to produce precipitation, because 
the surfa.ce of the earth is warmer than 
the ocean, and a dpsert is the rpsult. 
At its northwestern extremity the Coa- 
huila Vaney is overlooked by two great 
mouutain raJlgeH. The San .Jacinto 
looks down 011 it from a height of more 
than seven thom;:an<l feet, and Grisly 
Pl'ak, of the San Bernardino range, 
tmyers ahovp it more tha.n cleven thon 
Rand fet.t; hut from these ranges no 
great steams descell< 1 to the parc1wd 
d('8('rt. Thc hrooks that issue from 
their gorgf's are ahsorhc<1 hy the H!tlllls 
and gra"\"els of the upper slopes. 
III humid lands lakes and forests 
abound; in arid lands plains awl deserts 
are seen. These facts are abuncla.nt1)" 
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inm
trat(>(l in all portioDs of the habit- 
ahl<' gloh(', hut hy Homp curiouH }>Ryeho- 
logical condition a Htrange fallae) gains 
popular ground, and the humi<lit)" and 
r.lÎnfall is attrilmtp<l to the lakeH ancl 
th(' forpsts, fiIHl tlIP aridit.r is attrihuted 
to Uw plains and ùCl:wrts; while in fact, 
the humidity of the atmosphere is tLe 
caus(' of the lal\.es, rin.rs, awl forestH; 
the ari(lity, the cau<.;c of plains find des- 
erts. ..\1t hough this fact is so simple, 
there is always a class of publicists who 
Hkirmish upon tlw borders of sciencf' 
fiwl who are forever presenting schemes 
for the amelioration of hard climatic 
conditions, not appr('ciating that climate 
is involH'<1 with great cOI::Hllic and world- 
wide conditions. So they" ould plant 
forests to change the surface of the 
efirth awl thprehy dmnge the climatE..; 
or they would bombard the heavenR to 
make them yield rain to the deserts, 
though the "moisture does not e"\:ist 
therein; or, failing ill these methods, 
they would bore into the earth on the 
theory that there are su hterranean 
floodH that can he brought to the 8ur- 
faee and modify the climate. 
The theory that the creation of bod- 
ips of wat('; win ameliorate the deRPrt 
conditions is the one now in hand. On 
this theor)" it has been proposed to re- 
volutionize the desert of Sahara l)y tak- 
ing water from the s('a hy a canal into 
a low basin of the desert, and, though 
physical geographers have again and 
again af1irmell that this wou1<lnot affed 
t he climate in any appreciable manner, 
yet the scheme comes to the surface of 
popular agitation from time to time. So 
it has heen propo.ed to ehange the Col- 
orado desert hy tHling- the Coahuila ba- 
sin with water. But land is not a..,::iured 
against aridity by the presence of l)odi('s 
of \\ at('r. It has already been seen that 
the peninsula of California is almost 
surrounded by ß body of water, and to 
the west is the great }>acific Ocean, and 
,'et its aric1it.,} is e
eell('(l in but few 
pla.ees on the globe. On the Polynesian 
Islands there are atoHs-that is. little 
hodies of lanel HUIT01lJHled by ,ast o('e1\11 
Hpaces-that are almost as "arid 118 tb
 
desert of Colorado. 
The future of the hasin, it regulated 
b,} nature alone, will be as its }>ast. 
}'rom time to time 8. strand of the river 
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will enter it and its bottom will be coy- 
ered by a brackish lake; from time to 
time tl;e whole current will pay tribute, 
it will be filled to the brim, and "Har- 
dy's Colorado " will become "the Col- 
o
'ado ;" from time to time the swa,y- 
ing riyer will avoid it altogether, the 
sun will drink its water, and a new 
film of salt "ill be added to its desert 
plain. 
But the problem no longer belongs 
to nature alone, for civilized man is 
upon the seene. In the near or distant 
future he will control the river, and by 
its aid regulate the condition of the vaÌ- 
ley. To-day he talks of obstructing the 
western sloughs by dams so that the 
Colorado shall be permanently contain- 
ed within its present channel, and the 
settlements and railroads of the basin 
shall not be compelled to choose new 
sites above the threatening tide. If this 
course is adopted and continued, the 
task of restraining the river will at first 
be comparatively easy, but the time win 
come when the tract of delta it now tra- 
verses will be 1nÜlt so high that massive 
and costly walls will be lleeded to re- 
strain the struggling stream. 
A few years ago it was proposed to 
throw the water of the river into its 
westward channel and restore the an- 
cient lake, it being supposed by the pro- 
jectors that the creation of such a body 
of water in the valley would so charge 
the air with moisture that rains would 
thereafter be abundant and general fer- 
tility would result. Great as would be 
the cost of controlling t.he river in tbis 
manner, the work might perhaps profit- 
ably be undertaken if only the desired 
result would follow, but this there is no 
sound reason to expect. An immense 
body of moisture would indeed be 
drunk b,y the air, probably not less than 
two cubic miles in every year, but this 
would be distributed through a body of 
air so much vaster, and would be waft- 
ed eastward over a tract of country so 
much more extensive, that its influence 
up()n the climate 'would be absolutely 
inappreciahlf'. At hest it could but in- 
crease the annual loainfall of a district 


in Arizona by tho fractional part of an 
inch. 0- 
In a third waJ, man may control the 
river. By aùequate headworks he may 
permanentl,y divert a regulated portion 
of the water to tlle Coahuila slope of the 
delta, and carry it by canàls ahout the 
circumference 
f thè basin, to be used 
for the watering of crops on the upper 
slopes. The central floor of the basin 
can never be reclaimed for agriculture, 
because it already contains an accumula- 
tion of salt which there is no means to 
wash away, but on the slopes round 
about agriculture is entirely feasible, 
and if rendered possible 1))' the applica- 
tion of water it would enjoy those su- 
perlative advantages which are conferred 
by glaring sunlight and thirsty air. The 
cost of such an entequoise would be 
great. Possibly SOllle point lllight be 
found above the delta \vhere the river, 
flowing between firn1 banks, could be 
permanently controlled hy herulworks 
of masonry, from which a long canal 
could lead the water to the agricultu- 
ral land. Otherwise the work must be 
performed on the sands of the delta, 
where foundations are insecure, and 
where any checking of the river's cur- 
rent leads to local deposition of silt, 
and stimulates the erosion of the banks 
and the opening of new channels. 1\lore- 
over, the water is not of the best. In 
the great area drained by the river are 
many districts 'where the rocks contain 
salt and gypsum, and these are slo\\ ly 
yielded to the rains. In the long course 
of the river through aI'id lands, much 
of its water is absorbed by the air, and 
as the volume of the stream diminishes 
the ratio of its impurities increases, At 
the river's n10uth their quantity is })rob- 
ably so great that for successful irriga- 
tion special processes would be neces- 
sary, involving extra care and labor, 
This matter would need careful in- 
vestigation in advance. But if all dif- 
ficulties, physical and chen1Ïcal, can be 
overcome the reward is great, for in 
that climate every farm is a garden. It 
is the land of the date-palm-the Egypt 
of America. 
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I .."...:.., ..... .. ET 'er go, Joe! " 
r!. <À' 
I That is what Cnp. 
)-- 
 ).,:): tain Hohert U. Lore, 

f),.:4",. ' ": ('nmmander of the fast 
;:;.ir: . . sailÏ1Jg, light-hurthen 
", 0 .r s t PI'S I 0 0 p :\I ail 
Haid to his first mate 
one fine April morn- 
ing, a couple of hours 
before sunrise. It. was do\\ n in I::!outh- 
enl Xew ,Jersey, at a place where the 
:\laurice Hiypr widens considerabl
', 
about four miles from its mouth. The 
ne" 1\- christenecl town located there is 
Hi \'aÌ\'e. Port X orris is about a mile 
further up the stream. Bivalve is the 
safe port of entry for the majority of 
the vessels emplo
'ed in the Kew Jersey 
oyster traffic. Dntil about a year ago 
"thf' riyer" was all the name Biyalve 
had; but no\\ "Uncle Jimmy" is en- 
abled to bring down a cfl.llcell{ng stanl}) 
upon a lpttt'r with as mueh preciscness 
and energy as that with whi('h he for- 
merly appli >d the " culling-iron" to the 
shell of the o
'ster. He Hays "you can 
despateh a lettf'r direct from Biyalye, by 
rail or by Hea., to any part of the world! " 
Alarming reports had come up from 
the new post-office that the oYHtf'r HUp- 
pl
' waH llying out. [t was predided by 
some who ought to know, that in a few 
veal'S oysters would he fiH scarce and as 

:\.pew.;i\'e in the l\Ietropolitan markets 
as they are now at Colora.do Springs. 
Thi
 Roullllell a little like a Delaware 
peaeh-ol'chard canard; yet, as I thoug-ht 
about it, I began to see a. great glllss 
case looming up in our Amcrican 
Iu- 
SClllll of Xatural History containing a 
pyrallli<1made up of sele('t and anti(llIe 
oyster-shcll
 ; a <1redg-e-fork: an o\'ster 
knife; a mollel of the :\Iai] an(l the 
wP:Lthpr-beaten costume ofaXew .Jersey 
oysterman, etc., relies of au iJl(lnstl'
' 
pa.s-.;cd away, there prc
ûr\'ed for the in- 
strlH,tioll of posh'rit
.. It wa:; dearly 
the <1ut,\' of Home OIl(> to gather the facts 
and write the biography of the uyster 
ere it h(>e11.111e too latf'. TllUS convÏ1H'cd 
I assllIlletl tJlf' rûle of hiographer, und 
VOL. X.-H 


",ith illY camera as helper sta,rted out to 
"become an o
'ste1'Jllan," that I might 
the mon. correctly fulfil the (luties of my 
new undertaking. I \\ as on board the 
:\Iail on the "\Ionday !nonÜng alluded 
to. The :\Iail iH a. trim little hoat 
find a good 
ailt'r. She is well fittcd 
for her special work, but for pl('asure- 
sailing her quarters are rathf'r COI1- 
strained. }l'rollJ the middle step of the 
companion-way it is but one step more 
to the dining-tahle. \rhell Heated at 
" grub" the captain can rcach the cof- 
fee-pot from the stove and fill the cup of 
the guest at the head of the table \\ ith 
equal facility. In thp hold there is 
more room for hilge-water than there is 
for berths. and. the centre-board cuts a 
much willer swath than the hatehway 
does. Thf> herths are at each side of 
the cabin and in the stern. It \\ as like 
edging into a booksbelf to occupy one 
of them. 'riley are ahout as high as nn 
"unahl'idgf'cl dictionary," hut, luckily, 
they are two-deep. The person who 
sleeps hehind is nearer the water and is 
in more danger of heing drowned or fmf- 
focatf'd than is his bed-feUo", hut he is 
likewise less liable to faU out on the 
('ahin floor as he woul(l surely do if he 
tried to turn OYer in his Hle
'p. Yet a 
deal of rom fort may Le had in that con- 
traded little cabi
 of the )Iail, especi- 
all\' when it is wet outside or the air is 
chiny. 
The captain spoke softly that Mon- 
day morning, for the air was 
oft and 
haìmy awl Joe was always gcntle. Be- 
sides there wa.s not much occasion for 
elocution, hc('ause all .Joe had to do was 
to allow a single ùawspr to 
lip through 
his hands tLnd un wind itself from the 
uneasy pile wavering in the mud and 
saud near Stites's "YharC, and then 
jump uboard the ::\Iail before she JJa.d 
tloate<1 out of her dock. Then Joe 
coilt'll the wpt rope on (If'ck npa.r the 
anchor find ran aft to Iwlp case up 
the bheets, for the" ind WitS free down 
the ri \'er. That please<1 us. "r p were 
hcallt'll for 1\Iauricc Hi \"er Cove, to 
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study the oyster and the oysterman. 
During the planting-time as well as in 
the catching-season here it. is the oyster- 
man's custom to slip out from Bivalve 
ver)' early on )Ionda
' morning and re- 
main at work in the Cove until Friday 
or Saturday, when he returns to "ship 
the catch" or to " tie up over Sunday." 
An oyster sloop or schooner is manned 
by four or more men, one of whom 
s
rves as cook. A good supply of food 
is always taken aboard, but should the 
appetites of his crew oyerreach the 
Captain's calculations, there are always 
to be had good oysters without going 
very far away from the front door. 
,\Yhen the )Iail made her start she 
was not without c0111pany. The wide 
river was alive with vessels whose un- 
furled sails prevented us fronl seeing the 
opposite shore. One after the other or 
in groups the
. sailed, a long procession. 
It was a beautiful and a busy scene. 
The day was invigorating and lovely. 
The sea-mist made it a trifle chilly at 
first but as there were neither hill-sides 
nor cliffs there for it to climb, after it 
had fumbled about blindly over the 
stream for awhile the forces of nature 
sent it swathing across the tangled 
marshes on either side until the sun 
came up and then the vagrant disap- 
peared. Then, as if by magic, hundreds 
of other vessels appeared, airily scud- 
ding about, some in long-lined tandem, 
some in fleets. These had started dur- 
ing night, but the fog ,vas too dense 
for them to proceed far, so they had 
entered the adjoining creeks and an- 
chored to harbor there until the way 
cleared. These creeks win d so eccen- 
trically anù the tangled growth of 
lledge, cat - tails, elder and salt-grass, 
to say nothing of the sharp "three 
square" grass is so high that the sails 
and masts of the yessels seemed to he 
coming up fronl the land. Seen indis- 
tinctly through the mist the enshrouded 
spars recall memories of the columns of 
temples as at Paestulll as they appear 
rising from the fever-stricken low-lands 
when one approaches them at early dawn; 
and there is a pang of disappointment 
when the veil lifts and the purple, snow- 
capped hills of Greece do not supple- 
ment the dream. As the sun gained the 
mastery the scene grew more enliven- 


ing, for the wind rose with the light, 
and the bellying sails strained to their 
utnIost. Flocks of c1isturhed birùs arose 
at our approach. 
ome of the most 
daring of these flew back upon the cat- 
tails and the elders, and balancing in the 
air appeared to question onr right of 
way. )Iillions of frogs hoarsely croak- 
ing at our approach ceased their prot- 
estations when we neared them, and 
leaped splashing into their muddy hid- 
ing-places. Passing these no other dis- 
turbances met us except the screaming 
of the gulls over-head. After them a 
quiet serenity prevailed until the lash- 
ing of the sea was heard and the white- 
caps were seen athwart the meadows 
and beyond the broad lagoons. 
Soon the wind came back, and in the 
twinkling of an eye all was changed 
again. Captain Lore gave the tiller of 
the l\lail a "yank," which awakened 
her as from a reverie and sent her 
plunging around the last curve of the 

Iaurice River with such impetuous force 
that she dipped water on her lee side; 
we were rolling about over the rougher 
waters of the river's mouth before our 
little cl'aft could catch her breath and 
more quickly than we could l'ealize what 
had happened. "
hat a transformation 
it was! A wondrous activity prevailed 
now. The water was heaving with a 
pel'ceptible swell and the waves chafed 
with the beach. The lantern reflectors 
of the spectral light-house caught the 
blush of the risiug sun and sent down 
the glimnlering ra
's in long ,vide cones 
across the water. The coloring of all 
was beautiful. The crisp air was com- 
patible with the needs of the hanly lllen 
whose many vessels, now within stone's 
throw of us, began to reveal some of 
the mysteries of their healthful life of 
Jabor. The l\Iail took her place among 
them, for to this favor had we come. 
The pleasure-sailing was ended for the 
time, and the earnest business of our 
expedition began. 
At what may be regarded as the 
southwestern corner of New Jersey 
the action of the water has carveù out 
an arch-shaped or semi - circular place, 
known as l\Iaurice River Cove. The 
l\Iaurice River empties iuto the cove and 
gives it its name. 'Yamatquenack was 
the Indian name. The present one 
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grew from the ship, the Priu('(' l\Taur- 
ice, hnrne<<1 ana sunk hy tIll" Iwlians 
near tL rC:Leh in tl1(' rivpr call('d "no 
muu's friend." A Atrtti
ht line from 
Eg
 Islawl Point at th(' lpft hase of tht" 
arch to C:q)(' )[a.y Poiut on the right 
bus(l would sepa.rate the Cove from Del- 
aware Ba,Y and enclos(' the great oJsh'r- 
proclueing spction of Houthern Xe\\" Jcr- 
!iCY. Originally all the oJ sters were 
planted and all the grounds Htaked up 
in what was really a cove of Dela.warc 
l
ay. Egg Islalllflight-hou:.:3e stands on 
one outer point of this cove and East 
Point light-house is across on the e
- 
tremity. Originally all the grounds 
Wf'l'e staked up inside of a straight line 
drawn from Egg Island to East Point. 
The iUl'reasing husiness c1pUla1l<led more 
territon' than was to be had within these 
limit1o" ãnd oysters ceaseù to grow fat 
there. So the ovstprmen went further 
out into tIlt' hay in'oper for more space, 
but continued to call it" the Cove," even 
to the e
tended points which have been 
named as the ha.ses of our a1'('h. Twenty 
milcs in length and ten nliles in width 
are thus included, and frOl.ù four hun- 
dred and fifty to five hundred hoats are 
busied there. These vessels hail not 
only from Bivalve, lmt fronl K ewport, 
Cedarville, DivÏlling Creek, and Fairton, 
and they give employment to ahout 
2,500 men. Everyone of the captains 
and ve
st:'l-owners i:i a member of the 
h Delaware Bay and )laurice River Cove 
Oyster Associa.tion," and they all work 
under it.'i protection and ib
 laws. 
\t 
their annual meeting, in 
Iarch, officers 
are elel'te<l, uud the Executive Commit- 
tee appoint
 a :::;pecial officer to watch 
and protect the oyster grounds. E
tra 
watch-boat:::; are elllployea if necessar,Y. 
Each captain i
 require<l to ohta.in a 
license from the Collector of the fisHocia- 
tion, eyery year, and pay:::; for the said 
license onc dolla.r per tOll for the lmrthen 
of his vessel. This entitles him to the 
protection and use of hi:::; private grouIltls 
in the Cm'e and free access to the plant- 
ing g-roU1l<lH in Dp1aware Ba
' during the 
planting season, which is from .Âpril1st 
to June 13th iuclusive. Xo one is al- 
lowed to u!';(' a drt.clge for catching oys- 
ters with a longer tooth-bar than forty- 
t"o inclu:,s, and nu on;ters mU:it be 
caught before sunrise 
r after sunset. 
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In the Jnif1cllf' of their mainsail anel in 
the miclcllf' of their jib, all hoats must 
have their license-number painted in 
bla('k figures at least f'ightecn inc'hes 
loug. This nmlll)('r must also he fixed 
upon some of their stakes or buoys on 
all}H'ivate groullcls. This makeR it easy 
for the Hpccial offic('r or watcher to elis- 
cov('r infringers. The \ssociation sets 
apart certain natural heds for the use of 
the plan tel'S "here the seed is 0 htainpd, 
ancl Hpecifies that the hea known as 
"Andrew's" bed or "High-ditch" hed 
shall be for the use of citizf'ns. This 
hea fans harf' at low water, so that one 
may \, alk ahout on the hard shens and 
gafher oYHters. X 0 citizen is allowed to 
take more than tlll'ee bushels in one day. 
The dutif's of the oystprman are n
t 
confined to the gathel
in
 of the bivalve 
for market any more than are the duties 
of the garden
r confined to the collec- 
tion of his garden product. Indeed, 
their work is similar in detail, and the 
terms used by the oysterman so nearly 
resemhle those of tll(' other that the 
oyster cultivator may wf'll be calleel the 
" gardener of the sea." His" ground" is 
where his oysters grow, awl he " stakeR" 
it around to enahlp him to distinguiRh 
his territory from that of his neigh- 
bor. His" beds" are where the oysters 
grow, naturally, and where he "pÎants" 
his "seed;" while "transplanting" is 
re
orted to for the improvement of the 
natural oyster. 
The :\r
il cast anchor that first morn- 
ing a little outsÜle of the fleet of which 
she was a part, AO that the nlO' ements 
of bel' ('ompa.nions cOl1ltl he more rea(1i- 
Iv watched. "\\ïth sails unfurl('(l these 

ll Jlloved husih- to and fro, ea('h one 
gÏYing attention'to but a small tf'lTitory. 
rfhe captains were U F;takill
 up" their 
"grounds." On the de('k of eYer
' ves- 
sel there waR a pile of stakes - 
'oung 
s('rub-oak:i some twenty f(.('t in lpu::,rth, 
denude(l of all their hranche:i e
cel)t 
those at their upper e!HI. ....\t each COlïler 
of his " ground," ranging in exh'nt from 
tweun- to tw('nty-th e n.<'r('s en'r\' illdi- 
. .. '.. 
vicIual captain direde(l the
e 
tfikeR to 
be forced ùown fiS far as possible. 
uch 
were ('alled h COlïlPl' stakes." Bptwpen 
them. on nIl sid(.s, others AtakeH, termed 
" line-btakes" w('1'e placed at intervals. 
His garden \\ HH thUH indosetl hya fence 
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which protected him from intrusion as 
effectually as though it were enclosed by 
a wall of stone. Before staking out his 

roluld the oysterman settles its location 
by his .. range." A" range" is some 
particular object on shore, such as a 
light-house, a 
and mound, the mouth of 
a stremn or sometimes a house, or an 
old weather-fagged tree. The ,. staking 
out" lllay be done at an)' time. 'Yind 
and storms make repairs necessary very 
often. The time for "seed planting," 
or" throwing off," as it is called is be- 
tween 
\pril1st and June 15th. In the 
upper part of Delaware Bay the oys- 
ters are indigenous, and there what 
are called the "beds" are located. To 
these the oysterman goes, loads his ves- 
sel with "seed," and returning to his 
" grounds" he "throws off" his cargo. 
Young oysters so treated are termed 
"lay-overs." There is more pleasure- 
sailing involved in "planting" than 
there is in "catching," but the first pro- 
cedure is not so interesting as the last. 
In the afternoon of our first day life 
in the cove was suddenly interrupted by 
a brilliant spectacle. The excitement it 
caused ran high and affected the whole 
fleet. The weather, which had since 
sunrise been fair, suddenly assumed a 
wild and threatening aspect and gave 
emphatic warning that one of those 
characteristic squalls which not infre- 
quently disturb the serenity of the oyster 
industry was iml)ending. 'Ye were an- 
chored watcbing the fleet. The win d 
brought the first "indication" over its 
own private wires. Though it had come 
in a hurry, its breath was cold and that 
caused Joe to reach for bis coat to put 
it on. Then he looked over to the west, 
then to the Captain. "
ithout a word 
between them the anchor was hauled 
in, the mainsail was unfurled and the 
l\Iail was sent driving across lots to- 
ward the mouth of East Point Inlet, 
before the rest of us discovered that 
a dark cloud had already coverf'd the 
sun and was hurrying o,'er toward us, 
growing larger and darker as it came. 
Before we reached the inlet fifty other 
vessels had entered it and were follow- 
ing its eccentric and sudden windings 
seemingly stuck in the rnarsh-gntHs; 
while the rest of the fleet caJne scudding 
in after us. "That a rattling of tackle, 


and clashing of chains there was as all 
sails were furled and all anchors were 
cm;t-what dissonance between the ex- 
cited voices of the men and the hoarse 
warnings of the wind-what a hurrying 
and a scurrying to get into safe harbor 
before t1lf' sea began to boil and t1w 
cloud-hurst made it dangerous to remain 
in the Cove. N ow our fleet "as subdi- 
vided into many smal1er ones. Some of 
them anchored a mile away from the 
beach. The gale increa:Séd. ".,. e could 
see the spray leaping high in the air. 
This gave evidence that the Cove was 
being lashed into a tremendouH convul- 
sion. The restive sound of the waves 
and the inexorable voice of the broken 
surges were bewildering. X ow and then 
flashes of lightning rent the black cloud 
into fragments, illumined the torn edges 
with the quivel'ing flash, and then, disap- 
pearing rendered the succeeding dark- 
ness even more terrible than at first. 
Then the booming thunder followed; the 
waves took up the sound and carried it 
on and on far away out to sea. Our lit- 
tle vessels were not hanned but when 
the storm abated, their rigging looked 
as slick as if it had been paraffined. 
One after the other struck sail and ven- 
tured out again; while the rain-fall con- 
tinued. A warm after-glow still hung in 
the west when we sailed back to the in- 
let to anchor for the night. 
After the" planting" comes the gath- 
ering in of the han'est. Before engag- 
Ing in the actual work of the oysterman 
I will try to describe how the deck of 
an oyster-boat must be trimmed for 
its work. There aloe no guns needed 
for a l\Iaurice River craft. I believe 
they are sometimes necessary on the 
Chesapeake, but the Cove oysterman dis- 
penses with iron in that shape. Stand- 
ing on every deck is a tall machine com- 
posed of two iron uprights with a strong 
reel mounted between them, at each end 
of which is a large iron crank and a sys- 
tem of cogs and ratchets. This is the 
"winder." Coiled around it is an iron 
chain to the end of which a still more 
curious piece of apparatus is attached. 
Stretch out your arUl and turn ymu. 
hand over with the inHidf' toward the 
floor; now draw all the fingers toward 
tlle palm of the hand until they point at 
the floor, wben you will have formed a 
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An Oyster Boat-The SkIpper and his Family. 


miniature "(1re(lgp." The real oyster- 
drellge is mac1e of a heavy frame-work 
of ruund ro(l-iron and a hag-shapc<1 "elJ 
forlll('d of iron rings, interWOYPIl SOUlf'- 
wha.t like ß ('oat of mail, runs from near 
tllf' ends of the tillgCL'S up to the 
knuC'kles: a row of teeth fastene<1 to a 
tooth-har is near the lowpr ewl, which, 
to keep up the simile 1Ha
7 he repre- 
Rente<1 hy the ('wlH of the fingers. The 
width of thiH tooth-Lar is limited hv 
law. At thp siclps of the yesspl there m:e 
long iron-rollers, .. <1redge-catches " awl 
" (lredg'{.-pll()cks." Such is the" ta('kle " 
or ma('hiner)' use<1 for the "planting," 
of the 
-onng oyster, for the" tra.usphl1lt- 
ing" anel for the" C'atehing for market," 
as gathering the ftÙl.y ùeveloped o
.sters 
is ('aBe(l 
'\re 1l1ust now learn IHoro ahout the 
" seed" awl its <leyelopment. TIy" scpd " 
is meant the ., milk" or spat or spawn 
which is c1eposih'll tluring the hreec1illg 
Reason (in sUIlllllor), a UtI a(lhen's to 
some ohject or other in the wah'r of the 
"heels." ..\
 A()On as the" wilk" fi1Hl
 
a restin
-place, IH'lpptl llY the action of 
the 8(,11-wat('r, it hegins to hfirtlen and to 
take form. Just as the whiff' li(p1Ï(1 
china-day of thp prlff>-
llr-ptíf,' china (h'- 
coratur ill its plevn.tions and depressions 
YOI. X.--t
 


hartl('lls upon the Hide of a cup or vase 
and hy the different thi('kneAs of its 
hardeñ'eellayers forllls the lovely figures 
we s('{\ in art polledions, RO the ., milk" 
of the oyster grows into tlH' shape in- 
tended for it hy nature. Thoug-h the 
oyster-shell is so uncouth and rough in 
outline, yet what wondrous alchemy is 
this! XeYerthdf's
. in the oyster w
rl(l, 
as in ours, no privilege or advantage is 
ac('ol'det1 without SOUle atten(hnt draw- 
hack Renee," hell the Hhell he gins to 
form tho 1mhv OYsÜ'r must Cl'a
e llÍs 
fan tastic wri;Úðillg a hou t in the water 
au(l gi\"e careful attf'ntion to his 0\\ n 
support. rIhe cares of life COUl{' upon 
him earh', Lut as his hurtlel1s Ì1u'rease 
he grow
 in Rtrength and aLility to 
carr
' tlH'lll. .. \H he ask:i is a goo(l Rtart. 
Ho is not particular as to whose hand 
he holds ùuring' his incipielH'
. proyid- 
C'd it is clean. To him an old boot. or a 
de:ul star-fish or the ",he)] of a crab is as 
good as anything to clin
 tl) until he 
]Ias sufficient courage to let go and pa<1- 
clIp his own ('ano('. If tlH'Y are right in 
his way 11t the mmnent he wants them, 
an ol(1'hottle, n lost filwhor, an e
('npc(l 
(1re(I
(' or 11 pair of oysÌ('r-tongs will 
At'rye. JIl ahout two \\ct,ks after tho 
Eipat is d('po:-;ited, as one may h('(' with 
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the naked m-e, thesE become ha1'w1('le<1 all 
o'-er with the entel}>l'iSlllg young oysters. 
But at the present time 'when the de- 
mand for hi \-aheR is so grf'at, there 
re 
not. enough accidental chances sueb as 
these, so something must L
 done to 
provide more. It was necesRary to take 
advantage of an April morning' e
nlr- 
sion to the ,. beds" for the particulars. 
Long before daylight then the cap- 
tains of our fleet frOlll all quarters 
calle<1-" Turn out boys and heave 
short." which HleanS hoi
t the anchor on 
board-not alongside as when dredg- 
ing. Then the sails were set free and 
the white wings shaped thelllseh-es for 
their best speed. The n10rllillg meal 
was partaken on the go, for when the 
sun was up then the work of the day 
began. Scarcely had the first rays 
struck our topnlast ,,-hen Joe" dumped 
the dredge" down into the" beel." Joe 
was careful always to remove the ('ranks 
from the "win
ler" before he let the 
chain go, for they might flJ off after a 
revolution or two and brain some of us. 
Then the captain brought the :;\Iail 
to port, when the dredge was hauled-in, 
and there was a feeling of disappoint- 
n1ent at the one-sicleù appearance of the 
" catch." "Only empty shells!" Just 
listen to the voice of inexperience! A 
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Joe hauling in .. Plants," 


more ('areflll serutiuy of a Hingle Rhell 
was a revplation. IUHtead of the ash- 
colored surffU.e with whieh all arp famil- 
iar it appearf'd all tle('kcd oyer with tiny 
hrown thingH which spemed to be in- 
corporated with the shell: but not so 
in fact, however. These were baby 
oysters. I
Yery time they were counted 
there were found to be more: and when 
the shell was turned over there were- 
more-at least a hundrel1. Another 
shell was brought out from the middle 
of the uninviting heap. The young 
oysters that were found attached to it 
,,:ill make a respectahle dredge-haul 
when they are three years of age. They 
were all thrown back into the water 
when the examination was ended. In a 
year after planting they will be as large 
the narrow way, as a nickel: in hyo 
years a half-dollar won't cover them: 
while in three years it is probahle that a 
" trade" dollar will he required to pur- 
chase a hundred of thenl in X ew York 
and everyone of them will exceed the 
dollar in size. All this when the oyster 
has a fair chance to grow. He is truly 
a tiny morsel when he begins his career, 
and although full of energy, Heems to 
know how frail he is. This Inakes him 
clannish, sociable, or sometimes grasp- 
ing, as you may please to understand it. 
I lmve a "plant" specimen show- 
ing fifty junior o.Y
ters varying 
in size from the eye of a darning 
needle to the eye of a camel, all 
clinging to m; antiquated half 
oyster-shell with tenacit
. which 
beenlS bred of the fear of falling 
to the bottOlu of the sea. Indeed 
an oyster-shell always looks to 
me a
 if it had passe
l through a 
frightful ex})erience. 
Âs these youngsters grow their 
congeries ass u me all sorts of 
forms. I have one group shaped 
like a tulip. Six or more well- 
formed ;young oysters h11.ve so 
wriggled their hinges round into 
contact as to present quite a re- 
Rpectal)ly proportioned rosette. 
How ingenious! They couldllot 
ha\e opened their mouths with- 
out prejudice to Olle another had 
they turllet1 the oUJer wav. 
Å great lllany of the o.Y
terl1)en 
raise tLeir own "seed," besides 
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securing" hat t IH'Y ('an from the" nat IIral 
l)('d
 " in tht' spring or "regular plant- 
iug Heason." L'J1Ís th('." n.rc at Iihert,v to 
do at all times of tlu year. It iH done 
by pur('hasing the o

':)tf'l'-shells wllÏch 
have hecn op('nc(l at the rf'stal1rants or 
rmllling-houscA in tht" ('itif'H of l'lliladt"l- 
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.. Culling off" 


phia and Baltimore, allll bringing them 
in hoats to the private grouwls - in the 
co'-e where they are thrown off. This 
is mmallv atten('led to hetween Juh- 1st 
and \ugm;t 10th. The ApaWll, all her- 
ing to these' Hhells, soon forms into 

.oung o
.sters. As a rule they are yery 
thrifty and forIll a hetter growth than 
the f;f'f'<l taken oft. the" natural beds" up 
the Bnx. Thm' are often" run into mar- 
ket after tw
 or three 
.ear's growth 
from the Apawn. 
The .. natural heds." so ('aUf'll, are 
known as "Egg Islaw1," "K ew heds," 
h )[illch heds,"" Bf'llny'S hedl:)," " Shell 
Hock" .. Cohanse,p f)('(ls," ")Iid(llp- 
Urouw1::;." "
tOln: Point beds," awl 
so on. Shells m;d all are caught oft' 
the'-'p hells, and the loaded hoats are 
takf'n <1own to t1w Coye awl emptie, I 
of their rurious freight. 
\s the oys- 
tpr -laws stop the planting 
Tune 13th, 
thf' oystermen have ample time to re- 
pair their hoats awl paint tllf'11l hefore 
the autumn and winter work lJf'h-rÏllS. 
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..\ lOllg' tillH' hdort' autumn, howcver, 
their hoatH aJ'f' "ready tt for pkasure 
sailing. "The Races" at the watf'ring 
plaC'eH alon
 the coast usually tempt 
thcm from their homes during the tmrn- 
mer. Un the la....t clay of Auo'ust they 
hpgin tlwir more t"urn
f'st h11.si
('SH. . 
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The process of " transplanting " i
 0.1- 
togetlu'r a <<1ifff'rent operatiou from 
"planting." \rhen "inshore" oysters are 
taken out on a sanely bottom or into 
deep water it is calle
l "transplanting" 
tlwIll. \ftpr they remain about a month 
in their new houîe they are "taken up " 
again and sent to market. The regular 
"taking up for market" or " eatf'hing , 
or "<1redo'in cr "-the ovsterllléll ("fiU it 
...., 0 ., 
"drudging "-gOE'
 on usuall
. from Sep- 
tember to .\.pril. .As wheu thf' planting 
Sf'ason COlllJIlf'Jl<'f'S. so the \\ hole fleet 
joins to gathf'r the harvest. \rith as 
much hope as wlwn the seed-planting 
hegins, hut with greater e
pedan('y and 
110 little mn.Ïpty the oysterU1an }>ro('eeds 
to his g-rounds no"". E\.amination and 
trial are first m:ule Whf'll Home find that 
their oysters lmn-' tnkt'11 an e\.tra 
Y"}'owth 
while otl1erl:)' oy
terH htl'Ve scarcely Legun 
to grow at all. Sometimes a 
trong 
westerly \\ iwl so (,OY(,1"S his oysters with 
sawl :u
(1 ullHl that Lis (lre(l
('s ('annot 
reach them. "11l'11 the plant!; .. do well " 
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they are re:1c1v for market in onp Yenr, 
whÜe others 1:equire two, three, ancI'even 
:five ycars hefore they are sufficiently 
grow
. The rough h;trdHhip whi('h at- 
tends the life of the 
aJt-water tisher- 
men is well known, and to a degTee it is 
sharetl by the oystermen. The latter 
has the t
dYantagè of variet)', howm-er, 
and his yo cation is more aeth-e and 
mo
e exciting. It holds an interest too 
which comes to the husbml<1mau, to the 
gardener, a11<l to the fruit-raiser : likewil:;e 
to the photographer and to anyone 
who sees the results of his efforts grow- 
ing under his hands awl developing into 
the well fOrIlled ancl perfect produC't. 
During the days elllployed at different 
seasons of the year in gathering points 
for our biography, opportunity was had 
not only to experienee the 111utations of 
the oysterman's life, but also to become 
acqu
intecl with some of his indiyiduali- 
ties. One visit was 1uade during the 
:first week in Noyember. The lllorning 
we sailed the air was as blue as that 
which hangs over the Bay of K aples. 
The lagoons on either side of the river 
were rustling 'with the tall dense growth 
of the SUlllmer and autumn. Every 
breeze started the 
wayes of light and 
shade into new com- 
binations ; softer grad- 
ations. And so it was 
all the way clown to 
the verge 
f the sea. 
"\Y hat a spectade 
greeted us when we 
pal:;secl frol1l the nar- 
ro'y highway of the 
river into the broad 
amphitheatre 0 f the 
Cove again. There 
were at 1 e a s t t h I' e e 
hundred vessels, all 
sails up, SOllle scud- 
ding about with no ap- 
parent aim except to 
find their reckoning; 
others sailing smovth- 
ly along. At first sight 
of their sails, eye r y 
one hung in gray shadow, but very lSoon 
the sun arose with a hound, and flooded 
the swelling water with rose tint awl 
gold. Each canvas then intercepted his 
rays and shared his glory. J list this 


tou('h was wfwtf>d to impm.t that Virgil- 
ian ('harm which tl'anHforlllH daily sights 
an(l sOlInds into 1'Olllance and adds po- 
eti(' lllYHtery to COllllllon things. Âetive 
prf'paration for something Wa.H evident- 
ly going on. The rattling of machinery 
incl'eaHed more and more and the vessels 
which had not cast anchor now fidgeted 
about, tacking and turning, furling and 
unfurling; then anchoring and hauling 
in with a wild activity which nearly 
turned our heads. A naval conte
t of 
some kind was impending surely. The 

Iail took her place in the Inidst of the 
fleet and at once ('aught. the infection. 
Her deck had been clem'ed of all superíiu- 
ous articles and her anchor was quickly 
cast. All sails were then furled; for a 
llloment, it seemed like Sunday. 
"Heave out, Joe," was the next com- 
mand, and a thundering rattle followed. 
Joe had" let go the drudge," and it was 
tearing away the chain frOlll the "wind- 
er" for all it was worth. A cable at the 
left followed the antics of the chain as 
exactly as it could and leaped overboard, 
gracefully undulating like an ex('ited 
serpent. It was attached to the dredge 
as a s
lfe-guanl to prevent its loss in 
case the chain broke. 
The cable is kept in 
bounds bv a " chock" 
at one I:;Ü1e. Joe had 
a wav all his own of 
telling when the 
dredge touched bot- 
tom, and then by the 
pre:.:3sure of his hoot 
upon the "dredge- 
catch" he arresteJ the 
wild careel' of the 
chain and the ropf', 
when the "winder" 
voluntarilv halted. X 0 
one ('an t
ll what the 
dredge will bring back 
when it is hauled on 
deck again. But it 
lllust have a fair 
chance to acquit itself 
honorably, so the next 
thing in fornl is to 
ship the anchor, hoist sail, and scud over 
the" ground" with the dredge dragging 
behind. Oue can quite imagine the 
coustcl'ua.tion the dredge cause::; in the 
little families of the deep whell it rakes 
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the "beds" below. It is ahnws iuter- 
esting" to see it haull'tl in and ;11ore in- 
teresting' to e
allline its "find." A\.Her 
the )1 j,i 1 is brought - to on such occa- 
sions, Joe find his IH'lpers are giyen the 
COUlJll:l1Hl to "wind." They seize the 
cranks and turn YigorouslyL; when the 
rattling of the chain ceases all hands 
gather at the side of the yessel to see 
the lesnlt of the" ('ate h." 
"Dump the dl'lHlge, Joe." Then the 
gl'eat iron maw is hauled aboard oyer 
the roller and its gathering is spread out 
upon the deck. Crahs, like district mes- 
senger-hoys, start oft' purposelessly for 
some unknown quarter; crawtish lift up 
their arms in helpless distress; flound- 
ers di-;entangle themse!yes from the sea- 
weed and b'y to leap oyerboarcl, and baf- 
fled young sharks lie here and there 
read
- to take their chanees. Bometimes 


heap and the dredge is " dumped " again 
as thp eaptaiu puts the yessel about and 
brings her to his ground. Thus the 
day's work goes on fr01n morning until 
night. 
Between catches the" culling " takes 
plal'e. This is not the final aSHorting 
}Jreyious to the shipmcnt of the oysters 
to market, but is the process by which 
the good an d proper shaped oysters are 
separated from the plants and from 
what are undergrown, and from what is 
termed "trash." After the seed is 
plan ted the growth of the oyster is 
goyerned by the kind of ground it has 
to live on. O,nìters, like human beings, 
assume 1l101'e or less obesity according 
to their" feed." So, it is liable to hap- 
pen to an oyster from the time he lets 
go of the old shell where he first drew 
the breath of life until he undertakes 
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An Oyster .. Float." 


other fish are hrought up, but usually 
all these are thrown hack into the f;ea. 
If any star-fish" horers " or " conks" fire 
caught they are crushed to death, 
for they destrov the o,'ster in the 
" beds"
 and are 'So abunclant at times as 
to eause great loss. "Shovelling baek" 
then follows; 'l.P., what remains of the 
catch is thrown hack upon the deck in a 


to exist alone, that be is hauled up in a 
dredge a dozen tÏInes, and is given an 
equal number of glimpses at the mon- 
bters who hold his fate in their hands. 
After such experiences he deyotes his 
entire time to hardening and thickening 
his shell with as much assiduity and 
eyidence of faith in immortality 
H the 
ancient Egyptian had "hen còuHtruct- 
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Ready for Market, 


ing his tomh. Yet it is only a que
tioll 
of time when thf> oystpr must come 
under the hlow of tl;e "culling iron" 
awl the oyst('r-knifp, and pa
s on toward 
tntllsmigrati()n. 
The changing Hccnes of lifp all have 
their effect upon the nYf-'ter. Like any 
oth('r ('hil(l of natU1"f' he. too, is intluel1ce(l 
by soil. tempf'rattue, we at her, awl food as 
Wf>ll as hy companionship. B('il1g suh- 
jed to the yariou!o1 changes allwled to, 
he nla
' real'h his full growth without 
the slig-htest resemhlance to 
IÏs parents. 
Gin\o them ahuwlant spare all(l goo(l 
grollwl. awl thev will, if not (listurhe<l 
ùy the (lrc(lge toLo often, mature in good 
shape allel of ex('ellellt "eight anel flavor. 
.\ clam is considereù as the emblem 
of stupi(lity anel callo11SIH'SS. But you 
will make as great a mistake if 
.Oll put 
the oyster in the balllC category as when 
yon class a Uhin:UllH.ll :me I a Jap:lIl('
p 
togl.ther. The o
'ster is so strong of 
muscle, as we all know. that 110 human 
tingf'rs arp ahlp aloIle to Opf'll the (1001'S 
of his (lolllil'ilp if he l'ho()sps to kp('p 
th IoJll C lose( I ; Ii vcr all( I stomal' h all< I di- 
g'pstin' organs IH' has, all a
 sensiti,-e as 
ours: rC'spiratory orgaus H
 (,ol1lp1i('atpc I 
<lh the human hmgs; l1l:u'hiIu'l'Y for 01,- 


tailling his water-supply and for pre- 
vf>nting an oyertlow, and wondrously 
contriyed 1l1echanism for the trapping of 
his foo(l. Finally he has a heart whose 
pulsations ma
' he seen after his house 
has heen torn from him. 'Yith this 
vf>rJ limiteel understanding of the anat- 
OUlY of the oyster it i
 not difficult to 
cOl;lln'ehend 'how cultivation and care 
may not only improve its outward ap- 
l>paranl'e anel augment its lines of 
h('auty, hut how they also ('ause the 
quality of its meat to surpass that of the 
" natural" or uncultiyateel oyst<'r. as 
mu('h as grain-fed poultry 
urpassl'-s the 
proclu(.t of thc harn-yard. ''"hen 
'our 
host }>!aces before you oysters that are 
plum}> and rounel amI thick and (leep 
nwllight-('olored. aucllllautleelnarrowIJ 
hy a fringe quite thick to the yery edge, 
theu yoU lllav he sure that they have 
uot o;llv liYe
l with fl'w disbll:hall('es 
hut l1nel
'r a high state of cultiyation. 
Before the" c1re(l(re '':In(l the ., wind- 
er" ,,('rp iUH'nÌ(.d,r-> n wic1C' ral\:c ,\Ïth 
('une(l ft.-dh awl a long hallrlle was 
let clo\\ n into tlw h('ds, and h," hand 
thp hi\"ahps wpre llfiu}pell1p to tl;p df'ck. 
This was ('alleel .. tonguing." There 
is as "i(le a dit1'prpw'p hetW('eu the 
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., tonguing-iron" and tllt' "dredg-e" as 
tlwre i:i between the scythe of " (>lcl Fa- 
ther Time" and tllP :\rcCormick re:\p- 
cr. Tl1e eftect of the introdudion of 
the mo(lern invention ha.s heen much 
the s:l1ne in the ('ase of tho oysterman 
as it ha.s in that of the fa.rIl
er. The 
production has increased and improved, 
a
 11 l.\"e al..;o the nH'RnS uf hrin
ing the 
pro(luct quickly to the door of the COll- 
sumer. 
One (lops not ea<.;ily tire when watch- 
iD
 slIt'h interesting work as that of thp 
oysterman, and ,yet the night "as always 
welcome; for, after all, the work was not 
ea.,y though a('c'ompallieel hy so mUl"h 
noyelt)' and piduresquenpss. The com- 
ing up of the dredge, like the appear- 
ance of the photographic image un- 
cler the dpveloper, was alwa.ys espec- 
ially attractive, for its ga.therings were 
al wa
.s new - they were never twice 
alike. 'f}H
n there were fo'O many Vf'S- 
sels to yisit, each one of which affonled 
some novelty, either in the crew or in 
the method
 of working. Good humor 
ahoun(lecl and gocHI stories were as 
plenteous as flounders. Besides there 
were good pictures bristling on eyery 
sil Ie. If a choice was made something 
more choice would grow up presently. 
The first X ovem bel' night after dredg- 
ing was 0.1:;;0 a sleepless one. "Joe" 
snored; "AI" talked in his sleep : the 
captain mnttpreel uneasily. I thought 
I must suffocate and retreated up the 
companion way to the deck. Before 
that time, the stilhlPSS was almo-;t op- 
pre
si\e. nut imme(liatply I stoDtI upon 
the lonely deck everything seemed to be 
in a trpll1or. The ripplin
 water rolle(} 
up against the sides of the hoat with 
faint explosive force anù mO\'etl it to 
an(] fro in gentle uwlula.tions; the 
night was ('louclless, mHI low down in 
the 'Vest a hright moon sent its mellow 
li
ht athwart the land and the water 
with douhle lustre; a host of glittering 
stars wef(' dancing in tlw heavpns. ) 
climhed aloft for a better yie". Then I 
saw the wiucling water anel the tongw-',; 
of lan(llike broad hanclc;; of satiu ribbon 
rollc(l out in alternation upon the hroa.(l 
exp:mse heyond. The bree.l.:e seellled 
frt'sher and husier up there in the rig-- 
ging. Xow and then the "laz}-jaeks" 
trembling anù beating- against the larg- 
VOL. X.-"
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.jJH 


er ropt's played ß quivering reveille. 
Two light-houses were in !;ight. Like 
PolJphpmus, with their one great e
"e 
they glared, and sent a "ide cone of 
light a-sea. The loose sheets fluttering 
in tho hrf'e7e H('f'n through the long 
vist:ls of the l1last
 c'LUspd recollections 
to rise of the stories of the mpn of old 
times wbose worship was symbolised by 
òa.nces at night, banquets, libations, and 
mirth-making; :yet all was as silent as 
a shadow except the vibration of the 
ropes. 'Yhpn one '"esse! rocked aw} 
sellt the shallow of its Illast anò yarù- 
arms across the deck of a compa"nion, 
the hlack forms 100kec1like uncanny be- 
ings. There wero hundreds of 
ther 
shadows there tiitting about and post- 
uring on the many decks - black and 
lleav)' ones cast hy the feeble lights of 
the yessels-others light and airy in 
their movements, made blacker by the 
light of the c.1pparting moon. 
Towa.rd morning it hecame more 
calm and the water WaS as smooth as 
0. wootl-mnbowered lake on a SUUllner 
night. The shadows lellgtbenptl as the 
moon òeclined and the repose increased. 
Then with a ne" intensity the lon
 lincs 
of signal lights hanging at the bo\\ s of 
the innnmer:lhle vessels whi('h were an- 
chored in onr neighborhood, ant} the 
lighb aloft, gave an air of still-life to 
the waters which was very oppressive. 
It wa
 like the lights of a city-a long 
line of twinkling law-keepers, guarding 
awl guiding alike. 
In fin hour or two after how changed 
it all was! First an ea..ly-rising cap- 
tain came on deck, and gave a yawll. 
Soon after hi
 men turned out antI the 
chuckle of the pulleys told tha.t his boat 
wa
 under sail. One hy OIle, or in small 
fleets, its companions took flight till 
the inlet was filled with 
mil s('ucl(liug- 
out towa.rd the Cove into the da.v's toil. 
The ::\Iail was not behind, for th
 early 
light wa
 he
t for our work. \ nne 
breeze hore us on to our groulHIH amI 
dill not aba.ndon us all clay. It was a 
glorious morning for dredging. 
Tlw snu ha(l H{'arcf.h' risf'u abovf' the 
hori7011 hefore the fi('fion hegan. The 
rattling of anchor chains; the clatter of 
the dredge ('
hle
; the rum bliug' of the 
rollers and the squeaking of the wind- 
ers. to say nothiIl
 uf the noise of the 
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boafs tackle find the shouts of the cap- 
tains and the men all contributed to the 
semblance of an active naval engage- 
ment. It" as all day interesting to see 
the cbanging aspect of the various decks 
we visited, as the "catch" went on. 
'Vhile the men at the dredges and wind- 
ers kept hauling up the oysters to the 
decks and others shoveled them in great 
heaps to the stel'US and to the bows, 
as well as to the sides of the boats, oth- 
ers, seated, gave their attention to the 
,. culling" or assorting. For this pur- 
pose a " culling-iron" is used. It is a 
long-handled, slender hammer, some- 
what resembling a saddler's tool. It has 
a l'ound face at one end and a flat face 
at the other. \Yith the latter the" cul- 
ler ,. hauls the bivalves toward Lim and 
seizes them with the other hand. Then 
with either face of the hammer the clus- 
ters of oysters are l{nocked apart and 
assorted into piles called "cullings," 
" primes" and "extras" There is a 
fourth grade which must be taken care 
of. This is ,. trash" and includes all 
"plants," empty shells, and other objects 
that are not good oysters. These are 
thrown hICk into the water, as they help 
keep the ground above the mud. As 
the culling goes on and the deck be- 
comes crowded the "load for market" 
is thrown into the hold. Thus, all day 
long, on hundreds of decks, this break- 
ing up of families, this separating of 
boon companions, this selection of the 
fattest and the fittest, this greedy grap- 
pling goes on. It is a wondbrful sight. 
To stand upon the deck of the l\Iail 
and look across the decks of a block or 
two of her neighbors through their en- 
tangled tackle, or along their avenues 
of spars and between the two great piles 
of oysters is more bewildering than a 
glance down a Kew York street after a 
snow-blizzard. 
If toward the end of the day's work- 
when the light becomes too low and 
the shadows too long lor good photo- 
graphic effects-the mind grows weary 
of so much excitement, the beauties of 
the surrounùings are always abundant 
enough to supply diversion. The boats 
are never long at anchor-only while the 
dredge is hauled in, and not necessarily 
then. Toward sunset the scene is al- 
ways fine. There is the foreground of 


sails of dappled light and shadow across 
which the rigging flits to and fro likp 
lizards on a wall; the sunbeams strike 
upon the rus
et surface of the spars 
and burnish them with a golden cover- 
ing. Between them is the hky, a med- 
lev of rose and saffron and blue and 
gl:ay; there is no middle distance but 
the free air is filled with fluttering birùs 
who now intercept the color and set 
their soft breasts and outspread wings 
afire-now turn against the ligbt and 
are as black as silhouettes. 
As law-abiding oystermen we quit 
work when the sun "ent down and 
sailed into Cohanse,' or Kantuckset 
Creek to our moorings for the night. 
For a half hour before the anchor was 
dropped, usually AI's stove sent up sig- 
nificant despatches from the kitchen 
which renlinded us that "some of them 
three year old primes" had been set 
aside during the day. Appetites bad 
to be beld in check until the cry cawe 
up the companion-way, ,. Grub, gentle- 
men!" The captain was always obliged 
to "step on his modesty" and take his 
seat first on such occasions, much against 
bis will. Had he not done so it would 
haye been necessary for him to climb oyer 
the rest of us. After he was seated the 
others slipped down the stairway to the 
front seat and then sidled around to the 
larboard and to the starboard to their 
accustomed places. After the "feast of 
reason" then followed the" flow of soul.'> 
l\Iany times the neighbors came in and 
helped. It got about that "the l\Iail 
bad visitors," and that fact brought bel' 
a number of callers. Among them were 
some of the veteran captains who had 
"follered oJsterin" for quite half a cen- 
tury. There were two brothers who 
couÌd surpass any "fresh" in the fleet 
telling stories. Some of their experi- 
ences were marvellous-of course. One 
of the brothers was not only a great 
oysterman but" a very religious man.'. 
His account of camp-meetings and revi- 
vivals almost singed one's hair. Splendid 
types for the camera were found in our 
fleet and their history would weave into 
an attractive romance could one but 
contrive to catch the warp and woof. 
Every day brought a new Lit of color 
and every night new yarns were spun. 
Towarù the end of this eventful week 
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the companions of Ollr lIcct began to 
disappear. As UH'ir load waH complcted, 
one h) one tll(''y lw,ul(.d in tJl(.ir tlUdlOrH 
and set sail for lli,a.lve. The husy Rpce- 
tacIe at the Cove usualh' ("losed Ùy .Fri- 
day afternoon, and thitt hroad n:mphi- 
theatre was then as empty of sails as a 
mountain lake. 
Arrived at Bivalve the o,'stcrmen at- 
tend to snch " culling" as 
ould not he 
done betwecn dredg-es and then turn 
o,'cr their "catch" to the HhipperH. 
These latter }Hlve what are called 
" float", "lying on the water n
ar their 
shipping wharves. A " float" is made of 
two heavy f;p
rs connected by having 
narrow strips runnin
 aCl.OSS from one 
spar to the other, '" ith a proper depth 
secured by vertical Rtrips of suibble 
length at (.nds aUll sidcs. rrhe strips 
are separated so that the water ma:, en- 
ter freelv and yet not sink the craft. 
The oystèrs are thrown into these floats 
antI allowed to n'main there, under 
water, from one to three tide::" to clear 
tbemsehyes of the bitter sea-water, to 
freshen and to " fattpu." They drink in 
the partially fresh water, which clears 
them of mud and s3.nd an(1 increases 
their si7e. "Tbetber they really grow 
" fatt('r "in so short a time, or only be- 
come bloated, is quite uncertain. They 
at least become whiter, and fuller in ap- 
pearance. Xo amount of "la
'ing out," 
as this process is termed, win :make a 
poor oyster" fat;" and the" fat" ones are 
the most improved by the " laying out." 
The oyster next falls into the hand
 
of the ". scow -O"an 0''' men whose S p cc- 
t> 0' 
ialtv it is to remove them from the .floats 
ancÌ convey the marketable ùivalves to 
the wharves of the shippers, using scows 
altogether as the means of conveyance. 
Although the hunùreùs of now naked 
masts pointing to the sky convey the 
feeling of rest and quiet, the scene along 
the docks and wharves is an acti,-e one; 
including the "scow-gang" and the 
shippers, llUuùrpds of men are now 
busied. \\Yhen the scowrncn reach the 
wharves thev count out the oysters into 
haskets hol<.Ìing 200 " cullillg
" and 100 
" primes" respectively; from the bas- 
kets they are '" clumped" into sa.cks and 
barn.ls. A sack will usuallv hold noo 
or 700 "primes" or about (ì.ouble that 
number of " cullings." The barrels hold 
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from 100 to 
OO 1110rc. These are re- 
("(.i \ cd and marke( 1 hy the shippC'r, then 
loac1(.c1 upon tlw can.; which a\\ait them 
alongRide the \\ arf'llOuscs. The X e'\'\ 
.Jersey Central It H. Co. aud the Penn 
s.dva;lia. H. H. roo divi,lp the freight anel 
c:lrry it as fa.r west a.'i CLicago find as 
f'lr east as the doc1\.8 of the Euro!Jean 
HÌt'amers at X ew York. 
In the fall of the Year, wlu'n the bu':)i- 
nes
 is at its height
 from thirty to fort)" 
car loads leavc hen> d'1.ilv, each one 
carrying a\\ay 100 sacks 
r barrel", of 
oysters averaging 1,000 oysters. Thus 
from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 oysters are 
Ahipped from these points d
tily. 
o 
disputing the count of this immense 
traffic ever comes back. The men en- 
gaged are of the strictest integrity. I 
have often a(huired, too, the hea.utiful 
kindliness which rules among them of 
every grade. If an oJ'sterman is re- 
quired sUlhlenly to "run down to the 
Cove and try and ketch a few thousallll 
of them 'e
tras' for a hanquet in X ew 
York," he will pull his roll of money out 
of his pock(:t unhesitatingly, and place 
it in the hands of his merchant or ship- 
per for safe-keeping" ithout counting it, 
knowing full well th
tt it won't eyen be 
unrolled, while he iH gone. It is true 
that oystermen are human being's, but I 
never saw any class of men work more 
pleasantly and harmoniously together. 
rrhe only danger of a disturbance is 
when a. yisi011ary captain or some one 
else of lesser rank leans up against the 
rail in front of the warehouses and be- 
comes a little excitell over his "big 
ketches." The })Qint is not always on 
the quantity-anyone can haul in "/01.-:" 
of oy:.;ters-but on the size and quality 
of the" extras" grown this or that year, 
whenever it may be. If the story seems 
embroidered or hyperbolic:!J the listen- 
ers cry" Oh, oh !" That is the clanger- 
Rignal. The narrator reaches do" nand 
b.kes an oyster in each hand; then 
hracinO' him
self more firmh' against the 

 
 .' 
fence he throws one foot back and rests 
the he('l upon the lower rail. 'ow op- 
po
e 11Ïm if you have the courage. He 
Lites his cigar until it drops from his 
mouth ; then the stretches of fanc)" roll 
off his lips like the chain from the 
winacr. " He is usin
 too lLlany teeth 
to his drudge" they cr
., anù refuse to 
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listen longer; then the excited fal)lùist 
is forced to retreat and is fortunate if 
a scow-load of "trash 0' is not sent fly- 
inO' after him. Such aftì.tirs are alwa
's 
o . 
hloodle::;s, however, and are at Ollee sub- 
merged in the good hWllor and the good 
will which hangs on'l' the whole com- 
munit\". 
)Im
y interesting types are to be found 
among these )Iaurice River oystermen. 
T/) a man, I believe they are not only 

-\Ulerican born, but their sires fought 
in the Hevolution 01' in lS12, and many, 
fathers and sons, were engaged in the 
Civil 'Yar. In old revolutionarv days 
this neighborhood was infested "by l
e- 
fugees, and an actual battle took place 
in _tug-ust., 1781, between some of them 
and the militia, on this very l\laurice 
Riyer, near Port KOrl"is. The lnilitia 
were in a shallop which the refugees 
tried to board. Eight of the latter 
'were killetl and seven were taken pris- 
oners. The life of one of the militia, 
John Paterson (whose descendants 
abound here), was claved by the brave 
action of his son, who shot and killed a 
refugee while the rebel's broadsword 
was raised to cleave the skull of the pa- 
triot. 
If the" ketch" has been good, when 
these clever people " call" aboard your 
boat they make the long evenings very 
enjoyable by their story-telling. They 
are full of Revolution stories; they know 
well the history of their neighborhood- 
how in the early days the churches were 
organized; who went to Congress: how 
rattlesnakes were trapped in the winter; 
what the schools cost; which" houses 
had spooks in 'em;" how cancers were 
cured and how" faith" and "powpow- 
ing" drove away disease; how l\Iary 
Coombs had "raptures" every night at 
6 o'clock, though she had no clock; and 
hundreds of other things which now 
seem quaint and queer. The majority 
of them are '\Yell-to-c1o, and have pleasant 
homes at Port Norris. During the busy 
season, however, tempOl"ary homes are 
occupied at Bivalve and Long Beach. 
Some of these are very humble in ap- 
pearance but they are comfortable in- 
side, and "the latch-string is always 
out." 'Yann hearts beat there for the 
loved ones who are striving out in "the 
Cove." The hour when these sea-gar- 


deners will return depends so much upon 
"the luck had in drudging" that it is 
uneertain. So, when Friday afternoon 
arrives, if it is pleasant, the baby is 
brought out to a good place on tIle land- 
ing in front of the house and the wife 
sits anxiously b
' her door or outside 
"watching for the captain to come 
home." The first incoming vessel is 
greeted with exclamations of joy, for it 
is known that "where one is seen more 
will show Ul)." And now they come in 
numbers. They can be signalled while 
yet far away among the marshes, scud- 
ding homeward. Their furled topsails 
beat and bound against the mast-hf'ads 
and turn to and fro, now into the light, 
now into the shade, with the windi
gs of 
the river, as the head of the alarmed 
lnother goose turns when sbe endeavors 
to decoy the sportslnan frOln the hiding- 
place of her young. Not a vessel's hulk 
is in sight. All are hidden by the trem b- 
ling reeds and rushes. But at length 
the first comer l'eaches the widening of 
the river and sails proudly into port, 
laden with the stol"eS of the water-gar- 
den of the Cove. 
By Saturday afternoon the scene in 
port is an important one. The boats 
lie side by side as thickly as can be; 
every anchor is cast; all topsails are 
furled aloft, the other sails are made 
fast to bowsprit or spar: the" winders" 
and the" dredges" are covered over with 
tarpauling: the decks are cleaned and 
everything is "tied up for Sunday." 
The wide semicircle is completely lined 
with vessels, and all would be calm and 
quiet were it not that the breezes aloft 
swell the topsails into balloons and lnake 
the little vessels below rock so uneasily 
that the quickest snap-shutter and the 
most sensitive photographic plates are 
needed to obtain distinctne::;s in the 
VIew. 
Thirty years ago the oyster business 
was conducted differently. The work of 
the oysterman was harder then. Mter 
the dredging was done, the sails were 
set and the boats were run up to Phila- 
delphia, where their cargo was disposed 
of to both dealer find consumer, as the 
case might be. 'Vhen the winters were 
too severe for this the oysters were 
loaded upon wagons and carted to mar- 
ket over the snow. Two days were re- 
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quirt.el for tlw jOlll'!H','"' TII(' tirst lIig-ht 
a stop was lIlaele at :\Tillvilh'. .\ \oIUIllC 
of c
lH'ri{'IH'('s (':1U 1)(. gatIH'l"('el froIll thp 
olel ..rawllllOtlH'rs h('l'(,:1houts. Th('" 
tt'll I
)\\' tIlt' \\ ife IUllI to rist. ('arh au;l 
g('t the 1u'pakfast for thp IIU'I; (nuel 
.. rout '('lll out o' IH,.t1 too, hOlIl{.timf'H, 
to f{'('el t1w horses: ") ho\\ t-ihc ('oule1 
lwar .. the ring-iug Ilwl tIl<' rillg-iu
 llu<I 
tht. riJIC,iJlf' of tlu' \\ ht.e1s 011 tll(' I'mow 
lOUt' at't('rtla'y left" aud su UII, 
I
l1t tho::,c' <Ian.; will ncver return. 
From Bivalve uo'w oue hv ow' tIl(' low>" 
lilH'S of cars g-o nUll hli;lg awa
' frOl
 
thc' do('ks and l'alT\" their toothsolllC 
freight t.) tho
e wl
o prohahly nen'r 
think how f-H1ch eh.liC1U'i(.s are ('uIti\"ah'el 
awl prO('U1'p(1. TIll' real fa('t uf the 
mattf:'l' is, thè oyster is the olel(.::;t thing 
kuowu, The Am1) of the dpsprt likes to 
tell nm that tIle e:ullcl is Uw ol(lest of 
OOli's ereatiolls mul t1w ('amd arts as 
if he hclien.d it. But that awkwardh 
furmeel hf'ast is au illtprloper awl 
 
fralH1. Uo to the t3hures of ancient 
ocean:::!, even where now only sauù i::; 
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S('('II ; to t 11(. spas which liw' tIl(' des('rts 
cn'J1 ; or goo to thc ro('ks which hulel ill 
('Iu.(.k tll{' ra1llpa
e of the cataract in all 
parts of the worIll. 1l1ll1 you \\ ill tiJHl fos- 
sil sllt'Hs of thc aneestors of o\"sh'rH. 
whi('h l1lust ha\(
 (levelop{'.} aucÌ dÜ.d 
t 1)('1"(' milliow... of \"('ars aao. 'r(> an. 
toilt too, that t])(' Ü(',louin 
)f the (lps('rt 
hus ll{'lll in all tIH.: gf.1lt'ratiom; "hieh 
ha.n' ('oJl1e silH"f" tIlt. timf.' of Ahraham, 
tlw custOlllH awl the llJaIllH'rH of his 
ancient kiwln.(l, \\ iUlOut chang-c. lJut 
the o\"stt'r has lw('n stilll1lore ('c,userya- 
ti,'c. ' "'hat it was in form awl appt'ar- 
alH"p (we cannut ass 'rt as to its tla,"or) ill 
those remote geoIo
ieal 
puehs is T"ery 
likp what it is nu\\", If it hac! he.en nl- 
10\\ ed to exereis(' its full power it woul11 
hase ftoolled the wOI'lf! agC's ag-u and 
thcrp woule1 hp 110 lawl in sight; for a 

ing-lc Iltatel'lwJ oyster ('au pro(luee Ri'\.ty 
million egg
 per annUlll, AllY one ('an 
calculate what that would lUean if na- 
ture did uot correct sueh overprot1ue- 
tion hy llleanR of gourmands on the cart h, 
and foes in the" ater unùer the earth. 
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By Ernst ScbottH)'. 
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 "- alive with the stir of 
manifold moyement. ecllOin
 once ITlOre 
,,'ith Í1lcreasing confusion of voices, and 
with jest and laughter and song. But 
the charm of solitude and quiet, tou, 
grew deeper as the sun went ùown, and 
wlweyer sought for them soon found 
them, upon the shady roads by the 
riyer, and among the spacious gardens 
of the hill-slopes and the suburbs. 
It was there that Call1illus sauntered, 
without aim or purpose or thought, 
abanùoning himself to the enjoyment 
of the evening. For some time he had 
been following a ruad with which he 
was unacquainted, but he paiù no heed 
to that; it led him along beneath mas- 
sive trees in tllP chequered moonlight, 
by the hank of a ,,'ide canal upon whose 
surface its shimmering column re::,te<1 
tranquilly; and su 011 into ever deeper 
seclusion; and he was well content. 
lt was only after a long while that he 
grew aware of a disturbance, and some 


SULTRY day was 
over, and the full 
moon shone down, 
clear and cool. 
Rome drew breath 
a g a in; its streets 
and squares g l' e w 


minutes still elapsed before he discov- 
ered what it was. A high gray wall 
had joined him, companionahl;y ; it ran 
by his side, half hidden by the trees and 
a couple of feet away, and it seemed 
in the twilight to he endlessly long. 
Above it were thick rows of stately 
tree-topR, distinct against the evening 
sky, and through a gap in the wall, 
which had indeed been built up again, 
but only breast-high, Camillus peered 
into impenetrable foliage. It was Yer
' 
likely a park. Farther on-fol' he hacl 
meantime been mounting a hill and 
was now upon the sUlllmit-there was a 
sharp turn in road and wall, and just at 
that FipOt he found his path barricaded 
by a pile of vast blocks of granite. In 
the stone rampart opposite, he per- 
ceived an opening, arched oyer by wide- 
spreading boughs, and giving" entrance 
to a bit of wagon road, in desperately 
bad repair. It attracted Camillus more 
through its appeal to his mood and his 
imagination, than through an)' curiosity. 
He kept straight on, and was inside 
hefore he knf'w it. :K othing was Rtir- 
l'ing there. He easily foreed his \\ ay 
through the trees and under-brush, and 
with half a dozen strides reached open 
ground. He was standing npon a ]
noll, 
from ,,-hieh his eye ranged unohstrud- 
ed. "Tith gentle undulations, the park 


...... Thi!'1 story wus printed in GcrIllullY a few yeur!" ago for limited circulution. but un Eng1il>h ver8ion 
if' uow puhli8hed for the first tim('. 



Rank into a ,'aBev, then ro
(' again 
in tilt' Hame fashil ;n, allll wa
 lost iu 
<listalll'cs that l'('rlmp
 Hl'em('cl grpaÌl'r 
than the\" ,,('re. .\luug' thp ('w'losing 
wall. as . far as the l'Ye ('oulll 1"(';lI'h to 
rig-ht U1Hl kft, awl. (.xt(,llIliug SOI11P 
<listfuH'e into the park, Wll
 n. hel.L\." 
g-ro\\th of uwlpr-woo(l, and trpps rangecl 
('los(' to'f'dlu'r. likp lL IIli\'ssi\c franH'. 
.\fh'r a littl.. this grc\\ h.ss df'u
e, 
o 
that glades lwg-an to appear, aUll (loubt- 
fnl tra('('s of pat hs; Htill fartlu'r out. tllf' 
tree;; sto()(l in isolaÌl:'ll gruups, liftc(l 
lile islmllls from thf-' If'\"el turf. Be- 
twepn tlll'lI1 hroillh'r rOillls Wl're \"isihle ; 
h('I"(' awl then', too, was the gll:'aJll of 
watpr; and e"pr
.thillg led (lown tu the 
central point of all, the hottoUl of the 
yallp.", whi('h ",('('me(l au open flower- 
ganll'n in the (liUl (lista.nce, gracefully 
laid out nrouwl a circular lakp, from 
whose' hosom a white-hasincd fountain 
linell its hug'f' hUlHflwt of spr.t)', hlus- 
soming in the ]lluonlight into a thull- 
HatHI stars. 
Bl:'nmd the bke the woolUilwl closet! 
in a.g.ain. and strptl'hed awa
' inh'rllli- 
nahly. But half-way up tlw 
,ilope it fell 
hal'k for ß littlp, HIlII Ull're, upon an 
open terraee of which only thf' edge 
cou!.l he 
een ahove the towering tree- 
top'", stOOl} a huilùillg. It was of me- 
<limll h{'ight. eon
istiug of a single story 
o.hO\"e the fuuwlatiou, sUl'lnounted hv a 
low roof; it:-. length was 
reater U;an 
its lh'pth, awl the proti1e strikingly ya- 
ri('ll, so that. a
 C'amillus gazec1 upon 
it from an ohlique Ituglp, heu.,'y sha.d- 
ows werf> rplieyed h.r hright surfar>eH. 
In thp more distant "iug thcre wa
 
a gleam of lig"ht. But e\"f'r.rthiug wa
 
]o11eh' an<1 sill:'nt, all m'oun(l. 
Ca;l1iIlus Imd no f(';ll' of intere'eption, 
allll plungell ('autiousl.\' into thl' ulHler- 
ùrush. Ii" as almost a thil'kt't, hut it 
HPelllec1 plantf'll purposel
9 in order to 
hide the wall from withiu, just a
 th(' 
wall hid it from the outside world; and 
wlH'1l he haa pr(,ssE:'Il on a little farther 
alul the moolllight fouwl its way agaiu 
duwll throug-h the tl'l
('s, hp soon r('cog- 
uiz('ll that the park hall heell plalllll'll 
tln'oughout with the ",flUle (';upful ('all'11- 
Intion whi('h hall impn.ss(.d him in hi
 
comprelll'llsin> surH'Y from the sH111mit 
of tllP kuoIl. 
\ll the more slowly, thpre- 
fon', he strolle over tll(' soft. HI
lOnthl)- 
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cut turf. kef'pin
 him!=;elf-though more 
from plpasurp in tlu' \\ otlllt.rful (.m'd,; 
of light aUl I shac It. than from Ilny pl'U- 
<lelll'e-in the slmdo\\ of tlw thiekf'st 
('hulll's of h('ps. 
ow :n)(l Hu'u he 
]m!t('( I to listen to HOIIl(' rustlc that 
11IÌght hetray hiIlI ; hut it was only a 
d('l'\' that he hall 
turtlf'(l, a bin} tlutter- 
iug from it
 HI(.(.p, a hrook gurgliug iu 
frout of him. '1'hp ()(lur of tlo,\ers 
turned ]1Ïm from his path, either to 
follo,\ aftl'r till' 111O"it (It.li('ions, or to 
a\ oid HOIlle strange, 
trong - S('f'utf.<1 
hlu
som. HometÏ1ul:'s he lingel'l.(l Ly the 
white marhlp fignres that rose to me(..t 
him hy (lark thi('kd 01' Oli('n glade, awl 
he 111)(1<1ell tu une mul another as if 
grf'eting an aC(!lUtintance. The entire 
frf'l'dolU from iuh'l'ruptiuu lluHle him SO 
forgetful of himself, that eyen wheu at 
last the clear stars ,\ ere abo\"e him, in- 
ste;u} of the canol'." of lea\'es, he l}iù 
nut pause. He walked 011 to th(. fOUll- 
tain, which ]ulll hitherto heen his un- 
('on"ieious goal, and gaze<<1 upon the 
sleepiug' Hwans, upon the hronze figures 
howing thelllseln's hf'ueath the Iwtssi\"c 
basin, and upon the yoluptuous marble 
hOllies resting like hathers Oll its brink, 
clothed with a trausparellt woof of fall- 
ing "'pra
'. 
Then his e.,-e roamed again oyer the 
rising grouJl(l in front of him, ancl rested 
upon tllP nohle arehitedul"f' ot thf' huil<1- 
ing', which he now baw llistillctly. It 
was of pure marhlp. In the central 
portion. a hl'oad flight of stairs ros(' to 
a Coriuthian porti('o of moderate (lepth, 
behind which the wall-surfåce was 
brokl-'u only In- a (1001' and "iudows. 
aud ahoye \\"a
 It low roof, whose ar- 
tistically carved parapet 
l1ppurted a 
row of shltUPS. The wingH projeeted 
promilH'utly, with plaiu wallH to whil'h 
the llee}> furrowing' of the Oyerhallgillg 
corlli('e alone ga\"e the n'qui
ite halance 
:tllll eharader; and aho\"e ('aell WiIìg' 
t11l-'re was a low gahle, whose panels were 
fiIlcll with groups of seulpture that to 
Cumillns ;o,p('uwIl pí'rlmps too erowded 
\\ ith tigures amI in too high n.li(.f for 
pl:'rfect Leauty. III like UHlnnel" helo" 
the architran'. the frollt walls "ere of 
",('\,pre proportions. hut 'H'1'(' 
o oruah.ly 
(le('oratf'll h
- mouhlillgs pilastt'r
. aIill 
half-coluums. that it \\:1S for the filhau- 
tuge of the whole that n part of this pro- 
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fusion was concealed hy the lawless yilWS, 
l'lilllhing' upwanl frOl;l the st('p
 of the 
foundation. The mÍ<ldle of eaeh wall was 
ol'cupied by a great wilHlow-sp:H'P, at 
onl'p the c('nhe alll1 the !)oillt of dppart- 
ure for the deeoratin' lill(':'
 of Hle fa(':1l1e. 
Sueh were the impressions Can;illl1
 
re('ei,.ed as he Htood dose to thf' frollt 
of the building'. For, 
inee it was the 
(.rOW11 of the whol!l ImHlst.'ape and "ell 
worth a more careful illspedion, he had 
n'ntured stillnean'r, fin.;t, proteetell hy 
the llarkl1e:::ì:::ì of the sUIToun<1ing under- 
wood as far as the lower terrace, and 
then noiselessly oyer tJw stone steps, 
up to where rows of thie!\: laurel bushes 
again t>nyelol,ed him in tlwir Rhado" s. 
He walked along the front as clot;ely as 
possible, douhly watchful now, bel'ause 
the ray of light in the n-'moter wing had 
grown clearer, reminding him, in reality 
for the first time, of his intrusiveness and 
tIH' danger in H)h-ed in it. There was 
nothing moving, there WitS no sound. 
But no terror and no force could haye 
bound him there with a stronger spell 
than did the quiet pieture which was at 
last before him, 
Two hanging lamps, dose to the win- 
dow-frame and concealed hv it, barelv 
lighted the hackground of tile chambe
r 
into which Camillus gazed, but a dear 
radiance stn'.ulled froul the1H upon the 
fluted half-colmuns at the window's sÜ1e.;, 
upon the thick vine-leaves that la
' helow 
the columns like a wreatll, clambered up- 
ward on them, and feU back in waying 
tendrils-aIlll upon the head and hust of 
a 'WOllUtn, for whom all this seemed but 
the frame. 'Yhat an image! In such 
wise would Art fm,hioIl, were Rhe ahle 
not merely to give hcr crentiolls form, 
but to breathe into them the hreath of 
life ! The figure was of more than COIll- 
mon proportions, yet the law of its 
beauty was neithf>r Hlenaerncss nor 
l11ai(lèn delicacy, but a iree, harmonious, 
noble fulnf'ss, still farther remoYf'd from 
any approach to volnptllousneHs; thf' 
magic of that vision wa
 just this: that 
one thought neither of the hud nor of the 
ripened flower, hut 
ave himself up to 
the charm of the hllrstillg hloom. Hf'r 
arIllS hung idly, the right one slightly 
farther to the front, as though her hanas 
were folded in hf'r lap; the shoul(lers, 
arching almost broadly, gave an appear- 
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ancp of Htrellgth to tll(' whole tigure; 
tIt(' white garment. of tiupst Í('xture, 
fastened npOll the right shoulder hy 
buttons of mother-of-pearl, flowed in 
trallsparput "aveH, uot so lllUl'h veiling 
as :.mpported hy it, 0\ er the right 
hreast and glide(l away u1H1er the left 
into the dark vÌIH'-leaH"s. "ïth a gcn- 
tle indinatioll forw:ln1 nUll to tlH' rig'ht, 
the slender neck mIll oYal head ro
e 
ill a lllagllifi<'t'ut (,111".e. How softly 
roulllh'd wpre tl1(' ('hill and dle<.'l\:s, how 
full awl yet delicate the (p1Ìesc{,llt lips! 
The nose, not small, hut delicately 
formcd and straight ill line, was has(.
l 
hroadly in tllf' brow. Large lids and 
1011g lashe" coyered the motionless, 
down('ast en's. The eYPbl'ows curv- 
iug slightl
; rat her towa;'(] the t'emples 
than the middle, wpre tinely marked, 
but not too prominE:'nt. 
\.hoYe them 
rose the hroad forehead, yertiealh- at 
firHt, then arching oyer to tlw ('{'own 
in almost too high a el1rye; this would 
in fact have been more noticeable, bad 
it not he{:,ll for the thiek, dark hair, 
which, sweeping low down in wa,-es half 
natural and half designed, ,,-as parted in 
the ulÌddle, ùrawn baekwan1 above the 
heautifullv moulded ears, awl tllf'n al- 
lowed to' fall in graceful tresses along 
the neck, thus leasing free only a low 
three-sided expanse of hrow-like the 
pediment of a temple. For that f:lce 
was not only veautiful because of its har- 
mony, nor only winsOllle in the geutle- 
nest; of its contour, hut it was also mas- 
terful by virtue of the intdlpet ill that 
open fOl:ehea<1, bJ' virtue uf the freedom 
and force expressed in all its íÌrnmess. 
Strange! how clear and deep those eyes 
must be; the mouth, how firmly out- 
lined, ('apable of the nlOst varied ex- 
}WeSsioll! But now it was lightly closed, 
the breath of n smile played arollnd it, 
and ga\"e to every feature-was it ldwl- 
ness, or was it. a se('ret joy?-an inex- 
pressihle ('harm. 
She stood thn:-; 1l10tionll'ss for a long 
time. Then she tnrneà sl1<l<.1enl y and 
raised her left hand to a ring \dlÌeh 
buug in the middle, hariug lwr whole 
arm as she did so, and eat('hillg with 
her right hand the falling garment. 
.. It is late; you must go to hp(l, 
Emilia!" She drew the 11(':l\"\', <lark cur- 
tain, and it closel1 behind he'r. 
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TIIF. home of Camillus was in Greece. 
His father, Hyuunu'('hus, had heen the 
only r('mailling R('ion of one of the fore- 
most Homan familieR, with ricL natural 
endowments, excellently reared, and 
earl
" (listingui
hed at thf' imperial court 
hv tllf' friewlship of Tiherins himself, as 
,,:ell [\,
 bv the most honorable commis- 
sions in w the service of the state. The 
return he made for these was neither 
quite upright nor wholly lIDRelfish, and 
it wa
 his own ambition and thirst for 
action, far more than any recollection of 
ancient Homan virtue, that led him to 
join the party of the opposition. At 
first he served it secretly; later on, 
when be was equipped "ith full mili- 
taQ' power for the purpose of quieting 
an imperilled province, he fulfilled his 
t:lsk most brilliantly; but, after an ab- 
Rence of Rome years from Home, he 
thought the time had arrived for risk- 
ing something in bis own cause, and he 
refused to obey the or(lers that recalled 
him to Home 
llCI to new honorH. He 
h:l.(l reckoned wrongly, for his friends 
were unprepared, and his own fóllowers 
were fewer than he had expected; but 
Tiberius contented himself with han- 
i"hing for life his impotent antagonist, 
anù did not eyen confiscate his estates. 

ymmachuR wa!i still }'oung, but for tbe 
time being he madf' no effort to bring 
upon himself a severer punisbment. He 
travelled, at first; then, as be grew 
weary of the Ruryeillance of the emper- 
or's secret police, he settled down in 
Athens, buried bimself deeply, after Or 
fashion new to him, in Greek science 
and art, and finally be did not hesitate 
to Hell his Roman possessions, and in- 
stead to become one of the greatest 
landholders in \..t tica. His choice was 
d
ciaet! by his love for a highly ClÙ- 
tivateù Athenian 'Woman, who, herself 
a gifted artist, had been really the 
first to introduce him to the study of 
the ancients. Their married life re- 
mainet! throughout a noble one. ''''hen 
ß. son was born to them, it was true that 
Ronw rose potently again before the 
father's spirit, from out a yanished and 
fQrO'otten past, and that old desires and 
enfeavors, which could now aftèct his 
posterity only, stirred once more within 
VOL. X.-:-)l 
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him. But theRe had to be deferred to a 
distant future that never came; after a 
few years Symmachu8 died, and from 
the first instant of the boy'!; lifo his 
mother reared him, for hi
 own aims 
and for hers, for Greece and art; for 
that art which she considered almost 
the solo one, certainly the highe,;t and 
the most distinctly Greek, namel)", that 
of sculpture. 
The motber had been guided b)' a 
happy instinct, and the bo)"'s inclina- 
tions, directed by 80 light a hand that he 
felt perfect freedom of movement, were 
soon justified by his youthful achieve- 
ments. But even without the wÜ;(I 
foresight exercised by his mother, his 
own intelligence was too broadl.r recep- 
tive to allow him to confine himself oYer- 
hastily and exclusively to the art which 
he had chosen; and when he seemed 
sufficiently mature, his mother silenced 
her own heart and permitted him, by a 
course as welcome to him as it was pain- 
ful to herself, to Bhow the stuff he "as 
made of. He passed a long year in 
foreign countries, trayelling, observing, 
learning, but without especial reference 
to his own profession. Such had been 
his "OW, and he kept it, until he thoug-ht 
that he hacl been absent long enough, 
and an awakening 
ense of preb
ure, 
making him feel that any more time 
spent in enjoyment would be wasted, 
forced him homeward. He had oppor- 
tunity to prove to his proud mother that 
his skill of hand had not suffered, and 
that his talent ha.d gained by the tem- 
perate discipline of his year of travel; 
then with a peaceful heart she left him 
to bimself, and followed her husband to 
the gra,e. 
Camillu8 had brought back" ith him 
two things which, 
ooner than he 
wotÙd have thought posdible, helped 
him oyer this period of heav
' trial, 
and changed hiH thoughts of the heloved 
dead to gentle memories: first, the fig- 
ures of his imagination, which e,er at 
tended him, unhidden and not to be 
rebuffed, anù fit which he gn.zetl until 
they became tangible subjects, demand- 
ing from him Rn arti<.;tic form; while 
the second was something that dawned 
on him at the end of his tra-çels, when, 
in obedience to his mother's wish('
, 
he had p
id a tl
.ing ,isit to Home. 
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Therp the youthftÙ spirit of his father 
came over him, and instantaneously he 
formed the firm resol ye to devote all 
]1Ïs energies to the task of winning back 
the lightly-lost right of citizenship in 
the one city he revered, and of making 
Rome the gainer by this gift of himself 
to her. He spent the next few years 
in arduous labor and strict seclusion; 
AtÌlens heard of her much-discussed 
citizen only through her masters and 
connoisseurs, whose criticism Camillus 
asked for when he thought he had done 
well, and listened to more eagerly than 
to their praise. Then he selected a few 
of the choicest of his own productions, 
as well as the most valuable of all the 
treasures of antique al't his father had 
collected, and betook himself to Rome. 
He withheld his name, 'as at the time 
of his first visit to the city, more from 
pride than prudence; for he hoped 
to make one for himself before any 
tidings from Athens revealed his iden- 
tity. Kevel'theless, he made a confidant 
of 
 an old friend of his father named 
l\Iarius, who, after some good-natured 
scepticism, gave him sympathy, zeal in 
his cause, and before long a home. Or 
rather, 1\Iarius made over to him, under 
the pretext of a sale, a large, conven- 
ient, and splendidly furnished house 
near the Forum, and there Camillus 
established himself, his studio, and his 
treasures. Though Camillus knew noth- 
ing of it, his friend's tongue was so clev- 
erly busy in his behalf that it soon pro- 
cured him the patronage that he desired, 
and indeed a celebrity such as he had 
not desired at all; at the titne of our 
story Caruillus had already become more 
or less the fashion, in spite of his few 
weeks of residence, and the cultivated 
circles of Rome began to bestow upon 
him a boundless admiration. There 
were some among the critics-of whom 
there were but few at best-who, while 
acknowledging Inost deferentially the 
artist's talent, nevertheless found this 
fault with hinl : that he was too young 
for the highest achievement; that 
though he had a clear insight into the 
nature of his art, it must be admitted 
that the repose and simplicity of his 
creations were themselves, thus far, 
merely an art-product gained by se- 
vere discipline and self-criticism, lJut 
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endangered by his predisposition for 
energetic representation, for dramatic 
effect. Camillus took the ('cnsure in 
good part, but old 1\IariuH was annoJed, 
and did not rest until he had managed, 
by means of a visit of the iml)erial court 
to Cmnillus's studio, coupled with the 
more gracious than dÜ;cerning prai:-;e of 
the emperor Claudius himself, to make 
the sculptor secure against any further 
attacks. 
rhe emperor, mOl'eoYer, had 
been pleased to take this OPI)ortunity to 
inquire about the ancestry of the young 
artist, a question which l\Iarius had not 
foreseen. Camillus preferred to give 
his name, but his story nlade no un- 
favorable impression-perhaps no im- 
pression whatever-upon Claudius, and 
the sun of favor was cloudless as before. 
For Camillus this was a pleasant exper- 
ience, but 1\Iarius grew tranquil ouly 
after finding that the emperor had really 
not thought of the young lUall again- 
yet this again was not exactly what he 
had wished. 


It was the evening after this interview 
that Cmnillus met with his solitary ad- 
venture. How he nlade Lis exit from 
the park and reached home cannot be 
told; Camillus himself did not know. 
But it was clear, bright daylight, and 
Varro, the faithful olù butler, looked 
with astonishment and solicitude upon 
the singularly agitated face of his mas- 
ter, informing him that already at that 
early hour several visitors had called 
to present their compliments. Camillus 
only nodded, and went to his sleeping 
apartments; and then the old man, ap- 
proaching frOlll time to time, heard him 
striding restlessly up anù down. To- 
ward evening Camillus came out, seated 
himself absent-mindedly at the table 
which Varro almost shoved ill his way, 
let himself be served ,vithout either 
eating or drinking, and remained dumb 
when Varro announced in a melancholy 
voice what great personages he had heen 
obliged to send a,yaythat day on account 
of his master's illness; then at sunset he 
started swiftly from the house, as on the 
day before. From this m::cursion, also. 
he did not return until morning, with 
gloomy disappointment uI)on his face, 
and exhauste<l with his ,aill search. 
'Vhen he had fallen fast asleep, Varro 



ran to hiH 01.1 Jnnstflr, who had calle.} 
Dlore thnn once the previouHdny ,\ith no 
better S1lccess than other yisitors, and 
to1<l his story. 11ariuH hit at onc(' upon 
the mo
t prohahlc c
pIanatiun, D1a(le 
it p 'rfe('tl,y clear to Vnrro, cOIlllllilllùeù 
him to he .1i-';('l'{'et, mHl then as HOOB as 
possihl(' m:uln a yisit to his JOlIllg- fricIHl. 
Uamilll1s shuuk his head. " It is not 
thut," hc said, awl sig-he.l. \TariuH was 
(.ontitlent, hut l-òiBce his urg'('Jl('Y Ic.l to 
nothing' C
{' 'pt further shaking of the 
h('a(l, he good-natur '.lly g-a\e oyer at 
last with a fatherly warniug-. Camillm; 
thanked him, cxcusetl himself, and dis- 
appeared as ùefore. 
He acted in the same way upon the 
morrow awl the ne"(t Hnc('('('tlillg days. 
All at once, after that, he kept closely 
to the house again, but was no more 
companionaùle than before. He went 
out only to avoid visitors; ordinarily 
he locked him
;('If in, cOIllmunicated in 
monosyllaùles and as seldom aR possible 
with the seryants-honest Varro not ex- 
cepted-ha(l the gr('atest difii('ulty in 
keeping' his temper o,er the conjectures 
of 
Iarius, and stood idle and absent- 
minded hefOl'e his Imlf-finishe<l statnes. 
It was only after a long time that a sort 
of balance was restored; he grew gentler 
and sunnier, but no more communica- 
tive, and he lived in closer retirement 
than ever, protecting his privacy with 
bolt and har. The report went abroad 
oV'cr Home, meanwhile, that the cmper- 
or's yiRit hat1 turned the artist's hrain ; 
and the position of l\faril1H was difficult. 
:Finally, the ecccntricityof his protr.gé 
becamc too much for even him, and 
tllf're was a quarrel. 
The occasion was as follows: Ono 
morning :\1arius appeared with an im- 
portant expression upon his face at the 
housc of Camillus, whom hp Htartled 
again uut of idle brooding. 
.. But now, my youngster! "he cried, 
" what will JOU gin' for my He\\ s ?" Aud 
he went ún to say that he was ('ommiH- 
sioned to allnoun
e a ,isit from thc prin- 
("('ss Julin that afternoon; it was her 
wish to inspect hy hers('1f HIe artist't:; 
studio. "Of course JOU haV'e heard 
f'nough ahout her? " 
"
ot th(' least thing, Raid Camil- 
Ius, ' 
"Xo? 
rhcn I congratulate J"ou. You 
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nre about to make an cxtraordinary ac- 
quainhllce." 
" Hardly; I shall not be at home." 
"'Inn, are JOu r('a.ll
y out of Jour 
Sl'n
 'H 't" eriec1 )IariuR. "In the first 
place, that will not do! and hesideH- 
tl1<'ro is no use ,\ a-.;ting any onliuary 
commOll-SenSE' upon Ol1e of ) ou fello\\ s, 
hut "e 'an appeal to uni, ersal human 
illstindH, eh 
-I tell JOu, Camilhu;, 8 
morc heautif ul \\ 011 I1lll than thiH ,J uIif\ 
,ou ha\ e never fiCt'U in all ,'our life! " 
.. Camillus 
ave a melancholy smile. 
" 1 know what I IUn HtLJiug--\\ith all 
deferencc to the taste JOU nro <1en-lop- 
Í11g hy ) our nightly study of DlOdcls. 
)1y dear fellow, I am more than half 
minded to let JOu ('ome to grief, for the 
vcr\" miHchief of it; YOU have desen"e(} 
it ; but the 8takes are too high. ""hat is 
more, this Julin. has not oulv 8 marvel- 
lOlls beauty, hut she is cleve;', ecc('ntric, 
and she has a genuine taste for )"our art. 
Listen to me. She is a niece of the 
enllwror; not iudee<l of the npan'st 
kiu, hut he idolizes her and has uttE'rIy 
spoiled her, does her pleasure in ever
'- 
thing, and lets her wiud him around her 
little finger. "ïth all that, she 1llakPH 
scarcely n. pretence of concealing how 
little she cares for him and for society 
in general. At first she lived at court, 
and there grew to he' twenty-three or 
four yearH old, without gi\ ing all
"body 
the slighteiìt opportunity of hinting any- 
thing against her e
cept the most l1n- 
hear(l-of pride-you know what that 
means-or perhaps you do not--that the 
women of the imperial court-well-are 
no exception to our general rule. But 
this Julia-hauds oft'! At last she 
got it into her hea(l that court life was 
insipid, beneath her dignity; and even 
the emperor eonltl not hold h('r! She 
now livcs elltirl'lv alone, HO that Claud- 
ius himself is al;llo:it afraid to disturb 
her, awl that must he an <,xtrnordinary 
oe('u,siou upon \\ hieh ",h(" lebt anyone 

et a glimpse of her. 'l'here have been 
plenty uf Lenevoknt inter}Jretatiolls; 
hut I am con,ince<l therE' is nothing 
worse hphind it than her 0\\ n c:lpri('(' ; 
atHl eV'en that has changed, for nIl this 
happ('ne<l a 
 enr a
o, X 0\\ you can un- 
<lcr
talld t II(' honor pai<1 you; to-mor- 
row Hom ' \\ ill Le full of it, and YOU will 
1c reinstated in eV'cryùody's cn
 v." 
.... .' 
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"I am in no position to make UHe of 
this favorable opportunit.y, and I heg 
you, :\Iarius, to excuse nle." 
.. "But how, my dearest fellow? " 
"Pardon me, old friend. Though I 
cannot give you a detailed explanation, 
it is just now Ï1npossible for me to see 
people; least of all such a woman as you 
have described. Tell her whatever you 
think best, and do not spare me." 
" Good; she shall hear that you have 
certainly gone mad," replied 1\larius, 
with the dry tone of suppressed passion; 
and then he broke out, find poured over 
Camillus such a flood of rage, that the 
latter parted from him without saying 
a. word. 


ill. 


NOR did he return; and 1\Iarius was 
alone with old Varro at the door when, 
rather late in the afternoon, the great 
lady and her attendant descended from 
the'litter. Julia recognized l\Iarius, for 
whom she had always felt a liking, and 
gave him a friendly greeting. 
"And where is the master of the 
house? He is a friend of yours, is he 
not? " 
::\larius stammered an excuse, as well 
as he could: the unlucky artist had not 
been at home; was not even in the city, 
when 1\larius had endeavored to give 
him the message. How deeply he would 
regret the favor he had missed! 'V ould 
the artist be granted permission to sue 
for pardon himself? He, l\larius, bad 
sent someone out in search of him, and 
had waited until it bad grown too late to 
inform the princess of his disappearance. 
"It is well that we do not come on 
his account," said Julia, smiling. " Of 
course you can serve as guide yourself?" 
l\Iarius opened the door that divided 
the entrance hall from the ground-floor. 
The latter, built in a great square 
around the courtyard, which was open 
to the sky and decorated artistically 
with growing plants and fountains, 
consisted mainly of an arcade with 
apartments, separate and in suites, 
opening into it. Space and light Wf're 
most happily utilized to give the ex- 
hibited works of art their fullest possi- 
ble effect; each one was approaclHthle 
from every side, separated from those 
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ne
t to it by a considerable interval, 
either by one of the central columns or 
by a drapery that supplied a back- 
ground of the requisite color. Camil- 
Ius bad disposed of bis own produc- 
tions in the side rooms, the doors of 
which bad been replaced by curtains. 
Julia was delighted with this ar- 
rangement, and listened carefully to the 
historical elucidations which 'l\Iarius 
gave learnedly and glibly as they stood 
before the antiques. She gave herself 
up with keen and intelligent enjo:rment 
to the beauty of these things, and then 
she spoke with true appreciation of 
Camillus himself. It happened before 
long that, in drawing aside another our- 
tain, sbe found, instead of a statue, a 
door she cOlùd not open. 
" 1\laster Camillus must keep bis 
loveliest statue bidden bere," she said, 
and passed on. Marius shook the fast- 
ened door, called V arro, and asked him 
to open it. 
" I believe, sir, certainly, that Camil- 
Ius has been working here, but upon 
something that ought not yet to be 
seen. " 
"He will allow us to see it," replied 
l\lari us. 
"And each time," continued Varro, "be 
carefully locks and unlocks the door him- 
self. Even I have never glanced in there." 
"But you have another key? " 
"To be sure," said the butler, "but 
it has not been used for a long time, 
and whether I can find it-" 
"See that you do find it, without 
further objection," answered l\larius, 
authoritatively. 
Back caIne the old man, therefore, 
before many minutes, and shoved aside 
the inner bolt. 1\larius announced to 
the princess, who had been meanwbile 
admiring an antique faun near by, that 
the rOO1n was open. Out of good-na- 
ture, and not to disappoint her zealous 
guide, she went back with him, and 
en teredo Yet scarcely had she taken 
two steps forward, when she cried 
"Emilia!" as if in great alarm, and 
caught at the half-open door. Her at- 
tendant hastened toward her, and still 
more quickly and not less dumfounded, 
came l\larius. But Julia, covered with 
deep blushes, thrust him violently back. 
pulled Emilia over the threshold, and 



closed and bolted the door. " Look 
there I" she cried, trembling with an 
almost uncontrollablí' e'\.citcment. 
The room was in ffict Camillus's 
studio, though it had not long been 
used for that purpose, since only a few 
tools lay scnttcred ahout, and there was 
but n. single statue-a wondrous one-of 
nmrble. It stood in the middle of the 
room, upon such a high base that one 
had to look up to it a little. 1'ho 
cireuIn.r pedestal supported an elliptical 
shell with gently upward curving Hides, 
or better, a culyx, formed of broad 
overhanging leaves arranged in a simple 
wreath; and upon this rested the life- 
size bust of a woman, just as Call1illus 
had seen her on thn.t night, and Ullceas- 
ingly ever since, in all the scarcely 
veiled beauty of the original. The work 
was almost completed, and a marvellouH 
resem blance it bore to the woman who 
stood before it. 
She had grown pale again; with mis- 
giving and confusion she looked almost 
appealingly at Emilia, who also re- 
mained silent, but at last said, softly: 
II How was that possible! " 
" Iwally, how is that possible?" re- 
})eatecl Emilia. "'Yhen baM he seen you 
like that? " 
"'Vhen like that? 'Vhen has he 
seen me at all?" cried Julia, crimson- 
ing' again at the incolll:5iderate q
estion. 
U But I know! " 
"You know, Julia?" 
" Hush! And he sholl atone for his 
insolence! " 
Both were silent once more, while 
J u1ia Htared angrily at the floor. Em- 
ilia, however, gazed steadily at the 
statue, except that now and then she 
compared it quietly with the princess. 
II How beautiful!" she saitI, at last. 
Julia threw one rehuking glance upon 
the impertinent maid; then allowed 
another and a more searching one to 
glide over to the marble and remain 
tixed there ; fixed so long that her eye 
lost its angry fire, bel' compressed lips 
rela.xed, and she uncon
cioUE:ily repeated 
Emilia's words, II It is beautifuL" 
Emilia took this as the signal for Cfi- 
thusiaBtic praise. Julia let her talk, 
half lil:!tened to her, and meanwhile con- 
tinued her inspection, pausing' here UlIll 
there to give heed to an indefinable feel- 
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ing, which rose and ,'anished again. 

'ho charm of the unexpedf'<l homage 
gradually becamc so fascinating and so 
delicious, that it was not until a long 
time after Emilia had ceased chatter- 
ing" that the princess tmid, hesitatingly: 
"'Ye luust go." Once more Hhe IORt 
herself in a current of thought that 
gn.ve her eye a mYHteriou:-; expression; 
fin(l then Hhe glanced kef.uly at her at- 
tendant, awl nodded: "l
nough for the 
present. Now think quick and invent a 
Htory for old l\larius. For, listen," she 
sai<l, stopping, with a. threatening ring 
in her voice, "no one must know what 
has happened." 
They found the t\\O men outside, 
waiting at a respectful distance. Em- 
ilia closet! the door carefully, and ex- 
plained to )Iarius, in a low"voice, that 
in entering the smaller room, the prin- 
cess had stumbled, and that it had taken 
all this time for her to recover herself 
and to rearrange her somewhat disor- 
dered attire. )[ariuslooked o'er ather, 
acknowledged with a dutiful bow this 
draft upon his credulity, and approach- 
in
 Julia, expressed with tlH utmost po- 
liteness his regret for the accident. 

he had at once rene" ed her scrutiny 
of the sculptures, and now made no an- 
Rwer whatever. .Apparently her mood 
had entirely cha.nged: to the old mas- 
ters she gave only a distracted atten- 
tion, but more narrowly than before she 
searched for a certain something in the 
productions of Camillus himself. But 
she found nothing, anù could no longer 
force herself to follow )larius farther. 
Under the plea of weariness, she re- 
quested hinl tu colI her servants, and 
quickly took her departure. Upon the 
threshold she turned once Illore to :\Ia- 
rIUS. 
"I do not know what Emilia may ha, e 
told you; undoubtedly, it was" some 
equivo"cation that COtÙ<.Ì not ho.yf' de- 
ceived you. I have seen something in 
that room which has 1lluch-surprispd 
me. I desire that no other person what- 
ever Hhalliook in there; thi
 [ beg of 
you and pledge you by your honor. 
Be indifferent to mv reasons, and to 
the whole fifl
1Ír. B)" the bye, ClLmil- 
lUH Hhould hu, e no Hllspicion ; I do not 
wish to wound him. You "ill ans,"er 
for Jour 8ernmt '?" 
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Under the assurances of )IariuK, she 
entered the litter, followed by l
lllilia, 
and eaeh one of the four sank into silent 
thought. 
After a while Julia said: "Do JOU 
know how I came to recognize the attire 
in which Camillus has represented me? 

ome weeks ago-there was a full moon 
at the tillle-I stood at the window in 
thf\ park, both lamps burning in front 
of me. It was bed-time, and I was tak- 
ing a final glance at the l11irror. I 
looked like that. I was pleased with 
the picture myself, and grew absorbed 
in gazing at it. He must have stood 
directly opposite. But how had he 
gained an entrance?" 


'Yhen Camillus returned, :l\Iarius ad- 
dressed him laconicall;v. " The princess 
Julia has been here. I have tried to re- 
pair your folly, have made excuses for 
you, and have asked permission for you 
to tender further excuses yourseJf- 
But thel'e will be no need of that," he 
went on, as Camillus frowned; "there 
was nothing said about you, and only 
a little about your work; and the prin- 
cess had enough of it when she was half 
through." 
"It was well, then, that I was not 
present," said Camillus, coolly. 
" I only hope," concluded l\Iarius, in a 
similar tone, "that the matter will not 
result unpleasantly for you." 
"Have patience a few days 111 ore, 

Iarius ; for I am going back to 
Greece. " 


IV. 


UPON tbe following day, Camillus was 
summoned to wait upon the princess, 
and as it was impossible to decline 
such an invitation, he oLeyed. Julia 
soon knew bel' own mind, or thought 
she did, at least. She nlust make the 
acquaintance of this Camillus. If she 
was disappointed in him, she would in- 
form him of her discovery, and com- 
mand bim either to destroy the bust, 
or to give her possession of it. How- 
ever, if he was what she fancied him to 
be- 
And sbe gave a free rein to this 
fancy, until it mastered her and led her 
far afield. She had never met a man 
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who could satisfy her fastidious taste, 
hut ncvertheless she longed to find one, 
and she had meditated often and deeply 
enough upon the manner of man he 
must be: different, very different from 
Camillus, as for a day past she had fan- 
cied the latter; but with astonishing- 
swiftness she had COIne to prefer this 
new conception, and it now seemed to 
her that her lover must be like that, shy 
and yet bold, manly and withal a child; 
in a word endowed with a genuine artist 
nature. Her dear mind, practical even 
in its pleasures, busied itself at once with 
the necessary means to her end, and for 
that very reason deceived her about this 
preconceived passion. She would have 
been amazed, had she been able to ob- 
serve herself as impartially and criti- 
cally as she was wont to observe others. 
Emilia noticed how changed she seemed 
in the course of a few hours; how im- 
petuous, wilful, lovable, girlish-albeit 
scarcely bashful-she had grown! 
There were a few preliminary ques- 
tions to be settled. Emilia was taken 
into confidence and made use of as far 
as seemed necessary; as for the l'est- 
she might draw whatever inferences she 
pleased. 'Vould it be well to introduce 
Camillus at once to the nocturnal witch- 
ery of the park? No, that would haye 
spoiled the surprise, for Emilia had had 
time and opportunity for secret inqui- 
ries, and the sagacity of the two women 
was not at fault in concluding that Ca- 
milIus's first visit had been his last. How 
could Julia best meet him, without los- 
ing too much, since so much had already 
been offered him? At last she resolved 
to assume the self-contained, calm dig- 
nity which befitted her as a princess, 
and which, as she well knew, would still 
allow her womanhood to assert its right. 
'Vhat was most essential, namely, a pre- 
text for all this, she had found soon 
enough: she would entrust the sculpt- 
or with some commissions, and together 
they could determine upon the subject!:!. 
There was but one embarrassment: 
J nlia had altogether too prominent a 
rôle in her little comedy to allow 1m' 
the full enjoyment of the spectacle. 
Here she envied Emilia. The latter 
proposed that Camillus Hhould be re- 
ceived. in the great hall of 1uirrors, but 
Julia rejected the idea; it would only 



disturh the freedom of her own movc- 
mClltH; the morc Hl1e saw of hen;elf, the 
lesH would she 
N
 of Ca.millus; u.nd 
more than nIl, it "aH in horriLl.)' poor 
tnHte. 
At any rate, ,.,he did not fa.il to fmb- 
jt'et hiIn to a. eriti('al in
pcction while lw 
WitH waitin
 for her. 'Yhen she found 
that thm; far hc had not di
appointed 
her faney, Hhf' ma.an IH'r appparance, not 
without It cprtain Rha.me at the mhan- 
tag-û she 11:1.(1 taken uf his unwarincbH. 
The surprise was perfectly successful, 
11.11<1 the <1Üwomfiture of Ca.miHuH waH 
pitiful to sce. He too had becn study- 
ing' a rt,le, or had at least exercised some 
control over himself in suffering this 
unwpl('ome illtl'rI"uption of his indolent 
melancholy, and in n.ttempting a some- 
wbat nlOre courtly bearing; and now a 
single instant made short work of his 
ncw composure, of his old depression, 
and of the lllan himself! He stared at 
the princess with wiùe eJes and open 
mouth, as if ho had lost his senses; 
"hen she aaarc8sCtl him, "Camillus, the 
Ron of SJ mmachus ?" he said absolutely 
nothing-; and when she added-awk- 
wanHy enough, for this prcvious prep- 
aration "as quite contrary to her own 
manner-" Tho young master, whose 
genius ana fame have ranked him with 
the :meients," he replied, "Yes." 
Thereupon cnsued a rather insipid 
con,.ersatioll, in which Julia asked rather 
disconnected questions, ana Camillus 
mn.tle more or less ridiculous answers. 
She regretted not finùing him at honle 
on hf'r reeeut visit; he cried out that 
liP had been a fool! She expressed a 
wish thn.t he might execute some COlll- 
missions for her; anù for ,"cry rapture 
he coul<l mn]ce no aDHwer at all. She 
l1lputioned her park, in which these 
!:,tatues were to ho placed, and hc inter- 
ruptetl: "I am aC(luainted with it!" 
Ii waR fortun:Lte that he was in no 
pÜ!'-lÌtioIl to hee(1 what he was Haying, 
and that he ha.d in Julia such a \\011- 
informed auilitor. Emilia was listcn- 
ing- near hy, with Homewlmt malieious 
plpa
ure ; to any othcr person the situ- 
ation would have seemed scarcely ex- 
plicahle, Jet cerb,iuly ahsurd. J uli
 her- 
sclf, aH soon a
 her curiosity and her 
deli
ht in punishing him had LCt'l1 fulI
 
sa.tistiell, founù it uncomfortable nnù n. 
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tritJp tccliou},. SIlO offcrf'd to sho\\ Ca- 
millus the art-treasure" "ith whi('h she 
wus surrounded - for UIA most part 
Greek sculptures dating- from the choic- 
est periods-and she hersclf lul the "a
.. 
At lnst, therefore, C'1millus hac] oppor- 
tunity to gain po..;session of himself, or 
at lea'\t to reach gt.ound ,,,here he was 
accustomed, unconsciously ana neces- 
sarily, to move fref'ly. He Roon fOUIlI1 
his tonguc n.gain, and at first expressing 
his opinion in response to her inquiry, 
then led on by her gentle contradiction. 
he finn.lIy took ancI kf'pt tho leac1 in COI1- 
yersation. His words came faster and 
faster, in an cver more impetuous flow; 
the presence of the woman he loyed, 
which till now hacl caught his hreat h 
away as with a storm, became an Cll- 
kin(Uing breeze beneath whoc:;e force hia 
enthusiasm rose like a flame, feel by the 
beautiful works of art hefore him; and 
both women hung upon his flashing 
eye, Ilis glowing cheeks, and eloquent 
lips with an interest in "hieh, as in his 
own ardor for his theme, there was a 
marked personal element. Julia, cold 
as she wa.s, turned "ith Rparkling eyeR 
and pressed Emilia's hand. CmniHns 
paused when he grew aware of their 
silence, and apologized. But the dar- 
ing consciousness of power, which had 
carriell him beyond himself, sank only 
enough to leave him in a new Imppinet-.s 
and perfect self-confidence, and he 
talked on without emùarrassment. Ju- 
lia found this une
 pected aItûration of 
manner almost more attractive than the 
powerful flight of his imaginn.tion. She 
joined in eagerly, and the convcrsation, 
hitherto so one-silled. became a s\\ ift 
-almost a ('onfidential-interchange of 
opinions. Then ,Julia. reverte(] to ber 
wish, which Hhe now e
pn'ss('cl as a sin- 
cere entreatv. Hhe desired him to ex- 
ecute two ;yorks: the fir
t--destinca 
for a particularly favoraùle position in 
her park-to represeut a conflict hf'- 
tween n man and wild animal, such n.s 
Rhe hat 1 latch' seen in the arpna; and in 
the second piace, there was in thiH yery 
park a lmilding, and within the bl1ilc1- 
ing a rooUl, for which she hllcllong lJe('n 
HPcking a worthy content. It ought to 
he a work of art of the most nohle sh Ie, 
and at the same time of definite c1iar- 
u.ctel'; ..;ho herself had conceived anJ 
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grown attached to the idea of a dying 
Lucretia, onl
' there had been no artist 
to "hose genius she might safely en- 
trust the task. ""'ould Camillus be the 
one? He must come out the next day 
and bring his answer. 
Camillus asked why he could not give 
his promise at once, but she insisted 
upon what sh
 termed a time for reflec- 
tion, and he gladly assenteù. 


v. 


THIS second visit lasted longer than 
the one of the day before. Outside 
the villa, as well as within it, there were 
many noteworthy things to be seen. 
They walked through the park, taking 
many a roundabout way-it seemed to 
CamiHus not of such infinite extent 
as before, but so much more lovely- 
and at last Julia led back her guest 
to the room of the dying Lucretia. It 
was a small, solita.ry apartment, of circu- 
lar shape, the walls decorated with se- 
vere simplicity, and overhead a cupola 
through which the daylight poured in 
a full stream. At a word from Julia, 
curtains were drawn, toning down the 
sunshine to a solemn twilight. Then 
she brought some tablets, upon which 
she had attempted to sketch her idea 
of the subject. Camillus looked care- 
fully at the skilfully executed drawings, 
and shook his head. 
" I should call this the work of a dil- 
ettante," he said, "with undoubted in- 
dependence of conception, but working 
within that limit beyond which alone lie 
all the greater efforts of our art; some 
one inspired with serious purpose to give 
a worthy expression to his imaginations, 
and gifted with a happy faculty for draw- 
ing. You will pardon my frankness, 
p:rincess ?" 
"I had supposed," replied Julia, 'with 
some sensitiveness, "that these efforts- 
this one at least-and this-did not de- 
serve such severe criticism." 
"It was honestly meant, and so was 
my praise. It may be that I am wrong; 
but ever since you first proposed this 
subject yesterday, a conception of it has 
come to me, so definite and exclusive 
from the very outset, that it has only 
grown clearer and firmer, anù that 
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now-as is always the way with us-I 
should be blind and deaf even toward a 
better one." 
"These drawings could not be that, 
of course," said Julia, and handed them 
to Emilia as if she were getting rid of 
something unpleasant. "No, no, I mu 
not angry. You shall follow your own 
idea; that is exactly what I wish, anù 
I promise not to disturb you by any 
impatience. I shall fiud opportunity 
enough in some other way," she added, 
smilingly, "to take revenge for your 
rudeness. You IllUst grant me one thing 
-for I have foi'gotten to say that this 
work must not be done at Jour house, 
but here; I am as jealous for your 
plan as for IllY own; it is after all my 
production, of which I anl proud and 
which shall exist for Ilie alone; and I 
will not have it profaned by the pres- 
ence of those who might conle unasked. 
Permit Ille and no one else, if you will, 
now and then to watch the progress of 
the work-not often; and I promise 
you once III 0 re, that you will not be 
troubled by a single word. How could 
I be so obstinate !" 
It was hard for Camillus to reply, 
and Julia ended me:nily: "Let us try. 
You shall be master here in eyery sense." 
Some wonderful weeks followed. AI:) 
fast as tongue could carry it, the report 
of the liaison between princess and ar- 
tist was spread abroad through Rome; 
it was the inexhaustible theme of con- 
versation in the higher as well as the 
lower circles of society; and one could 
scarcely have comprehended why such 
an uproar should be made over an oc- 
currence so commonplace as to be con- 
sidered harmless, had it not been that 
especial emphasis was everywhere laid 
upon the moral of the story, namely, 
that the most rigid virtue - or to use 
a word then Inore intelligible to Ro- 
mans-the loftiest p1'ide-would at la
t 
find its master. 
The imperious spirit of Julia was con- 
tent to let people talk, louù or low, as 
they liked; but she wished to guard 
Camillus from contagion, and some pre- 
cautions must be taken. 'Yhen Clauù- 
ius himself made inquiries of his niece, 
she simply asked hiIn for the honor of a 
visit to her villa. He made his appear- 
ance there, admired what was not yet 



sufficiently finished to be worthy of ad- 
miration, awl through this sanction si- 
lew'e(] the sca.ndal, or at least subchH.d 
it to fln undertone, and that was enough. 
His coming again a few times was un- 
avoiùahle, aud so waH Call1illu
's attend- 
anco at court; hut this was accom- 
plished with simply a slight loss of time. 
Every renminin
 instant Ca.milll1!
 de- 
voted to his work awl to his love. 
'These grew apace, and resemblec.l 
each other even in this: that a deep si- 
leIlcc rei
ne<1 over both. But how was 
Cu.milluH able at present to create such 
an image of peace aitel. the storm? he, 
whose soul was a glowing flood, nlCIt- 
ing with its 
ilent pressure the shell 
of hcr timid re, erence ? Could he 
doubt that Julia, calm as she appeared 
-and she was calm in her way, because 
she f('It certain of her own inclination 
and of his, and of every favor of cir- 
cumstance-could he ùoubt that some- 
thing stronger than caprice, something 
more intimate than mere friendship, 
drew her toward him? But he asked 
no questions, either of her or of him- 
self, not because the question would be 
frightened fram his lips by the brilliancy 
of her princely rank, but because his own 
feeling was so young, and with all itA 
power so naïve as )'('t, that the mere 
presentiment of her affection was enough 
for him. 'Vhether she knew of his love 
 
and what would come of it all ?-these 
were questions of which he thought still 
less; he bore in his heart a sun which 
was as 
'et but in the early sky of a day 
that it would fill with light. 
'They sa.w each other daily. ,As early 
Wi possible, Call1illus entered the villa, 
where he disturbed no one. Toward 
mid-da.y came a gentle knoek at the 
door of his working-room, the signal 
that J uHf!. was going to dinner. She 
had asked him if he would not give her 
his company; and after that t1H'Y found 
themselves together at the ta.ble. Emi- 
lia was the only other person present ex- 
cept an occasional guest, by whose })res- 
ence, when it was unavoidable, Julia did 
not let herself be annoyed, although 
l\Iurius, whom she requested Camillus to 
bring whenever he wÜ:ihed, was the only 
guest she was glad to see. The ruen.fs 
'yere enjo
'ed leisurely, and then the 
httle company t:)catteroo again, and Ca- 
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milius went on with his work. Late in 
the afternoon Julia was wont to ,.isit 
Lim. f::)he watched him quietly, heard 
him explain the technical side of his 
employment and "h'1t was literally 
U art" in it, but refrained cardully, as 
Rhe had promised, from any expression 
of opinion about the work itself. But 
what she loved hest was in SOUle m euing 
walk through tho garden, to hear him 
speak of the nature of this creative skill, 
or of those ola golden days of hisuati\e 
Greece. Thi
 (lid not happen often, be- 
cause Julia ceased to invite him to it, 
and Camillus did not seek for an oc- 
casion. It was his highest theme-ex- 
cept that one which ho was not Jet 
minded to attempt-but to summon it 
at any instant was beyond hi
 power, 
even beyond Lis wish; and out of the 
stores of his rich culture and manifold 
experience in other things he was able 
to bring forth JIlOre than Julia was ac- 
customed to find in her own country- 
III en, while it all bore the stamp of his 
own personality. 
The model of Lucretia, for whose atti- 
tude and drapery Emilia hfid consented 
to pose, wa:::; near completion. Camillus 
allowed only a few suborùinate deficien- 
cies to remain; everything essential find 
significant was as delicately expressed 
in the clay as it would be in the mar- 
ble that was to make it immortal; for 
before Camillus touched the latter, he 
wished to exhibit the whole work to Ju- 
lia, and to ask whether she was satisfied. 
She anticipated him. 
For some days she had seemed more 
quiet find thoughtful than before; then, 
one afternoon, she came into his room 
earlier than usual and alone. In his ea- 
gerness to finish, he worked on, und she 
watched him a while in silence. But 
her eye followed his movements mechan- 
ically. At last she said, slowly: 
U I have kept, my promise, have I not, 
Camillus'
 I kept it in :::;pite of myself, 
for I might have interrupted you before. 
You have finished now; your marble will 
be ('
u.ct1y like the cll{y-and it t;hall 
be, do :you hear? I wish it! But tell 
me, is this the dying Lucretia, the high- 
spirited woman who mn.de all end to her 
shame with R. dagger-thrust in her own 
breast, and thus gavc the sig"nal for a 
revolution, for th\l liùeration of a wholo 
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people? Here lies a figure so no hIe, 
yet so tranquil, that we ought in looking 
at it to grow forgetful of all the world; 
and the grief 
'ou have placed upon her 
brow is like the cloud beneath which 
the ocean has risen in "ila fury, but 
whieh now is vanishing, low ùown on 
the horizon, leaving hehind it a sea that 
is nlOtionless as far as the eye can reach, 
and that l'C11ects the sunset like a mir- 
ror." 
Camillus had listened "ith astonish- 
ment. At last he nodded as if gratified. 
"That sounded as though something 
worse were to follow than this-praise. 
You do not recognize a Lucretia? You 
are right, princess; I have not created 
one, have not wished to do so; perhaps, 
if I may sl)eak so proudly, have not been 
able to do so. I ll1USt say," he contin- 
ued, after a pause, " that Lucretia, as she 
is represented in the old legend, and 
thenceforth on the lips and in the naïve 
admiration of the people-and why not 
also in the prejudices of partisan his- 
tory?- that this Lucretia is something 
for which I feel a strong antipathy. It 
is my impression only, though it is a 
very strong one, that a true WOll1an- 
that is, not Lucretia-would have killed 
herself before suffering the basest out- 
rage from a man whon1 she n1ust have 
hated and despised; and if not herself, 
then him. 'Vould that have given a less 
effective signal for the l'evolt of Rome?" 
" Are you so severe? But life has no 
ideal principles like philosophy, nor in- 
tuitions like art; and the deepest in- 
sight will often explain and acquit what 
a mOl'e modest experience would con- 
done, and what imn1aturity alone would 
accuse. You will yet learn." 
"This immaturity i
 mine, for the 
time being," said Camillus, sharply, and 
with a frown; "and I remember with 
what care it was impressed upon me in 
my mother's teaching. l\loreover, what 
have I accused? At nlost only tradition, 
which I believe paints, whether pur- 
posely or not, in false colors. But it 
seems to me I should never have begun 
my work, had I been obligea either to 
represent the historical figure, or to 
strip off frOlll that whatever I did not 
fancy, and construct a new one out of 
the little that remained. This might 
have been in any case a faithful portrait 
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of an honorable matron-that is to say, 
a nonentit,y for art; that other plan 
would ha.ve r('sulted in such a represen- 
tation as-well-a.s that \\ hich you have 
just shown ll1e. I may su.y that," he 
cried, impetuously. "for who could un- 
derstand this c.lefect hetter than your- 
self, prilu'('sS? Exactly as you j UHt now 
described this wOlIlan's form, I have from 
the first installt intended it to be. No 
dying Lucretia-be it so! Illstf'ad of 
that, a woman through whose soul has 
passed an utter humiliation, and ,,'ho 
has found in death, even if she has not 
sought it there, l'edeIl11Jtion and expia- 
tion. 'Vho can say that this is the fig- 
ure of Lucretia, that this light trace 
around the eyes and mouth betok- 
ens grief over the deepest shame, that 
this hand covel'S the wound through 
which the oppressed spirit forced its 
own way to freedOlll? This is a memo- 
rial which ll1Îght be erected oyer the 
destiny of n1any a great soul, which 
does not remind us of one fate, but of 
all. And therefore, 'why could not any- 
one who cherishes so high an ideal of 
Lucretia, find a Lucretia in this statue? 
Call it whatever you please; name it the 
dying Lucretia, and it is that! 
"And do JOu really think I ought 
to have indicated through some device, 
SOll1e accessory-granted it was success- 
ful-that by Lucretia's death the peo- 
ple were incited to throw off the yoke 
of their kings? So that the statue 
might appropriately be set up on the 
open ll1arket-place, to remind Rome of 
its liberty? Not you, princess, for you 
have said youl'self that in gazing upon 
such relJose we could grow forgetful of 
all the world. Let al't make man, and 
not a nation, free! " 
Julia looked fixedly at him. In any 
other l1100d she might have jokingly l'e- 
proached hin1 with his republican ten- 
dencies, as she had done before this, 
or else besought him seriously not to 
speak so frankly except to her. She did 
not think of that now. But Camillus 
paused, and then continued, quietly: 
"I aIll cOllteut in one respect, at least: 
fl'om the moment when you entrusted 
rIle with this task, I have had this con- 
ception of it, and no other. It occurs 
to me just now fOl' the first time whetber 
I still deserve the celi
ure of those who 



found IllY productions too drama.tic, too 
sl"pllic, and thought that for the highest 
artistic achip\ cment I lackc,l as yct the 
decpest experience of life. Awl 
l() 
.ou 
taullt me \\ ith this sallle la('k, and t1wI1 
dcmuIHl from my art the e:\.act opposite? 
Or do you not? " 
,J uli:
 malIc no immediatp UUSw('r, awl 
UmJlillus tllrne(l to his work again. Hut 
every HOW and then he stole B glance 
at her, as she stoo,l there with ho\\"('d 
}l('ad, closet! ('yeli,IR, awl sOlllpwhat pal- 
lit! facc ; and he a.sked hilll:::.elf what mys- 
tery it was whieh veiletl and troubled 
tha.t clear, resolute nature. 
Then shp hegan to speak, and the 
weight of that same veil was upon her 
voice. "I have had to repeat to my- 
,,('If onr whole conversation, in order 
to understand your last words. But 
they were not the right ones, and you 
have only wished to woulltl me. Never 
milHl; {am not angry," she said, gently, 
and for a mOlIlent let her eyes, brim- 
ming with a strange bright nlelancholy, 
rest full upon his face. "On the COI11- 
trar\"-" and she resumed her tone of 
quièt meJitation- "what you said has 
m
ule me feel for the first time what it 
"aR that I really ,\ ished. I accept your 
defence 1110st gladly, and still it leaves 
something to be desired. "r e must cer- 
tainly imagine Lucretia to have heen 
very bea.utiful, a woman whom men-a 
woman of great physical charm. I do 
not see whv this characteristic is incom- 
patihle with your peculiar conception; 
why hoth might not lu1.Ye h(,(,Il expressed 
together. 'This form"-she pointed to 
the statue-" is beautiful, but with such 
a severe heauty that one can think of 
nothing but a
 sacrificial death. "Thy 
haye you not gÏ\ en the w01Ilan in Lu- 
cretia that which waf-; her due? AlHl- 
:yes, I will say it: why have :YOll not llll- 
veiletl more of her heauty? " 
Camillus stepped hack and looked 
criticall:y upon his wor1.. " ImposHi- 
ble!" he then e\.cla.imed, with a shake 
of his head. "\nd it is not so. If I 
coula have foreseen such a criticism, I 
might ha.ve tak(.u pains to avoid it. 
Perhal>>t> not; for without thinking of 
it, I have repr('sented Lucretia as you 
woula havp her, as n. woman of maturea 
beauty. That oue doCt; not p('rl'eivc 
that first may Le true, anlI shall be! 
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But there s]le is ! To unveil more woultl 
ha\ (' hecn l-mpert1uous, and might have 
dra\\-ll the attention too soon fr0111 that 
whi('h is of most importan('e to that 
whi('h is secOlHlary. The severity of the 
\\ ork is there in 
nother \, a)" than you 
imugine; it lies in its unity, anù that 
ought not to be (lihturhed hy any- 
thing. " 
" V cry" ell, Camillus. It may be aif. 
fi('ult to <1et(,l'Iuine the exal't proportion 
for the mingling of such elpmcnts. Awl 
where the nlÍngling is so intimate as it 
is here, and so carefullv c01l!:;idcreù, a 
quarrel ov('r tmch a slight difl:"t'rcuce is 
foolish, f'ither hetween a.rtist a.wl RpCC- 
ta.tor, or between master anù pupil. Uut 
I have-there was-when I made you 
that visit awl found only :your statu
s, I 
was struck with something, awl I am 
reminded of it now: I saw gods, heroes, 
and bea.utiful youths there, but in all 
that number there was no woman's fOrIU 
-not one, Camillus." 
Camillus was confused. After a wldle 
he said, in a low, unsteady tone: That 
was only hecause JOU diel not see her. I 
might have !ilIa" n you one, and it would 
have convinced you." 
" Ah! your own work?" 
" Yes-" 
U And why was it not to be seen? 
Did you keep it bitlclen '? Out of jeal- 
ousv? 'Vas it too beautiful? " 
u
Too heautiful, indeed." 
"So that you made it all for yom"self ! 
But then, of courc;;e, after the life? And 
t11Ïs is the reason why YOll will not show 
that which you holtl so dea.r?" 
Camillus shook his head, pan.Jing the 
question. 
""Tell, then, nmy I 1:;C6 it, Camil- 
Ius? " 
"Impossible." He spoke "ith an 
efti)rt. 
"TlliH is not fair, Camillus. Have 
yon so little confidence in my s
 mpnthy? 
Do YOU not care more for me than for 
any
np of thp cro" a who disgust yon 
with thpir vapid a<lmiration? Illdt.'ed 
yon do not I 4\nd 
'ou talk of its being 
) our 0\\ u work; it ('annat h('t anJthing 
that has to hicle itRcIf in dal'kuPRs." 
" Oh, that I could gn.th('r a thousand 
Huns to shine upon it!" he cried. fer- 
veBtly. cc But to let you t;Ct' it-lleH'l"! 
The work is unfinished; anù that alolle 
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is the reason for my refusal. I once 
came accidentally upon a woman sitting 
by the public way, scantily clad, of ex- 
traordinary beauty of feature and form. 
She seemed to be waiting for someone, 
and I had time and oppodunity to study 
her minutely, for I stood concealed near 
by, and she did not move. }'rom the 
first moment she struck me as an ex- 
cellent subject, and the longer I watched 
her, the more certain I grew. At last 
she went away, escaping me instantly. 
Once at home, I endeavored to give her 
image a form. And I have a right to be 
contented with my effort. Yet the 
original is lovelier. l\Iore than all, in 
order to complete it, I must see the 
original again just as I saw her first. 
But I have sought her in vain, and my 
imperfect work shalll'emain in its dark- 
ness. " 
" Yes? " said Julia; and they both 
were silent. But she had grown more 
animated, and before long she began 
again, with her characteristic decisive- 
ness: "This has led us aside, and since 
you wish, let us say no more about it. 
I had not finished either, and the real 
defect of your work had just dawned up- 
on me. You think you have beaten me, 
and be it so! But" Lucretia was not 
merely a Roman, and not sÍ1nply a wom- 
an; she was a wife. And this, Camillus, 
is after all the highest thing in a wom- 
an's destiny. Where have you told any- 
thing of that? I see nothing. If you 
talk again about a conscious omission, I 
shall not believe you. For this defect, 
also, is no accident, since your Lucre- 
tia must lack that which you lack your- 
self; she, the highest expression, you, 
the highest experience-tell me, Camil- 
Ius, Lave you ever loved? " 
He turned away, to hide his flaming 
blushes. 
" Camillus I " 
"I-no-how can 1-" he stam- 
mered. 
"And you have never been loved? 
Oh, liar! " 
A peal of joy, a magician's touch, with 
which his panting soul broke through 
its barriers I A flood of ecstasy seemed 
to submerge him; whirled helplessly 
away by it he turned to Julia, and fell, 
as in a swoon, into the arms she held 
open toward him. 
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'VHAT an intoxication was his, that 
whole long e"ening through I 'Yhat 
a revelry of memory filled the night, 
spent in solitary wandering I And 
when he awoke, late the next day, 
it had been a blessed ,,'ision that had 
led him on through fields of rapture 
and through hours of sepal'ation, to 
the time of meeting her again. But he 
was stupefied still with the joy, which 
seemed too great; he asked himself 
whether all were not a dream, and hes- 
itatingly and almost timorously he en- 
tered, at a late hour, the park and Ju- 
lia's house. 
Noone greeted him; he saw no one. 
But he did not dare to search, and 
followed doubtfully his accustomed 
way. Yet here at least it had been re- 
ality ! 
This was the temple in which the di- 
vinity had revealed herself, had bowed 
and come down to him. 'Vas not the 
sweet fragrance of her presence still 
floating in this room ? 'Vas it not the 
same twilight hour, which yesterday had 
shed its light upon the opening flower of 
his happiness, and to-day wove its purple 
rays more quietly and deeply still around 
the close-worded secret? And there, 
the sole witness of their bond, was the 
silent Lucretia, at whose side, before 
they parted, Julia had smilingly atoned 
for all her doubts about his art, and 
had silenced each one of his extenuating 
words with kisses I-Look, on its bosom 
lay a rose! 
And as he stooped to pick it up, J wia 
appeared upon the threshold, and there 
stood still. Alas for him! for he saw 
her again in the garment in which she 
had first appeared to him; closely 
caught together upon the shoulders, 
which alone supported it, leaving her 
arms bare down to the golden brace- 
lets, it clung in free and yet obeùient 
folds around her noble figure, veiling it 
closely, but letting its beauty, though 
unHeen, be easily divined. Thel'e was a . 
glow upon her 'face almost as deep as 
the flower in her dark hair. She came 
toward him as if she were not certain 
of the way; then, as though seeking 
support, she stretched out her hands to 
him, and said softly: . 



" )Iy frif'nd." 
HL ('ould not speak; he did not dare 
look up; but he bent, and presseù 11is 
lips passionatd)r upon her hanù. 
cc You have ù('('n waiting long? " 
"Not long, no." 
Silencf' again. 
"And Jour work?" Rhe t1H'n nsked, 
with some cOllRtraint. 
Obediently, and as if avoiding an 
answer, he reached for his scraping iron, 
and began. But he knew not whnt he 
did, he felt that Julia stood near him 
anù was not lookin
 at him, anel he 
threw tho tool upon the floor. 
" I cannot bear this! "he cried, leap- 
ing up, and his hanùs clasped Julia's 
arm. " Julia, by all the immortals, 
speak! '''hat does this mean?" 
"It means, Camillus," she whispered, 
leaning against him, ., that I-haye seen 
her whom you keep concealed-and tLat 
you may finisÌ1 Jour work-as soon as 
you wish." 
"Oh, Julia, have you then come to 
me as a bride? To give yourself wholly 
to me? Has heart's-wisdom taught JOU 
thus, which holùs to be real only what 
it finds to be true, which lifts like up to 
like high oyer all the differences of the 
world? 'Vhat could the " orId ofter 
you, for which yon could not :find some- 
thing more glorious in our love? Leave 
this pomp which hides you from the 
light and the light from you; my abun- 
dance is enough for you! Leave this 
Home, so vast and empty, and follow me 
to my fairer home! There will we cele- 
brate our nUI)tials, there shall JOU be- 
come a revered, an adored wife! And 
to draw dowll the favor of all benefi- 
cent gods, I win consecrato in the sanc- 
tuary of our love, that image of your- 
self! " 
Julia had grown deathly pale, and lay 
as if paralyzed in his arms. 
" Speak, Julia! " 
Then Rhe flamed up, crimson-red; 
\\ith a powerful moyement she tore her- 
self from him and thrust him back; a 
wild cloud rested on her brow, light- 
nings flashed from her eyes, Rnd in a 
voice trembling with anger she cried: 
"You shall hear from me !" One more 
glance, as if she would pierce him 
through; then slw tunled cOlltcmpt- 
uouslJ away, and left him. 
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THE next morning, Emilia appeared 
at C'amillus'M house. She brou
ht a 
If'tter, in which he found these words: 
"Julia, the emperor's niece, informs 
Camillus, the son of Hymmac1ms, that 
slw has no further need of his ...er\ ices." 
Hho had written it herself. 
Emilia was sharp and cool. She de- 
c1ared curtly to the artist that what 
had hu.ppelle<1 must remain a secret, 
and ùema.nded, a
 security against any 
improper use, that the portrait-hust of 
the princess should be delivered to her, 
Emilia; it was not to be taken to Julia, 
but simply put out of the" ay. 
Camillus had been shut up in his 
studio when Emilia came. He had 
stepped out, and had read and listened 
without saying a word or moving a. 
nluscle of his face. Xow he threw 
open the door, and drew her in. A 
heavy hammer lay in one corner. He 
grasped it, and while his left hand 
crushed and tore Julia's message, \\ith 
his ri
ht he struck a powerful blow, 
beneath which the marble figlITe fell 
shattered to the floor. 


VIIT. 


Two :rears had passed since then. 
Camllius had left Rome soon afterward, 
and as the high tide of first curiosity 
ebbed, he was swept away with it out 
of public notice. Later he emel.gec1 
once more, in the report that he was 
living' near Uheus; thereupon tho old 
scandal, grown luke" arm now, was 
dished up again, then thrown away al- 
together. Longer and more eagerly, 
however, were the glances of the court 
directed at J nlia; in some ('yes a 
secret eatisfaction, in others a rè!-.peet- 
ful sympathy. "ny the majorit
. of 
women looked at her in one way, and 
the majority of men in another, l;eitllPr 
nlen nor women could say; in fact, Ita 
ono knew what had håppenl
a, onl). 
there waR n. great d('n.l of guessing awl 
lying. \nù eyen that ceaseù at last. 
J lllia kept herself entirely becludeù 
for two or three lllollth-; together, see- 
ing no one, and inyisihle herself. ..\11 
at once F.the appen.red agn.in in the cit}" 
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and at court; and now Ahe gave her- 
self over to these things as ('ompletel.r 
as if bel' previous avoidance of that 
life had been nothing but a time of 
ascetical proba.tion, happily withstood. 
She was changed, certainly. She was 
as lovel", as before, but her admirers 
affirmed that she was loyelier-more 
delicate-more piquant. Perhaps there 
was a heightened pungency, rather than 
delicacy, to be noticed in the way sbe 
now drew bel' brows together so that 
the shadow of a furrow rested ul)on 
her forehead, in her mOI'e restless eye, 
the play of her nostrils, the drawn liñes 
around her mouth. .And yet all this was 
indicated so very slightly; it gave her 
OIJ'mpian face nlOre animation and ex- 
pression ; and what expression would 
not have been beautiful upon that face! 
And how she carried herself! For the 
first time-so the men thought-she 
understood how to robe that form as it 
deserved; and the women added, "N at- 
urally! after an artist like Camillus had 
taught her! " 
Her nature, too
 was different. How 
free she was in conveTsation, sparkling 
with wit and spirit! How captivating 
in this gayeT chaTm! But there was 
also, in place of her former hauteur, a 
domineering lllOOd which took delight 
in PI'ovocation and injuI'Y; instead of 
the former meditative repose, there was 
an eager longing for distraction, which 
was satisfied with nothing, though she 
found enjoyment in the excitement of 
intrigue, and a passion in the terrible 
spectacles of the circus; and instead of 
the reserve of earlier yeal's, there ever 
spread more manifold and more definite 
rumors of adventures and pleasures, wild 
as were to be found in all impel'ial Rome. 
Julia had not reached that depth, but 
she was nearing it ; and swiftly did she 
approach the goal of this new path she 
was treading, a profound indifference to 
everything human and divine. Awl yet 
the idea frighteneù her, and one day, 
after sitting a long time in gloomy si- 
lence, she said to Emilia : 
"I must search for this nmn." 
" "Thich one ? " 
"Camillus." Since those first months 
Ahe haeI never mentioned his name. 
\Vhile Emilia was speechlesH with as- 
tonishment, she continued: "I need 
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him; for variety, if nothing better. I 
",1mB perish in this deHert. And it was 
IllY fault, before; I knew him, too, and 
should haye spared him; instead of that, 
I surprised him in his most childish 
hour, and then gave him no time to 
come to his sel1
es. He must have done 
that afterward-do you not think so ?- 
and repented of his simplicity. \Yhat 
will he say when I come to him! 
Emilia, we are going to Athens." 
" And what will Rome say? " 
"Yes, what will Rome say! Let it 
be your Cal'e that it does not track us, 
or at least that it follows a fabe clue. 
Then it may call its roll, and when it 
finds the ranks of its gilded youth un- 
broken, it will say that Julia has grown 
surfeited with its nobler game, allc11ms 
gone a-hunting for a nameless pl'ey. 
\Ve shall start day after to-nlOITow-to- 
nlorrow ! " 


They came to Athens. The journey 
had heen taken under assulllf'd names, 
and without so many conveniences as 
would otherwise have been possible. 
Julia was sure it would furnish many a 
droll memory, ana that Camillus now 
would certainly aPIJreciate her sacrifice. 
They were accompanied by one servant, 
acting as courier, who had at the laf,t 
moment been taken into confidence as 
far as was nece:::;HaQ', and who neither 
asked nor answered any questions. At 
last they were there. They found it 
difficult not to excite some curiosity; 
but soon discovered that Camillus led a 
most retired life, wholly unconcerned 
with city gossip; that he had lately be- 
gun to mix in society again, but only 
,,,ith the choicest spirits of Athens, who 
gathered occasionally at his house for 
informal conversation upon science, phi- 
losophy, and art, and thus formed a 
sort of academy, nlembership in which 
was accountea a peculiar honor, though 
there was no intention of establishing 
in any sense a school; that Camillus 
himself acted as host, but that in other 
respects he was simply one with the 
rest. Of his Roman experiences no one 
bad any definite information, nor was 
there any about Lis art, except that 
since his return he 1md e'Xhibited noth- 
ing, anù 11:1ù indeed begun nothing. 
After they had found temporary quar- 



ters-for .Julia planned a Rort of yolun- 
tarJ ahtludiou, nud couutf'cl upon llmh.- 
ing 0. H}>('('tl). ('wI of the Jun.tt .r-Emilia 
"as sent out to r
 'onnoitre. Hha Roon 
laid IH'l" liups of cOlllmUllicatiou. Aftf'r 
IJ(
r s(woIHI visit to the Jl('ighhorhoocl of 
Camillus's estate, she rp}>Qrted that Rho 
ha.t! gained oyer, L
' a Lribe', one of his 
(,()lltideutial HPrvllutH; frolJl tJw thirel 
slH' l"(.turlled with n. look of peculial' sat- 
iHfaC'tioll, and cried, ""
 on ! " 
"Do JOu moan," saicl Julia, "that 
you ha.n' s('('u him? " 
.. "l\o, Lut something hetter than tbat. 
GUl'hH ! " 
"'Veil?" 
" How I should like to kepp you in 
fmsponse ! I shall at least claim 0. spe- 
cial reward for my Ines<sage. Your 
image, in ma.rhlp, like that first one 
"hic'h he cla.shed to pieces, only even 
more Leautiful than that." 
"1.011 are mistakcn, Emilia." 
"I tell YOU I have s(>en it, have lookea 
it oyor at" my leisure; for Laches took 
1110 into the inner sanctuary of his mas- 
ter, who was wanderiug ahout, heaven 
knows where. The bust is far more 
10n'ly than the first. 
\nd what must 
eRpe
ially intprpst you-Laches told me, 
and I sa.w without that--he iH still work- 
ing (:>agerly upon it--day aftf-r day." 
" If this" ere true, Emilia?" 
" It is true, upon my life! .And you 
may take .your lion to Umlle with you, 
tallle as a lap-dog, whenever you please. 
Or will the game 1e played somewLere 
ebe?" 
"I alll fieriouR ahout him, I
milia. 
\rhen'? rrhat make
 no difterollce. 
Only let lile haye him again without de- 
lay. Your Laches shalllcaelllle to him. 
D
)(,H Camillns return to-morrow? " 
"To-day, even." 
" Y ery 
vell, then, to-lnorrow! Find 
La('h(.s to-day ; you may pay him heav- 
ily, awl promisc him more." 


Camillus was at work. Å gentle rus- 
UP startlccl him; it drew ncarer, and he 
scarceh' had time to throw a cloth over 
the hu
t, when .Julia's hand touch{'d him, 
anel .Tulia's yoi('(' ('riecl: "0mnillus!" 
}[e tUrlH'CIIlR if .-;truck hy lightning. 
" .T ulia !" he Htu.rnmered, and gazed 
upon her "ilelly, hf'lple:;sly, as at that 
other meeting. Sho rCIlH..'mhere(1 it, 
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finù was forceù to smile, to smile at her 
Ilew uwl easy \ iC'tory. 
"You w(>re 8 fool, CarnilluR," Ahp 
said, and put out her hand to him. 
'Icc-hallic'lll)' he ra.is d his ri
ht h'lnd 
aIHllo\\ ('1'('e1 it to J ulia'R. 13ut ere hp 
had Jet touche(l her, he c1rew himself 
up, and smd, knitting his bro\\ : "I 
hall almost forgott('ll Ill.yself aga.in." 
" ]
ut I have forgi\ en 
'ou, CalIlilluH." 
"I ought to he grateful to you for 
that." His tone" as harsh and dry. 
Rhe hlushed. "Camillus," Hhf' Imid, 
half provoked and half entreatingly, 
"why do ) ou dissemble? Are )
OU 
hurt? It wouhl he R\H.et to ask your 
pardon. 
ee, I wanted to he l.
('on- 
ciled, and therefore J hn.ve come to 
you." 
Shp Hpoke as she felt, sincerf'ly and 
Reductively. AmI be was shaken. .But 
in a moment be raisec1 his e
.es again, 
gazed at her with a strai
ht, calm, 
Hea.rchillg look, and Ra.id nothing. 
Growing om barrnJ:;sl1len t, anger, and 
IO\ge strove within her for the masterv, 
as she Legan again. "Do you make 
no answer? ",\..1"e JOu angry? \re JOU 
waiting till I ask forgiyenesH? He it 80. 
To gain my heart's desire, I should at 
least he ahle to om'r a Rac-rifice ; YOU 
are making it hal'll-yet it will he 
as
 
for me. Hive me ,our band, Camillus, 
and smile, or else-=--" 
"Or (.lsp," he Raic1, with the same 
com pos ure. 
"Or else," she said, passionately, "I 
shall convict YOU of the lie!" .And sbe 
FmatC'hed at Üle cloth that covered the 
nmrl )le. 
CamilluH caught her arm in his strong 
grasp. "Iou deeeive yourself!" 
"Let go!" she criecI, Htruggling to 
free herself. "I will end the IDfltter. 
I know what this covering conce1ls; if 
I lift it, YOll must Rue for pa.rclon." 
He helcl her fast for a moment longcr. 
" 'VeIl." he Raid releasing her, "then 
look here;" and he ùrew awn)' the cloth 
himself. 
Upon a high hast', sO that one ]md to 
raise his eyes to it a little, stood 8 won- 
drouH mal:hlc figure. The circular pe(l- 
('sral supporh'd nn dlipt.ical Hhell \\ ith 
gentl
. upward curving sides, or hetter, 
a cal)',-, forllled of hroacl 0\ erhanging 
lea.n.s arranged ill a simple \\ reath; alld 
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upon this rested the bust of a beautiful 
woman more than life-size, and neady 
nude. 'Yhat an image! In such wis"e 
would Nature fashion, were she able 
not merely to giye her creations fOI'm 
and tho breath of life, but to infuse 
them with pure spirit! Not only the 
height, but the figure, was of more than 
common proportions; yet the law of 
ito beauty was neither Hlenderness nor 
maiden delicacy, but a free, harmoni- 
ous, noble fulness, still farther removed 
from any approach to voluptuousness; 
and one thought neither of the bud nor 
of the ripened flower but gave himself 
up to the charm of the bursting bloom, 
Her arms hung idly, as though her hands 
were folded in her lap; the shoulders, 
arching almost broadly, gave an ttp- 
pearance of strength to the whole fig- 
ure ; a garment of finest texture was 
fastened upon the right shoulder, and 
in transparent waves, not so much veil- 
ing as supported by it, it flowed over 
the right breast and glided away under 
the left into the leaves. 'Vith a gentle 
inclination forward and to the right, the 
slender neck and oval head rose in a 
magnificent curve. How softly rounded 
were the chin and cheeks, how full and 
yet delicate the quiescent lips! The 
nose, not small but delicately formed 
and straight in line, was based broadly 
in the brow. 'Yide open were the eyes, 
with no trace of pupils, thus revealing 
that expression peculiar to statues of 
the gods, who with just that look gaze 
on, not into the void, but into the in- 
finite. The eJebrows, curving slightly 
rather toward the temples than the mid- 
dle, were finely marked, but not too 
prominent. Above them rose the broad 
forehead, vertically at first, then arch- 
ing over to the crown in almost too 
high a curve; this would in fact have 
been more noticeable had it not been 
for the thick hair, which, sweeping low 
upon the brow in waves half natural 
and half designed, was parted in the 
middle, drawn backward above the 
beautifully nloulded ears, and then al- 
lowed to fall in graceful tresses along 
the neck, thus leaving free only a low 
three-sided expanse of brow, like the 
pediment of a temple. For that face 
was not only beautiflli because of its 
harmony, not only winsome in the gen- 
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tleness of its contour, but it was also 
masterful bv virtue of the intellect in 
that open forehead, by virtue of the 
freedom and force expressed in all itH 
firmness. And Jet the enchantment of 
the whole lay in this: that the deep 
Juusing of the eyes softened as to n. mi- 
nor key all the commanding thoughts 
of the brow; that, resting upon the 
cheeks and plaJing around the mouth, 
there was something like n. child's un- 
conscious solli; thn.t the head ,vas bent 
in such a dreamy listening; and that 
through all these veils and from eypry 
feature the spirit of a pure heart came 
breaking through like sunshine. 
Julia had cast one glance of triumph 
at Camillus. He stood firm under it, 
and with a slight movement of his head 
directed her eyes back upon the bust. 
She turned to it again, and soon, find- 
ing that some of its features seemed dif- 
ferent fronl the earlier figure, and that 
the whole seemed strange, she became 
confused. Camillus left her to herself. 
He had compared her but briefly with 
the sculpture, and now he also turned 
to that, examining it long and critically. 
Then he nodded, as if be bad found what 
he Bought, and was content with it. 
Not until she took her eyes from the 
marble and directed them unsteadily at 
him, did he begin to speak. 
"Two Jears ago, when you left me, 
after that enchantment, that dream, I 
found the waking hard to bear. Did 
you say I was a fool? Insane I nearly 
was, from the passion you knew so well 
how to kindle, and from shame-not 
shame at your rejection of me, Lut be- 
cause the priceleHs moment which J'ou 
offered me fOllilCl me so awkward, so 
paltry. Even now it is; a mystery why 
I did not put an end to this de
pised 
and despicable life. That lasted-well, a 
long time. Then I grew calmer, but it 
lasted still longer before I came to my 
senses, and then to n1Y time of probation. 
Having- come so far, I became master 
of myself, and again found freedolll and 
clearness. Do you wish to bear what 
grew clear to me?" 
He had thus far spoken as composed- 
ly, and Julia had listened with as much 
terror as if she stood, giddy and with 
no retreat, upon a cliff above some fath- 
omless lake, lying motionless in the calm 
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that precedes ß Rtorm. Awl now t11f' 
waves began to ri
e. 
"It grew dear that the Julia whoIll I 
lovpd, not IllPr('ly \\ ith the urtist'H pas- 
sion, hut with tho man's desire, ß.nù al- 
most with tho veneration of a boy, could 
ne\"er have <10110 that "hich W:1H aoue 
to me ; tha.t 1 harllivcd in delirium ana 
illusion, anù that ùisillusion in its turn 
had ('OUle, ancl Ilone too soon; una that 
tlU' fr('eùorn it hrou
ht, like the release 
from ß. sore illness, was paid for in full 
with hitterness, yet hall left me not 
quitp l>.lukrllpt. It is true enough, slH'h 
an illness revolutionizes us: I am no 
longer "hat I haye been; it almost 
RemllS to mp tha.t I shall neyer he that 
again; I haye no longer what I once 
enjo.reù, and I believe it gone forever. 
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But a kinù (livinity has come to me, 
and in place of "hat I ho.\o lost, has 
given me more thau the pitiful boon 
of resignation; has gralltc,l me to find 
in my art what I \\"&1 truly a fool to 
look for in life. \liù I ha.ve found it 
not in turuillg away from this dear im- 
age, hut in ahsorhing' IIlyself HO aeeply 
in it that I ha,e fathomed the secret. 
Hpre is the portrait of the .Julia whom 
I lovcII-ao JOU recognize it? 
u('h 
heauty is yours! But do you recognize 
it? Eor this is truth, this is simplic- 
ity, this iH purit.,-other than JOu! I 
have not Jet finÜdwd it; hut ufter 
you are gone I Hhall gÏ\ e it the Inst 
touches with all the love anù all the 
calm with \,hich I hegan-and )OU- 
shall be forgotten." 


A PRAYER. 


f3.y Anile Ree've AldridJ. 


.A. :UOlutuW mu.;;t come 011 
\Yhen I shall wake to weep, 
But just for Romp Hhort hours, 
God, gi ye me I-;le('}>! 


I ask not hopp's return. 

\s I have suwe(l I reap, 
Gripf lUUst awake with dawn, 
Yet ob, tu sleep! 


Xo t1re:ulls, (lp:1r God, no (In-am"" 
::\Iere 
1U1I1ber, dull a11<1 deep, 
Such as Thou givest brutes. 
-Sleep, ouly slcep! 


\"OJ.. X,-.d 
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CARLYLE'S POLITICS. 


By Edwin C. Martin. 


h
 
 is a misfortune that persons 
<:.
..' touC'hed with the generous de- 

 r . sire of making some acquaint- 
e;. ß ance with Carlyle, should be 
1.;-5 so apt, when left to find their 
,,
1f/-, own way, to begin with one or 
'ØJ. another of five or six pieces 

lm. that are sure to perplex them 
\\ and may drive them fore,.er 
from their design. Of these 
five or six the most important, no doubt, 
is "S3.1'tor Resartus ;" but that has been 
so widely advertised as a difficult book 
that its significance as a pitfall cannot 
no,," be great. The most harmful in 
this sort are "Chartism," "Past and 
Present," and "Latter-day Pamphlets." 
These, with an early essay, " Signs of the 
Times," and a late essay, "Shooting 
J\iagara, and After" (which is but another 
"Latter-day Pamphlet," somewhat be- 
lated), and the essay entitled" The J\ig- 
gel' Question" (which is properly the first 
of the "Latter-day Pamphlets," though 
printed in the collected works, not as 
one of them, but as a "precursor" of 
them), make up what one may call, for 
distinction's sake at least, Carlyle's po- 
litical writings. Thpy are especially 
enticing to the unguided explorer be- 
cause, besides being short, they seem 
in theÌl' titles and such chapter-head- 
ings as "J\ ew Poor-law," "Rights and 
1\Iights," ":\Iodel Pri30ns," " Stump Or- 
ator," and" Parliaments," to give prom- 
ise of a plain discussion, if not of a quick 
solution, of problems that are still of 
immediate interest. 
A completer disappointment than 
awaits whoever opens them in the ex- 
pectation solely of such a discussion, or 
of such a solution, could not be. For 
Carlyle was no compounder of specifics. 
" Brothers" said he "I am sorry I ha,Te 
got no )I
rrison's 'pill for cUl:ing the 
maladies of societv. It were infinitely 
handier if we had ã 
lol'rison's pill, aèt 


of Parliament, or other remedial meas- 
ure, which men could swallow, onp 
good time, and thell go on in their olel 
courses, cleared from all miseries and 
mischiefs. Unluckily we have none 
such; unluC'kily the heavens themselYcs, 
in their rich phan11acopæia, contain 
none such." There must be, he held, 
"a radieal, uniyersal alteration" of the 
" regimen" and "way of life." "-hat 
he sought to accompli
h, therefore, was 
simply a quickening of the moral sense; 
and the reward that the reader has for 
overcoming any difficulties that he en- 
counters and bringing himself into sym- 
pathetic attention to Carlyle, is not some 
complete plan or policy, but ennobled 
aspirations and a sturdier moral valor. 
Nowhere is Carlyle more whimsical, 
more tempestuou
 than in these politi- 
cal pieces. Anyone who takes them up 
altogether unversed in Carlyle's nlOdes 
of thought and expression will be able 
to see in them, as John Stuart 1lill says 
that for a long time he was able to s
e 
even in Carlyle's early reviews, nothing 
but" insane rhapsody." That the early 
reviews should ever have looked thus 
blank to 1\Iill was not their fanlt so 
much as his; for they present no special 
difficulties and are, indeed, just the 
pieces that one would commend to the 
beginner in Carlyle, as insuring an easy 
and entedaining start. But 
IillJ it 
must lJe remembered, ,,"as the son of 
his father, and, what for the time being 
was perhaps more to his restriction on 
the imaginative side, the pupil of his 
father, who saw nothing but insane 
rhapHody in Carlyle to the end. It is 
the unfading glol'Y of 
Iill that he ex- 
tended the hounds of the rigid school 
in which he had heen reared, and enno- 
bled his philosophy unùer the teaching 
of opponents whom his father and other 
earlv Benthamites accounted only cloud- 
buil
lers and dreamers. And. one of 
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the influeIl(,(,s to whi('h he llckno\\l- 

dgl'd indebtedness herein \\as tllC::>è 
H:tUle early reviews of Carl).lc's. nut 
ther(' wa
 u. rëL<li('al difference ill 11l('utal 
cOllstitutioll hetwecn them that made 
the ltpIJrc('iation of Carlyle IH'('('ssarily 
and ah\ ays n, sOIll('wlmt plo(lding Imsi- 
l1ess with :\rill. This l\liU was perfe('tly 
consciouR of, anù be has billlS(.lf cnll- 
fessed it in a p:tssage that is so suggest- 
in
 to those who would go avout to 
ulHlerstawl Carlyle that I Ina.r L 
 par- 
doned for stopping vy the way to quote 
it. "J dill Hot, however," )Iill says, 
"decm lIlyself a competent jll<lge of 
Carlyle. I felt that he was a man of 
intuition, wltich I was not; und that as 
fm('h he not ouly saw many things long 
before lIle which I could onlY, when 
they were pointed out to me
 hohble 
after awl prove, but that it was highly 
provahle he could see Dutil)" things 
"hieh were not visible to Ine even after 
they Wf're pointed out." 
The fon'lUost difliculty in the politi- 
cal pieees is the bcant courtesy tIw)" 
seem to pay to all Ðf our precon('ep- 
tiOllS. r1'his was l.ather too much for the 
patience of Carlyle's contpmporaries and 
fellow-countrymen, but it is especially 
trying to readers of our day find natioll. 
Our faith in democracv, very naturallv 
-I h:t(l almost said, 
Yer
' l)l.operly-=- 
amounts to It superstition. '1'he writer 
who finds democracJ ill-adapted to any 
governUlental service whatever must 
define his position nicely, or he will 
incur our suspicion of being an aristo- 
cra.t. And once the stigma of aristoc- 
racy is on him, the utmost coueiliation 
will scarceh' win us into any but un- 
friendly submission to his in
tructions. 
In CarÌyle democracy is apt to seem, to 
the zea.lous democrat, to have fonnd its 
most uncompromising foe; for against 
infatuation with it he at times fairly 
rages. The eig-ht numhers of the" Lat- 
ter-dfi
' Pamphlets," or ten, if we count 
in "The Kigger Question" and " 
hoot- 
iug Xiaga.ra," are so many tornadoes 
blown from So ma.n y diffen'nt directiolls 
against overweening cùnfhlence in gO\- 
ermllent hv count of noses. Little 
wonder, th"erefore, that good \.meri- 
cans not a few have turned from him in 
anger and disgust; for even 
ood Eng- 
lislullen have heen kno\\ n to do so. 
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Iu tIJis day any rpader of sufficient 
Sl.riouslless 
f III.intI to care to know 
Carlyle, \\ ill have prepossessions in po- 
litical e('oJ1oIllJ. \s .UI e'\act awl C"UUl- 
pletod science political econollJY tiuds 
perhaps a more tentative acceptance now 
than it found in England fitty )'ears 
ago, when" ChartislU" and" Past and 
Present" were \\ riting. Rut its leaù- 
ing principles are a part of the popuhr 
knowledge now as they werf' not then. 
A \\ eek's reading in the ne\\ spaperb 
a,equaints one with the phrases, "sup- 
ply awl demand" awl lai,-.:
l'z faire, ana 
with the desirahility of "1mying in the 
cheapest anù selling in the dLarest mar- 
ket." Add to the instruction,,; of the 
newspapers those of a flood of pamph- 
lets and handbooks aud of all the 
hi
ber schools, anù scarcely any thought- 
fullwrson is left without SOUle Rettled 
notions in the s('i
nce. But anyone 
with settled notions in it is in danger 
of taking quick offence at Carl.yk; for 
he Ims at first 'View the nil' of pronOUllC- 
ing the whole of it utter moom;hine. 
'Yben the reader tarries a little, how- 
eyer, and preHents an open ra.ther than 
a factious ll1iud, he gets reaf3surance. 
He finds, onlooking closelJ, that hÌl:
 pre- 
conceptions are not in quite the daug-er 
that he fa.lH'ied them to he. :For Car- 
IJle had no hope of getting trade and 
industry conductCll on other general 
rules than thoRe of supply and demand, 
and purchase in the cheap(.st and rmle in 
the dearest market; and he had no de- 
Rire to elllplo
. the hand of go'Vernment 
in all the small amÚrs of illdividuallife. 
1'his, indeed, he nowhere ga'Ve l1Ímself 
the pains of explicitly sayin
. It Jw,s to 
be gathered as one runs, by implication, 
since Carlyle'f3 literary habit ahnl\"S WaH 
to rush 01;, fierce, flm;âng, wilful, Jestful, 
to his one grand I1mrk, dropping only 
hints where the reader, with his thoughts 
all fixed in the temporary, the local. bad 
veen e
pecting, perhaps, full an(l or- 
dered chapters. How much truth there 
lIlight he in political economy WfiS not 
his particular concern. His particular 
concern "as rather to enforce the fact 
that political econom)" docs not <,ontain 
t11(' whole code of 80citù life; anù that 
the relation
 of man aud lWlll are not to 
he !';('ttled finally by unrestrided trad(' 
and a seale of money wagc
. 
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Besides a natural indispøsition to the 
reasoning style, there were special ur- 
gencies in the time that may have Illade 
Carl,yle less thoughtful to conceùe ex- 
pressly 
uch yalue as he did not really 
deny to economic principles. He found 
this yalue already more than sufficiently 
attended to. Un del' the influence of 
J dam Smith, and on the foundations 
laid bJ him, Ricardo, :\[althus, l\IcCul- 
loch, and other English economists had 
rem'ed a 
cience wellnigh as absolute as 
mathematiC's. ""riting about 1836, the 
French economist Blanqui, though him- 
self trained under the guidance of J. B. 
Say in all the strictness of the English 
school, and still remaining in consid- 
erable sympathy with it, was movf>d 
to this criticism on it: "But the Eng- 
lish school has seen in the production 
of national wealth onl\" an element of 
national power, and tlîe economists of 
that school are too much accustomed 
to considel' ,yorkmen as simply instru- 
ments of production. Scarcely a cry of 
l)ity escapes them at the sight of the 
crowded hospibJs and prisons, filled 
,,'ith all the yictims of our social ine- 
qualities. They close their ears to the 
complaints and let themselves be dazzled 
by the prestige of civilization, without 
asking themselves if this splendid edi- 
fice is not cemented with tears, and if 
its foundation is so solid that there is 
nothing to dread from shocks." 
It is probable thj,t Carlyle never 
read Blanqui's lEistoire de L' Eronomie 
Politique en Europe, ,yherein this })fl,S- 
sage occurs, and which was published 
in 1837, two :rears before" Chartism," 
But his o'Wn attitude towm'd the Eng- 
lish economists could not have more 
exactly reproduced Blanqui's by con- 
sidered imitation. 
Gnder the SaIne impulse the practical 
economists committed the same error as 
the speculative. Beginning with Pitt, 
the nobler-minded and more progressive 
of Engli
h :;:tatf>smen took the "'V ealth 
of Xations" for their guide and shaped 
their course by principle with a con- 
stancy unexampled. Thus the legisla- 
tion accomplished hy Parliament from 
1815 to lR50 e
hibits such a wide and 
varied application of economic doctrine 
to actual affairs that economic 8tudents 
have found it eyer since their most 


profitable field of study. But almost a 
neces
arv result of such constancv to 
principlè was undue rigidity; and thus 
we finù such unseltish puhlic servants 
as Richard Cobden and John Bright 
refusing on principle-that is economic 
principle-to SU})})Ol't a bill to limit the 
labor of children to ten hours a day. 
'Yithout the vote of either, tlll'ee Jea
's 
later, that is in 18:17, the Ten Hour Bill 
managed to become a law, and in the 
JeaTs succeeding the workman's C0111- 
fort has been the legis1ator's care no 
less than bas the master's liberty. " 'Ye 
have to-day," says 1\11'. John :
\Iorley, "a 
complete, minute, anù voluminous code 
for the protection of labor; buildings 
must be kept pure of effiu,'ia; danger- 
ous machinery must be fenced; chil- 
dren and young persons must not clean 
it while in motion; their hours are not 
only limited hut fixed; continuous em- 
ployment must not exceed a given num- 
ber of hours, varying with the trade, 
but prescrihed by the law in gi veIl cases; 
a statutable numbm' of holidays is im- 
posed; the childl'en must go t
 school, 
and the em})loJer Illust eyery week have 
a certificate to that effec,t ; if an accident 
happens, notice must he sent to the 
proper authol'ities; s})ecial provisions 
are made for bakehouses, for lace-mak- 
ing, for collieries, and for a ,,-hole sched- 
ule of other special caHings ; for the due 
enforcement and vigilant supervision of 
tllÌs immense host of minute prescri})- 
tions there is an immense host of in- 
spectors, certifying surgeons, and other 
authOl'ities, "hose business it is 'to 
speed and post o'er land and ocean' in 
restless guardianship of every lánù of 
labor, from that of the woman who 
plaits straw at her cottage door, to the 
n1Íner who descends into the bo'wels of 
the earth, and the seaman who conyeJs 
the fruits and matm'ials of uniyel"sal in- 
d ustry to and fro hetwf'en the remotest 
pal'ts 
of the globe." 
But none of all this had been accom- 
plished when Carlyle began to wm'n 
men that they could not live bv lai

ez 
fai]',. aloue, ail<l the most streln;ous op- 
ponents of making a beginning in legis- 
lation of this nature Wel"e liheral states- 
men, planted, as they pI'ofessed, on the 
evedastillg rock of political econom
. 
It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that 
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Carhk fdt U1uler no llC('f'ssity to Ha.\" 
precisely 110\\ Ulu('h trust, in l
i
 ûpi";- 
ion, one might reasonahly put in politi- 
('a.l ('('0110111\'. 
It HllOul(Ì h(' 1l0tet1, ho\\ cH:r, thnt the 
lai.-:.-:,'Z J
u'I'(', t1w Ipt-nlone, from wlJÌeh 
Carlyh. urg('(l (h'parturp was 110t BtrÌet- 
Iv th
 t1ogma. of the economists. "'bat 
J;e 8trO\ e to Bbake out of ('rellit wa
 
not so IlllH"h HOHlt notion reHpecting 
t}w provinee of legisla.tion, as a gencr- 
al belief that in human society one 
can remain free to mind only" one's 
0\\ n ph':Lsure awl lm
inf'ss, Bud give no 
thought, sympa.thy, or guidance to one's 
fellows; that human Rociety will go hap- 
pily on "ith one'8 <1ut)" restricted to the 
sole province of comfortahl
' looking 
out for one's self. To induce a rather 
wider interposition of government than 
]le fouwl pradised in England, was dis- 
tinctly one of the purpu
es of the polit- 
ical discourses, but it wus a suhordi- 
nate purpos(', and neither in this nor in 
any ot11(:'r respect is there he1\\ een the 
di...courses and a rem,onable political 
e('onomv any suhstantial conflict. Such 
phrases' as ,; lloscience," the" dismal sci- 
ence," and "the go::::.pel accordillg' to 

IcCrou(h'," which nhound in Carlvle, 
are to he 'ull<lerHtood as employed 
ore 
in jest than in earnest. 
!\1r. Buskin has undertaken a sys- 
tematic assault on the whole science of 
politieal economy, declaring, in effeet, 
that eyer" last shred of it bhall l)e 
tossed out of window; and l\1r. Buskin 
called Carlyle" ::\Iaster," and sat rapt- 
urously at his feet. But this futile, 
thougfl nohly inspÜ'ed, enterprise of 
'11'. Uuskin's is no necessar
', though 
perhaps a natural enough, consequence 
of Carlyle's teaehing. Kor, indeed, is 
there the conflict between e\'en ::\Ir. Bus- 
kin and the economists that 1\11'. l1u
- 
kin has flattered himself; for, when one 
pokes a little into the rubbish-heal' un- 
der his win<1ow, one finds that what Im;i 
heen tossed out is uot political econ- 
om
' at all, hut 
omething which 
Ir. 
Hnskin fancied to be that. 
Our !>oli tico - economic lu'pcoIlce!)- 
tions, then, we find not so entirely dis- 
regarded In' CarlYle, when we look well 
into him. 

 at first view they SPPII1 to 
he. 'Yith our <1elllocratic l;rcconct..p- 
tions. howe\'cr, the occa::::.ion for n I>pre- 
Y OL. X.-!").) 
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hension does not 1:)0 wholl)" disapp(.ar a8 
we go on. It is 110t to ùe ùellied that 
in <I(.mo('rm')" CarlJlc h:ul sh.w leI' faith; 
that in his 01(1 age it l)(.(':uuc almost 
hateful to him. The ine\ itahlel.1t:!')s of 
tlcmoeracy he Raw elearly enough, anù 
wIu:'J1 Iw wrote "C}mrtism" awl ,. Pnst 
and Preo.;cllt," that is. up to his fort
.- 
eic..hth year he B 'cllletl 110t Ulll'f'con- 
cilea to. it.' The earlier Illcasun.s of 
parliamentary reform he cn:n ill a l11Íld 
way approves. But from the first, ill 
considering the suhje('t, hi
 tLougIJt:i 
fastened too t'Àclllsively on the prolm- 
hIe Ruh.,erviency of the popular assem- 
hly to the wiRhes of the constitucllC\' 
iu. TIUl1coUl he, our American wor<1 i
 
which he took great delight. That 
Buncombe could attain to a very con- 
siderable wisdom in its wishes, an(l that 
the very fact of getting its wisheH re- 
spected would of itself incre'lse the di
- 
position and abilitJ to frame such as 
Illf'rited respect, he discloses 110 hope; 
and the virtue that lies in tlw Yer\" 
nature of democracy of itself eli('itin
 
suffic'ient popular reasol1ahlene
s and 
moderation to insure, in the main, its 
fit execution, was not revealed to Lim. 
Or, say rather, "as but half ren'aled to 
him; for It(' does allow that "ill all 
countries where men have attained an\ 
civilization, it i!i good that there be 
 
parliament;" and that "yotes of tHen 
are worth collecting," f-iince men's" in- 
stincts, where these can be deciphered, 
are wise and human," and "well ùe- 
sen"e attending to." 
..ill that the òemocratic readf.r can do 
with this deficiencJ is to a\ oid taking 
it too much to heart. If he will do 
this, he ean have no difficulty in seeing 
thu.t anY lack of confidence CarlYle rua\" 
have hàd in popular go\'ernme
t arosè 
from no laek of popular sympathies. 
..\s Carlyle never wenrips of telling us 
that mankind cannot do without thp 
guidance of its kings, its kingly mcn, 
its nohlf'lllen, thp mistakp hils hecl! 
made of bupposing that the hope of 
c;ocial regeneration which hp rf'fused to 
" n.forIlH.d " parliaments II(' Recorded 
to kings and aristocracies no;;; he found 
these actuall
' emting. E\-en so carf'- 
ful a rp:ulf'r a
 )Tatt hew \rl!Old hils 
fallen into this error and asserts tbat 
" the Po\\ cr most representillg tLL right 
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reason of the nation [meaning the Brit- 
ish nation], anù most worthy. thpre- 
fore, of ruling is for )11'. Car- 
l
.le the aristocrac
'," meaning the ex- 
isting English aristocracy. In point 
of fact, the very best that C
tl"lde (>vpr 
said of the actual Eno'lish ari
tocraC'v 
ö 
 
was that, though it ,,,ere swept quite 
out of political power by the tide of 
democracy, it still could, if it but 
would, ,,:ith its large leisure and rev- 
enues and its good Inanners, exercise a 
wide influence for sobriety and true 
manliness. Hope that it ;"ould, how- 
ever, be had none; for, even" ith polit- 
ical power, be found it capable 0111y of 
its own pleasure and the preservation 
of its game. .And the kings and no ble- 
men without whose guidance societ
? 
must, in his opinion, sooner or later 
plunge into anarchy, are those ,,'ho 
shall come to their thrones and estates, 
not through some chance of birth, but 
bJ the divine right of superior wisdOIll 
and capabilitJ?' E,-en on such kings 
and noblemen he would impose govern- 
ment, not for their own reward or 
honor, but as a rigid duty, and that the 
bumbler classes might have their suffm'- 
ings relieved and their lot made easier. 
The welfare of the humbler classes was 
the one end of it all. For them, in 
their struggles and SOlTO\VS, Carlyle's 
very heart was t01'n. He was himself 
of them, and he never lost his sense of 
brotherhood with them. 
There was in CarlYle a certain arro- 
gance of intellect th
t grew with years, 
and often asserted itself in fashions that 
he himself felt to be grievous. This has 
'been mistaken for arrogance of heart. 
But arrogance of heaI't he never had. 
In sympathies and manner of life he 
remained to the end much of the sim- 
ple peasant. Seldom a year passed, 
.of the eighty-five that he lived, that he 
did not spend a month or two among 
the Scotch llf'aths and peat-bogs, in or 
near his humble boyhood home. There, 
nearer than anvwh
re el
e, his restless 
soul came to th
 attainment of that peace 
and composure which it was quite capa- 
'ble of nowhere. To the end, his own 
poor, toiling, uneducated kin"Smen con- 
tinue<1 the dearest people on earth to 
him, and ra1'el
. came a payment from 
editor or publisher that, whatever his 


own necessities, he did not share it with 
some of them. Had they been stupid, 
I am not sure that he would 110t at 
times have shown them scaut mercv' 
but their humbleness only bound th
u; 
the closer. His own mo
le of life fOl' 
London, was harill,y less frugal Üw,n 
theirs. He fared mainly on oatmeal 
and hams, whi('h he wo;Ild have only 
out of native .Aunandale, the Londoil 
article, in his judgment, partaking of 
the specious, quack character of its en- 
vironment. His clothes, too, he would 
have only from an honest Dumfrips 
tailor, who made them up in lots to last 
several years, and in forms that put 
them beyond the mutability of fashion. 
To intensify the prompÌings of nat- 
ure, there were peculiar conditions in 
Carlyle's time. In all depa1,tments of 
trade and production it was a period 
of unprecedented growth. Yet, all thp 
while, the poor-houses were crowded to 
bursting; the poor were feeding on 
nettles, or dying of starvation. Sueh 
want had never been known before, nor 
such plenty. Few were the years when 
there was not some riotous uprising to 
smash the llateful new machinery; to 
fire ricks and barns, to lock up or"burn 
down lnills; to hear charters, great or 
small, with their five or fewer points, to 
the door of Parliament; or to shield 
some fatuous popular leader, like Sir 
Francis Burdett, or some knavish one, 
like Henry Hunt, fronl merited, perhaps, 
but ill-timed arrest. It was, in short, 
a time of complete distress and dread. 
The poorer classes lived in open hatred 
of the richer, and the richer in open fear 
of the poo1'er. 
Dwelling right amidst all this tangle 
and turmoil, Carlyle's earnest and bode- 
fulnahlre could not but be deeply im- 
pr
ssed by it. At seasons it laid buch 
hold on him that his wonted tasks fell 
from his hanel, and in a sort of frenz
', 
and for his private relief, rather than for 
the instruction or persuasion of others, 
he flung off some expression of his re- 
flections and emotions. Everv one of 
the political pieces was Cotnl;osec1 in 
this mood anc1 fashion. They were a 
compliance with no editorial" (,olll111is- 

ion, a complGtion of no design to make 
a Look on some chosen subject; but a 
setting free of opinions that had taken 
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m('h complpt(' posspssion of Cn.rlyl("s 
mind tha.t he ('oultl (10 nothing- f.}.... . uutil 
he had givcn thcm l1ttcrUu('e. 
Thi!-. a(>('ollllb;, in part, for thf>ir man- 
upr, which is Hun'(' p('rph.\.ing than th(.ir 
mattcr. It i
 k('pt "ithill fair bounds 
in th(' ('>trlier pip('(.s, amI .. ('hartism ., 
awl" Past awl Prpseut," in point of ...tyle, 
are among the hest things Carlyle e\ er 
(lid. nut in .( Latt('r-(1a
' Pi.lmphlf>ts" 
the houwlH are o\'('rl('a}>('<<1, atHl all of 
Carlyle's fuults are ut their worst. The 
cnigmatical quality, the habit of ùis- 
daining to 
xplain, heeomeH ]wre es- 
peeially troublesome, aud th
 tone i
 
that of a man throw11 Lv thc sins and 
follies of his brf>thrcn, u
t into sorrow 
awl sYl11pathy, hut into storl11." passion. 
There appears, too, a straining. a writh- 
ing, to get the thought c
pre::;
ca, as of 
one half tOll:-''1.1c-tif><<1 hy anger. J know 
of no JJloru interesting stn<<1y in litprary 
lIleehanislIl thau the Cl'lltrast pre:-'èuted 
by "Latter-d'l.Y Palllphlpts" and the 
book in whi('h :\Iattllf'w Arno1c1. Home 
hn.uty J('arH later, presented to English 
society a scheme for its regeneration 
tha.t. w('ll aualyzca, IH'o\"es to he sub- 
stantially the same as Carlyle's. In 
"Culture ana Ana.rchv" all is suave, 
genial, gracious. Evel; the roa::;ting of 
a fanatical Disseuter is aCt'ol11plished 
without sputter, in cheerful firelight. 
Even the taking - off of a barharous 
ga.me-prpsen'f>r is achie\'('d "ith a per- 
feet ahsence of ,. scene," as beeomes the 
high station of the buhjpct, ana without 
the ,. dull sickening thud" that attcnds 
",11 vulgar f>
ecutions. 1':xactly thf' re- 
verse of this marks "Lattcr-dav Pam- 
phlets." There is, however, a l
erving, 
bestirring moral fervor, a sublime ('ar- 
llestnpS:4. th:1t amply compensates for 
any want of gentleness, or of gra('e. 
In the politieal picc'f's, though. as 
everywhere els(' in CarlYle. tlw rp:uler 
must fare ill who caunc;t see that the 
e\.tra.vagances of speech arc not to be 
taken too seriouslv. \\ïth Carhl(', as 
with all persons 
f his tpmp('r
lllellt, 
the di!;poHition to lay tlw words on 
strong ig half sportful, an.1 Hudf'!' the 
gra.vf>st oVEr-st:ttf'llleut lies a hUlllorous 
intl'ut. He has no thought of heing 
taken litern.lly. H ' means Illw.h nlwan;, 
hut hp oCb'nO' lIH'anS much If>sS than '11(' 
s
'ys, and he trusts to the reader's sell
e 
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of humor to make t h(' anf' (lciludion. 
If the rf':lller chaw> 's 110t to have a Sl'nSe 
of hmllor, saù misunùcrstanùings arise ; 
hut if hp h:1,'e it, lu" (>OlIU'S to gn'atly 
l"plish the tasks that Carhle (lclIlILlld'i 
of it. O' 
,rhims oC manner han (lonc Cllrh 1(" 
an injusti('p n'ally grave in the passages 
that refel' to negro emanpiputioll. Hig 
jeers at E\.cter Hall and it
 humane 
a('hipv('lllPJ1t 01 fre('ing th(' slavps in the 
British ,rest Iu(lies, raise a (,ollstant 

mspicion against him of :lecounting the 
freeing- of slaves a very small husiness, 
if not OIle mueh hett(.r left undoue. 
The suspicion is altogether mistaken. 
His illlpatif>nce \\-ith Ex(.ter Hall waH 
c1uf> to no tenderness for sla.ver\", hut al- 
together to the fact that, whil
 E
eter 
Ha.ll found the ear of the nation opt'n 
to its appeal aud (TO\ 
rnmellt 
talHJillg 
ready to pour out treasure like water, 
for the relief of a few blacks in a distaut 
colony, thousalllls of white men, of 110hle 
cap
lI'ity, sat uuder the nation's \"
ry ('ye 
naked. and hung-ry, anù Lesotted, sla\"es 
in all hut the na.me, and no phil:m- 
tlrropists organized, no go\"ernUlellt lav- 
ished its money for their emaneipation. 
Kuting in his private journal the pub- 
lication of a repl." hy "Iin to the essay 
callf'd "The Xigger Question," Carlyl{' 
adds that )Iill has told him therflin. 
nothing that he ò.id not very well know 
hefore. Onr> easily hclieves this \\ hCIl 
one has got at th
 real meaning' of his 
delivcranl"es on this ]lèad ; but a patil'ncr 
heyond th(' comman(l of Ulany rf':1I1ers 
is 
rp<iuire(l to get there. This noh oC 
Carlyle's on )1ill's repl
' sugge::;b, how- 
ever, a eaution that one aoes \\ fOIl to 
carry \\ ith on(" always in (1t..aling \\ ith 
Carlyle, and that is, not to he too quick 
to condUtle that he hasovcrlooked some- 
thing' important. 
file full import of Carlyle's politi('al 
writings is not to he ha(l "ithout 
OJlle 
attention to his l"l'latiolls to B('ntham- 
ism. 'fiB, writing in 1S:J
, a...;sert('tl 
that" there was harlllv to 1)(' founll in 
England an indi\"idual ;)f an,y importan('l' 
in thf> ,.,.or!ll of mind. \\ho (\\hah'\f>r 
opiniolls he ma.'" have n.ftf>rwanl allopte(l) 
dill not first l('arn to think" from eithl r 
B('ntham or Colf'ri(lg('. Any a(.ht of 
inspira.tion that Carl
.le o\\('tl to f'ither 
of thèSC masters wa., uwetl to Bcntham. 
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Bnt it was t11(' inspiration of radical 
antagonism. Between a mind naturally 
sombre, and brooding, and apt to dwell 
on "the wonders everywhere l
'ing close 
on us," and a mind assured, and cheen-, 
and regarding man as a little lower {ll 
:-;trncture tha.n the :-;team-engine, and 

msceptible of almost as precise regula.- 
tiol1 in society as the blocks on a checker- 
board, there
 could be no accord. To 
Bentham the web of human motiycs, so 
multiplex and mysterious in the COUl- 
mon regard, was the simplEst of text- 
ures: through it all there ran, really, 
but one, desire of pleasure or dislike of 
pain. "Good motiyes," and" Lad 1110- 
tives," were empty phrases; there 'was 
but thf' one, and it had no moral char- 
acter whatever. As for pleasures and 
pains; the attainment of pleasure of 
any SOlt, the exemption from any sort 
of }Jain, was, taken b
' itse1f, wholly 
good. It became bad only as the pleas- 
ure attained or the pain avoided de- 
feated a greater pleasure or provoked a 
greater pain. All 
-ou had to do, there- 
fore, in running a society was to keep 
the pleasures as large and the pains as 
small as possible. And the surest way 
of achieving this was to set eyery in- 
diyiclual free in the pursuit of his own 
pleasure, having care onlJ that in this 
pursuit he did not jostle or obstruct 
his neighbor. This, Bentham conceiyed, 
would be " to rear the fabric of felicity 
by the hands of reason and of law." 
T'he later Benthamites, particularly 
::\Iill, by bringing intellectual and unself- 
ish pleasures into especial Pl'ominence, 
gave the scheme a nobility that makes 
it worthy ahva
's of respectful study, but 
as it first came from Bentham's hand it 
was bald and repellent to a degree that 
this, or any other, outline of it is not 
likf'lv to O{ltùO. 
T
 CarlYle, on the other hand, "after 
all OUI' sci
nce, and sciences," the wodd 
was "still a miracle; wonderful, in- 
scrutable, magical;" "not an injustice 
but a justice." All men born into it 


werf' made Lv (iod, und had immortal 
souls. They' were not, ho\\ ever, horn 
equal, hut very unequal, in respect hoth 
of opportunities and capacities. Hencc, 
" of all ' rights of man,' tIll' right of the 
ignorant man to Le guided hy tIl<.' wiser, 
to be held in the true cour
e 
hy him," was" the indisputablest." Xa- 
ture her
elf had onlaiued it from the 
first. "'hen, therefore, the men of 
larger oppol'tuuities and capacities did 
nothing but sllOot partridges, or but 
stand futilely jm'golling' in parliamellts 
and courts, or 1mt pile up money for 
vain spending, or but sit in !ìeclw.led 
deaneries debating of "prevenient 
grace," they had" parted company with 
the eternal inner fact of this universe," 
and disa
ter impended for t.hem awl 
their nation. But for all men, what- 
eyer their capacities and aeeording 
thereto, the first dut.y, })edul})s the sole 
duty, ,yas honest work. "He that will 
not wOI.k according to his faculty, let 
him," said Carlyle, "perish according to 
his necessity." 
Carlyle's attention fixed on Belltham- 
ism Y
rJ' earl:,y, and he neyer uttered 
himself on what he was wont to call 
"the condition-of-England question," 
that he did not have BentIulluislll dis- 
tincth- in mind. He mentions it but 
casuaÌl y and nowhere sets it up aYowedl
y 
as his mark; hut everyone of his polit- 
ical pieces is consciously aimed at it. 
Hence 1\11'. John l\Iorley is impelled 
to charge that Carlyle is the writer 
"aboye all others who has made Ben- 
thamism a term of reproach on the lips 
of men less wise than himself." 
The theory of life that brought Carlyle 
thus into conflict with Bellthamislll is 
not likely to come soon into much }JI'ac- 
tice as the hasis of a system of polities. 
But hf' proved its praeticability, at least 
as a basis of illdi"i<lual conduct, by cun- 
forming hi
 own sturdily to it, m;d his 
life has therehy become, despite the 
tittle-tattle it JUt,,; set afloat, m"ell a more 
potent inspiration than his works. 
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 H.\.1I, counsellor-at-Iaw, 
.
 4

 ha.,ing- de\"oted ten 

",. "\,
 n'ar
 of his life to the 

.}'!b. .,_.. 

 ;.e1l1u
lCrative 
oil of en- 
-r'
t-. tanglmg cerbUll per
ons 
in, awl extrie:ttillg" (.('rbin ot1H'rs froUl, 
tla' me
lH's of the law, found himself, at 
the ag-e of thirty-five, with a ref:>pectahle 
hfilance in hank find a pruIlounc('el C1'a\"- 
ing for rf'st ll1u} recreatioll. S1IJI1 111 t'r 
was coming on, the courts would S0011 he 
closed. find a torpor \Va'i settling down 
UPOIl thp Dele} of litigation, ancl the iele
l. 
of t\ \'al"ation abroad presented itself to 
his mintl with al1nriug- force. He" as 
weary of hripfs awl hillR of exe'eptioIlH ; 
hiH office was taking- on, to his jaeled 
eyes, an aspect of dreary elinginess that 
promised to become unendurable in the 
near future, and the long rows of buff- 
dael digests and rc\"ised statutes seemed 
to glare down upon him from their 
Rhelves, like wolves in sheep's clothing, 
with grim Hng-gestions of long nights of 
toil. Llld{-'r these impelling influences 
he turnp(l hi!-j back upon the law, packpd 
a portm:l1lÌ('au, awl founel himself upon 
a hright 1l1Orllillg in .J nne on the sh'aUl- 
er 
en'ia, fairh" committeù to a three 
Hlonths' HojOU1';1 in foreign parts. 
A
 the hour of Hailing (hew near hf" 
stood on the hurrienne (leek, }('auing 
agaiust the rail auù watching with Ih.e- 
Iv inten'Ht the aniHlatetl sc('ne on the 
l;ier hPlo\\. ...\. dou hIe line of passen- 
gers and their frielllls was thronging 
up and (10\\ n thp gangway giving access 
to tlw lower c1pC'k, a crowd of spp('ta- 
tors, idlel'
. find itÍ1lf'rallt ven(lors of 
stcamer-ehairs and otll('r comforts of 
the Hea was swarming helow him OIl the 
pier, and a IlU1ubùr of agile cabin-stew- 
arels in hlue jacket
 were rushing up 
:nul clown a supplpHlPutn.l gangway, 
hringing ahoard an endless variptv of 
ste::uuer-trunks, hanel-bags, and hun
llPd 
rugs. Carriagps ùro'"e up, discharged 
their living frf'ight aUt I m:Hlf' th(.ir way 
back through the surging crowel ami<l 
vol1t'Ys of imprecation'i; while the 


decks of the steamer swarmeù with peo- 
ple chattering, scoleling, awl \\O,!Jillg 
farewells with the fcn.-ri!-ih vehemence 
peculiar to tmeh occa.,ioIlH. FarnhaIll, 
enjoying the spectacle with all the relish 
of a school-boy ahandoning hi'i Looks 
for a time. turned to a fellow-passengpr 
who stood heside him at the rail, aud 
remarkeù, ,. 
\. husy s('pne, sir." 
" I sboulù call it a beùlam," saiù the 
other, \\ ithout looking up. "I never 
could ullderstnnd tIle inHane curiosity 
that impels people remaining at homè, 
to su hj('(.t tlWIllsel\"PS to the most un- 
!>leaH:Lll t feature of going a hroa( 1." 
" :\Icaning the crowd?" inquireJ 
Farnham. 
" Y pS," repliec1 t1w other, shortly, 
"the rabhle, the deafcllillg ra.cket, tll(' 
infernal diseomfort of the whole husi- 
neSR ;" with which he turlletl ahruptly 
nnd walked away as if not in the mood 
for further eonv
rsation. 
Farnham, at complacent pea(.e "ith 
himself and with the world, lookf'd after 
him with good-lnullorecl surprise. He 
was a tallish man of powerful builù, 
with a full brown heard awl hair slight- 
ly lllarked with gTay, e'\..ceediugly "pll 
c.lre
sed, and having the unmistakahle 
bearing of a mall of the "orIel. By a 
momentary glimpse of his fa('e a
 lu' 
turned away, Farnham saw that he lmcl 
regular features, a dark complexion, awl 
a certain Rclf-eolltained e
pression thnt 
was not aUog{.ther prp}>ossessing. ..\.
 
he c.liRappcarell in the crowd Farnham 
turned again amI resumed his wat('h 
of the scene hele)\\". 
At this moment the bt.ll for "all 
ashore" was rung and the crowd on the 
gangwa
" lwgan to r( solve itself into a 
stream hound shoreward, oc('asionalh- 
broken 1>)" a hclate(l pa"isenger hurrietl- 
l
' making his way upward thron
h the 
Ii\ iug tielt'o TIH'u the stream d wiudletJ 
to a few }itragglers, and finally to tLe in- 
í'\"itahle last man, HC'ram bling (lowllwanl 
w hilt\ tllf' gangway WitS swaying in the 

lings 
 the long plauk \\ns lowered and 
east oft: ß mighty pul...e hegan to throb 
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beneath Farnham's feet, and the great 
ship backed lllajestieally out of the slip 
amid a tempest of shouts of fare" ell. 
lt was at this instant that Farnham's 
attention \\as attracted to a cah that 
came rattling along the pier, scattering 
the crowd in eyery direction. _\.s it 
drew up at the gangway opening, a 
lllan sprang out and cr
.ing frantÜoally, 
" Stop! stop!" rushed to the edge of 
the pier and began running back and 
forth upon the string-piece as if medi- 
tating a desperate attempt to leap out 
and clutch at the side of the receding 
ship. A roar of del"isive laughter burst 
from the b'ystanders as this preposter- 
ous intention became evident, Rnd two 
of the wharf bands seized the distracted 
man and roughly dragged him back, 
struggling and protesting, uutil he was 
lost to view in the crowd that surged 
about him. Fm"uham fancied, from a 
sudden expression on his face as he ,vas 
dragged away, that he had recognized 
someone on the upper deck, and glan- 
cing around involuntarily, discovered the 
bearded passengpr standing beside bÌ1n 
at the rail, gazing down upon the scene 
with an angry scowl. At this moment 
they came abreast of the end of the pier, 
where a scene of waving handkerchiefs 
and tossing sun-ulnbrellas of every hue 
and shade hurst upon them like a 
lnighty kaleidoscope, and at the same 
instant the belated traveller appeared in 
the surging mass of people, hatless and 
dishevelled and clutching wildly at the 
air, as if he would stay the departing 
ship. " Intolerable ass!" muttered the 
bearded man in a savage whisper, and 
striking the rail furiously with his 
clenched fist, he strode angrily away. 
The sail through the river and down 
the bay was enough of a noyelty to keep 
Farnham huc.;ilv ohservant, and it was 
not until the H
ok had been passed and 
the pilot taken off that he bethought 
himself of goin
 below to dOll his 
steamer-cap and shoes, and otherwise 
prepare himself for a week of HPafaring 
leisure. He had secured a berth in an 
outside rOOln in the douhle l"OW just aft 
the saloon companionwa
", and as he en- 
tered the passage leading- to it he met his 
heat"Jed acquaintance just coming out 
of the room. "::\11". Farnham?" said the 
clark rn
n, interrogativel.y. " Tbat is my 


name," replied Farnham. " I am Cap- 
tain Black," J::;aid the other, bowing stiff- 
I v; "I believe we are booked as rOOIll- 
IÎtates," and pushing by him, walked 
away without pauHing for a repl
'. 
"I hope you'll pan out better than 
you promise, m
" good fellow," said Farn- 
ham to himself, philosophically; and en- 
tering his room, he 'was soon busih' oc- 
cupied in making a convenient disposal 
of his modest belongings. 
The door stood open, and Farnhmn 
presentl,y became aware of the presence, 
in the room directlJY opposite, of a fel- 
low-passenger similarly occupied. He 
seemed to be of about the height and 
build of Farnham's room-mate, but his 
face, of which FarnhaIll caught an occa- 
sional glimpse as he moved about, was 
as unlike that gentleman's as could ,,-ell 
be imagined. He was clean shaven, of a 
pallor that was almost unearthly, and 
had a hideous scar extending from one 
corner of his mouth down across his 
chin. To all this was added a certain 
wildness of eye that was so distinctly 
repellent, that Fal"nham inwardly con- 
gratulated himself that Captain Black 
had fallen to his lot insteï:td of this un- 
prepossessing stranger; and completing 
his arrangenlents, loaded himself with 
cigars and went on deck. 
Eyents proved that if Captain Black 
was not companionable, he was at least 
unobtrusive. Except for the mere 
knowledge to the contrary, Farnham 
had the roonl virtually to himself. His 
companion rose, hal his tub, dressed, 
and "ent on cleck long before the over- 
worked counsellor-at-Iaw bad finished 
his supplemental mOl"ning doze, and re- 
tired at night so late and so quietly 
that Farnham neyer so much as knew 
when he came into the room. As for 
the rest, the man was singularly pl"eOC- 
cupied in manner, acknowledging with 
the merest nod and with an absent air 
Farnham's salutation when they chanced 
to meet, and keeping aloof from him 
and, with one exception, from the other 
passengers as well, with a persistence 
that was too mal"ked to permit any at- 
tempt at a closer acquaintance. 
The exception, to Farnham's tmrprise, 
was tlle uninviting-looking occupant of 
the opposite room. "That made thiH 
remarkahle selection still more Hurpris- 
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ing was the fact that tll(' acquaintauce 
betw<:<:n the two had eyidéutly hecn 
made aboard "hip, as Fnrnha
m had 
secn theln passing awl repassing each 
otlter \\ ithout the slightest sign of rccog- 
nition during' the afternoon of the day 
of sailing; yet before twenty-four hours 
had elapsed au iutilllaey luul been 
forlllcd and ma.tured between tll{
sO 
",trangely contrasted men, so clol:ic that 
they HPelllcd to h<: inseparable. .:\Ioru- 
ing', noon, and far into the night tlwy 
sat n.1HI smoked together in sednde<l 
corners, the man with the scar constant- 
ly talking ill a. smothered und<:rtone, 
with a certain tien'c vehemence and vio- 
lence of gesture, and the captain listen- 
ing with a brooding look upon his dark 
featl1rt.<.; ml<l an observant eye upon the 
other's face. ,Fm'nhml1 was puzzled and, 
for a while, found a singular fascination 
in furtively watching the two Ulen and 
mentally speeulating as to what strange 
community of interest had brought them 
togethf'r. The few passengers with 
whom he chanecd to fall into con\"ersn.- 
tion knew a8 little about the scar-faeed 
IIlall as he himself knew about Captain 
Bla.ck, and heyond the fact that his name 
was Leath, learned incidentally from the 
('abin-steward, no informati
n of any 
kind was ohtaillable. Farnham's inter- 
est in the matter, being rat11f'l' antipa- 
thetic than otherwise, was short-lived, 
and in the course of a day or two sub- 
sided into a mere glance 
t the two men 
wheu he ('hanced to COIlle upon them. 
The weather was fair and pron1Ísed to 
hold; but shortly after passing the 
Banks the ship ran into a rough sea 
rolliug heavily from the southward, evi- 
dentlv the tail of a storm that had 
passc"a up from the tropi('s. 
\s the day 
wore 011 the Hea ('ontinued rising, ntHl by 
nightfall the ship was rolling heavily. 
and :Faruham, who had thus far fare(l 
well, began to e).!>c>rieu('e certain pre- 
monitions that impelled him, after a 
prontl strug-gle against fn.te, to forego 
hi
 a.fter-dinner cign.r awl turn in at an 
uus(,Plllly honr, in the hope that a night's 
rest \\ ould ....et him right. He lay in his 
Lel"th, occasionally falling into a doze 
aUlI then heing rOlls!'<l hy an unusually 
violent plunge as the fihip lahored in 
the IlPav
' sea, getting up from time tù 
time to seeure and Ilmke fast the various 
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toih.t articles that had drifted from their 
moorings, aud then tumhling into hi'i 
berth again with a qualmish apprehen- 
sion that the supreme moment he was 
fighting agninst was upon him. 
It \\ a
 just after one of these e
cur- 
siom, tLat the door opened awl Cnptaill 
BI:L<'k ('ame into the room. The curtain 
of tlu. berth was dra\\n 80 tlmt he was 
concealed from vie", uut Farnham, half 
dozing', was ,.aguel)' aware, ahove the 
cn.a1.iug of tllP ship, of his movements 
auout the room; and an oceasional rat- 
tle of keys and the snapping of a lock 
i1l<licated the opening of some article 
of lu
gage. Thesc trit\iug nois('H not be- 
ing disturbing in thcmselves, Farnham 
tinallyelropped asleep anel was presently 
involved iu a cOlltf'sted "ill ('ase of e
- 
tra.orelinary magnitude, "ith his most 
importallt" itnt:::ìs a fugitive in the wilds 
of )IadagaHcar. The details progressed 
with astonishing velocity, accompanied 
hy distracting complications heretefore 
unheard of in law practice, and matters 
'WEre assuming a portentous aspeet with 
tremendous pecuniary penalties impend- 
ing, when he awoke and started up with 
a sudden ('ons('iousnes
 that the curtain 
bad heen drawn aside nnel that he lwd 
been looked upon as he lay sleeping in 
his berth. He pushed it back and looked 
out, and as he did so the door of the 
room was softI y closed and he heard the 
hea yy footstep
 of Captain Black going 
out through the passageway. The inci- 
dent waH 
nfficiently anlloying in itself, 
but Farnham found it doubly ::;0 from 
the manifest impossibility of 'resentin
 
it at the moment, and after fuming oyer 
it to no purpose he lay down again. re- 
solving to give hi
 room-mate a bit of 
his mind in tllP morning; and bracing- 
himself \\ ith his knees a
ainst the roll- 
ing of tbe sLip, tried to compose him- 
self to sleep. nut sleep would not corne. 
The swlden a\\ a1.t'ning and the resulting 
irritatioll ha(l exciteel him. an(l he rolled 
and tu::.::;cll about, dropping ofr into fit- 
ful na.p
 awl waking" itb eypry yiolcnt 
plu
ge of thp ship, and oc('asionnll
. mut- 
terin{f' unseemlv imprecations against 
the c;il chance that had brokeD in upon 
his ni:.ðtt's rf'st. 
I twas just after one of these wakings 
that he heard the :::.oUlHI of a hurriecl 
step cle
c('ndil1g- the (,ol11panionway, [uld 
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someone came aft through the open 
cabin and turned into the passageway 
almost on a rlill ; the door of the op- 
posite room was opened, dosed again 
and locked, apparently with feverish 
haste, and all was 8till again. Farnham, 
listening with alert attention, heard two 
bells strike a moment after, and con- 
cluding, frmn the hOUI', that Captain 
Bla.ck would soon follow his friend, pre- 
pared to speak his mind then and there; 
nursing which amiable intention he pre- 
sen tly fell sound asleep. 


"Beg pardon, sir," said a 'voice, and 
Farnham started up. It was morning, 
and the bath-steward was standing in 
the doorway. "Beg pardon, sir," said 
the man again, with a startled look upon 
his face; "but Captain Black isn't here, 
sir, and his berth hasn't been used." 
"'Yell, I'm not responsible for his not 
coming to bed," said Fm'nham, testily. 

, 'Vhat time is it ? " 
"Just gone seven bells, sir," said the 
steward. 
" Very good, I'll get up," said Farn- 
ham, after a moment's deliberation. 
" See if you can get me a bath," and the 
man withdrew. 
Farnham, reflecting upon the stew- 
ard's rather startling announcement, 
found his irritation giving way to a 
vague foreboding of evil, with which 
came a disturbing recollection of Leath's 
hurried return to his room the night 
before. Could the man tell anything? 
He looked out into the passageway, but 
the door of the opposite room was closed 
and Farnham could not bring himself to 
Knock and learn-he knew not what; 
and he dl'essed with feverish haste, and 
went on deck with an increasing sense 
of an agitation which he could not 
Rhake off. He made a complete tour of 
the ship, examined every part of the 
decks, looked into the smoking-room, 
and finally went into the dining
8aloon, 
where a 'vacant chair marked Captain 
Black's place at the breakfast - table; 
and then, coming across his cabin- 
Ateward, questioned him, and learned 
that the man had been off watch the 
night before and could tell him nothing. 
Tbe matter began to assume an ugly 
look, and Farnham went direct to the 
purser, and in ten minutes the ship was 


heing thoroughly searched frolll stem to 
stern. X ot a trace of the missing mun 
could be fonnd; Captain Black hall 
vanished as absolutely as if he had been 
absorbed into the ab
lOsphere. 
'Vhen Farnham related the e\"t'nts of 
the preceding night it was determined 
to question Leath at once ; and on the 

teward's report that the man was ill and 
was still in his berth, Farnham and the 
purser went to his room and knocked 
for admittance. Leath unlocked the 
door without parley and was baek again 
in his berth as they entered the room, 
leaning on one elbow and glaring 
angrily at them as he demanded their 
business. The man was evidently ill 
and looked horrible. His face, appar- 
ently tanned by the sea-air, had taken 
on a swarthv hue that made his extl'aor- 
dinary pallo
r even more ghastly than be- 
fore, and the scar on his chin blazed 
with an angry flush as though he had 
been fre
hly bl'anded on the face. 
He liste
ed to the purser's statement, 
manifesting extreme agitation as the 
story proceeded, and at its conclusion 
fell back upon his pillow and coyered 
his face with his hands. " I can tell vou 
nothing," he said after a brief sile
ce, 
speaking in a smothered voice that was 
singularly discordant. "I left him, 
smoking and leaning on the rail near 
the turtle-back, and came below at 
eleven o'clock. You must have heard 
me," he added, appealing to Farnham, 
who nodded assent. "'''hat followed is 
as dark to me as it is to you. I had 
been drinking and my re
ollection is 
confused; I only remember that the 
sea was horrible to look at !" and with 
a shudder he turned his face to the 
wall, and Farnham and the purser, 
exchanging a significan t glance, left 
him. 
"'Ye must go to the old man with 
this," said the purser, with an ominous 
shake of the head, and l'equestillg Farn- 
ham to follow him, led the way to the 
captain's room. The news had already 
sIn'ead about the ship, and as they 
passed along the deck, little groups of 
passengers were discussing the tragedy 
with repressed voices, and Farnham 
observed, with great annoyance, that 
they glanced curiouF'ly at llÏm as he 
went by, and felt that he was being con- 
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necte(I with tl}(' u.ft:lir 111 n thorou
hl'y 
uup]t.a-;aut III alllH' r. 
flte capta.in h('ar<1 the grill1 
to1") 
through awl retl('(.t('(I for a few IllO- 
JllPnts \\ith a distudw,I countpllIl1)('e. 
., Thcrc'
 nothing to he (lone," he said ut 
lenO'th. "when we O'et in I shall u'ik 
thi
 gp}'ltlpmn.n fin(I tIll' othcr to rPIIlaill 
ahoanI until wo can communica.te with 
tllP authoriti
s. If Leuth refuses," he 
continuf'd, fi-xing' ou thp unfortunate 
ma.n with the H:l1IW suspicion that pm;- 
sps:sed hoth }i"arnIHlIll and the purser, 
"I shall take the responsibility of <le- 
ta.illing him. :\lpallwhile, take charge of 
the Juissiug man's etÌct"Ìs and tell the 
Dlen not to t'1lk." 
Awl now that the dark premonition 
had grown into a. gruesome f:wt, Fa.rn- 
ham began to e'\. perience a depression 
of spirits that promised to put an end 
to hi'i enjoynwnt of the remaiwler of 
the voyage. ..\.s the day wore on, the 
gloom fastened upon him like a pall, 
until he was impelled, just hefore night- 
fall, to goo to the purser and ask to he 
given another room where he could he 
free frolll the disquieting associations 
of his late quarters, and nway fr01Il 
the immediate proximity of Leath, for 
whom he had conceived an unconquer- 
ahlo ayC'rsion. The purser feU in with 
his hUlllor without demur, n.nd Farnhalll 
found him:self transferred to a Rtuffv 
inside cabin on the main deck with ;, 
positi \-e "muse of henefaetioll. His for- 
JlH'r apa.rtmell twas nhandone<l to the 
gool1s and chattels of Captain Black, 
anll Leath, locked in his room, was left 
alone with his secrpt, if he ha.d one. 
It wus with a sense of infinite relid 
that Farnham, coming on (Ieck one 
morning-. saw the Skelligs rising like 
ma.mmoth teeth from the spa, and soon 
o.fterwar<1 the grppu clifi:'i of the Irish 
mainland. His spirits rose as the steamer 
ran aloll
 the COllst, pa!-lse<1 inside the 
Fastnet Hock, aUll fillallv turned into 
the month of QueenstoW1; Hn.rbor; and 
he wat('hetl with lively interest the ar- 
rival alongsi<1e of the rakish little h'IHler 
ßnd the transfer of u.n illtprminable 
number of mail-hag's to her ample deck. 
The proc('ssion of hag--l>pllrillg stewanl:-J 
hn.\rÏng nnishe(l their lahors, he ('r08s('(1 
to the oppo
it
 side of the Rhip, antI 
wus f'ngn.geII in serene contemplation of 
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t1lP whitpwashe,l glorie
 of the l1ol'he's 
Point li
ht, whcn he wa.s to\u'h('d on the 

houldf'r, au<< 1 turniug-, saw the purs('r 
at his side with Ì\\ 0 strang-cr
. 
" \\ e are hpg-inning to get 11 little 
li
ht on our aflair, )[1'. Farnham," sai(l 
the pur:;er. "Thl'se genth'men are of- 
fif'prs from Scot1u,lHl tar,l with a }"P(lui- 
Hition UlHI a warrant for the arrest of 
Ca.ptain Black ou ß chn.rg-e of forger
.. 
1\[1'. Lt'thbridgC' aIHI 'fl'. Darke-)h.. 
},'arllh:lm," ancI t1l<' t\\O ùCÍí'din's 
touche(I their hats and regar(If'd Farn- 
ham with a proft::ssional air, as if long- 
ing to takp him iuto ('w.to(ly in the 
w.bsence of their legitimate prey. 
"Xo statement to make, I tmppose," 
sa.id ::\[1'. Lethhridg-e, a Rharp-featured, 
fresh-fac('(I Illan with light hair. 
"Xone," said Farnham. ")11'. 1\eal 
knows all I can tell you. It 
"V cr.y good, sir:" Hai,I Lethhridge, 
affa.hly. ":Sow then, ::\11'. Xeal," he 
addell, turning to the purs('r, "if JOu ou 
l)e good enou
h to Hhow us helow, we'll 
take a look at the eflects;" an<1 touching 
their hats again, the t
 0 ufficers fol- 
lowed the purser, leaying Farnham to 
re
mme his interrupted ohservation of 
the lighthouse. ){(.auwhile, with a pro- 
ùigiouH ringing of hells. the tender cast 
oft. and pad(Ue<1 up the harbor, the great 
pul
8 hegan to throb again, and tho 
Hteamer, turning her prow seawarù, went 
on her way up the Channel. 
Farnham, Rlowly pacing the òeck, 
presently saw the purser and Leth- 
hri<Ige emerge from the companion way 
and come toward him. "31r. Farnham:' 
said the f01ïuer, "I'm afraid you antI I, 
without saying much ahout the matter, 
have heen doing that poor devil Leath 
a great injustice. Head thiR," awl he 
hawlpd Farnham au llnseal('(l ('un'lope. 
It wa...q addresspd "To whom it Ulay 
concern." and opening it, Fnrnhmn 
found enclosed the following letter: 


In the almogt ahsolute cprtainty of heing 
appreheJl(letl ul)()n my arri\"al, I have ('ho
t'n 
the only means opf'n to me of a\"oidin
 tlw dis- 

race and pUllishn1l'nt that would inevitahly 
follow. I had hop(',l to t>:o>('3.IW, with the 1irm 
intention of 11f'\"er ft'stin
 until I hall JJ1:\llt' 
re!'tÌtlltion for the onh" crime that has e\"er 

tainelt m\" life; hut ï"t \\ as not to Lt'. The 
appt'I\T:U1(,
. at the moment of dt'l'.lrture. of a 
man upon ""ho:-,- hlillcl contilleu('p allli dull ap- 
preht>n:o.ion 1 hall rl'lit.'tt, for !'=uch a t:ml). rlis" 
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coven' of mv lwtraval of trust as would {;(:ive 
me åmple time for' escape, has told me that 
the caLle would assnredl,y carr
' the intelligence 
aLroad long before I could reach Englbh soiL 
I had at tirst no intention of leaving 'xew 
York. 1 eXl)ected. "ith incrediLle fatt
it.r. to 
dela)' exposure until some luck)' chance should 
permit me to cover, for all time, the traceS of 
my wrong-doing; Lut the mental strain conse- 
quent upon continuell and compli('att->d falsify- 
ing of accounts, Lecame unellduraLle, and in 
an evil moment I appropriated certain funds 
from a quartf-'r where immediate examination 
aIlll discovery wt're improhable. and ventured 
all upon that mirage of defaulters-faro. I 
lost. There was no time for resort to the ex- 
lwdients of disguise and conceal ell identity 
whieh might have saved me, I attempted to 
deceive my associate 11)' the desperate :"ubter- 
fuge of a forgt'd cable 111f-'Ssage calling me 
aLroad on family affairs; made up my lugg-age 
and LoaI'ded the steamer ahllost at the hour of 
sailing, onl y to find m ,"self unmasked at the 
last l;Omel1t. . 
I feeluo longing for the life I am about to 
end, nor do I leave a single ,soul who will 
mourn my death. I regret, alone, that restitu- 
tion is beyond my power. The sea is meI'ciful 
to me in all else. 


LA
SIXG BLACK. 


"Poor fellow!" said Farnham. "How 
bad a matter was it ? " 
"Extensive forgeries and about six- 
teen thousand pounds in bard cash, 
supposed to be with him," replied Leth- 
bridge. "That's all we know. Partic- 
ulars bv nmil." 
"I a
 glad Leath is out of it, at all 
e\'ents," said Farnham, heartily enough. 
"So am I, sir," echoed the purser; 
"but I'm blessed if it didn't look ugly 
for a while." "\Yith which reminiscence 
he and )11'. Lethbridge went below 
again to resume their examination of 
Captain Black's effects. 
Leath kept his room with extraordi- 
nary persistence until the last nloment. 
Farnham, with a vague idea of making 
amends for his recent suspicions by 
some sort of friendly advances, looked 
for hiulon the tender the next morning, 
but failed to find him in the crowd of 
passengers; nor clid he get a sight of 
him until the very last of the number 
were disembarking, when Leat.h, wear- 
ing a mackintosh reaching to his heels 
and with a muffler or Acad s\\ athed 
about the lower part of his face, sud- 
denly appeared at the hert<l of the gang- 
way leadiug to the landing-stage, and 
paused irre,:;olutely as if loath to ('Ollie 


ashore. Farnham, who was a waiting 
his luggage on the landing-stage find 
chattillg meanwhile with the two detec- 
tives, was about to attract his attention 
by a sign of recognition, when Leath, as 
if suddenly mastering his indecision, 
strode rapidly down the gangway, and 
begau roughly pushing his way through 
the t.hrong of waiting passengers. At 
this moment Lethbridge touched ,Farn- 
ham on the arm find pointed significantly 
to a woman who was standing at the foot 
of the gang\\ay with her e
'es intently 
fixed upon Leath. 
he was a sad-faced 
woman, plainly clad, and Farnham no- 
ticecl that she was holding her haud 
tremulously to her mouth, as if endeav- 
oring to co
trol excessive agitation. .-\8 
Leath passed her without a glance of 
l'ecognition. her e
'es dilated as with a 
sudden si('kening terror, and then, ap- 
parently IllOyed by an uncontrollable 
impulse, she flung herself before him 
with her hands against his breast, (T
'- 
ing, "Roger! Don't you kno\\' me?" 
Leath's face, for an instant, looked as if 
it had been turned to stone, then, catch- 
ing sight of Farnham's astonished gaze, 
he instantly passed his arm about the 
imploring figure before him and said 
hurriedly, "I did not see you. Come 
away," and pushed on with the \\'oman, 
sobbing convulsively, on his arm. 
"Rather a rum nleeting, that," ob- 
served 1\11', Lethbridge, dryly, and Farn- 
ham, who had witnessed the scene with 
an immediate revival of Lis former an- 
tipathy, shrugged his shoulders in in- 
finite disgust, and washing his hands of 
1\11'. Leath and his affairs, went off to 
look after his own effects. 
No further incidents of importance 
nlarkecl Farnham's sojoul'n ahroad. 
He traversed the beatell road of Üumlar 
and continental sightseeing for his 
allotted time, and returned to his legal 
grindstone with such agreeahle recol- 
lections of his vacation, that the follow- 
ing June found him again in London 
with the pleasant prospect of further 
rambles before him during the summer 
months. He had heard the particulars 
of the forO"erv while at home, but it was 
I::) L 
simply the old story of securities raised 
frmn their face value, followed lJY the 
coal's('r {'rime of a('tual theft, allll end- 
ing with a ruilled tinll and a beggared 
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p.lrtl1er; IlncI th(' nffilir hall filmoo.;t 
pass('(1 froll1 his memory, Wll{'ll it was 
su<l(lenh rccalletl 1>\ an wci(lcnt of the 
most Ht:
rtlil1g ('hnr;;der. 
li'arnham, waiting for a. frif'wl, \\ as 
HtlLmling at the wilHlow of th11.t (It'prcB- 
bing' apa.rtuwllt, the smoking-room of 
Her :\[ajt'sty's Hotel, ga.Úllg nillllessly 
into the side street and ob
t:'rvill
 the 
grimy wan of a. nohlc lor(l's groulldcl on 
the oppositp si(l<' of tlH' way, when his 
uttt'ntioll wa.... attract 'd to two IllCll who 
('Rmc from the direction of the neigh- 
horing' thoroughfare, and stopped, con- 
vC'rsing leisurely, at the entran('c to the 
hotel. 'Yith the man who fa('eù bim 
Farnlmm h:ul no ('olu'crn; hut he was 
iU!-itantly alHl Htra.ngely intere!-ited in 
the other, who fitood with his ba.d
 
toward him. The subtle individuality 
which occasionally asserts itself in the 
human ba('k tohi hiul that he knew 
this niHIl, awl the consciousness sent an 
una('countlhle thrill through his veins. 
.\ J1lOlllellt after, the other of the two 
walkell away and the 0" ner of tJw ex- 
preo;;...ive back turned to enter the hotel. 
.\s Farnham ('aught sig-ht of his face his 
first impressiou was that he had been 
mistaken; then there arose in his 
1n(,1ll0r

 like a fla.sh of li
ht, a visioIl of 
the <leek of the Scrvia a Jear ago and 
the two con
orting nlen who lmd so 
unpleasantly iIllpre...
('d him, anù he re- 
coil('(l us thoL1
h be had 1w('n shot. 
The full brown heard had ùisapp{'ared, 
and a carefully wa'Xed gray mustache 
awl pointed 
oatee had n'plal'e<1 it; hut 
if Captain Black en'r walked upon tlw 
ea.rth he stootl in the tlesh hefore Farn- 
ham at that mOIDPn 1. 
\s this astound- 
ing fact divulgt'd itself the mall dis- 
appearetl through the <1oorway, and 
Farnham sank h1'eath1f'ss illto a ('hair. 
The apparition, fÒr it secmctl little 
more to Farnha.m's ex('ited fatH'Y, eame 
directly into the smokiug'-room, glmu>ed 
easnally at him as he Rat quaking' in his 
('hair, and Wf'nt out without a Rign of 
re('og-nition. Farnham hreathcd again. 
H\
 ha<1 grown stouter and wore a 
hpanl, aIHI it atfor(lf'tl him uIlspeakahle 
rf'lief to feel that tllf'se challg'eH in his 
outward man ha<1 dfcctuallv (,ol)('('aled 
his i<1f'ntity. He sat stiÏ1, watchiug' 
through tIll' opell dourwa
" tlll' man who 
had apparently risen from the sea, awl 
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Haw him 
top for a JIloment at the 
office window awl then pass through 
the hall awl up th(. Htairs. He \\ as 
evi(Iently 
tayiJlg at the hotel, and 
li'aruham, presl'utly l'('covel"Ìng hi.., C()I11- 
IJosure, saunter d out of the roul11 \\ith 
m; 1llueh UIH'oneprn as he cow(l aSSUIll(. 
and inquir('tl of the hall-porter" 110 t1a> 
gentleman W
lS whu had jUHt ("ome in. 
"His name is l)elham, sir," MÜÙ the 
UlaIl; ")lI'. Fran('is PelhalH, I think. 
He's not stopp{'(l lWl"c before, !-iir." 
"Thank JOu," H..I.id Farnham. " Be 
good cnough not to mention that I in- 
quired; he mig-ht cunsidcr it an ÍIu- 
pertincnce ;" and ÏIupressiug thin iu- 
juuetiou upon the porter by a judicious 
Lesto\\al of a shining, he weut out amI, 
ohlivious of his appointmcnt, haile(l 
a hansom and was dri \'en to HcotIall<l 
Yartl as fast as an inditl'erent horse 
coul(l take him. 
Lethbridge "as al>sellt, hut upon 
Farnham's assuraIlce that his husinf's3 
was urgent, he was 
('llt Cor awl prcsent- 
ly came in, and Farnham was again re- 
assure<l bJ finding that even th
 ùetcct- 
ive's kepIl eye failed to recog'nize him in 
his altered personality. ..\ referencc to 
the events of the prec
,Iing summer, 
however, imme(Iiatdv r('ca11e(I him to 
Lethhridge's nWIllOrj.. ftud he tohl, a!-) 
concisely a
 pussible, the extraonlina.ry 
diseovcrv which be helieved he bad 
m:Hle. t{,thbriIIg-e ht'anl him through 
awl then shook hi
 hea(l inerelluloush'. 
"rYe come across strange thiugs in 1l;
 
line, 1\[1'. }'arnham," he Hai(I. .. hut thi:, 
is the toughest 
 arll I've C\-er heard 
.et. 
It can't he, sir, it can't l)e. Darke find I 
prQ(Ided e\"cr
' eorner of the ship, alllI I 
teIl vou the man wasn't t hpn'." 
":\11<1 I tell YUU that the man is in 
London at this ;noII1ent," said Farnham, 
vehemently. ., 
\Pl'l.'" fillY tt'st that 
 ou 
pleasf', and you'll tin<1 I'm right." 
Lethhridge pondered tluhiouc:;ly for 0. 
moment. awl then n
ketl Farnham to r('- 
pt'at to him, in tllf'ir ('oIls('cntivc onI(,l". 
all the details of CaptaÏ11 J3la('k's di
.1.p- 
pearaw'c from the Rtet1.lIlPl'. This Fanl- 
ham (Ii( I \\ ith Ht'rul'ulous {'\.:\ehw--s, 
Lethhl'i(lge listening nttcnti\ d.," and 
checking uff the narratin' from time to 
timf' with a11irIlla.tiu' no(}s of hi.; lu':u1. 
" XO\\," sai(l Ldhhrit1gp, .. g'o OH'r the 
business on the lan(Iiug'-stag-e in the 
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sallie way, so I may be surC' I\"C' got the 
thing straight ill my he.l( 1." 
}'tu.nham complied as before and wa:s 
carefully reciting the sequence of {'ventH, 
when he became slHldenly aware of 
a change in the detective's llUtnner. 
Lethbridge was leaning forward in his 
chair in an attitude of the nlost alert 
attention, aud with a strange gleam in 
his eyes that betokened extraordinary 
emotion; and as the story ended, he 
brought his hand down upon his knee 
with a resounding slap and exclaimed 
exultingly, ., By George, I have it ! " 
"
ow look here, sir," he continued, 
before Farnhanl could speak; "you 
can help us if you will. If this is the 
right man he is an extraordinary cool 
band, and we mustn't touch bim until 
we are read v for him. That won't be 
until dav after to-morrow, as 1 must 
send a m"'an out of town to bring up an- 
other party that we shall need." 
,. But suppose-" said Farnham, who 
would have preferred immediate action; 
"suppose, meanwhile, our man takes it 
into his head to leave." 
"Then I'll stop him at a venture," 
Raid Lethbridge, with a grim smile, 
"but 1 don't want to move a minute too 
soon if 1 can help it. Now, 1 want you 
to take a table near him in the coflee- 
room-say to-morrow at breakfast." 
"But tm not staying there," objected 
Farnham. 
" Take a room the1.e over-night," saiel 
Lethbridge, promptly, "and give 'em a 
wrong name." 
"I don't fancy doing that," said Farn- 
ham, after a moment's reflection. 
"There isn't a hit of 'arm in it," said 
Lethbridge, "and it will help us a lot." 
" And what then?" said Farnham. 
""\Vby, then," continued Lethbridge, 
with a reassuring smile, "when you're 
ready to go in to breakfast, just step 
out of the 'otel door for a moment so I 
can see you, and then leave word if any- 
one asks for YOU, to ba ve him shown in 
direct to you'r table. That'll give me a 
chance for complete 0 hservation of your 
party without attracting any attention 
"hatsoever, and without auybody heing 

yilie
ær
tm
 Aftffili
y
 
can go off and leave the business in my 
hands until everytbing's ready. I fmp- 
}>ose )"ou'd like to Hee the end of it, sir 
 " 


conclwled the detceti\"e, with a confi- 
dent interrogation. 
',"\y ell-ye
 ; after Laving gone so far 
-I would," said Farnham. 
" Very g'o()(l, sir, I'll look you up," 

aid )Ir. Lethbridge, cheerfully. ")Iind 
YOU sit with your back to him." 
"' Farnham '
.ent away with a disquiet- 
ing I:;ense of haying been <:leverly im- 
pressed into the English detective ser- 
vice; but an irrel)re
sible desire to 
follow up the unravelling of the mystery 
that lay before him enablet] him t
 
stifle certain stirrings of conscience by 
the self-assurance that he was merel;' 
furthering the ends of j ustice. H
 
wandered aimlessly about, avoiding the 
vicinity of the hotel until bedtime, 
when he sneaked in, calTJing a satchel, 
and with a humiliating consciousness of 
imposture l
'ing beavily on his mind, 
and was allotted a gloomy back room 
at the top of the bouse. Here he passe<1 
a horrible night, 1m'gely occupied ill 
running down preposterous criminals 
of all grades, and awoke with a pardon- 
able feeling of repugnance for his self- 
invited breakfast company. 
Pelham was alreadv seated in the 
coffee-room when he 
ent down-Htairs, 
and having bespoken the adjoining table, 
he went to the entrance door of the 
hotel as agreed and looked up and 
down the street. X ot a sign of Leth- 
bridge could be seen, and Farnham, 
with a cheering hope that the appoint- 
Inent had Iuiscarried, went in to break- 
fast and seated hinIself with hiH back to 
his unsuspecting neighbor. He had 
ordered his customary eggs and bacon 
and breakfast tea, and was looking 
through the Inorning paper, when a 
dark-complexioned man with a profu- 
sion of black hair, and wea1'Íng specta- 
cles, was shown in to his table, and be- 
fore Farnham could utter a protest, 
seated himself, and taking from his 
pocket a bundle of docUllIents, begau, 
"I bave looked into the matter of the 
mining prospectus, and 1 bave all the 
figures here as you requested." "\Yith 
thiH there came a warning pressure of 
his foot beneath the table, and Farnham 
knew that Lethbridge sat before him. 
Farnham was already sufficiently out 
of humor to he excessively annoyed by 
what he considered a useless and ridicu- 
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lous I1m
qu('radt., ana ate hiH l,rpnkfa.st 
in fHlllen Hilew'p, \\ hile L(.thhri(lg{. rllt- 
tl('(lon with ulllal'Íl1g voluhility. gi\illg 
tIu. most a
t()U1)(ling Htatisties ahuut tllP 
miuing property, awl k(.eping Ill('an- 
\, hile It 8tealt hy watl'h Up01l the t;u
- 
pC(.te(lman at the adjoiniug tahl(', until 
having pre::;ulliuhly f:uuiliariL:cd hirw:;clf 
to the proper HtalHlanl, 11(' gath(.red 
up his papers awl took hi
 dúpal'tul'e, 
to F21rnh:tnÙ
 infinite relief. That 
thoroughly (lisg'usÌ<.d gentle'ulan da\\ <l- 
Ied ov(>r hi!-; hreakfast uutil he heard 
Pelham leave the l'uOlll, and beeing him 
prt:5ently pass the ('off('e-room \\ indo\\", 
took his own llepa.rture, Hat(.hel ill haud, 
mcntally vowiug' never to Le caught 
again in a E-imilar me::;s. 
The ne:\.t morning, just as he had 
finished hreakfasting at his OWll l()(lg- 
ing:.;, Lethhridge, fresh-ffll"ed and fair- 
haired again, made his appearance in 
Bueh contident humor tha.t Farnham's 
spiritH revived somewhat under the 
buovanc\. of the detective's manner, and 
he inquiretl what was the next Rtep to 
he btkell. 
" I'm going to bait a hook," said Leth- 
hridge, with n.n expreso;;ion of infinite re- 
lish, "and if your man doesn't rise to 
it YOU can ('a.llme a Dutchma.n. It may 
he
 a long fish, but if we catch anything 
it will he as good a day's work as ever I 
did in mv life." 
The b
iting of the hook, which Farn- 
ham awaited with considerable curios- 
ity, proved to be a simple matter enoug-h. 
Lpthbridge merely wrote the words 
"Captaiu Lansing Black" in a large 
bold hand on a sheet of note-paper, cn- 
elose(1 it in an envelope a(ldressed 
"Francis Pelham, Esq.," awl with an air 
of extreme confidence invited Farnham 
to accompu.n
' him to the hotel and wit- 
ness the landing of the fish. 
They strolled back anù forth upon the 
Piccaùilly pavement in a line of ob::;ery- 
ancc of the hotel ('utrnncc, until :\11'. })cl- 
ham, gloycd anù "ell apparelled, "uS 
seen to go out. Then Farnham. acting' 
under Ll.thhridge's instructions, walked 
into the h'lllway, Rud explaillill
 that he 
wao;; awaiting a friend, seatf.d himself at 
one side of the entran('(' door and be- 
came ahsorhed in p(.nlsal of a llloruinK 
papf'r. Presently Lethbridge btrolled in 
lU
ll, after a brief interview with the 
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JImnllg'f'r in that gpntleIUan's private of- 
ti('e, pluc'ed the cll\'elol'c in Pelham's 
INter-1JO\.. in the' hall, awl !-\('ating hil11- 
splf 011 the ol'po
ite t;i(k of the ('ntrau('c 
thHJr, LecaJuc a ßileut riHLl of 
""arIlhanl 
in the matt('r of looking up the cluJ"s 
ne"",. The hall-portér, a pOlllpOllH ftc.l- 
low \\ith II. double chin n.uù \\earing a 
hla(,k skull-('ap, H 'n.te( I himself in his 
leatlu.'r-co\('r('(l 1mth-ehair, all l1W'Oll- 
twious of the dra.uHt that was develop- 
ing under hi!:) ,cry nose, and dropped 
off into a uap-atHl the \\atc-h hegau. 
It "m; a loug' oue, a.-; Lt.thhri(lg( had 
surmised, and the hours wore slowly on. 
Farnham h!lviug <1igpste<1 the e'\:hau
...tin' 
detail
 of PH'uts in Her Hritauuic }\[aj- 
e
tv's realIll, und the beaut referCllC .
 to 
otl
cr portions of the globe peculiar 
to the British press, was eIlllpavoring to 
C'oncelltrate his attention upon the ad- 
yertisementl:i amI occa.c;ionally relapsing- 
into a doze, whell L(.thhridg-e coughed. 
and at the sallle 1110111('nt P('lham openetl 
the aoor and walked into the halL 
Farnham, \, ith his heart thumping like 
a trip-ha111Ul('r against his rihs, glaucet1 
at his eompallioIl, but thitt imperturha- 
ble individual was so absorbed in the 
news that Farnham, for a 1110111eut, feareù 
that he hall uot noticed that their lUau 
had arrived. The ne
t instant, Lo\\- 
ever, Lethbridge's eyes appeareù, gleam- 
ing like coals of fire over the top of his 
new!:;pa.p('r. RIHl Farnham, following their 
gn.L:e, saw that the supreme moment had 
come. !>elhanl wn.s at the Jetter-box. 

\. lump HlHlclenly ros(' into Farnham's 
throat, and he was cou:::icious that he "US 
trembling violentl
. from head to foot as 
Pelham took the f'llvelope fr01Jl the ho
, 
glanced cnrel(.ssl.\' at the IHl<1rf'ss upon 
it, and then opened it. .\:-1 his e
'eR met 
the nallle on the enclmj('a Rbept he }'e- 
coile(l, gla.nced likp lightning ahout the 
hall, anù then, cnuupling up paper und 
('nvelope, he thrust them into his pock('t 
and was in the !-\tn'f't again almost h(.- 
fore Farnham could reali7e what Lad 
hapI)ened. Lethbridg-e, alert and as 
agik as a cat. was after him RUtl nt hi.., 
Hillp hefore he had taken n. dozen stcl'
. 
and Fnnlham. loo1..ing through the \\ in- 
dow, 
aw tl1n.t Ul('rc was a hrief colloqu
.. 
followe<1 b
' n. shrug of Pplha1ll's E;houl- 
df'rs. nna thpn the two IDt'n entered ß. 
eab !tIllI were driven a.way. .. XOW for 
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it !" said Farnham to him Relf, and call- 
ing a cab in his turn, he followed at all 
speed, in a curious whirl of speculations 
as to how the luatter would end. 
He was e\ iden tly expected at Scot- 
land Yard, ant! on giving his name was 
shown without inquiry into a well-lighted 
room, where Lethbridge and a military- 
lùokillg official, who proved to be the 
inspector, were conversing in a low tone 
in a corner. Pelham, who had appar- 
ently quite recovered his composure, 
was looking out of the window with 
his back toward them, standing with 
his legs well apart, and swinging his 
walking-stick with an air of supreme 
unconcern. He glanced indifferently at 
Farnham as he entered the room, and 
then, apparently relegating hinl to the 
obscurity of the official staff: resumed 
his fonner attitude at the window and 
gazed steadily into the court-yard until 
the inspector said, " Now then, 1\11'. Pel- 
ham, if you please," when he turned, 
showing a face deadly pale, but with 
features evidently under full command. 
" )11'. PelhaIll," continued the inspec- 
tor, with extreme urbanity, "it is prob- 
ably unnecessary to inform you that we 
have no power to compel you to give us 
any information. In fact, it is quite 
within your discretion to preserve ab- 
solute silence if you choose, until you 
have taken legal counsel. At the same 
time, as it is quite possible that this is 
a case of mistaken identity, you can 
readily avoid further complications, and 
perhaps your further detention, byan- 
swering a few questions." Here the 
inspector paused, and Pelham, after a 
moment's deliberation, inquired haugh- 
tily, ,,"That are the questions? " 
"First," said the inspector, "are you 
Captain Lansing Black?" 
" Captain Black was lost at sea a year 
ago," replied Pelham, without lllani- 
festing the slightest emotion. "The 
papers were fun of the affair, and you 
must have known of it through them, 
if not through the investigation-s of your 
own department. The question strikes 
me as an absurdity." 
"Xext," said tl
e inspector, with un- 
ruffled composure, "were you a pas- 
senger on the Servia, on her home'ward 
passage in June of last year?" 
"I was not," replipd Pelham. 


"Thi
 gentleman-" said the inspec- 
tor, quietly, indicating Farllha.1l1 h
- a 
motion of his head-" is prepared to 
swear that vou wel.e." 
Pelham "instantly concentrated his 
gaze upon Farnham, and regarded him 
intently for a moment with knitted 
brows, much to that gentleman's dis- 
COlllposul'e. The l'ecognition that must 
have followed this sCl'utiny was, how- 
ever, effectually concealed. Beyond a 
mOIllentary flm;h upon his face, Pelham 
evinced no discomfiture whatever, and 
turning to the inspector, said, with a 
contemptuous snÚle, "Then this gentle- 
man is pl'eparec1 to swear to a lie," ad- 
ding, with a sudden burst of anger, 
" 'what rot all tbis is ! " 
" Possibly," replied the inspector, 
coolly, "but our descTiption of the man 
we want tallies so closely with your ap- 
pearance that the mistake is pardonable. 
Read it, 1\11'. Lethbridge," and Leth- 
bridge, taking a folded }Japer from his 
pocket, read as follows, Pelham, Inean- 
while, fixing his eyes upon the ceiling, 
and resuming his fornler expression of 
nonchalance: 
"Height, about five feet ten; erect, 
military carriage, broad shoulders, small 
hands and feet; brown eyes, stern in 
expression, regular featul'es, dark conl- 
plexion; reserved and haughty man- 
ner; wore, when last seen, a full brown 
beard-" llere the detective paused. 
"That doesn't help me," remarked 
Pelham, with cool effrontery; "a man's 
beard may turn gray in a twelvemonth, 
and shaving is, I believe, optional." 
"Go on, Lethbridge," said the in- 
spector, with his eyes steadily riveted 
on Pelham's face, and Lethbridge con- 
tinued-" Had on his left forearm, two 
crossed arro,,'s in India ink-" when 
Pelham, removing his gaze from the 
ceiling, broke in shal1)ly with "'''hat's 
that? " 
Farnham, who chanced to be watch- 
ing Lethbridge aR he read. saw 11Ïm px- 
change a significant glance with t.he 
inspector, which for an instant puzzled 
him; but as he turned his eyes upon 
Pelham and noticed the expression of 
his face, the truth burst upon him like 
a flash. The man had been betrayed 
into surprise by the mention of ibis 
mark in a description of him.'5elf. 
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Pelhalll instantly saw his mista1.e, awl 
his features nlO\ ell COIl vulsivel \' for a 
IllOllWIlt l)('forc hc. coultl hring. them 
under control. In the death-like si- 
lence that ew-med the ticking of the 
dock was distinctly audiblt:, and it 
8c('lI1e(1 to Farnham 's e
l'itetl fancv to 
l)e soleulllly marking otf the few ;uin- 
ute'i that remained before the clm;ing 
in of the net. Then, l'áth a nang-froi(l 
whi('h under the circulllstal1('{'s was 
amazing, Pelham hegan to ullbutton 
the slee, e-link on his left wrist. " That 
i
 not necessary, )[r. Pplham," saill the 
iw.;pector, wit1
 his deadly gaze still 
upon the other's face. "Your word will 
be suffieient in thi.
 ca.-w," with an un- 
pleasant intlection upon the last words 
which caught Farnham's alert attention 
at once. Bv this time the tension on 
his nerves l;ad hecome almost unbear- 
able, and as he moistened his dry lips 
amI clinched his hands, he felt that he 
was perhaps the most agitated Ulan in 
the room. Pelham, whose angry flush 
under the examination haa given place 
to his former deadly pallor, had re- 
coverea his nerve awl, hut for the great 
beads of sweat upon his forehead, was 
holding hin15elf well in hane1. 
The inspector spoke again. " "
e 
have one more test to apply, ::\11'. Pel- 
ham," he saia, with an ominous accentu- 
ation of the name; ana making a sign 
to Lethhridge, the detective left the 
room fintI almost insta.llth" retlu'led 
followed by a woman, who
 stood just 
within the door gazing fit the group 
with startled eyes. One glance at her 
showell Farnham a sa.d, worn ffice, all< 1 
a trem hling haull shielding the lluiver- 
ing lips, and he recogni7etI the poor 
l'reature who stood on the la.nding-stage 
a year before, antI staJ"etl Leath with 
her hands against his breast. "ïth 
thiH s('ene thUH slHld('nlv reca11e(l to 
Ulemory, he turned his e;'es upon Pe1- 
h
ull, who ba.d fixed his gaze with ter- 
l'ihle illtensit
" upon the woman's face, 
and a strang(
 horror came oyer him fiS 
he saw the spmhlance of Capta.in Black 
aP1>arentl
" fading into a contorh\tllike- 
ness of [....path as if a IllPtplllpsychosis 
were ullveiling its('lf before his e)'es. 
The inspector's voice again broke the 
silence. adtlrpssing the woman. " )Irs. 
Leath, <10 you know thi'i man? " 
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"Stop!" Raid Pelham, imperiom.;ly, 
hefore she could reply. "Don't que
tion 
her. This lies bet\\ cen ourselves, awl 
vou have no con('prn in it. There is 
iIo u
u in further Huht('rfuge. I shall 
make proper aIUelltls to this injurctl 
and deserted womau, and I belie\e 
there is no law requiring the (letelltion 
of a man who has merely ah.;ellktl him- 
self from his home and Ì1Ïs wife." 
"Xone whatever," replietI the in- 
spe(.tor, with a grim smile, 
" .\.ncl this gentleman," continued Pel- 
ham, turning with a gbastly smile to 
:FarnhaJU, "will, I hope, pa.rtlon the 
rutlene:-,s of a Ulan caught in a hole. 
'fhe confusion of my face "ith that of 
Captain Black was natural enough. 
'Ye were not altogether unlike, and the 
lapse of a year might well mislead an
'- 
one;" and with this he tunled to :\Irs. 
Leath with an assumption of heartiw.ss 
and held out both his hawls. But the 
woman recoiled with a wild hOlTor in 
her eyes and with her halHls held up to 
reppl him. "God saye me! " she cried, 
tremulously, "it's like him anù it is 
not. I dO;l't know him." 
"It's the heard that confuses YOU," 
said Pelham, an'\:iousl
. insi!o)ting 
lpon 
his ideutity. "Sf'e, 3Iargaret!" and 
separating the hair upon his chin, he re- 
yealetl the hideous scar running down- 
ward from the corner of the mouth. 
" Isn't thai ('uough? " he aa(led appeal- 
ingly to Farnham, who coulll onl)" stare 
in utter hewil( lerment at this Hpem- 
ingly incontestable proof; and then 
reali7ing that hiH protestations were 
being recciye(l in ominous silence, he 
turned to the two officers and <'ried pas- 
sionatelv, "'Yhat more, in God's name, 
do ,'ou 
vant?" 
.: 'Yell, if it isn't asking too much," 
sai(l the in
pector, quitt. unmoye(l hy 
this outhrf:'ak, "it would hp n little 
more satisfactory to have your wife 
n'('og-nize you." 
"She <lops rf'cogni7e me. ::;he must!" 
cxclaimea the suspceh'd man, "ith des- 
perate cagerne:-,s. '" ,re had not md ill 
eiO'hh.eu Ye
U"s ,,}wu 
1}(' 
a.w me lana 
atLi\'prp(\ol, :nul I Ipft her tlU're almost 
without a "ord. The woman is simply 
misled hy her nh
l1rd {'motion. Can't J 
he allow
d eVEn to know who I 11.111 ? " 
" Certainly," sai(l the inspector, co01- 
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l
., "but you have been several pel'sons 
lately. If you are quite ::mre who you 
are now, 
'on llmy expose your left arm. 
It was Leath who had the mark of the 
crossed arrOWH. n 
Farnham, glancing' at the man who 
had been so adroith. unmasked, saw 
him recoil ns though he had been stung, 
and averted his eyes to avoid witl1
ss- 
ing the distr
ssing spectacle of collapse 
which he thought was at hand; but the 
other, nerving himself for a final defi- 
ance, turned bis hack upon :\lrs. Leath 
with brutal indifference and ::;aid, '\\ ith 
cool insolence, "I seelll to have fallen 
into your clumsy trap, and." he added, 
with a vindictive scowl at Farnham, "I 
congratulate this gentleman upon his 
police ,york as a spy, in running me 
down. I am Lansing Black. Is there 
anything more?" 
"Yes," said the imperturbable in- 
spector; "H7zat bc('ame of Roger Leath?" 
Black glared at him wildly for an in- 
stant, and then sank back into a chair 
and covered his face with his hands, 
while 1\lrs, Leath, with a heartrending 
cry, fell heavily to the floor. 


The next morning Farnham was ner- 
vously pacing the floor of his breakfast- 
room, suffering from what may be con- 
ciselv described as a surfeit of detective 
work, when Lethbridge was shown in, 
and a glance at that astute gentleman's 
face assured him that matters were not 
altogether as they should be in the af- 
fair of Captain Black. "He swears he 
never touched Leath," said the detec- 
tive, "anel we haven't anything to go 
on but the circumstantial evidence. I 
hoped he woulù break down and confess, 
but he is as hard as a flint." 
,,"That explanation does he offer?" 
inquired Farnham. "The business 
couldn't possibl.'
 look blacker for him 
as it stands." 
" 'fell, his story is prett:r straight as 
it goes," said Lethbridge. "He says 
his attention was first attracted to 


Leath by the scar on }liR cbin, having 
one preciRely like it himself. Tllf'n he 
saw there was enough reseruLlal1ee be- 
tween them to pass among strangers if 
he took oft. his Leard. He s,' em's he 
wrote the note then without any dpfillite 
plan and put it into his porbnantcan 
simply to have it already there if he had 
to act without preIneditation. Like- 
wise. he sa)"s his idea was to L11)' up 
Leath to act with him in some wav. 
That may Le or it nuty not. As lu
k 
would have it, Leath drank heayily that 
night, and Black got his keys fro;n hinl 
on pretence of going down to get him 
some cigars or something of that sort; 
and when at last they went out of the 
smoking-room, Leath, who ,vas as full 
as a lord, put on the other man's ulster 
Ly mistake ; so JOu see things seemed to 
work pretty handsomely for Captain 
Black. K ow he says the enù of it was 
that Leath insisted Lon sitting upon the 
rail, and, by George, the first roll the 
ship took over he went." 
"I shouldn't fancy standing trial on 
such a yarn as that," said Farnham. 
"No more would I," said Let.hbl'idge, 
with a fine idiom, "but there it is. 
'Yhen he was locked up in Leath's 
room, of course he read oyer his papel's 
and was prepared to meet his wife, and 
by the way, sir, it was his drol)ping of 
1\I1's. Leath as gave me the clue, He 
took her out to a cab and told her he'd 
go and look nfter his luggage, and that 
was the last she saw of hinl. Having 
been on the ship, I was called in to look 
him up, but he seems to have an ex- 
traordinary way of making way with 
himself, and I couldn't find a trace of 
binl. Says he boarded an outgoing 
sailing ship and went to Copenhagen, 
which is likely enough. Now," con- 
cluded 1\11'. Lethbridge, who seemed to 
have conceived a marked admiration for 
Farnha.m's detective abilities, "rYe an- 
other little thing on hand which per- 
haps you'd like to follow up with me." 
"Thank JOu," said Farnham, dryly, 
"I believe I've had enough." 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


Till' newgpapers may be trusted to gpring, 
sooner or later, to the rescue of every im- 
perilled cause or thing, and it is no surprise 
to find one of them suddcnly putting forth 
its strength in behalf of imagination; for 
certainly imagination is latterly in danger 
of falling somewhat out of credit. The 
Il(,WRpaper in question cOlllnl('nds it as lib- 
crally as if it were a new soap, and main- 
tains that but for lack of imagination we 
should not be having as many suicides as 
we are. This is, 110 doubt, true; and, since 
true, interesting. But if any design beyond 
mere enlh'enmcllt 01' enlightenment has 
prOlllpted to the setting of it forth; if, for 
ino.;tal1ce, a propaganda of imagination is 
aimed at, only chagrin nwaits the designer. 
ror when a man lacks imagination, there's 
nn end; he must continue to lack it to the 
la
t, even thougll the last is bound to be 
suicide. 
If imagination could but be worked up, 
as we work up party spirit, by sending out 
broadsides, orators, and brass Lands, the 
bencfit to mankind in the achievement of 
such nn enterprise would yet be e
tremel
' 
questionable. The statistics of Buich]p 
might take on a cheerfuller aspect; but 
would the statistics of failure do so? For 
the oflìce of battling with thc world, which 
chances to be that of most men, imagination 
IDay easily become c
cessÍ\.e. Hamlet was 
a man of imagination. And a most engag- 
ing ma.n he was too, in consequence. He' 
al.,o ('!'leaped suicide. He thought much on 
suicide, talked much of it, possiLly even 
much desired it, but he e.::tca})ea it. lIe es- 
VOL. X.-5-1 


caped it, however, not hecause be såw the- 
folly or the wic1wdne!'s of it; but Lecause 
it was too positivc an aet for one of Li
 
temperament. SODle persons have fancied
 
indeed, that SCruI)les of conscience with- 
held him from self-slaughter; and there 
has been 110 end of quoting from hi" lleiiv- 
crances on this head, for the determent of 
others. But he merely read into heaven's 
canon what his heart wi
hed to find there, 
laying a flattering unction to his soul. 
ot 
Lis conscience, but his imagination-" the 
pale cast of thought "-stayed hi!=; ann. 
"'hat a lot Hamlet's woulll haye h-.en, 
had fortune thrown him upon his OWll re- 
sources for a livelihood! Under his hand 
llothing wouIa have }>rospel'ed. Into nny 
vocation that he took up he would have 
seen too far to follow it eagerly. Changing 
from one to another, and filllling none quite 
fit, he would have lived a
 thousand!i of 
men of imagination Ih-e now, one scarcely 
knows how. .\1ll1, in good sooth, the hero 
of fiction, flung suddenly into the real world 
to mahe his own way there, would pretty 
generally have but such a vagrant, unfruit- 
ful career as Hamlet's wouIa haV'e been; for 
the hero of fiction ha-; pretty generally had 
imaginRtion poured into him, Wi it \\ere, hy 
the barrelful, from the store of an author 
who himself has it 80 much to spare that 
his own lot has been one long conflict" ith 
J>ractical narrov. paths and p"actical stono 
walls. 
Laertes wa
 the man for LUbiness. HE." 
","oulll have mu.ùe traùe "hum." '1'be 
money markets ana tbe stock exchanges 
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would have lain at his feet. And when the 
great smùsh came, as to Laertes it would 
be very likely to come, and unimaginath-e 
creditors refused e"\tensions, he woulù 11a'"o 
retired to his chamber and driven a dagger 
in to his heart with a good, firm hand. 
The best man, of course, is one in WhOlli 
the elements mix in nice proportion, one in 
whom the blood and juJ.gment al'e wen 
commingled, one who, like Horatio, can 
take with equal thanks fortune's buffets and 
I'ewarJ.s. But being the best, he is of ne- 
cessity the rarest, Kature turning out mas- 
terpieces as seldom as man himself. So we 
are I'educed, for the most part, to a choice 
of deficiencies; and for the l'ough-and- 
tumble of life, the man of scant imagination 
is better than the man of too much. 'Yhen 
we come to heaven, though-well, I cannot 
conceh"e of any but a man of the loftiest 
imagination being capable of a life of per- 
petual rapture. 


THE English-speaking world seems at 
last not only aroused to a sense of pI'esent 
shortcomings in its once fertile field of dra- 
matic literature, but also to be acth"ely 
stirring itself in search of a I'emedy for the 
defect. In the outspoken "Impressions 
and Opinions," 'which have the merit of 
making the reader think, however much 
the thought may incline him to qualify for 
himself the writer's views, Mr. George 
:i\Ioore bas a great deal to say about tbe 
Paris Théâtre Libre, its undoubted success, 
and the need of repeating the experiment 
in London. He admits that its perform- 
ances are private theatricals before an au- 
dience of enthusiasts; but according to him 
the English enthusiasts have found their M. 
Antoine, and tbe London Independent Thea- 
tre will soon open its doors. On our side 
of the Atlantic the first signs of awakening, 
as might have been expectOll, como from 
Boston, wbere the amateurs, going a step 
or two farther, have held their preliminary 
meeting, and bave actually produced a five- 
act play. The energy may be misdirected, 
as certain sagacious critics declare; but 
that such a force should be seriousl
' at 
work is a very hopeful symptom, and the 
discussion already provoked hy it proves 
that the public at large, less apathetic than 
has been supposed, would gladly welcome 
the endowment of a theatre devoted to 


work of a high order-a Thé<'itre Liùrf' in 
its most liùeral significance, opan to nIl 
schools. 
The most encouraging feature in 1\1. An- 
toine's scheme, I'eganled from the stand- 
point of the general public, has heen the 
occasional performance of a play so genuine 
and fine as to please the Illost exacting cen- 
sors, and justify its reproduction at one of 
the older theatres. For the most part, 
however, the plays be giyes, though favor- 
ably received by his special audience of 
subscribers, lack what may be called the 
" theatre-sense," and to a man steeped in 
that, like 1\1. Sarcey, for instance, seem in- 
artistic, Lal'l'en of incident, without fOl'm 
and void. Their peculiarities of theme and 
of treatment are not enough in themselves 
to commend them to the popular taste; a 
mixed audience would often find them posi- 
tiYel.y unpleasing. They are caviare to the 
general, without that l'edeeming quality of 
good digestion in the scenes, which Ham- 
let recalled in the Trojan's tale to Dido. 
The reason is obvious. The first law of 
l)lay - '\Titing p}'ohibits dulness. To the 
general mind eccentricity for eccentricity's 
sake is a dull thing, though presented with 
all the fl'ankness of dialogue conceivable. 
So long as this motive controls the ùrama- 
tist of the Théâtre LibI'e, his work will 
never touch the public heart. 
But caviare the enthusiasts demand in 
London, and it is with caviare that they 
have been sel'ved in Boston. The taste is 
acquired, and some of us cannot learn to 
acquire it. Kevertheless, tbe article Las its 
appreciable value; and an endowed caviare 
theatre is better than no endowed theatre at 
all. Directly or indirectly, good will come 
from this expression of discontent with the 
existing order of things, and some curious 
spectator who can afford it will he moved 
to construct a theatre upon broader lines. 
"In this world all is echo," says 1\1r. 
1\100re, to emphasize his opinion that ::\1a- 
net was another Velasquez. Granting that, 
some great notes still wait to he heard 
again. rrhere were English dramatists 
once who could provide a feast which all 
sorts and conditions of men found to their 
liking. Itemem bering this, we should taste 
onr caviare or pass it by with a good grace; 
all the courses cannot be alike; let us hope 
for something hetter to follow, before the 
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seventh and last one leaw's us, "Sans taste, 
Hans evcr
.thiIH
." 


::;I
CE Laurence Oliphant died, anù 1\1r8. 
Oliphant wrotc his biography, there has 
hecn a gooa deal of newspaper lamenta.tion 
over his wasted life. Hi
 hiographer her- 
hdf l{'gal'lls his ulh.gianco to the mysteri- 
OtIS Thomas Lake Harris a<l an inexplicable 
infatuation. Tu h 'r, and tu many COlli- 
mentators upon hpr work, it seems to De a 
thing altogether lamentable that n man who 
might have been a lea<lpr in English l>oli- 
tics and English society, should have chos- 
('n to be something not only difl'('rcnt, hut, 
from the stand-point of a conservative Brit- 
on, of no value whatever. 
Oliphant's choice of a careel. was odd, 
cprtainl
', hut there is something to bp said 
for it before it is utterly condemned. For 
one thing, it seemed to suit him. He was 
the most 11l1com'pntional of men, and had a 
right by temperament and education to be 
mortally bored by continuance in the or- 
llinary rut, and by success of the ordinary 
sort. 'rhere is no reason to believe that, if 
he had come to be prime minister of Eng- 
land he wouM have liked it, or ha,'e felt 
that he had fulfilled his destin
.. In fol- 
lowing the extraordinary line of action that 
ho chose, it appears that in some measure 
he was satisfied, and felt that in a blind and 
ina<lequ
te sort of way he had done what it 
was intended that he should do. Surely, 
c()nn
lltional worldly success is not so sat- 
isfying that a lllan who turns his back on it 
is necessarily to Le set down as a failure. 
There is basis enough fur the argument 
tha.t to be constantly l.eaching out aftel' 
something just beyond one's reach. is a con- 
dition of unstaLle equilibrium that is fay- 
or<\hle to the elu'iive desideratum caBed 
human happiness. Oliphant's goal was al- 
"ays ahead of him, and in spite of all his 
disappointments and trials, ho never lost 
his interest in reaching it, or relinquished 
his endeavors to that end. If he was de- 
ceived in his hopes, ntHI his aspirations 
were impossible, at least Ii{> never knew it. 
:Much has heen said about his misplaced 
confidence in Harris, and he has lwen pict- 
ured 3<) the dupe of a yulgil.r impostor; but 
few of Oliphant's friell<lly critics beem to 
ha,ve had the particular knowledge which 
would have ma.de their opinions of lIarri:i 
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valuaLh- as expert evidence. Oliphant 
him...elf, though he hecame di
''5atistipd with 
Harris and left him, bCem'i ne\ N. to havo 
conce(lt"d or Lclieved that hig prophet's 
inspiration was bogus. People who know 
the most about Harris concur in thinking 
him an extraordinary person. 
A great point ahout Oliphant, which i!J 
fit to maliC one have some patience with 
his c\.traonlillary perforlllances, is that ho 
never lost his character. He never even 
lost his friends. 'Vhether he wa." his own 
man in Loudon, or Harris's man in Brocton 
01' Paris, he was al wa
's a person of in teg- 
l'ity and of fn'icinating qualities. Ho ":l!J 
trusted, aIIlI was fit to Le tru
ted, up to the 
day of his death. That he should have re- 
tained through life the affectiun uf those 
who knew him best, the lively interest of 
all who knew him at all, and this in spite 
of the extraordinary things he did, means a 
good deal. For all that he lost a good deal 
of his money, and much agreeable societ). 
and domestic comfort that should have been 
his; in spite e'-en of the fact that his latest 
books are all but incomprehensible, -it is 
not clearly e
tablished that his life was 
such a pitiable waste as some commentator:i 
upon it have thought. 
It takes all ldnds to malie thp worM. 
Oliphant's kind is yery scarce; and perhap8 
we should be grateful to him for lweping 
the specimen that fell to his charge from 
developing into the ol.dinary Briton. 


THEHE is an olll helief of the masculine 
Anglo-Sa)",on mind that a woman to be lov- 
able should haye no marked indi,-iduality. 
" Shakespeare saw that it was the perfec- 
tion of "oman to be characterless. Every 
one wishes a Dcsdemona or Ophelia for a 
wife-crpatures who, though they may not 
3.lwa
's understand you, do ah'ays feel yon 
and fet'l with 
'ou." So "rote Colerillgf' 
many a 
'
lU' ago, and we can fancy that to 
this day some men might be found" ho are 
old-fashioned enough to agree "ith him. 
'Yith a yery slight effort we can abo pictnre 
to ol1rspln's thp wrath in whieh ct.'daill 
emancipa.ted women of OUI' 8cqunintalllt.\ 
would arise, if this little }tOrs d' ucre from 
Coleridge's "Table-Talk" wcre suddenly 
set bdore them. 
But with the world's mpitl 3lh:mct' 
through the Yictorian age, wuman has bc- 
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come more than ever perplc
ing to the 
male atom who pois('s himself for a mo- 
ment to ma]"e a study of her. She 110 
longer needs man's apparel to practise a 
profession or to journcy forth on foot un- 
der the green leaves of Arden. She has 
grown self-reliant and cosmopolitan, equally 
at home in the "
hite Houc;e or on the 
banks of the Keya. She neyer plucks dai- 
sies and buttercups nowadaJ"s, to test her 
lover's affection by pulling apart their petals. 
You find her, instead, arranging orchids in 
a glass, and making cJnical reflections upon 
the wOl'thlessness of the entire race. In- 
dividuallove or hate in the opposite s.ex is 
apparently all one to her. 
One may assure himself with a smile that 
this polished indifference, this superfluous 
knowledge of the world, is a mere passing 
attitude, assumeù for purposes of bewilder- 
ment, like the last new humming-bird cos- 
tume of iridescent gauze. But if he is 
wise, he will do his smiling in his sleeve, 


or it will go very hard with him indeed. 
For among the women he meets emancipa- 
tion is just now in fashion; the European 
court standard of propriety Leal's the hall- 
mark of correctness. Crowns haye come ill 
already, and why Hot ostrich feathers also? 
Sweet simplicity is done for, and done away 
with, until its da
. comes round again. 
Dark as the hour seems, the dawn, perhaps, 
is therefore all the nearer. :l\Ieanwhile the 
old fogy may comfort himself by remember- 
ing how :Marie Antoinette fled from the mil 
de Bæuf to the Trianon, and all her court 
followed after; and if, like 1\11'. Sapsea, he 
thinks that one woman's life should be 
passed in" looking up to him," he may turn 
down the leaf at Pope's remarli that " most 
women haye no character at all," and go 
quietly to sleep with the conviction that the 
particulal' she whom he fancies will, in the 
end, discal'd all affectations, one after an- 
other, to discover and adopt the character 
which suits her best. 
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EXPLORATIONS l
 TIlE SIERRA l\\ADRE. 


B)' Cllrl L 11 1J1 bolt ,. 


L.\ST year. ill tlU' month of .Juue, I 
foun<l m
-Hclf in San Fl'aueisco, pr<'par- 
ing for a scientitic expedition \\ l1Ìeh I 
was ahont to ulHlertake to tlU' Si('IT:1 
:Madre, in northern )Iexieo. Bdorp I 
could cnter upon my tiel<l of explora- 
hon it was, ho\\"('\"er, necessary to go to 
th(' ('it,\" of )l{'Üco. to 
peun' tl1(' g-o()(l- 
will of tlIP )Iexieall UO\"Cl"ll111ent for my 
uw1erhking. " 
_\s I was also au
iO\h to yisit the yil- 
la:.{e Indians of the Sont1l\\ pst of t h(' 
Unitf'.I Htat'M, that I might he ahle to 
('olllparp tIu'ir ('lIltnre "ith the trihes 
whi('h it was Ill.'" pllrpos(' to stwl.'" in 
)r('
co. I laid illY way on'r the Tprrito- 
rips of \l'izona. 

nd X 'W )h'
ic(). yisit- 
illg the Xayajo, 
uìii, awl "\roqui 111(1- 
ians, the lath'I' ('sp('eialh' hpin o . nttraetin' 
from an pthnologìcal Ì)()illt 
f ,ie\\". I 
was oul.'" wislJiug that time wOlùd haye 


allowe<l of a more prolonged sOjourn 
a1ll0ug- these inh'resting people. 
Tlu.ir astonishing villages, planted on 
hig-h Illesas, are (,olHparatin'ly \\ ithin 
easy rea('h of the railways, awl it S('('lllS 
str
llgc that they 8hol1l
1 be t-.u seldo1fi 
,isit{'d hv tourists; hut, for tilt' sake of 
etlmolog
', it i
 to hp hoppcl that tllt'Y 
will long l)e pass('cl Ly. and that the 
("uriosih' of ci\"ili/.e(l mell "ill continue 
to hp s:
ti!-;ti{'(l with the :l<lmirahl{' pho. 
tographs whieh may hp t-'e{'ll at. the 
a- 
tiollal )[n
cU1n at \Yu.shillgtou. 
After three 'H'{.ks protitahJy (,lIIploy('(l, 
I pn)(.('(.cled to the ('it.'" of 'l('\.i('(). Tlu. 
Scen'tan" of 
tah', )[ r. Blaint', had done 
('n'r
.tLi
g to opell tJl(' way for my work 
ill )ff'xi('o, aIHl I was l"('('piH.t1 "ith tll(' 
utmost ('Ollrt{'s\" 1)\' that (,l1li.
htf'l1ed 
man, Prc'\ideut 'Dia
, "ho gay; JUe an 
Lour"s a.udieuec at the PÚlacio XaeiollÚ1. 


Vupyn
ht.. 1"
1, by Ch.ule
 Scnbner's Son!!. All ng-hts rcscl"\eJ.. 
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as well as by the nlembers of his eabi- 
net. Having been granted e,'erything" 
that was necessarv to the success of 
the expedition - f;'ee passage through 
the custom-house for 111)' baggage and 
supplies, to be given a military escort 
wheueyer neeùed, aucl furnished with 
UUlllerous letters of reconunenùation to 
prominent people in northern l\lexico 
to render TIle assistance, I hurried back 
to the "Gnited States to organize the ex- 
pedition. 
Heayy floods in the southern part of 
Arizona and X ew :\Iexico interfered with 
my plans for a couple of weeks, but at 
hst, in the beginning of Septeluber, 
18
O, I was able to make a st.art frOll1 
Bisbee, Ariz., for Sonora, :i\Iexico, ha\Tel- 
ling in a soutllerly direction. ::\Iy ex- 
plorations, which I have the honor to 
conduct u1l<ler the auspices of the 
American ::\Iuseum of Xatural Historv 
of Xew York and the AlUerican Geõ- 
graphical Society of Xew York, have, a!=! 
their main object, to make ethnological 
and archæological researches in the Bi- 
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Camp No. 40. 


erra ::\la(1re region of northern ::\lexi- 
co. This extensiye ]llolultainous coun- 
try, which has neyer heen scientifically 
explored, may be called a continuation 
of the Rocky ::\Iuuntains, and i
 an ex- 
tremely rich field for prehistoric re- 
search, as well as for ethnology, wiuer- 
alogy, zoÜlogy, and botany. Its northern 
part used to be the fayorite haunt of 
the Apache Indians, who, for ahout two 
cellturips, have he en the adual masters 
of all that di
trid, deyastating the val- 
leys at the foot of the Sierra ::\la(1re 
b
th to the ea
t and west. 01lh- siuce 
Geueral Crook, some eight yea;'s ago, 
made his memorable campaign amoug 
these angels of dc:.;;truction, has it heen 
at all possible for any peaceful expe- 
dition to contemplate })enetrating into 
this unknown portion of the country. 
The :\lexie-ans neyer entered the Sit-rra 
::\ladre, heing entirely paralyzed b
 that 
powerful trihe, who so long' held the 
neighhoring puehlos ill abject suhjec- 
tion. Crosses on stone heaps are yet 
Been iu many placef:., and mark the sites 
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where lip lmrip(l tlI(' yi('ti11l!-! of \l'a('lle 
Jl1assa('l'('s
 Hu('h is t]u' (lr('wl iuspin.d 
hy tho
e RiLyn.g-('!-!, thiLt th(' )I('
i('aus to- 
d:\\' ('ollsidpr it uo crillu' to ",Loot au 
.\.l;a('he Oil foiighL 
It is ditti('ult to ilHltH'e any '[('\.ÎI'au 
tu ("0 foiiu,..l\' iuto the!'\e 1ll,"st(.rious re- 
gÍO';'IS, al)(
lt \Vhi('ll I"tillliug(:l' sl1('h 1IH'11I- 
ories of t('IT01' awl blo()(h;lH'd. Hmall 
rO:lIuing- h:Ullls of .\.pfwhps an' y(.t left, 
atHI otlu,'rs are ('onstautl
" hrpakillg away 
froJll tliP San Carlos res('rvatiol1 ill \.ri- 
í'omt, who k(.pp ali,e thp fearful tratli- 
tious of the. past. \.t Las CUP\":lS we 
saw fresh tra('ks of sw'h a hawl, IUlIl 
whell halting" at Can' YaIle,", in th(' 
{':istel'll part of thc Hi('ITa )Iatlre, the 
)[p
i(':l1l ('olollPl Ko....tprliLdi:y, with eight 
sol(liers. ('aIle,l OIle day at IllY ('a11lp in 
search of a party of saYag-f's. from whom 
he, hut a short time hPi'ore, ha<l suc- 
('pede,l iu captnriug" b, ('he horst.s. 
The most pn)llIinellt mau iu ()pata, 
Souor;l. a town wLi('h is hanlh thirtv- 
five mil('s frotH th(' Sierra 
rall;'e, tohl 
UIP, on ilHll1Ïry, that he Ili<l 110t kuow 
how far it was to the Sif'ITa )Iu<lre, nor 
was hc ahle to say pxa('th' where it was. 
"'hat the '[e
icf;uS kuo,
- of th(.ir gn'at 
mountains of the north ma,- he hrietiv 
Hummed up thus: That it is a Ya
t 
mouutainous tlistrid, most <1iffi('u1t of 
approach. SOUl(' of the highest ri(lgf's 
would t'lke cight da
"H to elÎ1u h, It 
('outains f'xt(,llsi,-c pill(' fOl'f'..;ts tf'pm- 
in o ' with lifp' <1('('1' hears awl WOll- 
(l(
'ful large ,
"oodp(:('k('rs,' ;...ble to ('ut 
(lown whole trl.t:
. III the mitlst (If 
this wiltlf'l'lH'sS still exist llUmf'rOUS l'('- 
mains of a loug-ago y:mished ppople, 
who tilled the 
oil, li'\"e<1 ill towns, built 
Blouuméuts, awl e' (' n 1ll a a e 
1 }ri<lgps 0\"('1' some of t hc caiions. 
"lwn the. )[ormon
 (':lll1e tu 
('olonizc parts 1.11' llorthf'rn l\[ex- 
i('o, an .\Ulf'riC:111, ('alk(l Apa('lw 
Bill. who ha<1 li"ell for a nlllll- 
1,(.1' of y('ars with the \l'aehe
. 
tohl them of a larg-e, fertile yal- 
ky t-ihowillg IWUlY (',"i(lI'ne('s of 
form('l' culti,-atiou. 1'o-da," ruins 
of huil(lings, atHl fruit-tr
c-.; still 
hearing' fruit, :LlollP remaiu to 
iwlicate t]u' s('at of :t Oll<'e d{'use 
ntHl thriving population, no" 
pass('(l away, 
There an' also vague tr:ul i t i()n
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of two famous milH'S, oncp workf'a hv 
tlw .J(.suits, ,\110. l)(>fol'c th(.ir e\.lmlsio;l 
from ,[ c\.i('o, W( 're in pOSSt'SSiOIl of nen.r- 
h all the mines in tJu' ('ountn', \('('01'<1- 
i;lg to traditioll, tIlf' \l':u'lH's kill(.a ('vpry 
Roul in tlU'Sf' t\\O luÏIH'S, Vajllopa awl 
T:LYopa, anù AO thes(' wpre for.....ottpn un- 
til'r<'('('l1t tilll('S, \\ heu fl1H'ie
t ('hur('h 
n'('onls awl otIH'r Spanish <10(,llllH'llt!i 
rCH'aled the rt'cor(l of their e
istcn('(', 
ðp,'eral ("
p('<1itiolls h'lye hl'('n scnt out, 
Oil(' I IH:.Ii{'vp hv tJu' (l"ow'rl1lll('])t for 
the purl>()
e of l;)cating- tlH'1ll ; hut l;eiug' 
appan'll tly situat(.ù ill the rouglH'st an(l 
lllost ill:t('('('ssil)lp parts of the Y:tst f)i('r- 
ra \Ifulre region, t!lPY an' t-itill a\\ aitillU' 
their rediscoven.r, :Llid the GO\"CrIlOr (;{ 
(thilnmhua, to whom I am iwlchh'd for 
mall,\" of tllf'se (l(.tails, f(.It ycry hOlwful 
that I Rhouhl he tlw lucky 011(', ell- 
f'OU1'agillg me lJY sayiug U;at TaJ o}>a 
alOllf' "oulll hc worth fifty millions of 
dollars, .. 
I I11H quite as anxiou
 as mo
t }Jt,ople 
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Clive in Cave Valley (Ihowing PO! : ,In of large vels.1 I .Jltrated on p" 535). 
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to get rich, and will 
not turn my back upon 
Ahddin's cave, should 
I come aCl'OSS it; but 
what appeals to IllY 
scien tific sense more 
than anything else is the pros- 
pect of lneeting in the heart of 
the Sierra with primitive people, 
who are li,'ing to-da
r a
 they 
were when Col'tez conquered 
J\Iexico, I have reason to be- 
lieve that in the rugged fast- 
nesses of these almost unknown 
regions, there may still dwell 
tribe
 who are in the most prim- 
itive state of culture, eYen to the ex- 
tent of li\'ing in cliff- and cave-dwell- 
ings. The olù church hooks of B
c- 
adehuachy tell us, says ::\11'. A. F. Ban- 
delier, of 
 the ,J esuits 
 going- out in the 
mountains, administering' the sacramellt 
to the T
n'ahumari Indians, who wel'e liv- 
ing in caves anù cliffs. But I 
tln COll- 
vin('e<1 that many of this same tl'ibe a1'<> 
still living in that way, awl wh
r not 
others? 'V hat light might one not hope 
to throw on the early development of 
the American race hy a clm;e Htwly of 
the culture, manuel'S, and modes of life 
of such primitive people! 
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Cliff Dwellings, Strawberry Valley. 
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EXPLORATIO.VS hV THE SIERRA AIADRE. 


Thinking that yaluahle <1is('on>rÎl's in 
ot1wr 1 )l'IUH'lu's of !..wipJl('(' than my 0\\ II 
might 1)(' ('XIH'('Ì(.d ill thio..; UP\\" u;HI iu- 
t .resting tidd, I brought with mc ('ight 
t:wientists nrHI assistants, n'pn's('ntin
 
nreha.olog"J', zOi")logy, hotany, geology, 
find lllinl'l'alogy. Profcssor ,,
. LihLc
, 
of Princetoll, also joilH',l my party itS 
physi('al g('ograplH'r, hringillg" his lah- 
oraton" mlln with him. ,r e \\"('1'(' w('n 
equipI; .d and 1)l'oyi(l('<1 "ith nIl that is 
llCC'('SS'ln" to iIlS111'(, the I-\UC'('('SS of this 
kiwI of 'an e
pedition, awl \\e brought 
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rl'markahll' was t hp p\.quisitply heautiful 
dalllra III1'Ialloid,.,...:. Its whit gorgcous 
('1'oWll i<; si" indlf's long hy four in('lH's 
in l)l'('adth. "'p sa" olle ('lush'r of t1JÏ!i 
('l"('q>ing' plan t tift.'" fl'ct in ('in'llJ II f('n'nce. 
It is wl.ll known OIl (leCullnt of the dio..;- 
fawn' \\ ith whi..h it i:i look('<l UPOIl h
' 
tIlf' lu.tt<'r ('lassot tlu 
a'''ajo Indians. its 
root hl.illg ma.<le into 11. prm ('rful stinlU- 
lant, the u....c of whi('h oft('u reSllltH in 
madness or (I path. \mong 1.ir(ls w('n- 
wost cOlllmonl\" SPl'll (10\,,('<; and th- 
catehcrs, (\llC f,pceics of the latter frè- 
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Remarkable Vessel in Cave, probably used for trle Storaee of Corn..-Pßgc 547. 


with l1S scycral photographic apparat- 
us('
, aut hrop01Ill'tri.., llll'Ìl.orologi('aL 
alid g'('mleti(' illstnullellts, a
l-\ayillg out- 
fi t, Hpirit CaliS, etc. 


How 1.eautifllll.\r green tlll' ('01l1ltry 
looked aiter the rain as we tr:n"pllf'<l 
southwar<l t11rolwh northern 
onorlt. 
Th(' dn.ary plaillSr"l()f Arií'Olm soon ga'l' 
Wit:'" to It more \'êl.l'ie<l lauds('ape, brokl'll 
up hy hills ntHl Crf'ekH, ß.11(1 sÍ1ulù(.d \\ ith 
tn'ps, IlJllOll O ' whi(.h tIll' ('ottou-woo.l is 
espc('ialh" t(
 1H' o1.s('n"e(l alOll ,r thl' ri,"- 
('rs. Th
se al't' al
o lincd with 
hunda.lit 
will 1 gra}lf's. Of all tIll' flowers not i('('<1 
on the ùanks of the streams, th.. lUo
t 


(p1f'lltIy dazzling our cYf'::; "ith its gOl'- 
gl'OUS \'l'rlllilion plumage. 
TIll' tin..t }>11(.1.lo \\ e pass(.(l of /lny 
im}>ortanc \ was Frontl'ras. It is lH1ilt 
on tIll' sUlllmit atH 1 
l()p('s of au l'le\"atp<1 
platt.au, a 1111 looks p:\trel1l('l.'" pit'tllr<'s(!'u' 
at a <li:-.ta:H'e. "'IWll 
el'n ('losf', ho\\('\"('r, 
it turlll-\ out to I,l' a wrefelw<1 littl(' \"il- 
la.ge. So1 onl\' t h(. to\\ 11. hut all t lIP 
rauehes ill tIll' ;ll.ig-hl)(>rhoo(1. an' l'red- 
('(Ion l.Ie\lttiuns, a prCl ,111tion of former 
days against attêwks of thl' \pa('hl's. 
Long ago Frolltl'ras was (l'litl' all im- 
portant to" n, numbering HOHu' 2.UUO 
inha.hitants. But fhl' _\paelle
. hy thpir 
ilH'('ssant attaeks, l'arr
'illg oft' \\ Ol1ll'n 
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and children, as well fiS the cattle of the 
yillagers, Illude their life so miserable 
that the place became depopulated; in- 
deed it was once eyen temporarily aban- 
doned. 

Iany stories of their constant fights 


,. 


Mexican from Opata 


with these bloodthirsty savages were 
related to Ille bv the sun"ivors of these 
struggles. X e
er was it safe in tllO
e 
daJ's to yenture outside the limits of the 
town. Yet the contiict did not always 
end in 011e way, and the 
Iexican!o; son;e- 
times got the better of their torturers; 
although it may perhaps be doubted 
whether the methods emplo.red hy them 
would come under the rules of modern 
wa1'Íarf'. l
ut men who have had t1wir 
wives and daughters torn away, and tlH'ir 
fathers and brothers mntilate<l and tlwll 
slowl y roasted alive, may readily Le ex- 
cused if they are Dot 
 a1 ways"' parlia- 


melltary in their dealings with the per- 
petrators of sueh deeds. 
One bright moonlight night, the oldest 
inhabitant of the village, who had him- 
self taken part in many an Apache fight, 
led me to a deep gorge whel'e seven 
Apaches had met their doom. The 
story he told was the following: 

\.. large baud of warriors came 
threateningly into the town; they 
had killed two hawks and were on 
the war-path in full feather. As 
they were in such numbers, the 
}Ie
icans felt it useless to attempt 
resistance, and therefol'e sued for 
peaee, which was gran ted. A peace- 
banquet followed, during which 
" mescal" (l\Iexiean brandy) flowed 
freely, distributed without stint to 
the ,,-an'iors hy their wily hosts, 
who were abiding their time. 
"Then the Apaches were thor- 
oughly intoxicated, the yillagers 
fell upon them, and although most 
of tbe band nlanaged to escape, 
they captured sm-en men. 
Next day the })risoners were tak- 
en to the ravine and speared, being 
deemed unworthy of a charge of 
powder. The" capitan," however, 
pointing to his head, requested as 
a special favor to be shot; ,,'hich 
was done. "There theJ fell among 
the rocks their bodies l'emaiued 
unburied, and so long a time had 
already elapsed since the e\-ent, that 
I was unable to secure the speci- 
mens for which I had been on the 
lookout for nlY collef'tions. How- 
eyer, I was l
d to believe bv the 
inhabitants that the ground itbout 
the town was so thiekly filled with 
Apache remains, that I might hope to 
gaiu my object iu other places close by. 
I accordingly, next day, set SOlIle men 
to work. Our efforts wel'e soon 1'e- 
warlled hy the exhuming of eight skulls, 
ill perfect condition, besides mauJ typ- 
ical Lunes. 
Passing Cochuta to the south, we saw 
many traC'eH of former habitation ill the 
slml;e of ruined pueblos and remarkable 
groupings of stones. On one occasion 
we nu.t ,,'ith Htones arranged HO as to 
form a parallelogranl 50 hy 25 feet. K 0 
foundation-wall supported these stones. 
Sometimes they were set in a cirele. 
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Among the ruins, in which the whole 
country abounds, we gathered a quantity 
of hroken pottery and numerous arrow- 
heads. Gold and coal we found on 
seyer:ll phces in thiH district, but not in 
sufficient quantity to make them an oh- 
ject of n1Ïning. Some forty miles south 
of Cochuta, we turned in a southeasterly 
direction, ascending a hilly plateau 3,200 
feet above sea-level. The 
rocks continue to show a 
volcanic and nletamorphic 
formation. Here we ob- 
served the first yellow or- 
chids, which fill
d the air 
"ith delightful fragrance, 
and in the cañons below 
we met wi th th e first 
palms. 
'Ye gradually descended 
to the B3-yispee River, n 
name horne here by the 
L"pper Yaqui Riyer, accord- 
ing to a singular custom 
which the 1Iexicans have, 
in common" ith people in 
other parts of the world, of 
giving a river different 
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Interior of Cave Vwellmgs shown on p. 537, 


nallles in its course through different 
districts. 
"
e followed thiH stream t01yan1 the 
south, passing' on our way the towns of 
Opa ta, Gnasa has, and Granados. The 
country along the banks is extrelllely fer- 
tile-sugar-cane, orallge-, lime-, and fig- 
trees grow abundantly in the orchards, 
but the climate is hot and dry. Even 
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Bases of Circular Vessels, Cave Valley. 
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at tliP f'wl of Odo!){'r ,\t. HOllldilll('S 
e\.}Jcri('IH'e.1 a tplIIl'cratur' of nearly 
100 F. in the Hhaclf'. TII(' grass now 
lLSSIIJlIf'cl a t-;('or('}u'.1 uppearaw'f', !ltHI it 
was hut with (litli('ulh- that \\e ('oul(l 
k('('p onr animals in ('o'wlitiol1. 
.\s \\t. passPIl tll(' p\H'blus on thp 
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}\('r doukp\- if I o]1h would ('ure her! 
It wa-; 2ts tilOug-h a '\'an-Stre(
t mag-Hate 
hall of}f'l'(.<l lilt' his millioHH, for tlmt 
dOHkpy was its owncr's I::)ole POS-;CI::)SiOll 
on ('arth. 
They rl'llu('st('(1 IHl' to fp(.1 t l)(.ir 
pul!-.es, Ilwl thus to tell them how long- 
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nil' ispee l:i\-er, our larg'c party awl out- 
tit ereatell (l'1Ìte a HCllsatioll, awl tIl(' 
people-who hel'e are YCl'Y much mixc(l 
with Opata. Illdia11H-w{'1'l' arousf'<l from 
the uneventful routinc of their daily ex- 
istpncc. 
\rhCll we encfLmpell ll<'ar a yillage 
IllY f<.ui was SOOB sU\TOUIHl(.<1 by tlH' 
ill'hahitallts, who fto('k(.d to ('OllSU'u HIe 
ahout their ailmcnts, Tllcre was Uti 
use t(.lliu
 theHl that I was uot a UH'lli- 
caIman nor h:ul I all
- IIlelIi(.ill(' to gin. 
them. 'I'll(' fad is that IHl<1 I g-i, en 
them all they w:tnted. our 
tore woulll 
have 1.(,('11 
'{hallste(1 iu a day. In 
order to tl'Ulpt IlJY ('upitlit,y, tll('j. H('nt 
me molasses, Sl1gul"-Calle, au<l similar 
yahl'lhlps, und 011(' poor' woman, who 
was 
lln""riug from a ean('er, otfl.'rcll me 


F ronteras. 


they "prf' going to Ii H" what was the 
mattpr \\ ith them, etl'. ] only hope 
that m
' practi('al luh-i('e, awl thl' Jit- 
tIt' llH'<li('illl I ('(HII( I spa rl', lIIay have 
rplip,.(.d somC'wlmt tlwir haekadll' awl 
sidea('he. t lll'ir f('loll
. ('roup. ff ypr and 
ague. awl. ahove alL t lwir Í1Hlige
tioll. 
"hidl is thp prf'vuilillg t1'ol1hle ill that 
spetion of the ('ouutry. In ('ons<'<!Ul'IH'(' 
of C'onstant illtprmnrringes tlJere are 
lIIany <lpaf awl dUllIh )IN'SOIlS among 
tlH'lII, awl cl'ikpsy aIllI insanity are 1)
 
110 weans 1'arl'. On the oth('r hlind, I 
was ass\Il.(.d tltat 1'11('11 a dmrnd('r a!-ò 
It tlti<.f was lll'n.. uukllo\\ 11. HO\H'H'r 
this lUay he, it i", l'el'tain that the 
,I(.\..i('al1
 of pastel'll Sonora are fi nice 
('lass of p('()plp. TIll'y an' ph'a
:mt to 
dea] \\ith, '('r
 adin:- and obedient. and 
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I never wish for hetter men than tho

 
I have at present in Jll
' ('amp, nearly all 
of whom are from these }Jart
. They 
are poor, but very hospitable. They are 
also ignorant, and wiH, for instance, not 
recoO"nize tlH' value of a ehe...k unless it 
is g1
en. But in each town I found one 
or t\\ 0 men comparatively rich, who 
knew more than the othf'rs, awl who 
helped me out in my difficlùties hy go- 
ing from house to house, ('olleding all 




: 


j;/ 


..., 

 ' 


the available cash in town, or all the 
coffee and sugar that could hE' spared 
to make up for it. One thing is certain, 
that I should not haye gotten on so 
well had it not been for the friendly and 
obliging attitude the ::\Iexicans every- 
where assumed. I had of late suffe1ed 
considel'able annovance and losses by 
baying a supply of provisions stoppe
l 
at a frontier custom-house by a travel- 
ling inspector. The 
Iexica1; Goyern- 
ment sho'wed me, however, their good- 
will by punishing him very severely for 
going beyond orders. 
From Granados we tonk an easterly 
course, being at last ahle to cross the 
Bavispee Ri,'cr, which for some time 
had been oyerfiowillg, owing to hf'avy 
rains. From this point the ground 
graduaHy rises, aud aftf'r a fortnight's 
march through mesquites and oaks, we 
reached X acory, a poor ,iHage at thf' 
foot of the Sierra :\Iadre. ,r e passed 
on our way BacadeLuachy, also a small 
place, remarkable for the great Hize of 
its cathedral, huilt of a<lobe, Lut in 
grand style, although its massi,'e struct- 
ure looks somewhat out of proportion 


in th(>:-;
 lonely mountains. In this re- 
gion ::\Ir. C." Hartman, our botanist, 
foulHl a new 
pel'i('s of ag'fi\'e, which 
is strikingly beautiful. "ith delicate 
stripes of white running in ('uncen- 
hic circles on t}w rOSf'tte of lancco- 
latf' leayes that eonstitutp the plant. 
The Hower-stalk is bnJye or thirteen 
fpet higl
. and I should not wonder if 
this century-plant some <lay hecame 
fashionablf' in the greenhouses. At 
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K acorv we halted for a while, mak- 
ing e'xcursions into the surrounding 
couutry, and preparing for the cross- 
ing" of the mighty mountain ranges that 
spread themsehes before our wondering 
eyes, one after thp other stretching from 
north to south, as though defying us 
to scale their seemingly perpendicular 
heights, if we would reach the prolllÜ;ed 
land. I sent hack to Grawt<los for ad- 
ditional proyisiollS, and as the journey 
through the Sierra was descrihed as so 
arduous a taHk, owing to the hall grass 
and the colll weather, which would 
lllúst likely interfere serioush- with the 
already p(;or animals, I deem'ed it pru- 
dent to secure a few more 1Hen. ,..\,lllong 
my llew recruits was an Opata Indian, 
who jOilWd the camp one evening, dad 
in thin, white, a11<l wille eoUon ('}othes. 
He carried ill his hand a small hundle, 
which contained his wife's petticoat and 
a pair of scissors-his whole outfit for a 
win tel' eampaign in the Sierra ::\I:u Ire, 
I also hired two guides. One, _igustin 
Rios, waR a yery intelligent man ahout 
sixty-five years of ag-e, who hall already 
been half-way through the lllouutains, 
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where. some years 1,do1'<'. he hall IOHt 
himself, wlH'n Ìw eame àl'1'OSS an :tU('iCllt, 
deserted pueblo whieh he described aR 
of eOllsi(lerahle size. Th(' SPl'OIHl lUan 
WilS an 01(1 sohlier, who had fought tllf' 
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fi half milP lung. On the edge of this 
deposit lw disl'overed what he took to 
be a horn, six feet eight inches long, 
twenty-six inches at its widest l'ircum- 
fereul:e, and haying almost the curve of 
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Burial Caves, Cave Valley. 


Apaches some forty years ago, and who, 
although bomewhat distrustful of his 
lllenlory, thought that, with the help of 
Agustin, he might guide us to our des- 
tination. 
\Vhile at Xacorv I found out frOll1 the 
inhabitants that, . at no great distance 
to the south, thf're were several depos- 
its containing" lwl-,,,:,o:5 yiyon!t>o..," (giant 
bones), the name given to fossils in this 
part of the world, people imagining that 
the large fossils are remaius of giants. 
I haa then neither time nor men to 
make exc.\vations of any importance, 
but :\Ir. 'Yhite, the mineralogist of the 
expedition, whom I sput to look into the 
matter, and whu deyote(1 a week to the ex- 
amination I}f the deposits, rf'ported that 
one of them, which lay in a y
lleY six- 
teen Iniles south of Xa
on', was a l;ed of 
clay thirty feet thick and Labout one an'a 


a circle. It was not petrified, had no 
Lone core, and its color was a rich ma- 
hogany. Having since descrihed this 
specimen to Professor O. C. ::\larsh, to 
whom I was able to give the measure- 
ments, but no Hample of the find, he ex- 
presses as his opinion tlmt it most prob- 
ahlv is the tusk of a mammoth. Thus 
it ,
oula he the firHt time that this pro- 
Lú
cidian was founù so far south. 


At last, on Deeemher 2d, I hegau the 
ascent of the Hierra :\Iadre with a party 
of thirty nlen (including the RC'ientific 
corp:.;, the gui(leH, ('ooks, etc.), and with a 
train of senmt
' paek-lllnies and burros. 
It was a beantifnillay. The atmof'phere 
was clear aud warm, awl the Hun Hholle 
hright, as it always Joes at thiH time of 
the year in thÜ; fayoret1 region. The air 
was" as soft and balmy as at springtime, 
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fiwl snow, frost, aUll sClln.ity of gl'as
 
fieclUed like far-relllo\"cll n>l1tillgcllcié
. 
E\"cr)"thin
 look(.tl prolUisiug'. .dH I 
caBle out of the to\\ u, foIlo\\ ill
 1l1Y 
party, after rua.kiug' the la.::;t settlellu'uts 
\\ ith the llati n
s, I pas,",ea 11 slllall h'lI11let, 
tlu.last sign of lmhitatioll ou this sille of 
the Sicrra. )Ia(he. In frout of a ::;illll'lf' 
hut stood It haUth-oIlle g-irl, ])('1' hawl 
raisctl to shatI4 h('r ('Y('S agniust tlw rays 
of the sinking HUU. Sh(l hat 1 watdl('d thL 
expetlition go hy, awl :->l'l'Bl('(IIIlUCÌ1 e
- 
eited h)" all she hall Sl'(,ll. H(.I' skirt was 
of It dU'ek('(llllaterial, fashionahle some 
twenty years ag'O ; so long a time h:ul it 
taken fOl' the fashiolls to rcaeh these out- 
of-the-way region
. rf}l(' girl, with IH'r 
tiue dark en's awl her loosf>, 'Hl,'iug hair 
pre:-,ente,l à C'hal'luiug sight, and as slIo 
c:tlletl out ill her sweet )[c\:iean al'eeut, 
,. 
 Id i(J.
, ....;t>,ìü,.!'. I took this kindly gred- 
ing frOlll a haw!sollle woman as a guml 
omen for IllY jourul'
" I also inuueùiate- 
ly tliSlllouuh.tl awl tril-'tl to fix the 
l;retty SCCll{' h
' the llll'aI1S of a ko- 
dak whieh I alw:n s earn' on IllY satI- 
tIle. These pPoI;le are ;,pry fo
ud of 
h('ing' plnto
ral'hf>(l. awl were it 
possible for me to tlo so, I should 
like to seud her thi::, olle in return 
for her pleasant gootl-hy. 
There were bdore us four great 
sierras to cross, at an ele,"ation varv- 
ing from SPYPll to uill(' thousand ft.
t, 
amI, as may he imagiuc,l, the (,OUIl- 
tn" was at times e
treUleh
 rough. 
Ui1fortu11ately, We harl 110(golle far 
IJPfore unr iutl'lligent guitlf', Agustin 
Rim
-who was sutIeriug' from an 
incurable aisease, of whidl he haù 
told llle 1l0thiug-h('e:tmc tlpspf'rate- 
Iy ill. I de('itletl to s('wl him hal'k, 
\
.ith four of IHY Lest lllell; hut the 
poor fellow tlietl hpfon' rpaehiug 
home. This satl evcut was a great 
los::; to us, as the otlH'r guitle 
eellletl 
to rcmclllhcr nothÍllg, and wag of 
littlp or 110 uSC'. 
\\" e now llutde OlIr OWIl trails, three 
or four 111en going twu Ja
 s ahead 
of the maiu 1HHh', oc>casionltllv 
guidt.d hy Apu('lu; tra('ks. Insten
l 
of adoptiug the .:\[('\.Íeall uìethod of The Largest Woodpecker in the World (Campeph.lus irrpeflalis). 
going straight up the hills like a 
g'oat. I h:ltl tll(' trails ('ut zigzag; amI 
to this I attrihute hciug ahl(' to pun 
through at all, as it saved the unimul,,; 
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nu in1lJlf'ns(' amount of c
tra strain. In 
bùll1e pltte(.s these haù to 1)e lcd, 011t: L
' 
01)(', along the cage of yn.wniug ('hasllls. 
)lallY a time th(' })oor brut(.
 IO!-,t tlu.ir 
footing awl rolled down the mountain 
...idf's. GCl1t:rally the pack folio\\ ed the 
:llliJlml, nwl fi'i HOOll as SOI11(' ohstade 
...toppe t I tIu' fall, tIll' )[exi('ans, \\ ith ('lmr- 
acteristie alcrtw'!-'s, 1'11.11 do\\ n like ('atR 
to the scene of till' tH'('i(kIlt, and R\\ iftl)" 
l1npaeking' tile cargo, }"t'licved Uu. falk)} 
heast. After a few miuut(.s' rCRt it "oul( 1 
hf' rf>loa<l(.tl, and would reSUllle its jour- 
IWY a!i though ll()tlIill
 h:ltl ]ml'l)(,lIl'(1. 
[ had a ypry fiuû mule, l'ais(.(l on tl1(' 
pla\lls of Arizona, whi{'h, haying hceome 
giddy, met with sw'h a mishap three 
times iu one llay, tllIuhlillg' tIO\\ n frOJH 
oue bUJHlrc(l antI fifty to t\\ 0 llUudn'd 
fflle.t, and still remailiÍJ
g.unhurt.In ('011- 
He(j1wn('e of its en.))tfnl ('a)'('(')' it "as 
forthwith I'}JOtogra!,hcd awl gin'l1 the 
illustrious name vi :\IcGinty. 
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On one oel'asion, "h('n OIl wat('h he- 
hind the party, I hl,tu'(1 n lloise ('oming 
from nhon', "ithout at tirst being aLle 
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to discover what produced it. ...\. few 
stones came tmnblillg down, and pr
8- 
enth- were followed b,' a burro, wLich, 
pack awl all, came rolling over and o,-er 
with great velocity, '''hen it reached 
a perpendicular rock, some twenty feet 
in height, the animal cleared it, alH.l 
lalHling at it
 hase, l'olled over twice 
nlOl"e. and then, to IllY stuppfaction, 
quiet1
y rose to its feet in the midst 
of its Rcattered cargo. And ('an the 
reader gue
s what that donkey carried? 
The large tool-chest and-our box of 
dynamite! 
. I was at first greatl:,- 8hocl\:ed at see- 
ing the animals falling thus over and 
over, with their burdens, down the moun- 
tains, with eyer-increasing speed, neyer 
stopping until ('hecked by 
Ollle tree 
or large stone, sometimes two hunllrec1 
feet below. The :àlex.icans, bowm-er, ap- 
peared quite accustomecl to such acci- 
dents, and, in fact, the:,' seemed to be 
in the regular line of 
Iex.ica.n travel. 
Strange as it may seem, I never lost one 
animal in that way, but, frOlll December 
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and plateaus, covered with huge pine 
forests ue, er toueh
a In- an axe. The 
steep slopl"s ill the valle
-s and crevices 
are <,ovcred with Hlippf'l'.y pine-needles, 
eight to twelve inches loug, ,,-hile the 
pines tower up to a height of one hun- 
dre\.l feet. The forests have a remarka- 
hly Joung awl fn:'sh look about them, 
X ow and then, on exposed places, trees 
are met with split like matches, telling 
us what terrific storms may sometimes 
blow on
r these solitary l:egions. In 
the l"a1ìon
, at all elevation of six. thou- 
sand feet, resurrection - plantfot (::wlagi- 
nella 
eJJ/lwlTit"(,Il.'.;) spread like a mat 
over the damp rocks and shady cliffs. 
Yarious species of ferns, such as the 
gl'aceful " maiden-ha.ir," were also seen; 
and the maples, with their richly tinted 
autumn leaves, carried back the thought:-; 
of the Americans to their northern 
homes. Bmllbu:-:a forms here frequent- 
ly a thick, ligbt-gl'een undergrowth, of 
beautiful contrast to the dark sbade of 
oak, elder, and palms. 
These now solitary regions were on("e 
inhabited by races 
of whom hi:;;tory as 
yet knows nothing. 
l\Iauy ruin s are every- 
where found, gener- 
ally (' 0 n s is tin g of 
square buildings of 
stone, or occasional- 
ly of 
tone, cla,', and 
l;laster, which 
am.;es 
theIn to look white 
at a distance (casas 
h[rllH'as). Deserted 
pue bIos, consisting 
of s qua r e t:; ton e 
houses, are frequent- 
ly 111('t with. They 
are generally found 
on top of the hills anù 
llloulltains, and are 
sometimes surround- 
ed by fortifications in 
the" shape of stone 
walls. The most interesting" remaius. 
however, are in the caves, which ("ontain 
hou
efot, at times three stories high, with 
small windows and crofots-like doors, ill 
the ordinary ('onyclltional IlHliall way; 
eyen stone sta:ircases are once in a 
while met with. There, and eycrywher(' 
through the Sierra, we found l1'Ùu-hc1'as, 
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Travelling under Difficulties. 


to Februarv, thirteen of them died from 
exhaustion: or from si('kness caused h
r 
the cold weather or the poor quality of 
the grass. 
The scenery hacl hecome magnificent- 
ly wild, with its towering lllolmtaills and 
its deep, dark chasms, or again, with 
seemingly infinite successions of ridges 
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or stone terraces built across smaIl val- 
leys, û\'idf'utly intended for ag-ricultn- 
ral purposes. OIl every st('(,p mOUIl- 
tain-si( Ie these e'"ítraordinary terraCCH of 
soli
 lar
e stoncs, constructed in the 
('yell )pean Atylo of masonry, arose to a 
IH'i
ht of fifteen, naJ", tweuty fed. \Ye 
oh:icned thetn even at an altitude of 
seven thousand four hundre(l fee'. At 
ono point wo counted ('i
ht of them 
within a space of one hundred and fifty 
feet, the aborigines havillf{ 
aiIled, by 
the enormous alllount of lahor e:\'p(->11(l- 
e(l, three thousand five hundred squaro 
feet of ad<litionnl surface ground; in 
other words, they had ouly made roon1 
for five or si'"í huwlred "hills" of maizf'. 
"
e had several falls of snow, and on 
the coldest ni
ht (.January 10th) the 
thermometer went down to GO F. In 
the (laJtinlf' the rays of the sun partly 
melted the snow, however, and the ani- 
lllals could then make a meagre meal. 
On Christmas - day the black btùb 
thermometer rose in 'the sun to 150 0 F., 
althou
h that very night the tempera- 
ture had fallen to 22. 
o F.-a difference 
of l:JO o . The warmth was such that 
eyen a rattlesnake was decei "eù anù 
coa"i:et1 out by it. 
'Ve celehrated the day on tbp upper 
course of the Ha,yispee River, and made 
every effort to do so in a manner wor- 
thy of our surroundings. 
"
e were unable to procure fish for 
our banquet, as, strangely enough, not 
one wa!i to be found in the largû stream 
near which we were encamped. The 
game was aliio very scarce at thi:;; point, 
but not" ithstanding this, one of the 
)lexicans bad the good luck to shoot 
fonr turkeys. Then our Chinese cook, 
with tho .thrift sO typical of bis race, 
had, in our days of pl<,uty, sa\'cd enough 
of mat('rial to mak(' n. plum - pul1aillg, 
the merits of which bame description. 
It may interest housewin's to hear 
tho r('('ipo of this 'wontle1'Íul clÙinary 
flchif>vPlllent: <1eer fat, (lri('tl pea(.hes, 
raisins. fUlll oran
e - l)('el. Tho saure 
was actually made of white 
ugar, which 
h(' h:u1 Haved for tho pnrpose, atHl 
meSt.al. I may venture to add that few 
plnm-pudJing
, among the many thon- 
R:tuc1!'1 eaten on that da)', could hoa
t of 
lmvin
 hall tho HucceHH that this ono 
obtained. This was 8 yery difièrent 
VOL. X.-,:)ô 
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Christmas from the one r spent in 
Amitralia in IHH2, when the weather was 
very hot awl the larder empty. The 
)Io:\.i('nns seemed particularlyenthusias- 
tic. "Caramba .' "liP bliPno el ultimo! " 
ply \\ord, t1mt last dish was ß good 
one!) they exclaimell, Hmßcking their 
lips with gusto; anù they told my boy 
Francisco that tLey wanted tLis new 
dish every day; but there was nothiIl
 
to make it with. "11ile in this valley 
we lmd to halt and wait for 8 party tha"t 
I hall heen 0 hlige( 1 to send back to 
Xacory for provisionH - which in this 
case meant H pÙwle," i.e., the finest 
cracked wheat, grouna by hand by the 
women on their millstoneH. 
The animals began to fall off because 
the nights were cold and the grass was 
poor and little nourisbing. I found it, 
fronl now on, necessary to leave behind 
half of our cargo, thus lightening the 
10al1s b)' half, and then in 8 week or a 
fortnight later I sent back the animals 
for the remaining burdens. In this man- 
nel' we proceedetl laboriously, during the 
balance of the journey, through an in- 
hospitable country, where for the first 
days not e'\"'en deer were to be found, 
so that we were without meat until we 
reached the top of the next mountain 
range, when the pine forests seemed to 
be simply nlh'e with game. 
In the early part of January we ar- 
rived at an old .\..pache ranch, where we 
halted for three weeks. It was situated 
in fi ,-ery slwlteretl spot, at the foot of a 
pel"}wndi('ular rock some thommnd feet 
high. Here, one morning our best 
mark
man, a .:\Ie:\..ican namell Fi
e- 
roa, hrou
ht in three specimens of 
the superb bird campp.philliS impt 1 ,.iaIÙ l , 
the largest woodpecker in the world. 
Thi
 splendid specimen of the le11ther('(] 
trihe is nearly two feet in length, 
ith 
black and "bite plumage, and the malo 
is pro\ iaetl with 8 gorgeous scarlet 
crest, whieh 
eemed especially hrilliant 
seen against the winter snow. They go 
in pairs ana are not very 8h
', but are 
(linif'ult to kill fiIhlIllust be 
hot "ith a 
ritlP. (See page 54:3.) 
Onp of their peclùiarities is that the
. 
will f('f'tl upon one tree for as long as a 
fortnight at 8 time, tllUH at last can
ing 
tLo decayed trees to fall down. These 
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bird8
 which are exceedingly rm'e in 
museums, are only to be found in the 
Sierra ::\Io.dre, and I frequently ob::;erved 
them in the eastern part of this range. 
:\11'. Robinette, our ornithologist, shot 
here a great Iliany specimens of the rare 
:\Iex.Ïcan titmouse and 80me beautiflÙ 
variet}cs of the duck tribe. 

n the river Gabianos, an affluent of 
the Bavispee, 30me four miles south of 
our camp, the fish which had gone up to 
spawn were thick in nIl the pools. As 
t.he difficulty of feeding thirty men in 
these wild regions is by no means a 
trifling one, I resolved to procure as 
many fish as possible, and to this end 
resorted to the cruel but effective device 
of killing them by dynamite. I trust 
that the scarcity of provisions in the 
camp will serve a8 my excuse to sports- 
men for the method I employed. 
No one ever interferes with the fish, 
and their number was here simply over- 
whelming. In two hours three of us 
gathered one hundred and ninety-five 
from one single pool. 1\10st of them 
were big suckers, but among them were 
also many large trout; all were fat and 
of delicate flavor. \Ye salted and dried 
them, and used them for a long while. 
After crossing the next sierra we 


\Yith a small party, and the least ex- 
hausted of our allimalH, I followetl the 
course of the Piedras Verdes River down 
to Cave Valley, where there are some 
very remarkable caves, although not es- 
sentially different from those found far- 
ther north, in the United States. On a 
stretch of twenty miles I counted some 
fifty cave or clift. dwellings. 1'heyare all 
made in natural caves and clift's. SOllie 
of these contain small villages or groups 
of houses, which are well built, showing 
that the inhabitants attained a compara- 
tively high culture. The rock formation 
in which these caves occur is p01]>hyry, 
that in time has disintegrated into a 
dust, which in some places covers the 
floor of the cave up to the knee. This 
dust 'was made into a pulp and used by 
this singular people in the construction 
of their dwellings. The caves stand 
from one hundred to two hundred feet 
above the bottom of the cañon; their 
openings vary frOln twenty to fifty feet 
in height, and their depth in one cave 
reached one hundred and forty feet. In 
the deepest caves the houses Wel'e built 
at the entl'ance, while in the smaller 
ones these were found at the back. The 
nlOst noticeable feature of these struct- 
ures is that the walls, which are about a 
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A Mummified Skeleton. 


reached the Atlantic side of the water- 
shed and encamped near the head-waters 
of the Piedras Verdes River, 6,850 feet 
above sea-level. Here one night we 
ha<1 seyen inches of snow. From this 
point I sent most of the animals to 
San Diego, which lies on the plains at 
the foot of the mountains, and where an 
American, 1\11'. Galyin, received us very 
kindly on his ranch. 


foot an(l a half thick, present a solid sur- 
face of as much al.i eight feet in height, 
all of one piece, and whitewashed. In 
one caye we found thirteen coats of 
whitewash on the walls, from which we 
inferred that the dwelling had been in- 
bahited for a long period of time. 
This was the finest and most interest- 
ing of all the caves we visited. It COll- 
tained a whole village, and at its entrance 
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we were ama7cd to comp upon a gigantic, 
ha.lloon-slmpe(I vessd, twplve [p('t in 
height and twclve feet in dianlCtpr, with 
0. three-feet "ide opening at the top. 
The 'IpÅi('ans eaIled it an "olln," and in- 
Hist('(1 tha.t it was a water-jar; hut I 
h('lipve that it was builL for the Rtorago 
of grain, ß.Iul openingH S) mllletrically 
m:u Ie in t1w Hides of the veSHe I, as well 
aH a hole three feet high at itR bUHe, favor 
this hypothesiR. The framework of thi!; 
"olIn." waR composc(I of ('oils of grass- 
ropcs, l)la.stered inside and out to a 
thickness of about eight incheR, with the 
samo porphyry pulp of which the dwell- 
ings thelUseh us are conHtructed. The 
interior of tho vessel was as fresh as 
though it had been made 8 week ago. 
Upon entering another cave I was 
strongly reminded of a cider factory. 
This impression was caused by the 
curiolUi appearance produced hy the 
lmses of Aevcral circular vesscls, evidently 
once put to the same use as the one above 
described, but they were of smaller size. 
Two were entirely Aunk into the floor of 
the ('ave, and aR inside of these we found 
secas and grain, there can be no doubt 
as to their original purpoRe. 
The LouseR were all very smoky, and 
at the hack of the caves it was so pitch- 
dßrk that wo had to light candles in 
order to fin<1 our wav from house to 
houHe. Tho pictureR òn the walls were 
mObtly of comparati w'ly reC'ent origin. 
Even the Apache
 had left their draw- 
ings, hesidcs other unmistakable evi- 
dence of a subsequent occupancy by this 
tribe. In OIle instan('e we found stone 
Htairways of thre{\ Hteps. 
Among tho Hmaller ohje('tR recovered 
in tLc
o dwellings were bone needIeR. a 
complete fire-drill, mats and baskets, 
mat ginllps, threadH of fihre or hair 
sandalH; hut tho mOHt interesting of our 
finds at this point was the throwing- 
.-tick, or hoonlflrang, \Ised to-cla,\" hy th(' 

Ioqui village Indians for killing mb- 
bits; also sorno smooth pieces of iron, 
prohahly m.;ed for ceremonials. 'Y c 
also (Iis('ovprfl<l a how that ha<l bpen 
hid(Ien away on a ledge. 
The formpr inhabitants of these clifrq 
must have hflfll1 agric-ultnrish.;, as 1\lr. 
Ifartman i<lentified h('ans, corn, and 
threo species of gourds among the re- 
mains. 
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As for <1ateIDs-a green, sweet fruit 
Atill found in :\Iflxico-"e i(lentifi('(1 it 
everywhere in t}w dwellings. 
On th(' side of the cañon, where the 
Run rarely Hhinl's, 'vere a Dumher of 
hurial caven. At tÌl1it sight th(.ro "UH 
Dothing to indicato that they had ever 
lJeen use<1, but nfter diggin
 to a (Iepth 
of three feet helo\\' tho hani Huhstau("(' 
that composed the floor of the ('ave, \\ . 
fortunately struck a skull, then Callie 
upon the whole hodyof 8 man. After 
this followed that of a mother hol(ling 
her child in her anus, and then twu 
more bodies, all lying on their left 
Aides facing the west, with th<.'Ír kneps 
half drawn up, and all in a marvcllous 
state of preservation, owing to the pres- 
enco of saltpetre in the dust. This im- 
parted to the dead a mummy-like ap- 
pearance. Their features were very 
well preserved; some had retained their 
eyebroW's and part of their hair, and 
even their intestines had not all disa!)- 
peared. 
Tho hair of these people wa
 very 
slightly wavy, an<l softer than that of 
the modern Indian-almost silky in fact. 
They were of low stature, an{l bear a 
marked resemhlanco to the :\Ioqui \il- 
lage IndianA, who, o.s well as the ZuiiiH, 
havo n. tradition that their anC'estors 
came from the south, anti who to this 
day speak of their southern hrethren. 
I afterwards brought to light several 
more bodies which had been interred 
\Imler similar conditionR. They "or
 
no ornaments of metal, hut ornnmental 
shells, and round their ankles and wrists 
were found nnklet'\ amI brnC'elfltR of 
beautifully plaite<l At raw, whidl, how- 
ever, crumbled to dust when handled. 
Their only clothing consisted of three 
la
.(lrs of wrapping!'! wound around th
 
loins: first came a coarso cotton cloth, 
then a piece of matting, and ov<,r that 
again another {"loth wmpping. rlHh'r- 
neath waB a. large !)if'ce of cotton hat. 
ting, mixed with the feathers of the tur- 
ke
' n.nd the lnrge woodpeck('r. In a few 
inRtall(,f'R the {"oUon cloth was <1\"('(1 n'<1 
or indigo blue. Kear tho hea(I.of f'ßch 
body wa'\ 8 
mall "olla" jar of simple de- 
Ri
TJ1; ana lmrie<l "ith one W
 founa a 
hundle of "devil's claws" (marthYllia). 
The
e are used hy the lIe
ca.ns of t()-(ln \. 
for the purpo
e of mending broken poi- 
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tery. Tbey drill holes through the frag- 
ments to be joined, and pa
s into them 
one of these claws, just as we should ß 
rivet. The claw is elastic and strong, 
and answers the purpose yery well. l\Iy 
l\Iexicans understood at once to what 
use they had been put. 
Some ten miles higher up, in the 
Strawberry Valley, we met with some 


gradually retreating to the plains at the 
foot of the sierra, where they have 
yery prosperous communities, in the 
fertile Casas Grandes Valley. Having 
thoroughly investigated the cayes, we 
turned our attention to the mounds. 
which are numerous in this !mrt of the 
country. 
Our excavations here brought to light 
ancient houses, from the ruins 
of which we obtained many 
valuable stone implements 
and jars. 'Ve have gathered 
three hundred jars of various 
kinds, most of which are dec- 
orated, and many of which 
present very odd B hap e s. 
Some of the mortars are 
double, others resemble those 
found in California, and the 
stone axes are identical with 
those met with in the Indian 
,rillages of the United States. 
Several specimens of a large 
stone wheel and of a stone 
cylinder fitting into it, prob- 
ably used for some kind of a 
game, are also worthy of 
men tion. 
Invariably, upon penetrat- 
ing beneath the ground floor 
we came upon skulls and 
skeletons. Indeed, an archæ- 
ologist might with profit de- 
vote several years to the ex- 
ca,rations of these Chihuahua 
mounds alone. The inhabi- 
tants of these mounds must have pre- 
ceded the cliff and cave dwellers, Lut 
who these races were it would Jet be 
prem
ture to say. l\ly intention is to 
investigate accurately the language, hab- 
its, and customs of the primitive people 
of the Sierra 1\ladre by living with them, 
as I did with the natives of Australia; 
and thus I may hope to do my share 
in the noble work of elucidating the 
history of the native race of this great 
continent. The present paper has taken 
me only to the threshold of these in- 
vestigations, in a succeeding one I hope 
to enter into the new regions which 
they open. 
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more very interesting cave or clift' 
dwellings. These structures were simi- 
lar to those mentioned above; one, how- 
ever, presented the anomaly of being 
built in a circular shape. Some were 
fortified and turned into almost impreg- 
nable strongholds, and one was protect- 
ed by an outside gallery. 
'Ye spent about six weeks on the Pie- 
dras Verdes River, where, of late years, 
some l\Iormon settlements have heen es- 
tablished at the outposts of civilization. 
They seem to be doing well enough, 
high up in the mountains, although 
they complain of the climate, which is 
too severe for their crops; they are 
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By Alfred De,zkill. 


THE interest taken in the proceedings 
of the Katiollal.Au
tralasian Convention, 
outside the colonies ilUI1l
diatcly in- 
tercsted, is not merely tln.ttering' but 
significant of the closcness of the bonds 
whieh now Ullite civilized peoples. Re- 
ports of the debates in Sydncy, in 
Iarch 
and April last, have been communi- 
cated to the press of the world; and 
the political fortunes of 0. continent, of 
whose existence Europe was scarcely 
aware a century ago, have furnished 
matter for tho familiar comment of its 
publicists, the chit-chat of it::; calJitals, 
aud the sermons of those who preach the 
solidarity of humanity. The comments 
ha.ve varied considerably, and even when 
best informed have necessarily exhibited 
that lack of local atmosphere and color- 
ing which, as 
lr. Bryce has noted, can 
only be caught after direct personal ac- 
quaintance with the country, and can- 
not be conveyed except by a compre- 
hensive t'5tully of the people and their 
('nvirolJllient. Any sketch of political 
development must imply and assume 
much as to the social system of which it 
is a part and the spirit that animates it. 
This condition aside, the most prominent 
fea.ture of outside criticism has been its 
gOOlI-will. Great Britain Las exhibited 
a maternal pride, not unmixed with 
maternal solicitude, in viewing an effort 
toward union among its vigorous off- 
spriug. ...\. certain insularity l'enders 
the avera.ge Briton prone to sudden 
seizures of apprehension when coteries 
with a craze now and then attain a brief 
notoriety by amazing discoveries as to 
colonial policy, and apocal.n)tic proph- 
c(.ics of its terrible consequences; hut 
tho general disposition of the lnot!wr 
country toward her children is full of 
gfluerous consideration, and displays a 
Mincpro dflsire for thpir welfare. The 
continental critic has been friendly too, 
but noS a rule his experience does not 
assist him to illt(11)ret events with the 
sallie rcadinesH as those of our own ra('e. 
The prevailing tone abroad is conse- 
quently one of surprise and curiot;ity: 


surprise at the freedom enjo)"ed and 
indcpendence cxhibite.I by dLpcnd
l1t 
cOIlllliunitics; more f:mrpriso at tL(. 
moderation displayed under 8uch con- 
ditions ; anù consillCl'ablo curiosity a<3 
to the !)ossiblc efrc('ti\e value in flÎture 
combinations of this new scion of the 
British stock. "
ill it alter the relation 
of the colonie
 to the mother couutry, 
or will it imply a new policy in the 
Pacific? The foreign statesman cannot 
but note that the ostensible occasion of 
the late Conycntion was a sense of the 
neell of combination for pUl1)oses of 
mutual defence, and having the despatch 
of the Soudan contingent in his mind, 
doubtless regards the new developmcnt 
with an expectancy akin to that of 
" some watcher of the skies when a new 
planet swims into his ken." 
Tn tho United States of America the 
kinùlie!:!t and most s) mpathetic feeling 
has been manifested toward the youug' 
provinces which are following a path 
resembling in so many respects that 
which the founders of the great He- 
public trod a century ago. Its thought- 
ful citizens have observed with intercst 
the attempt of colonists of their own 
Llood and temper to creato pacificnllJ 
under the crown a large and organic 
system of self-government, such aH came 
to them as the prize of long suffering, 
fierce conflict, an(l anxious debate, amid 
the ruins of an established order, antI 
the throes of insurrectionary revolution. 
Nðr has the sentiment been unrecipro- 
ca.ted in Australia, or ih
 relationship to 
the great 
\nglo-Saxon Hepublic ignored. 
_\..t the Convention copies of the " Fed- 
('ralist" were in ever)" hand, the nn.nw!; of 
Hamilton, :\Iadison, Adams, and J efi<.:r- 
son were upon every lip; while the most 
cffe(.tive peroration at the 
[elbourllc 
conference, in umo, was couched in the 
words of "T ashington. 
1.'0 the student'i of political institu- 
tions eveIJ"Vr here, whosf' Ulime to-<1ll)" is 
legion, the fellernl IDO' elUcnt has nocet;- 
sarily úffcreù a rare opportunity of 
noting the proces:i bJ which a new con- 
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stitution is being evolved under their 
very eJes. The theorists, who are still 
more numerous, are fastening upon it 
already in support and illustration of 
every conceivable hJpothesis. To both 
of these classes an elaborate technical 
history of the event will be a desidera- 
tum. But outside of the ranks of spe- 
cialists and doctrinaires stand a large 
body of persons given to the general 
SUl"Vey of current affairs, to whom the 
plain tale of its development may be 
not without attraction, provided it be 
brief. The occasion is unique. Should 
the constitution be accepted as drafted, 
or with minor amendments, it will be in 
all probability the last in the world's 
history which a civilized people will erect 
of their own motive, without the dis- 
establishment or overthrow of a pre-ex- 
isting form of government, free from all 
compulsion, and upon virgin soil. 


It is not inconceivable that some of the 
foreign expectancy discovered as to the 
shape which the federal organization 
would take has been due to a half-con- 
scious anticipation of a likeness between 
the social and natural history of the 
country. Australia having been noted 
for the number of missing links with 
which it has startled the science of its 
time, for the composite and apparently 
contradictory character of its forms of 
life, and for the strangeness of its vege- 
tation, has been looked to for equally 
startling developments in its politics. 
The rapidity of its national unfoldment, 
the romance of its enterprises, the opu- 
lence of its prosperity, have promoted 
forecasts of a sensational character, and 
there must be a certain number of on- 
lookers rather disappointed at the so- 
briety of constitution-builders born' in 
the land of the platypus and the moa, or 
bred beside the apteryx and the kan- 
garoo. An orderly sequence of growth 
is apt to appear tame in itself, while 
the fortunate absence of the pomp and 
circumstance of war deprives the fed- 
eral climax of much picturesqueness. 
Then again, the fact that the consti- 
tution has been drafted in the full light 
of day leaves no room for mystery, 
or for the future introduction of mir- 
acle or fable. The parentage of every 
one of its provisions is obvious, and the 


purpose of every clause unmistakable. 
1\lost, if not all, of its omission8 are in- 
tentional; there have been few stirring 
})assages in the debates prior to its adop- 
tion, and from the first line to the last 
the measure bears upon its face the im- 
press of the chastening influence of com- 
promise. On the other hand, the bill 
produced may be fairly claimed to be 
the necessary outcome of the political 
experience of the colonies up to date, 
and will be the more commended on 
that ground to the reflective. To make 
what may be termed the inevitableness 
of its form comprehended, a swift glance 
at the circumstances out of which it has 
arisen, and the stages by which it has 
taken shape, will be essential. Prosaic 
in the circumstances of its birth, the new 
commonwealth, unstained with blood 
and unadorned by romance, makes its 
appeal to the reason and patriotism of 
its people. 
Among the tacit misconceptions in- 
to which distant critics are most likely 
to fall about antipodean affairs is that 
which is based upon ignorance of the 
enormous area and possibilities of the 
colonies. Especially is this likely in 
the United States, where the assumption 
may be that, as the population of Aus- 
tralia is about the same as that of the 
thirteen original seaboard colonies of 
America, the surface over which they 
are disttibuted is also approximately 
the same. As a matter of fact there is 
no such proportion. New South 'Vales 
alone is as large as they were; Tasma- 
nia, the Rhode Island of Australia, is as 
large as that State with N ew Jersey, 
New Hampshire, and l\iassachusetts 
added; Victoria, the smallest colony of 
the continent, is equal in size to Great 
Britain; Queensland surpasses the 
united areas of Austria, France, and 
Germany; South Australia, one":third 
greater than Queensland, is nearly as 
large as 'Vestern Australia, which of it- 
self has nearly four times the extent of 
Texas, while the two colonies together 
are larger than the whole of Europe 
without Russia. The seven colonies be- 
tween them occupy a territor
y greater 
than that of the United States, exclud- 
ing Alaska. It is true that at present 
Australia has barely four million in- 
habitants, but these immense areas rep- 
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resent a potential population to which 
it is impossiblo to t;t.t bouw1s. 1\0 
part of tho cuntincnt iH so hut and (;0 
unhealthy as to forbid white settlemcnt, 
and if tho strip of low - l)"iug C01Lst- 
lnnda in the north be omitted, there iH 
no part of it Jet coloni.æd in which 
Europl'ans cannot work. Purt Dar- 
win, the country about the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, and an indefinito helt toward 
the northwost lie within the tropics, 
and are Huitahlo for tropical produc- 
tions ; hut the high plateau of northern 
Qucensland, which rUllS close to tho sea, 
i
 found thoroughly healthy for Eng- 
lish mincrs ana graziers, awl enjo)"s 
a bracing winter. The back country, 
though waterless by comparison with 
the ::\Iississippi Valley, is able to carry 
stock well in mObt seasons, and with 
wells, tanks, and dams may be made 
to do so in all years. The desert coun- 
try of eastern Australia has yet to be 
found. A squatter's fence to-day runs 
by the spot where Burke and "Tills lay 
down to die in 1H61, and the area 
of country taken up for Htock is still 
pushing steadily westward. Tasmania, 

ew 
ealand, and Victoria have delight- 
ful climates, correspolH1ing to thosc of 
:\[aryland, central France, and Cali- 
fornia. 'Vhether or not we acceJ>t tho 
estimate of the government Htatist of 
Victoria, that fifty years hence there 
will be twenty million souls within the 
bounds of Australasia, it is at least cer- 
tn.in that colonies with a grea.ter n.rea 
than states in the new world: or empires 
in the old, will eventually support more 
millions than they have hundreds of 
thomm.nds to-day. Their prescnt com- 
mercial status may be indicated by n. 
very few fi
ures. In HmO they import- 
ed ..CÜ(J,OOO,OOO worth of foreigu goods, 
exported produce to the value of .!:ü2,- 
500,000, and spent UIJon public purposes 
.C2t;,üOO,OOO. 'Vhen the new common- 
wealth commences its career it will ünjoy 
(if 0.11 the colonies come in, and, as anti. 
cipntf'<1, adopt the Victorian tariff) 0. re\'- 
cnue of ..t8,mm,OOo from CU'itOllls, and af- 
ter hanng prondell for the administra- 
tion of justice, defence, government, and 
the colleetion of revenne at an <"stimatcll 
COst of C2,226,00U, will have six milliontJ 
and 0. half sterling- to divide among them 
ill proportion to their contriùutions. 


fi51 


The next condition requlnng to ùe 
reali/eel i:i that every coluny is an inde- 
pendcnt Rtate 80 fur a
 its fello\\H arc 
concerned. The British COlll:ltitutioIl 
is the husi
 of government in all, 80 that 
ea.ch hus itH parliamcnt of h..o Cham- 
Lcrs, its reHponsible lllinist.erH, anù its 
gO\ crnor, as if it were the only countQ" 
in thesc scas. 'fhe governor appoiutell 
h)' the 
ecrctary of State for the {;oloni{,s 
actH upon the aù\ice tendered to him as 
the Queen does, and is therefore H('r 
::\Ia.jesty's reprü:ielltative in fact a
 well 
as in name. 'Vith the exception that 
a few special measures, such a:i those rc- 
lating to marriage, are 0.1 waJs reserw
d 
for the Queen's assent; that there is a 
general power of disallowance two yearH 
after the pasf:;ing of a local act; and that 
communications with foreign natioIls 
must be made through the British Cab- 
inet, the colonies are, within their 0\\ n 
borders, independent even of the mother 
country. But they are absolutely in- 
dependent of each other without any 
qualification whatever. Each purHuPH 
the path of legislation which it prefer!:; ; 
taxing its neighbors' imports or offerin
 
bonuses upon it!:; own exports just as it 
pleases. At their good-will and pIca...... 
ure the colonies make treaties with each 
other on such subjects as they desire, 
but there is not a vestige of compulsion 
possible. Each meets the other as 0. 
free contracting party. In their com- 
mercial relations they possess 0. greatcr 
latitude than the States of the 
\.lIlericn.1l 
Union, because they are not yet an uniou. 
Intcr se they are soV'ereih'TI states, and 
indeed, except in the power to dedllrc 
war with one another, are as Rcparntl' 
and distinct as France, Germany, mill 
Russia. 
The difficultics amI dangf'rR of ('reat 
ing upon 8 new continent 0. scries of com- 
munities without any common politiea.l 
bond or menus of joint action waR pf'r- 
ceived in Great Britain so long ago a
 
18-19, when a. committee of tho rri".y 
COlln<,il, appointed at the instnul'f' or 
Earl Gre
, rccommended th(' seleetion 
of one oi the go
emors as Governor- 
(1'eneral, with power to convene a Gen- 
('ral Assemhly of Australil\ capable of 
federal legislation. This body was t() 
be elect('d b
' the legislatures of the ('01- 
onie,; so s()on ß.'i two of them should 
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have petitioned for its creation. A bill 
\\as introduced into the British Par- 
IÌ:lment in 1t),jO to give effect to this 
scheme, but abandoned in consequence 
of the opposition "ith which it was ruet. 
In 1
51 Governol' Fitzroy was ap- 
pointed Governor-General, but no fur- 
ther step was taken to make the title 
IllOloe than a nominal distinction. * 
In 1853 constitutional committees of 
the Victorian and Kew South 'Yales 
Legislative Councils incidentally re- 
ferred to the subject, the former ad- 
vocating the occasional convocation of 
such a General Assembly as had been 
suggested in 1849; the" latter, under 
the leadership of 'Yentworth, more em- 
phatically and precisely declaring fOI' a 
complete federation. The great colo- 
nist, to whom New South 'Vales is chief- 
ly indebted for its earliest impulses 
toward political freedom and for self- 
government, was the first statesnlan to 
embrace the cause of union with vigor 
and earnestness. Born in Norfolk Isl- 
and, he has claims to be considered the 
first Australian, and i's unquestiona- 
bly the first great figure in our history. 
During a visit to England, in 1857, he 
presented a memorial in favor of feder- 
ation to the Blitish l\Iinistry, but though 
the Victorian Legislature had evinced 
its interest in the question byappoint- 
ing another committee upon the question 
in January of the same year, the propo- 
sal found no support in England. In 
Kovember the Victorian Parliament in- 
vited the other colonies to meet in con- 
f
rence to consider federal possibili- 
ties; but in New South 'Yales a simi- 
lar proposition, warmly supported by 
l\Ir. Deas Thomson, fell to the ground 
owing to political changes. South Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania agreed to attend, 
but no further action was taken owing 
to the want of response fronl K ew 
South 'Yales. In 1860, on the initia- 
tive of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, who 
was, after 'Ventworth, the most active 
and capable supporter of the cause, a 
thh:d Victorian committee was appoin ted, 
and again inyitations were sent to the 
other colonies to discuss a basis for 
federation, but without success. In the 
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same year it is true the ycteran Dr. Lang 
obtained a COlllIuittee in Bydney, but it 
brought up no report. As the lllaill 
movement did not make definite prog- 
ress, the colonies whose interests were 
becoming more and more involved each 
year, fell back upon conferences at which 
each ministry was represented by two 
or three of its members. Common in- 
terests were discussed and acrreemCll ts 
. 0 
arnved at as to the action to be taken 
in regal'a to postal contracts, telegraph 
cables, custom duties, and similar is- 
sues. Nine such intercolonial cOJ}fer- 
cnces, of which six have met in 
Iel- 
bourne and three in Sydney, have been 
held since 1863, besides a certain num- 
ber of departmental meetings at which 
special departments of the several colo- 
nies have confenoed together. Unques- 
tionably they have not been without re- 
sults; but the general experience is 
that political changes have sU!Jervened 
in one or more of the colonies, and that 
the concerted action agreed upon has 
generally failed. After nearly thirty 
years' trial of a system of ministerial 
treaties made in conference, the unani- 
mous verdict is that it has broken down 
badly, and that, save as a means for the 
interchange of ideas and maintenance of 
friendly relations between public lllen 
who are in power at the time, such as- 
semblages are almost worthless. 
The fiscal issue presented itself as an 
intercolonial problem even in the ear- 
liest days. The first agreement aITived 
at appears to have been that under 
which goods for New South 'Yales or 
Victoria, introduced by the l\lurray 
Riyer, having paid South Australian 
duties, obtained free admission to the 
other colonies, which loeceived annually 
from the latter go'\'ernment a proportion 
of the sums collected. As the tariffs of 
the three colonies differed considerably, 
the inconveniences of such an aITange- 
ment are obvious. At a later date a 
formal treaty was made to meet the 
circumstances occasioned by the ex- 
tension of the Victorian l'ailway system 
to the New South 'Vales border. The 
former colon}" paid to the latter a lump 
sum of sixty thousand pounds a year 
on condition of enjoying the right of free 
importation across the l\Iurray, from 
18G7 until 1t378, when the treat.)' was 
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abrogatclI. In 1884 a provisional agree- 
ment for commercial reciprocity WH.
 
cute-rcll into hchH'oll I'cpreHcutatiHls of 
thtj Victorian and 'fasl1lanian govern- 
lllents, hut the propo!illl proved unpopu- 
ln.r in the former cololl)', and" as UE" ('1' 
even fmblllittell for the sanction of its 
parliament. :rtleanwhile the trend of 
colonial opinion was ever)'where tow- 
ar,l protection. Yictoria led the wa)' ill 
the sixties, and by the seventies was 
thoroughly cOIllmitted to a high tarifl' on 
imports of mallufaeturcd goods; Xew 
Zealand followed suit, thou Queellsland, 
and then South Australia; while Tas- 
llumia and ",. estern Australia both em. 
ploJel1 the custom-house as a means 
of l'aising revenue. New South 'fales 
alonc remained firm in its adherence to 
free tracIe, though in It)
9 a step in the 
direction of protection was taken, only 
to be retraced by another ministry 
twelve months later. Parties in that col- 
ony have heen very evenly lxLlanced ùur- 
ing the last few Jears, and seeing the re- 
EmIt of the general election just conclud- 
ell, it seems prohahle that very soon tho 
last convert to the polic:r of assisting 
native industries will have been made. 
At present each colony, except New 
South 'Yales, has fenced in its nlarkets 
against the world, levying duties im- 
partially upon all gooùs, whether from 
the mother country or from other colo- 
nies. Iudi vidualism and independence 
have therefore been l)usheù to the ut- 
most extent. The cattle and sheep of 
Kew South 'Vales cannot cuter Victoria 
to-day "ithout paJing duty, nor can 
Victorian dairy products enter New 
Houth 'Vales without a similar toll 
ltcprisals have ùeen threatelleù byex- 
cited politicians, and there is always a 
possibility of a war of tarifI
 between 
these ,young peoples of the Harne race, 
in the same territory, and unùer the 
same flag. 
In tho early eighties 8 stimulus of 
another kind was imparted to public 
opinion in Australia, principally in Vic- 
toria. Vast as the unoccupied area on 
the continent Htill is, the people of 
the colony named had ahva)'s felt the 
}"rench occupation of X ew Caledonia. as 
a Jll(lußf'e, hall hailt"cI the n.unexation of 
}"iji with sa.tisfaction, and hall k(.pt a 
jea1oUl; e)"e upon the progrcss of Eu- 
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ropean settlement in the Houth Sea
. 
The d<'portatioll polic
' of the French 
HE'puhlic pasH('1l ulmost unchallcuged 
so long as political prisoners only were 
sent to 
oulllca; but "hen, instead of 
COIUIIltluistt; alld l'lldi('uls, the S,\ eelJiugs 
of pri
ons, jail-1Jirds, often convicted 
anù regarded as irreclaimable, or fel- 
ons guilty of horrible offenccs against 
Bocict,y, were arriving by hundreds, the 
colonies ùecame thoroughly alarmed. 
rrhe distance of K ew CH.ledonia from 
Au<.;tralin. is upward of seven hundreù 
miles, but at certain seasons the ocelln 
is calm, and escapees in open boats have 
repeatedly reached the shores of Queens- 
land and 
ew South ,rales in safctv. 
Some of thüse no sooner found their w
 '" 
to the great cities than they recon;- 
menced the carcen
 of crime which had 
heün cut short in Paris or Jlar8cillcs. 
The pro
pect of a continuous invasion of 
this kind tilled the minds of the Austra- 
liall householders and of the unprotect- 
ed classes with nnxiety, and protests 
against what was regarded as an abuse 
of illterllatiolllll relations echoed from 
north to south. Contemporv.neol1sly 
with this agitation occurred the attempt- 
c<1 annexation of eastern New Guinen hy 
the <ìueensland ministry, of which Hir 
Thomas :\[cTIwraith was ehief-a step 
sulldenly taken because they were ap- 
prehensiye of German designs upon the 
part of that island ,\ hich is beJ"ond tlw 
Dutch boundary and lying nearest to our 
mainland. Ånnexation was disa\'oweù 
hy the British Goyernment, Lord D(lr- 
by, the then Colonial BecrctarJ, treating 
the colonial fears of foreign aggression 
with cold contempt nnd polite ridicule. 
,rhen immediately after his nSSUrllll(.
 
of the impos
ibility of such a htcp the 
northern portion of the g-reat island was 
adually annexed hy German), the ungry 
sentimcnts of Australia rose to white 
heat, and a s})ßsm of indignation at thr 
supineness of the Gladstone c-ahilH't 
roused passions which were thrcah,'ning, 
except so far as they found ,'ent in the 
aspiration after federation. 

bol1t this time, too, the 1.'rench, wl10 
had 101lg becn c-a
ting covetous cYC::i 
upon the Xew Hebrides, a fine group 
l
"ing imlllediately to the north of t lwir 
pos
essions, HPut a <Ida 'hmeut of sol- 
diers which disewbarh.ed and camped fit 
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the chief harbor, ostensibly to protect 
the interests of their settlers, but ill 
l'ealityas an advance-guard of occupa- 
tion. The government at Paris opened 
negotiations with London, for the re- 
cession of the treaty by which both 
powers had bound themselyes to main- 
tain the independence of these islands. 
Add to this the movements in Samoa, 
which culminated eventually in the 
seizure of the native king and his exile 
to Germany, anù the bitterness created 
in Australia may be conceived. Ani- 
mosity against the recidivous influx 
was universal, but on other questious 
the colonies were divided. The public 
men of X ew South "Tales appeared in- 
different to events in the South Seas, 
which in Victoria exasperated both the 
public and their leaders to an extreme 
degree. This may have been because 
the smaller area of the latter colony had 
led to a desire for territoria] expan- 
sion, and also because a premier was 
in power, above the stress of party poli- 
tics, who was a man of large ideas and 
indomitable courage, and who boldly 
seized the opportunity to express aspi- 
rations which he had long cherished. 
Probably this epoch will be recognized 
in the future as the awakening of Aus- 
tralia to a national life, for certainly 
it was now for the first time that the 
colonies, recognizing their common in- 
terest and need of unity, spoke and 
acted together, more or less imperfectly; 
for the first time they found themselves 
face to face with foreign powers, and de- 
veloping a foreign policy. 
The Honorable James Service, to 
whom Australia owes the first practical 
grasp of its position as a people, of its 
obligations abroad, and of its influence 
in England, was also the man who made 
use of their recognition to lay the foun- 
dation for federal union. A Scotchman, 
gifted with the enthusiasm as well as 
with the foresight and canniness of the 
race, he had come to the front in Victo- 
rian politics in the early days, had soon 
made his reputation as a financier, a 
debater, and a party leader, and from 
1883 to IH8G was the chief of a coali- 
tion ministry never even challenged by 
a vote of want of confidence. At his in- 
stigation and invitation the federal issue 
was once luore raised, and a conference 


of all the colonies assembled in Sydney in 
November, 18
3, at which it was agreed 
that federation of some kiud was possi- 
ble and necessary, and that with a view 
to preparing the way for an ultimately 
closer union a federal council should be 
at once created. This was to consist of 
two representatives from each colony, 
who should have power to deal with those 
matters of common interest with which 
no local parliament could deal single- 
handed, and also with any other mat- 
ters that might be referred to it by two 
or more members of the group. New 
South 'Yales and New Zealand declined 
to approve of this proposal, and though 
concessions were made to their views, 
steadfastly refused to accept its juris- 
diction. An act was obtained from the 
British Parliament permitting the coun- 
cil to be called into existence at the re- 
quest of any three colonies. This con- 
dition was duly complied with, and its 
first meeting was held at Hobart, in 
1886, under the presidency of 1\11'. Ser- 
vice. Representatives from Victoria, 
Queensland, Tasmania, 'Yestern Austra- 
lia, and Fiji attended, but little more 
was attempted at this meeting than to 
inaugurate the council. Its founders 
felt that it was at least an outward and 
visible sign of Australasian unity, and 
trusted to time and conciliation to bring 
the absent members of the group into 
the fold. 
In 1887 a conference of an unpre- 
cedented kind was held in London, at 
which all the colonies of the British 
Empire were represented on the in- 
vitation of the British Government. It 
is not too much to say that the chief 
place at the gathering was allotted to 
Australia, because the only practical re- 
sults of that conference were Australian. 
First there was the agreement to con- 
tribute to the cost of an additional im- 
perial squadron in Australasian seas, and 
next the unequivocal assurance which 
the l\Iarquis of Salisbury received, aud 
upon which he acted, that under no cir- 
cumstances would the colonies consent 
to the cession of the K ew HcLrides to 
France. In point of fact, the decisive 
ultimatum of the British Government, 
withheld until thcn, went to Paris im- 
mediately after thiA expression of opin- 
ion, anù the French evacuation ûf tho 
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New Hebrides followed in ùue coursc. 
But e\ en at tilt" ('olJUcil table ill t1H' 
Colouial Ollice, UH' \\:tnt of unanimity 
awong the dclegat 's Jil:)co\crcù itsclf ñt 
('vcry turn. 
'he terms upon whicL the 
Htpmtlron \\ as agreed to he built, though 
fair, were IC:::!H favornblo thall tLcJ> would 
ha\ e becn if the colonial representatives 
had adt.d togethcr cordially. Thcre 
was Aun1cient gcnerill agrecment to im- 
press the minùs of imperial ministcrs, 
who, like Lord Knutsford, proved thcm- 
Hcl ves considcrate and generous friellds 
to the colonies; but there wight hrt.\ e 
becn a much deeper impression upon 
the people and goV'ernllicllt of Great 
Britain if there had been unanimity. 
'Ve Il1Ìg1t have seen the first step taken 
town.rd the practic
ù adoption for the 
Australasian Pacific of a policy akin to 
that expressed by the Monroe doctrine 
in America. 
The }'ederal Council sat in 1888, but 
for diplomatic reasons refrained from 
taking decisive action of any kind. Its 
presitlcnt that yea.r was Bir Samuel 
Oriftith, a very able Joung "r elshlllan, 
educated in the colonies, who rose rap- 
idly to the leadership of the Queensland 
ba.r, and of one of its political parties, 
who dra.fted the }'eùeral Council act of 
1883, and is chiefly responsible for the 
form of the Cornman wealth Bill now 
under consideration. In 18
m the ses- 
sion opened under more cheering au- 
spices, since South Australian represen- 
tatives appeared for the first time. The 
Council then spoke for the whole of 
Australia with the exception of X e\V 
South 'Yales. It was resolved that its 
constitution should be amended, so as 
to increase the number of repr('sen- 
tatives according to 0. scale with a 
ma
imurll of six for the mORt populous 
colonics, so that if all joined it wOlùd 
cOlllpriRe thirty - six memlJers. This 
step being- gained, it was intende(l that 
subsc(lUelltl). t1(' powers of the clllarg('d 
Council might be correspomlingly en- 
hanced. These projects were never 
reganl('d as final, hut ruer('ly a8 another 
step toward complete federation. III 
this third session the presidency ff'll to 
tho Honorablo Thomas I>layford, then 
awl IlOW primo minister of'South \.UH- 
tralia, a politician of long c
perience 
awl great acumen, wLose integrity of 
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character haa a'iRl&tecl to give him hi
 
iutlueuee in l)arliumcllt, ulld who hUH 
al wu
 s takcn u largo \ iew of his ..\.llS- 
tralian re:sponsibilities. The last sit- 
tillg of the Council took place in Jan- 
uary of this year, \\ hCll, owing to an un- 
sccmly l)iece of partisanship on the part 
of the 
outh Australinll Upper House, 
that colony wus e
cluded. III '\iew of 
this und other cluUlges in the Hitu'ltioll, 
tho meeting wa:s rubbed of most of its 
interest. The }'cderal Council, Lo\\- 
ever, was and is a rcal union, posscsses 
fin authority whieh though undefined 
is already wide, and which is capable 
of indefinite expansion. Its measures, 
though but HeYen ill n.ll, have hecn prac- 
tical and useful, and it is still available 
for national emergencies, and if by any 
chance the greater scheme now afoot 
should unfortunately miscarry. 
The stwnbling-block to the success of 
the Council has alwaY8 Leen the a1JsÜ'll- 
tion of Xew South 'Yales, or it might 
be almost as correet to say, of Sir Hen- 
ry Parkes. the political leader of thu.t 
colony. English by lJirth anJ Austra- 
lian by adoption, this statesman, now in 
his seventy-seventh ).ear, is a man of 
remarkably robust intellect awl phy- 
sique, with a catholic taste in literature 
and art, an unrivalled knowledge of poli- 
tics and political tactics, and a power 
of speech which lIas enabled him to win 
and retain a position of paramount in- 
fluence in his own colony. He has al- 
ways been an advocate" of federation, 
anZI at one time drafted a bill which 
anticipated the measure establishing the 
Federal Council in many points. But, 
up till IHö!) he declined to attach hiru- 
Helf to the movement of which it waR 
the outcome. The report of General 
:Edwards, who yisited the coloni(,R at 
their request to critici-;o their military 
forces, pointed of course to centraliza- 
tion of control as an essential for e'ff('c- 
tive defence. \.fter its perusal Sir Helll.
. 
Parkes at once invited the colonies to 
consider the "isdOln of an immediate 
union. His opponent!i urge that l1iH 
apprehensions of a protectionist vidory 
in K ew ðouth ,,? mes led him to take 
this way of escape from an impending 
free - trade defeu,t; but it i8 prohahle 
that the proposeJ f'nlargemcnt uf the 
:Federal Council had much more to do 
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with the alteration of his demeanor. 
He foresaw that with such a council in 
action :K ew Bouth 'Valcs would be iso- 
lated and ovm'shadowed, if not compelled 
to seek admission. The veteran politi- 
cian, by making this new departure, took 
a step which at all events mitigated that 
danger. Accordingly in January, 1890, 
there assembled in l\Ielbourne a pre- 
liminary conference, composed of two 
delegates from each colony. The Honor- 
able Duncan Gillies, prime minister of 
Victoria, upon whom had fallen the 
mantle of 
Ir. Service, presided at the 
sittings. A Scotchman, like his former 
chief, and like him identified with the 
early history of the colony, 1\11'. Gillies 
has proved his title to be the first par- 
liamentarian of his colony, and its best 
debater. His eminence is illustrated by 
the great personal influence which he 
has enjoyed for nearly a quarter of a 
century, and the fact that he was head of 
an administration which lasted for five 
years. The conference under his presi- 
dency unanimously agreed that the time 
for complete federation had comc, ano 
decided that the parliaments of the col- 
onies should be invited to appoint del- 
egates to a convention, twelve months 
later, to draft a constitution which could 
be submitted to the people and legisla- 
tures of the group. ) 
The National Australian Convention 
called in obedience to this determina- 
tion sat in Sydney in l\1arch and April 
of this year. It was certainly the most 
important political body which has ever 
assembled in Australia. Imposing in 
mere numbers, it embraced seven repre- 
sentatives each from New South 'Vales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
'Vestm'll. Australia, and Tasmania, with 
three from New Zealand, a colony not 
proposing to enter the Union at once, 
but desiring to be heard on the ground 
that it might seek entrance at a later 
date. The prime minister and the 
leader of the opposition of every other 
colony were present. There were 
thirteen members of existing adminis- 
trations, two speakers, and twenty-five 
others who had been at some time lllin- 
isters of the crown. One of these, Sir 
George Grey, R.C.B., was also formerly 
governor of New 7;ealan(l. Only five 
membm's of the Convention had not 


heltl office, and four of these came from 
'Vestern AustnLlia, where responsible 
government hm,,; only just been attained. 
",\.ll were mC1l1bers of parliament, and 
each colony made its choice from both 
cham bel's of the legislature. The Con- 
vention therefore embodied the ripest 
political knowledge of the whole group, 
and though there were men whose ab- 
sence was regretted, it is improbable 
that the aggregate could have been 
much improved, or that even a conven- 
tion directly elected by the people, 
though it would then have possessed a 
higher sanction and a fuller authority, 
would have been more capable of ac- 
complishing its task. 
The Convention sat for twenty-two 
days, under the presidency of Sir Henry 
Parkes, and for six days a majority 
of its members were engaged in com- 
mittee. But the twenty-eight formal 
sittings do not by any means include 
all the time devoted to their task. It 
n1ay safely be said that, with no more 
than necessary intervals, the delegates 
devoted themselves to their work day by 
day, and every day, as well as a good 
many nights, for six weeks. The 
Hansard l'eport of the public discus- 
sions, though it does not include com- 
mittee work, makes a bulky volume of 
nearly a thousand pages royal octavo. 
It is thought that there are few argu- 
ments for or against the bill not educed 
in some speeches, though many were 
elaborated and all were reviewed in 
committee. The discussions were often 
warm, and at times impassioned, and 
so strongl)" did feeling run that at one 
stage of the proceedings there were 
many prophecies that the assembly 
would break up without accomplishing 
anJthing. At last, by mutual conces- 
sion and with much persuasion, the op- 
posite parties were blended sufficiently 
in committee to secure a majority in 
favor of a particular scheme, which was 
duly drafted in the form of a bill, and 
after a short struggle adopted by the 
whole body with but trifling amend- 
ments. Twenty - three divisions were 
taken, but if the bill as a whole had been 
put to vote at the last moment, it is 
doubtful if a singlc member would have 
been opposed to it. So far as the con- 
duct of its proceedings was concerneù, 
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the Convention therefore may fairly be 
prm10Ullccd a AUC('PSS. It was composed 
of Ulf'n whoso political exp('riellccs were 
wholl
 Australian; some had travelled 
two thousanù miles to he prcsent, and 
many had never met bf'Íore. They wen" 
undcr no compulsion to concede any- 
thin
 to each other, and with but the 
'Vaguest instructions from those for 
whom they spoke; they were of all 
shades of political opinion, of all ages, 
and of all varieties of British nationality, 
ahout one-fourth of them having been 
born in the colonies. The mere fact of 
their general agreement testifies to 0. 
certail) fitness for self-government and 
e:-.pericnce of its working. 
The important question of the sacri- 
fices to be made by the local govern- 
ments, for thp endowment of tho 
central government, was settled with 
comparatively little difficulty. Prac- 
tically all the powers of Congress, save 
that of making war, and all the prohi- 
hitions of anti-federal State action in the 
American Constitution have been scttled 
upon the commonwealth. Practically 
all the authorities specifically assigned 
to the Canadian Parliament, except those 
relating to the criminal law, its courts, 
and penitentiaries, are included within 
the charter of the Federal Parliament. 
Following the United States model, and 
in contrast to that of Canada, the un- 
defined margin of legislative authority 
not precisely surrendered to the central 
government is retained by the local 
legifdatures. The conlmon wealth "ill 
have exclusive control of defence, cus- 
toms, and excise, postal and telegraphic 
scrvices, navigation, shipping, and light- 
houses, marriage and divorce, l>nnking, 
coinage, aliens, and external affairs. It 
will have a general and unlimited right 
of taxation in national pmergencies. 
'rhe privileges peCtùiar to it are tho 
power to deal with islands of the Pa- 
cific; river navigation with respect to 
the common purposes of two or more 
states; the control of railways with re- 
spect to transport for the purposes 
of the commonwealth; matters referred 
to the parliament of the common- 
wealth from the parliaments of Htatps 
desiring a common law, and the atfairs 
of people of any rtwe, e
cl\l(1ing fib- 
originals and :\Iaories, with re
('C't to 
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whom it is dccmeù necessary to make 
special laws not applicable to the 
general community. "'hile thcrefo1"(. 
the colonies will still control their lands, 
mines, forests, railways, irrigation, and 
ot}wr puhlic works, education, the ad- 
ministration of justice, municipal affairs, 
and general legislation, the comlI10n- 
wealth will be no insignificant or c1e- 
pendpnt estate, hut will posscss all the 
potentialities of the S"iss, Canadian, 
and United States federal governmcnts. 
The provision as to references from the 
local to the central legislature will 
enable them to be increased in the 
future according to the necessities of 
time. 
This point apart, Hle Convention de- 
bates may be briefly summarized, he- 
cause fiS a matter of fact the whole of 
the differenceH of opinion clustered 
about a single issue. It was evidently 
agreed at once that the new Parliament 
must, liko that of thp United Statf's, 
comprise two chambers, one elected hy 
the people on the basis of numbers, and 
the other elected by the colonies, in 
which each should have the saIIle nu- 
merical strength. The separation of the 
executive from the legislative, which 
obtains in the .American repuhlic, was 
not in favor, though there was 0. leaning- 
on the part of a minority to the Swifts 
method of electing ministers by both 
chambers, thus abolishing partJ' govern- 
ment and responsible government, as it 
exists in Great Britain and in the colo- 
nips. This innovation neyer reached a 
formal proposition ; nor did the Cana- 
dian plan, by which the separate colonies 
are subordinateù to the central goyern- 
Inent, receive support from any quarter. 
A propm;;ition to make the governor- 
general elective was rejected as incon- 
8istent with our political s}"sh'm, ull<l('r 
which the heml of the state is not per- 
mitted to be a partisan or to act e
('ppt 
upon the advice of his ministers. The 
battle raged around one point onl:-, and 
was pradically concluded by its deci- 
sion. The all-important question was, 
Should the S<'JlaÌC' he nllo"pd equal 
powers \\ith the House of Representa- 
tives? 
\.t fir
t Hight thi
 may spelU 0. matter 
of seeondary importmH'c. hut the fact 
that bJY the E,econd day it had divided 
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the Conw'ntion into two distinct and 
hostile parties, indieates its vital nature. 
To make the Senate the superior body, 
as in the {;nited States, implied the 
subordination of the populous and 
wealthy colonies of Kew South 'Vales 
and '....ictoria to communities not onf'- 
quarter as developed. On the other 
hand, to undulv limit senatorial author- 
ity meant that 
the smaller states would 
be absolutely at the mercy of the ma- 
jority of people residing in the largest 
colonies. The advocates of the lower 
chamber took their stand upon the 
British practice, which forbids the House 
of Lords to amend bills raising or ex- 
pending the public funds, declaring that 
the people would never submit to be 
taxed by a Senate to which they did not 
send rf'presentatives directly. On the 
other hand, their opponents insisted 
that unless the Senate were enabled to 
amend money bills, the smaller colonies 
might fail to receive their due share of 
expenditure, or be made the victims of 
unfair levies. The Liberals leant nat- 
urally enough to the side of popular 
Houses, while the Conservatives for the 
most part favored the Senate. Again, 
those who wished to see Australia most 
closely federal, and federated on most 
topics, supported the larger House, as 
represen tinge the people of Australia 
'without distinction as to colony; while 
those who preferred a loose kind of 
federation or confederation, and jeal- 
ously guarded state autonomy at every 
point, clove to the Upper Chamber. At 
the outset the Senate party were in a 
majority of five to one, and, indeed, there 
were opposed to them, out of the whole 
Convention, only the prime ministers of 
New South 'Vales, South Australia, and 
the five members of the Victoria Assem- 
bly. After a keen debate in the Con- 
vention and a prolonged struggle in the 
Committee, it was agreed that in general 
legislation the two Houses should be 
co-ordinate, but that the Senate could 
not be permitted to originate or amend 
money bills. It might make sugges- 
tions for their amendment, and these 
the House of Representatives could con- 
sider, accepting or rejecting them at 
pleasure; but after having made its 
suggestions, the Senate, like the House 
of -Lords, must either take the bill as 


returned to it, or reject it altogether. 
This has been the practice in 
outh 
Australia for some time, and has there- 
fore received a certain trial, but the 
strain upon a Federal Legislature is 
likely to be more severe. Collisions be- 
tween local chambers have occurred at 
times in the colonies and have been 
settled n10re or leAs satisfactorily. 1'he 
good sense and self-restraint which have 
sufficed in the smaller area must be re- 
lied upon in future struggles on a 
larger field. 
Americans may not lillnaturally ex- 
hibit some surprise that this particu- 
lar question should have been so hotly 
contested; for with them the Senate 
amends money measures fl'eely, a dis- 
agreement of the two Houses e
okes no 
special comment, and does no positive 
injury: the machinery of government 
proceeds as usual. The situation is 
totally changed, however, when respon- 
sible government is inhoduced, for it is 
then as if the President and his cabinet 
were ranged among the membel's of the 
directly elected Chamber, when pitted 
against a Senate which has been de- 
prived of all executive control. A ma- 
jority of the electors, a majority of their 
representatives, and the administration 
with all its ramifications united in 
this way, must form an almost irre- 
sistible attacking force. The American 
Senate might sustain the shock, and an 
Australian Senate under the new con- 
stitution w0uld have a formidable power 
of resistance; but public opinion under 
a responsible government takes a much 
more precise shape, takes it more rapid- 
ly, and is enabled to compel its leaders 
in the popular House to take aggressive 
action much more effectively than in 
America. By its control of the admin- 
istration the House of Representatiyes 
will possess powers of coercion unknown 
in the United States. The prohibition 
against the amendment of money bills is 
not in itself very coercive, but it is at 
least a means of attack which can Le 
employed at times. Its real significance 
is that it gives priority and superiority 
to tl1e popular chamber, as well as ad- 
ditional prestige. 
nglishmen wonld 
probably marvel at the power entrusted 
to the Upper Chamber, but the fact that 
it is a :Fcderal House distinguishes it 
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entirely from an heretlitary chamher 
liko the House of Lor(1.;, finel eH'n from 
the dpetivo Upppr Hom;(,R of Victoria 
fLnd Houth A ustralia. 'The distinetÍ\ c 
characteristic of the commonwealth will 
hp that it assoeiatf's a r<>sponHihle gO\- 
crUlllcnt, dpppll(lent upon one ehamher 
alone, with n second chamber strength- 
cue(l hy its fpaeral origin find a kind of 
Ül\ iolu.blc independence in its constit- 
uellcic:i which will remain in SOlllC as- 
pects, as they are now in all flspects, 
Hoverpi b 'l1 (o;t:1te8. 1'his C'OUi binatioll is 
original, eonf;titutes a type, anù may 
properly be styleù Australian. 
One Htrong argulllcnt for t11e a(lop- 
tion of responsihle government in the 
commonwealth is that this is the system 
alre'tdv in force and likely to be main- 
tained" in the several colo
ies. Just as 
tho central government of the United 
States is a copy on 0. large scale of the 
constitution in force in each State, 
except so far as the t)enate is concerned, 
so the central government in Austra- 
lia. is to he a copy of the constitution 
now in force in Australia, "ith the ex- 
cpption of that of the Upper Chamber. 
In each country manhood suffrage is 
the hasis of the Housp of Represen- 
ta.tives, a body elected for threo years, 
hut in Australia capable of being dis- 
soh-eù at any time. R
. means of its 
gpnernl cleetion it makes and unmakps 
fi'lministratione and new policies at un- 
certain intervals. The ministry, nead)'" 
nIl of whose members belong' to the 
House, depends on its majorit)'" in the 
House, and the Rouse depends upon the 
cQnstituencies, tlnts forming a dire(.t 
C'ha.in for the tramunif-;sion of the popular 
will from the electoral to the executive. 
Tho second chamber in some colonies is 
cOIuposecl of nominees appoÌntetl hy 
flUc('essive ministries, and in others is 
elected upon R property franchise. Gov- 
ernments are represcnted in it onl
' by 
one or two of their numher, for it 
neither makes nor unmakes ministries, 
rarely takes the initiati\'e in legislature, 
ana h11.s only n gpneral w'to on financial 
propos11.ls. Tlw governor iH thf'oreti- 
cally ablt ' to Rumnlon and ùismiss Juin- 
istrles at his pleusure, hut ns parliament 
POSH(\SSe
 tho po\\"('r of grantin
 or re- 
fusing supplies, h(' could rf'at1ily he com- 
pelleù to accept the IcatJers aDd the 
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polif'Y favoreù hy the legiRlature. As ß 
matter of fart, he invllriahlv docs so 
,\ithout (}('Illur, awl thp cm;trol of the 
country remains in their Imnds. Tho 
one ocèasion when a go, ernor ik called 
upon to ta.ke part in clurent polibrH i'i 
when ho ncc 'pts or rejects tho a(hico 
tendered to him b)'" ministerH to 8('nel 
the Homie of Hf'prø;entatiw'H to itq con- 
stihlf'llb hefore its term has e
pir('a. 
In this case, shoulcl he decline to nct aH 
aùviseù, he must find new a(h isel's wlw 
agree "ith him in hiB refusal anc1 tako 
the responsibility of it to tho H01UW. 
Unless they can command a majority 
there, the
r will he promptly ou
teù, so 
that in the fiolitarJ inHtllnce in \\ hich ß 
governor can inten-ene in politicH lIe 
can onl
' delay the determination which, 
under all circumstances and in all raS('H, 
rests with parliament. In Canada 
parliament means the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; for the Senate COD,;Í8ts of 
nominees. Eyen the States of whieh the 
:Korth AInerican Federation is compose(l 
are subject to that body in all tlwir 
legislation. But in ..\ustralia Parlia- 
ment will always consist of two House"",, 
with states as" supreme as thQSC of tho 
gr('at Republic hehincl the Ppper l']mm- 
her. 
In working their British constitutionH 
with chamhers which are either nominee 
or directly elected, the colonies lla\e 
made n. considerable departure from 
their model. The commonwealth de- 
pnrts even more decisively frOIll the 
familiar lines both in the appointment 
and authoritJ of the Senate. In both 
rcspects its founders ]If\.ve confPRRed thl 
influenco of American example. Tlw 
same influence is again apparent in the 
machinery provic1ed for the alteration 
of the constitution, which requiJ'cs that 
any amendment must lw endors('d not 
oni y by both Hou
eR, which would 1 · 
sufficient in Great Britain or in Canada, 
hut also by n. majority of the yotf.rs in ß 
majority of the stateR. The differf>nce 
hetween this and the United States 
prn.etiee iR, thai "hill" thø will of HIP 
peoplo of the ..\meriean repuhliC' ma
. 
be e
presscd either b
. their State legis- 
latllrf'R or hy con, plltionH plf'd{'c1 for 
tho purpose, nnel llf\R in fact heí>ll al- 
ways expre8 ell h
. the 
tate parliaments, 
in Australia the legi81atures Ilre entirel,y 
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excluded and the issue is required to be 
submitted to conventions in all cases. 
The alternative method by which the 
legislatures of two-thirds of the United 
States may cause a convention to be 
sUUUllOne(Ì to draft and submit con- 
stitutional anlendments, finds no l)ural- 
leI in the commonwealth, perhal)s be- 
cause it has never been employed in 
America. The colonial method, while 
jealously preserving state demarcations, 
brings the central legislature and the 
people closer together without the in- 
tervention of the local parliaments. 
This interesting combination of British 
with American constitutional forms is 
also distinctively Australian, and will un- 
dou btedly develop on different lines to 
any existing state. It would be difficult 
to find any constitutions more liberal in 
their general principles, or more cap- 
able of being thoroughly liberalized, 
than are those now enjoyed in Aus- 
tralia. That proposed for the common- 
wealth is in one respect an advance up- 
on them all, since a majority of the mem- 
bers of its Senate must be elected by the 
popu1ar chambers of the several colo- 
nies, always numerically much stron- 
ger than their legislative councils. This 
not only renders the constitution more 
democratic, but more workable than 
those of the several colonies. As the 
local assemblies are returned by uni- 
versal suffrage, we must look to the 
electors to insist upon their choice of 
senators of like mind with the members 
of the commonwealth House of Repre- 
sentatives, and thus harmonize two 
chambers which are endowed with co-or- 
dinate powers on most questions, and 
authorities which may conflict in all. 
The immediate prospects of federa- 
tion depend upon the politics and poli- 
ticians in each colony, and as a rule the 
outlook is not promising. The first 
body consulted has been the New South 
'Yales Assembly, in which an attack 
was immediately made upon the pro- 
posed bill. This was defeated, but 
the free - hade government, which has 
never had more than a bare majority, 
was instantly faced hy an opposition 
motion of want of confidence, and lead- 
ing to a dissolution in June, at which 
the federal issue was submitted to the 
electors. As invariably happens, the 


verdicts of the various constituencies 
were not gi vcn on the same grounds. 
In a few the free trade or protection 
bias of the candidates determined tllCir 
fate, but in most a new labor party 
swept the polls, bearing down free- 
traders, protectionists, federalists, and 
anti - federalists indifferently before 
them. Tl1CY have returned a sufficient 
number of members to hold the balance 
of power between ministry and opposi- 
tion. Their views upon the bill are 
not known, but their general feeling is 
understood to be antagonistic to one or 
two of its chief provisions. 
The Victorian Parliament is at the 
time of writing engaged in discussing 
resolutions generally approving of the 
measure, and proposing to remit it 
after debate, and possibly after amend- 
ment, to the people. This will take 
place at the next general election, which 
must be held within the next seven or 
eight months, and may occur much 
earlier. The remission will not be, as in 
New South 'Vales, by means of candi- 
dates seeking seats in the new parlia- 
ment, who declare themselves on this 
and other questions, but to a separate 
vote in separate ballot-boxes, which will 
render it an equivalent of the Swiss 
Referendum. Two amendments hostile 
to federation having been almost unan- 
imously rejected, it appears probable 
that Victoria will adopt the bill pend- 
ing its submission to the people. 1\11". 
l\Iunro, the present prime minister, has 
alwaJs declared in favor of federation, 
and some ten years since challenged 
the opinion of parliament upon it. 1\lr. 
Gillies, the leader of the opposition, 
maintains his former attitude, so that 
on tllis poin t both parties in the colonJ 
are already united. In 
outh Australia 
the debate upon similar resolutions is 
just about commencing, and is expected 
to result in favor of the convention 
scheme, though there is a likelihood of 
one or two amendments. The adher- 
ence of Queensland is anticipated, with 
a probable remission of the bill to a 
local convention, and the adhesion of 
Tasmania is considered sure. On the 
oth('r hawl, it is certain that New Zea- 
land will not join at present, and it is 
'Very prohable that ,\
 estern .Australia 
will stand alone for a short time. If 
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Xcw South "nle!'l cO)lscnt
, the proha- 
bilitv is that tho whole continent "ill he 
feclei'atf'd in three Years. If she -;taIulR 
n.part, as she prohal;ly will. it is possihle, 
but not prohable, that' il"torin., 
outh 
..\.ustrulia, Queensland, awl Tasmania 
IH:l\" form nIl union into whieh their 
neigh hors on the maiuland will come 
at a later day, \.cceptancc of the hill 
without U1l.lelHlIlH'ut aplwars prolmhle 
at p.rescnt only in Yictoria alid Tas- 
warua. 
The objediom
 ta1\:(,l1 to the mea
ure 
so far proeeed almost wholly from the 
radicaJ ranls, There are those "ho 
desire that the limitation of each DUtIl to 
a Bingle vote tshall he macle a f'Ollllition 
precedent to the establishment of the 
new constitution; others foresee danger 
in the spccial 1'0\\ er:i of suggestion eu- 
trusted to the Senate; while a third 
party desire that the state l'epresenta- 
ti \"es in the Upper Cham her shall he 
electeíl hy the people direetly. In X ew 

outh ".. ale
 a few politicians oppo
e 
the scheme because they know it will 
neeessarily imply an .Au
tralian system 
of protection; while a few prote(.tioll- 
ists in Victoria dread the operation of 
inter-colonial free-trade; hut neither of 
these opinions is likely to prove of impur- 
tance. The conservative aspiration for 
a supreme Senate seems to h'tve been 
ahandonetl, and dislike to th(' repub- 
lican ring of the nalllf' commonwealth 
to have died away. The labor party 
suspect the hi111110re because of the men 
WllO support it than from any definite 
apprehensions, so that if the fCfleral 
issue could he fairly an<l separately 
nlh- 
mitted to the peopll' in all the colonies 
it would in all likelihood re
tùt in a 
majority on the side of union. 
\rlmte\'f'r may he the outeome of thl' 
l)arty Rtrugglps whieh now, fiS fil\\ays, 
occnpy the ('hief place in thp local par- 
liament,;;, and may he the mcans of 
obscuring or t{,
1llporarily tlcfeating 
federation. the power that HULhes for 
union is certain ultimately to accomplish 
its (>IH1. 
or Hhoul<l it be many years 
before this commmmation i8 reached, 
sef'ing that the whole subject has now 
h('
n thrashec1 out, nwl a practical SCbeUll' 
suhmitted upon which eritil'ÜHll can ex- 
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ha\lst it
(.]f so as to f'tlncate pu lJlic 
opinion. It cannot he set abÜle \\ ithout 
diseussion bv eVPIl the most narrow 
part) 1IlPJ], J
1Hl criticism i'i lib.cl.y to 
connllewl it in the long run to thou
ht- 
fnl citizens. The bill is not p('rfed, Lut 
"hah.n'r its fault'i \\ h(>u juùg('cl hy an 
ideal stllUC lard, it is Uw ero\\ nand 
culmination of a long drort after union, 
whi{'h partly hlilHl, awl partly conseiou'i, 
partly oce:Lsic Hl('c 1 IJY tlI(> pressure of 
e
ternal need, and partly inf.pireJ b
 a 
deep national aspiration, has produced 
in its due time n. hirth wbidl must he 
reckoned" ith for the future, no matter 
what ib.; immeiliate fate may be. The 
draft constitution is o.t 1(,:Lst a landmark, 
and in all likelihood very much more 
than that, even under most adverse cit,- 
cmnstances. It iH an em hodil1len t of a 
great principle which IDa)" be superseùell, 
Lut cannot he effaced or ignored. ,All 

edions of the population have con- 
trihuted in their turn to the task of 
preparing for it. The Australian-born 
'Ventworth, who led the way, is follo"ed 
by an earnest throng of ])i
 
coulltrymen, 
who, through their special association, 
have done much to maintain and extend 
the amhition for union. From his time 
to the present hour leaders of the 
movement have risen indifferently from 
the 
everalnatiollalities and the 
everal 
colonies: the Englishmen Parke
 and 
Plavford, the Scotchmen Sen-ice and 
GilÌies, the Irishmen Duffy and 
Iacros- 
san, and the ".elshman firiflith. The 
press is all hut unanimous in its fa, or, 
ana it is at least as ahle and influential 
here fiS in the other Anglo-Sa
on COIll- 
lJlunities. The e:tURf' of union, Bacred to 
the hearb of tens of thousands now, 
will continue to grow upon them anù 
to inspire others until it attains it
 
e
a1tcd aim. ""hen its common" eaUh 
is ebtablished, \.ush'alia will have ac- 
quirec] an august political org:lIli/ution, 
ea.pable of re"'pondillg to the fulle
t de- 
mands of national life; within which 
nIl tllf' latent forces of its }>('o}>l(' may 
e'\.pand without difficu1t
 or .langer, 
peacefully attaining th('ir free fruition 
under the shelter of a citizen annV' and 
an effective th.'d, \\ ithout pc('r or
 rivul 
in the southern &t.':1.b. 
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IN NOVEMBER. 


By DUllcan CamPbell Scott. 


THE ruddy sunset lies 
Banked along the west, 
In flocks with sweep and rise 
The birds are going to rest. 


The air clings and cools, 
And the reeds look cold 
Standing above the pools 
Like rods of beaten gold. 


The flaunting golden-rod 
Has lost her worldly mood, 
She's given herself to God 
And taken a nun's hood. 


The wild and wanton horde 
That kept the summer revel 
Have taken the serge and cord 
And given the slip to the Devil. 


The winter's loose somewhere, 
Gathering snow for a fight; 
From the feel of the air 
I think it will freeze to-night. 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVAL APPRENTICE SYSTEM. 


BJ' Lieutenant A. B. Wyckoff, U.S.N. 


T HE first attempt to estab- 
li
h an apprentice system 
was in Um7, when Con- 

 gress pas sed an 
,!\ \. ;\ 
 
 act making it 
I II '''lawful to en- 
, ... ,>'';- 
 list boys for 
\ :,


: 
1f 
 { tL
 na\'y, not 
, \\0 ,/", . beIng under 

 
 \\. I' thIrteen nor 0' er 
\ ' 
 
 __.,.. eighteen :rears of 
. , ,,'/ age, to serve un- 

 . -.. (' til twenty - one." 

" . 'V i t h i n a few 
\ '
 1\ I 
\' months there were 
r '
, '" \ several h u n d l' e d 
. )" ''' 
 appren tices on 
\ Þ 
 l board na-val yes- 
II 
 ' 
i" -'J sels, and the ex- 
\: '\ -'\
\ peri
en t gave 
, \ promIse of suc- 
,\ 
, cess. The secre- 
tary directed that 
the boys were to be "thoroughly in- 
structed so as to best qualify them to 
perform the dutics of seamen and petty 
officers." The law of Congress was en- 
acted eight years before the establish- 
ment of the United States Xaval ..\.cad- 
emy, and the impression seems to have 
gone abroad that the apprentices" ould 
eventually receive commissions as offi- 
cers. In consequence, many boys from 
influential families enlisted. But when 
only two of their nllIuber receiyed ap- 
pointments as mi<lshipmen, the remain- 
der became dissatistied and brought 
such pressure to bear on the 
ecretary 
of the Xavy that their requests for dis- 
chargcs were granted. In 1
-!3 the at- 
tempt to keep the act of Congrcbs in 
force was ahandoned. 
Twenty year!i thereafter Ca.ptain H. 
B. Luce and the officers of the prae- 
ticü ship 
I1lceùonian had an o})por- 
tunity to thoroughl.\? e'\:nmine the .Eng- 
lish apprentiee s.r
tf'1ll at Portsmouth 
and Plymouth. "PpOll their return 
they made such favorable reports to 
Secretary ,,- elles aH led to the }'evival of 
the law of 1837. It was in the midst of 


the Civil 'Yar, and }yìtriotic impulse 
influenced IIlany bOJ8 of HUpl'rior pO"Ji- 
tion to enlist. A few of thetie '" ere ad- 
mitted to the Naval Acaùemy, and, as 
Hoon as this ,\as kllOWll, the training 
ship Sabine was thronged with ambi- 
tious bOJs, who could not gain appoint- 
ments through the memlJerH of COll- 
gress or the l>resident. This annual 
selection of a few of the apprentic
s for 
the Kaval Academy continued for sev- 
eral years; but it was found that this 
rendered the remainder discontented, 
and the majority either deserted or se- 
cured their discharges through political 
influence. The apprentice system was 
again declared to be a failure. 
For ten years after the close of the 
war our officers contended with e
- 
treme difficulties in keeping up the 
well-deserved reputation of our naval 
vessels, because of the very baa elm;s of 
men that composed the crews. The 
percen tage of Americans in the service 
was small, and it was no unusual eir- 
CUlm
tance to have the powder division 
of a ship made up almost entirely of 
foreigners, who could neither speak nor 
understand English. The intelligent 
officers of our nay,)' could Dot rest con- 
tent with this anomalous condition of 
affairs, and constantl)- suggested im- 
pro\"CIneuts. Rc\"eral of these w('re 
adopted, but the amelioration of the 
character of our men-of-wars men was 
ver
' gradual. 
The succes,; of the apprentice system 
in the European na,ie!; pointed to the 
only effective solution of the question. 
This fact was so full) impresspd upon 
Secretary Bobcson, that. notwithstand- 
ing the former failure
, h(' is
uea a cir- 
cular. April 8, lS75, again reviving the 
law of IH37, but a, oiding prenous mis- 
t1.kes in the detaib of e
eeution. The 
circula.r (listindlv sta.tes that the edu- 
cation of the bô) H will cOJnprisc onl
- 
the elements of an English cùucation. al- 
ternating with practical 
e1Unanship and 
other professional occupations designed 
to prepare them for sailors in the nal'Y. 
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The frigates ::\Iinnesota and Constitu- 
tion, and the sloops Portsmouth and 
Saratoga were COllllliissiolled as " 
chool" 
and "training" ships. The qualitica- 
tions for admission as apprentices, at 
present, are almoHt idcntical with those 
in the circular of 1875, except an in- 
crease in the a
e limit, ,,-hich is now 
from fourteen to eighteen. Each boy 
must sa.tisfy the examining board of 
officers that he is of robust fl'ame, in- 
telligent, of perfectly sound and healthy 
cOllstitution, and that he is able to read 
and write. In special cases, where the 
boy shows genel'al intelligence and is 
otherwise qualified, he lllay be enlisted 
when his reading and wliting are im- 
perfect. {Tpon presenting himself for 
enlistment, he must be accompanied by 
a parent or guardian. "9hen these re- 
side at a distance, however, printed 
forms will be sent them bv which the 
enlistment can be pedecte
l. Boys of 
bad character will not be received, and 
no allo'Wance is made for travelling ex- 
l)enses. 
If the boy is found to be qualified in 
every wa.y, he signs an agreement to 
serve continuously until he is t'Wenty- 
one years of age. He then receives an 
outfit of clothing, which lllUst not e
- 
ceed 
45 in value. If afterward dis- 
charged at his O,,""D request this amount 
mu<;t be refunded. His pay is $9 per 
month, and one ration. If deserving, 
he ma
9 be promoted to $10 and $11 
per month, while serving on the train- 
ing ships. After the first si\: months 
on a cruising vessel, his pay can be ad- 
vanced to $19, and after one year to 
824, if a board of officers is satisfied as 
to his physical and professional qualifi- 
cations. "9hen he has $30 on the 
books he can allot a portion of his pay 
to his family. If recommended for an 
honol'aùle (Ùscharge, when he becomes 
of age, he will receive a continuous ser- 
'viee certificate, which, upon re-enlist- 
ment within three months, entitles hirn 
to pay during that time, and an addi- 
tion of one dollar per month to that of 
his rating. After his re-entry into the 
service he wiU be eligible for the posi- 
tion of a petty officer, with increased 
pay, at the discretion of his command- 
ing officer. Those inj ured in the ser- 
vice, or haying contracted disease in the 


line of duty, will be given a pension. 
B
Js are enlisted 011 the receiving 

hlpS at the navy 
.ards on the Atlantic 
coast, on the 3lichigan at Erie, Pa., and 
the ::\Iillnesota, at New York. They 
11luSt be Hent to the training station 3.-;' 
soon after enlistment as practicable. 
This training station is at Coaster's 
Harbor Island, near :K ewport, R. I. On 
December 20, 1880, the people of Xew- 
port ceded "'Yoonachasðet," or Coast- 
er's Harbor Island, to the State, and on 
1\larch 2, IH81, Rhode Island ceded title 
and jurisdiction to the United States, 
for the purpose of a training station. 
On August 7, 1882, Congress accepted 
"the cession by the State of Rhode 
Island to the United States of said island 
for use as a Kaval Training Station." 


Coastel"s Harbor Island contains 
ninety acres of land, and is less than 
two miles from the city. Its surface is 
roUing and of pleasing aspect, and the 
whole marine activity of the bay is yis- 
ible from it. A causeway connects it 
with Rhode Island, so that free access 
to the city of 1\ ewport can be had, even 
when ice and fog interrupt the tIips of 
the ferry-boats. The island is in eyery 
way an admirable location for a training 
station, except for the long and severe 
winters, which interfere seriously with 
the open-air chills and exercises. 
The old double-deck Íligate Xew 
Hampshire was brought to K e'Wl)ort in 
August, 1881, and was eventuallymoore<l 
to a lm'ge quay extending out from 
Coaster's Harbor Island. She waR 
housed in, heated witb steam, and lighted 
by electricity. A large reservoir on the 
highest part of the island, kept tilled by 
pumps from deep driye-wells, furnished 
an abundant supply of pUl'e water to the 
ship, for cooking, washing, and bathing 
purposes. The New Hampshire conl- 
fortably accommodated five hundred ap- 
prentices. The.v slept in hammocks, as- 
sisted in keeping the ship clean, and in 
various ways were gradually accustomed 
to a nautical life. The daily routine 
began at 5.aO, when "reyeille" was 
sounded and all hammocks were lashed 
and stowed. After an early breakfast 
of hot cocoa and hread, tÎu'y washed 
their clothes, scru hbed decks, a1Îd bathed. 
Three "square" meals were given them, 
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and aùout six hours <lailv were- occu- 
pied with ::;tudies and tlrills. " Tat- 
too" WlL::; sounded at U P.:\f., w}wn all 
h'lll to ùe in their ImmlUoeks awl keep 
q niet. 
An epillemic of typhoid fe\cr bome 
time since caus,.,l the t(>lIl}>orary re- 
moval of the eomfortahle 01(1 X ew 
Hampshire to K cw LOlHlou, where she 
wa
 ., frozen out" to eliminate any traces 
of the disease. The honi wer
 takeu 
on Hhore ana qnartl're(l in the gyul1la- 
siuIn. The Uichmon(l wU:-J bent to take 
the place of the X ew Hampshire. hut he- 
ing a mueh smaller ,"essd, could onl.\" 
n.ccoIllIllOfln.te a portion of the hoys at 
a time. They ha"e had, therefore, the 
hCIlptits of hoth the harrat'},: ntHl ship 
systellls of training, ea('h of whic'h has 
its earnest ad "ucatf'S amung thè otlil'ers 
of the 
('n i('f'. The sallle routine is 
pra.etically euforc('(l. 
)Ian) kinas of game:s are furnished 
the boys. and the v huve free acce
:5 to a 
F;plcnal(l liln'ar
.. . The hour:3 afh'r Imp- 
per n.nd :-)atu n la \" n.ftcrnoon!; are ('n tire- 
ly given up to 
ccrcation. The)' have 
VOl.. X.-5
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The Battalion. 


their hall clubs, fiud the large area of 
the island gives plenty of room for ath- 
letic exercise,",. Those whose ('omlud 
admitR of nlP pri\ ih.gc, n.re a11c)\\('(] to 
visit the cit\" at h'ast one afternoon e3.("h 
"eek, ana Ïarge f'quads are frequently 
f'pnt to the theatrc. Ellh.rtaiullu'uts 
arf' also gin'll in the (hill-hall en'Q' Fri- 
day {'\"euiug during' the winÌt'r nlOntIlR. 
The hoys fo;dtle 00\\ n n'ry (Jui..kly to 
the prps('rihp<<1 routine. aIH1. as a rule. 
are (Plitt. (,olltpllted. Thl.ir :surround- 
ings are prohahly Iuore comfortahle 
thau at hmBf'. awl the f()()(l is lllmlHlnnt 
awl of e:\.("('l1eut quality. The (hills aud 
eXerCiRf'S are not Sf'\"cre. awl tllP rn.picli- 
ty of the hoys' physical c1(.\(.lopuH'ut, 
un(h'r f'u('h aHspic'iolis ('ir('1lIIIstILJH'U
. is 
\"('1"\" remarka.hle. Their tin{
. IwaIthy 
apI;earalH'c wus partieularly ('oUUllt'utl';l 
upon h:a" 11)(' puhlie pn's:-, \\ h(.u tl)('
- 
took part ill the iwmgnral pn.rade in 
Ibð
. 


Th('rf' n.re th1"('(' d..partuu'nts of in- 
titruction, ,iz.. ht'aIUlUlship. gUDner
', 
anJ English. The latter ineludes reu(l- 
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ing, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, and singing. The in- 
struction in the professional bl'anches 
is made as practical as possible. The 
lessons in gunnery seem particularly 
interesting to the boys, and they soon 
acquire a considerable knowledge of 
magazines, projectiles, fuses, primel's, 
torpedoes, etc. All boys love a gun, 
whether big or little, and their military 
ardor makes it a pleasure to drill theln 
as infantry or at the great guns. In- 
struction is also given in fencing, box- 
ing, and gymnastics. 
1\lost of the boys show considerable 
aptitude in learning all a sailor's duties 
aboard ship. The compass, lead, and 
log are stumbling-blocks to some, and 
at first there is a timidity about work 
aloft. But they soon d.elight in be- 
ing in the tops, and become as nimble 
as squirrels in climbing the rigging. 
They take naturally to boats and swinl- 
ming, and the boy who has once slept in 
a hammock never again desires a beù. 
The apprentices are divided into gun 
crews, and the gun captains are selected 
for good conduct, military hearing, and 
general proficiency. rrhese petty of- 
ficers are required to preserve order 
and discipline in their crews at all for- 
mations, and in marching to and from 


In Battery. 


the recitation-rooms. It is very notice- 
able how quickly this little authority 
develops the bearing and habit of com- 
mand in the boy, and furnishes a valua- 
ble suggestion "'as to what would be the 
result on board all of our men-of-war 
if the petty officers were trusted and 
given more responsibili.ty. 
The apprentices al'e generally very 
amenable to discipline, notwithstanding 
the fact that the majority of them come 
from the tenement-house districts of 
cities. The change of surroundings, 
and the orderly routine of the ship and 
barracks have an instant effect. A new 
chapter h2s opened in the life of the 
street gamin, and frequently he develops 
into a reliable, energeticnlan. Of course, 
many vicious boys are shipped, and 
some of them give considerable trouble. 
But as the apprentice is constantly un- 
der the oVel'sight of an officer or school- 
master, his character is soon known, 
and the incorrigihle hoy is summarily 
dismissed froln the I::iervice. The most 
difficult boy to instruct and discipline, 
however, is the one who comes from a 
family in good circumstances, but who 
has grown up without any home train- 
ing. "
hen their son is found to be be- 
yond their control, the parents seize 
upon the opportunity of placing him 
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ulHl('r n:1.yal (li:,wiplinf'. There is 110 
thought uf his n'mllil1il1
 lu.rmlll1(.ntly 
in the navy, awl in a few weeks or 
months he 
ither dp::;crts, or his parents 
r('l('nt awl speure his disdmrgc. Tll(' 
poorer aIHl J1lore frieIHlless the hoy, the 
greater the f'hanc.:c of his making a c.:OIu- 
petc'nt awl eOlltcllh
(1 JlHul-of-wars man. 
TIlt' appr('ntiee is suppose(1 to r('l11ain 
at the training' station for at lea::;t Hix 
IllOliths. During' that time, cypn with 
thE' 'en' limih'cl llUlul){'r uf illstrm.t- 
ors, the' u'\'erage hoy learns 1110re a1,ollt 
his fut.ure proff'ssioll than the a\-era.ge 
" I:UHlsma.n " on a mali-of-war does ill a 
three years' cruisc. 
Thò in::;tructors or sehoolmastf'l's arc 
all px-apprcnti('c'5, who h:1.' e re-entpl'('d 
the sP1"\"iee upon the e:\.piration of their 
enliHtlllPlltS. rrhcy are wf>ll (I'mlitieù 
for their positiollS and, haying ùeen 


glyen a ('('rtain al11011l1t of authority, 
awl arc tlU' drill-lU:lstf'rH at all (':\.C('Ìlt 
geueral ('xen.iscs. _\s in the ('a:-,e of 
the gun-captains, f;O \\ ith UH'Sf' Rchool- 
mastf'rs ; tlH'Y :-;how \\ Imt pHt.'" otli(,l'rs 
ill the sl'nÍ<'(' might 11('('01I1e, if uui- 
forn}('(l, gin'D R01l1\3 authority, and in- 
f>pirc(l with ('onticlpll('e awl s(.lf-r('spN't. 
TIH'rc arc scn.ra.llinc-of1i('('rs attac'hcd 
to the training station, whu HuperyiRe 
tlH' diseiplille awl iustruetiou, Tlwir 
JlU1ul)(,
'r is a.lways inach'(f1laÌf' to gÎ\'e 
that thoroug'h attclltioll to c If.tails \\ hich 
woulc I still flu.ther improye the cf1i('il'ue)' 
of the school. Four warrant ofli('('rs 
are SUI'pos('d to g'ivc t('('hni('al instruc- 
tion ill their sl't::eia1ti(.s, but tbt:: limitl'cl 
I1mu hf'r of watch ofli('crs usually ('nuscs 
th(.ir n::;sigIllupnt to that duty. 
 -\. dmp- 
lain louks after the lTIoral trnining of 
the hoys, anù is always ready with 
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through the R('hooL apprecin.tf' the es- 
seutials hoth in (lrills and dis('ipline. 
They have a unifonn dit1'erent from the 
blllP- jaekets, consisting' of a ('oat "it h 
brass hllttuns awl n ('ap. Th(.y are 
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Boat ExercIse, 


fril'U<Uy counsel ancl sYll1l'athy to in- 
spÏ1l' them with higher idenh of 1I111n- 
hooc1. Hf' (,01
lllds a I"en-i('(> ('vpry 
Ha.hhath, and, with the u...sistnucc of the 
otlicers alIll some benevolent ladic
, 11 
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successful Sundav-school. The Catho- 
li
s are permitte
l to attend their own 
church, and the chaplain and the parish 
priest work together in entire harmony 
in their efforts for the moral 'welfare of 
the boys. 
A se
tence in a daily paper, which has 
just caught m:," eye, expresses volumes re- 
garding the conduct of the apprentices: 
" )Iayor Coggeshall, of X ewport, R. I., in 
a letter to the Secretary of the Xa\TJ, says, 
in regard to the apprentice bo
's at the 
naval training station: 'The ÙOYb are uni- 
formly well hehaved; courteous to our 
citizens; and it is an exception when re- 
proof is necessary. It is due to these lads, 
without home influence, to assure YOU of 
their manliness when in our eity.';' It is 
often asserted that the apprel
tices are 
,. coddled" too much at the training 
ta- 
tion, and that their generous treatment 
there makes them Í1ume(liatelv disl'on- 
tented when trallsferred to the ;)ec-essarv 
hardship:; incident to their positiolls oil 
the training ships ana cruisers. This 
Juay be true to a certain cxtent, hut the 
chauges to assimilate their cow1ition to 
what it will he in actual service should 
he undertaken with extrellle carc. 
rrwice annually the sloops Jamcstown 
and Portsmouth apl'èar at :Kewport, and 
about seventy hoys are draftell to ('ach. 
The capacity of these vesscls beiug in- 
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Wash Day. 


sufficient, the )Ionongahela is soon to be 
added to the training fleet. The train- 
ing F:hips Iuake a summer cruise to 
Europe, and a winter cruise to the 'Vest 
Indies. Onl ,. half of the crews are 
changed at a'" time, and each apprentice 
remains on hoard a year. This year is 
supposed to tranSfOl'lll the boy into a 
deep-water sailor. Their former instruc- 
tion is continued, but the principal re- 
sult is a splendid development of phy- 
sique, a thorough knowledge of a sailing 
ship, and perfect fearles
mess and activ- 
itv aloft. 
"'There ha.c;; been some criticism of these 
" obsolete" ships, but the consensus of 
opinion in the service is decidellly in 
favor of this .rear of training on a sail- 
ing vessel, because of the general result 
to charadeI' and the physical condition 
of the apprentice. Å very propel' l:riti- 
(.iSIll UpOll both the training" s("hool find 
ships is the entirely ohsolete materials 
which are provided for the llrills aud 
exercises. Both should hc furuishe<1 
with the most recent great gUllS aud 
machine guw;, so that while the appren- 
tice is bcing made a sailor, he ean also 
ùe traillc<1 in the use of the 'H'apOllS 
whid. he must evelltualh' handle". It 
would no doubt savc s
me excellent 
bo.}"s to the serviee, and perhaps pro- 
duce other heneficialrcsults, if thc traill- 
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ing shilJ:"I calllP to "ewpod (1111:,- (,11(,P 
(';u.h H-ar. 1'h(', ('olll(1 tlH'u tak(' tlu-ir 
full 
olllplf>ll1eut awl lllake a ('rlli
e of 
('leven mouths to Europe and th(' 'Y pst 
Iw1i('s, always nrrallg-ing to k(.('p ill 
warm dimates. Thf' old sloops of war 
arc H'rv nW'()1llfortable in ('01(1 weat1u.}', 
antI t]l
 (hills aloft must he ('urtail('(1 or 
t'\. pos(' tlw hoys 111l1u'('(,ss:1.l"ily to illdplll- 
cut ('owlitiolls. In fi(hlition, the,- fire 
rpIHleretI (li!:wOlltcllte<1, while it; the 
hOI1l(' ports. h.,
 fr('(l'lcnt ('olll1llUui('a- 
tion with their fl'i('1I.1s, whi('h lea(l:i 
IImn
- to desert or pro('ul'e tllf'ir (1 is- 
(']mrg('s. If they wpn' k('pt nhroacl t1.f'Y 
\\oul(l not (lC's('rt. :mcl \\oulel prohahl
' 
lW('OlllC :-'ù fi('('ustOlW'cl to tllPir surroun(l- 
ing's as to imhi}w n. likin:.{ for t]J(.ir lIew 
pre If('ssic Ill. 


'Y}wn the 
.('ar 011 t]l(' traiuing ship is 
(,OIl1p1<.t('(1, t]1(' appn'ntieo i
 t ransferrc.tI 
to It n.gular 1ll11.ll-of-war. Here his ('(In- 
eation i
 f,till continul'(I, antI the remain- 
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(If>r rf his pnlistn1f>l1t is none too long 
for hilll to }1('('Ollie thoroughly a(,cplfiint- 
e<.1 with a Illodern 
hip and her arllla- 
llH'llt. 
\ft('r }'('-('ll]i...tJllPnt. HIH'h ('x-nppn'u- 
tires as han' shown a proper aptitude 
('an he sent to th(. ,rashillgtoll Xrny- 
yarcl for It six UlClllt]IS ('oursp of instruc- 
tion in gnnll('r
'. ..\ liltlitpclnUlllller of 
these n.r<> aftf>r\\nnl c1etail(..1 to xC'\\"- 
port. n. 1., for an ('qua} h'ngth of tiw('. 
to lIP giH'n n. pradi('al l.IlO\\ It'clgp of 
eh.C'trieity fillc 1 torpf>(lo('s. They thPll 
graduatf' into the ser\"icf' ns sealllPu- 
:.{lll1lH'rs. \\ hi('h illSllrf>S thf'IH l)('tt
 otli- 
('('r's hiUds awl })(.tt('r pay. Th. ram 
_Harm is lu'ing flUe'cl out for the lllorp 
{'olllplc.t(. iustruC'tioll of gUll-('aptains, to 
1l1(.(.t a positi\ (' np('('s
ity. 
A\ftpr a (If.scription of our own .1P- 
lH'puti('(' S
.stPIIl, it "ill}Il' instructive to 

lnIH'c nt tho
c of foreign coulltrips. 
rnti} tIlt' year 1
.);
 UI" "ar '(':-'
l+.; of 
Great Britain "ere IllIUlned hy ,'ohlll- 
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teers for the commission. and the,. were 
paid off when the ship returned fr0111 n. 
cruise. It \Ya
 anticipatell that there 
would be a sufficient number of volun- 
teers should an elllero'en('\" occur re- 
o . 
quiring a large nUlll bel' of men. But 
the exigency haying arisen in 1850, it 
was founll impossible to secure cre'ws 
for the yessels ordered into commission. 
Several Inonths \youlll elapse hefore 
men-of-war could be gotten to sea, al- 
though the merchant marine of Eng- 
land numbered fully two hundred a11<l 
fiftv tholls:uHl men "at that time. Not- 
wit'hstanding the special inducements 
offered, the difficulty continued until 
careful consideration leJ to the aclop- 
tion of an apprentice system in It;53. 
England has since had IHau}' failures of 
ships and gUllS, but there has never 
been any trouble in keeping all her war 
vessels fully manned by efficient crews. 
Boys of over fourteen will be enlisted 
as apprentices in England if they meet 
the physical requirements and can pro- 
duce evidence of good character. ..lfter 
signing an engagement to sen-e until 
thirty Jears of age, they are sent to a 
training ship and aloe given an outfit of 
clothing. At the end of a year they 
may be promoted to first ,class boys, and 
when eighteen can, if qualified, obtain 
the higher rating of ordinary seamen. 
Their future advancement then depends 
upon character and their aptitude for 
the profession. The positions of petty 
and warrant officers are open to them, 
when their annual pay would range from 
$-:100 to $800, besides a number of allow- 
an
es for special qualifications. Ap- 
prentices receive regular instruction in 
primary studies, and great attention is 
paid to their physical education, Care- 
ful records are kept, which insure to 
D1erit its reward. The drills and exer- 
cises on the training hrigs llutke sea- 
men of them, mIll develop that nerve 
and contempt of ùanger which are such 
essential characteristics of a good sailor. 
'Yhen draftecl to n. regular man-of-war 
the systematic training in gunnery and 
torpedoes is continued, until all exten- 
sive practical technical knowledge is ob- 
tained. The allowance of increased pay 
for special Qcquirel1lcnts is a very great 
incentive to earnest application, anù will 
always produce beneficial results. If a 


Ulan has twenty-t,wo years of gooll f;('r- 
vice, ,,-Len he reaches the age of forb", 
he can retire with a l'PRpcctaLle pe
- 
sion. If he ehooRes to remain in aetive 
service until he is fifty, 11Ís pension is 
correspollllingly increaRed. 
The s
'st(,111 of Heeuring men for the 
French nan o is radically ditl'erent from 
that of the .English. \rlÜle the train- 
ing of hay volunteers is relief} upon to 
a certain extpn t, the aceeptance of the 
principle of compulsory 
en'ice greatly 
simplifies the problem. The number of 
apprentices is not fixed hy law, and 
fluctuates with the voluntary enlist- 
ments and the demand::; of the service. 
Boys are accepted on the training ships, 
for preliminary instruetion, between 
fOll1'teel1 and fifteen yearR of age. 
'Yhen sixteen they must either enlist 
for five years or refund the expense of 
their previous maintenance. The ap- 
prentiees who show special aptitude are 
sent to the training SdlOOls, and are 
there thoroughly instru'2ted. These 
afterward receive preference in the ser- 
vice, and eventually fill the positions of 
specialists and principal pettJ officers. 
Those selected for seamen-gunners are 
given fifteen months of practical train- 
ing. After pasHing the required exam- 
inations, they become the gun-captains 
of the fleet. 
In addition to the regular appren- 
tices, boys from the maritime popula- 
tion, bet,,'een sixteen and eighteen, may 
be shipped for two years. They receive 
similar training to the apprentices, and, 
at the expiration of their enlistments, 
must either re-enter for five years, or 
be subjects to the naval inscription. 
These two classes are the tl-ained men 
of the Rervice. The remaining men 
needed are ohtained bv the maritime in- 
scription, and the military conscription. 
The former serve five Yf'an; afloat, and 
two in the reserve. The men trans- 
ferred from the army have five years in 
active service, and four ill the reserve. 
There is a closf' resem hlance hetween 
the German awl French :;ystems of mal1- 
ning their respective nay'ies. The Ger- 
man hovs enter the R(-'rvi<'c at fift('(>n or 
sixtef'n,
 awl arc f'dncated for tln'ec 
",earR. After passing the schoõl they 
enliRt for nine :veal's. The appl'cnticeH 
arc very carefully traiued in all the spe- 
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cialti('
, :1.1ul are the main rclia.npe for 
tl1(' supply of Hup(.rior pdty ofJi('('rs. 
rflle S:l1UO may he t;ai( l of all Europ('an 


Riclcr('d as the fwi('DCC of handling- a snil- 
iJlg Hhip, is a thillg of the ]mst. The de- 
velopmcnts, siu('c the l)attlp h('twé'11 
the )Ionitor all<1 )Ierri- 
map, han' lu'(,Jl 1'.;0 gr.'at 
that \\ c lta\ f' pr:u.ti('ally 
rC:.1.('}lPll a llC\\ era. As 
the ol(l-tiJl1l 1Jattle-ship 
Ims lJ('('u I'f'kgatf.d to 
history, 80 UlUst 1). the 
old - t{U1P mau - of -" ars 
man. .\11 EJlglish ful- 
1I1ind has tittingly re- 
marked. that, .. a F;('(l- 
man of to - (lay lllust 
1
11ow ns )I)\l('h' as the 
licnÌt'lHmt uf fort\" ,ea.rs 
ago." . .. 
\rtf'!' D. IOJlg Jwriod 
of ilU'rhwss awl appar- 
ent inditrerelll:C, on r 
co U 11 t r'y has recputly 
awakcll('(l to the imper- 
ati,"e neccssity of .1na\"Y, 
8uflicicDt, at' l<'ast, f
r 
(h.fl'w'(>. \\ïth prndi('al 
unauimity thp p('ople 
awl }>reRs hayc urged 
COlJgrf'ss to make the 
r (' (1 U i Hit e appropria- 
tions. \ Hac 0 11 S e - 
qnencF'. the progrc
:.; of 
th(. eou!-otrl1dion of a 
new uayy, during the 
last six n
ars. has Lt'l'U 
Vf'ry rap'i(l. TII(. Hf'Y('re 
th;ts prl'seri1)(.(1 hy our 
naya} anthoritie:-, IHlve SpuITc(1 on our 
protesting- bteel manut'adurers until 
tll(
ir l'}"()(lu('t is (,(pIal to all
 in tIn' 
world. 
\lr(':uly sUlwrior gUll forgings 
nre pro(lu('ed, awl \\ithil1 t\\O years 
two pri\":LÌ(' f'stahlisllllH'nts, \\ lá('h have 
l)('f'll wis('ly fosh.n.1l h
 brge ord(.rs 
from the Gon'rUlIJCut. "ill turn out 
arlllor-plat('s (Jf allY si/.('. 3[any otlwr 
t-t(.(.l worl.s are sÌ(':u1ily l'111argi11g' tlH'ir 
plants. Our ('rui
('rs are w('ll huilt, 
awl those "hiell han' h('(.u trif'II have 
IH'o,\,,('cl ('(1'1:11 to any nfloat of thpir elas
, 
ill SP('l'(l. f:u'ilit., of JH:l1H1'U' riug. stl':HI- 
iuf'sS ot phtform, and :-;('11\\ orthille:-.s. 
(hiI' naval guns, fll
o. ('olIJpnrf' fann'- 
nhly with thos(' HHUlUfadlll"t.cl at tlIp 
se,.'r-r.ll celebratecl pri,at. fadories in 
l':uro}>f'. 
".e llaH' r('aS011 to eongratuJate our- 
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In Trouble, 


navies. 'Yhile thc majority of the Dum 
in eaeh sen.Ü'c F
Cf'pt the English arc 
secure(l hy ('oHs('riptioll, awl, ohmtf'ers 
of mature age arc a.(lmiUf'(l. the appren- 
tice SYstem alone is tru-;ted to furni,;h 
the skilh.(l pdty otli('ers. 


In former tillle:-, the i
le
l man-of- 
wars man was a g()()(l hailor, of stroug, 
apti\'(' p1J."siqll(', 1t \Vao.; Hot lJf'('(>ssal'Y 
that }}(' sholll(l he ('(lu.-atl'(l or ha\"e a. 
high or(lcr of intelligelH'('. His train- 
illg was ('utin.ly pr:wti('al. The h('st 
sailors were suppose(l to he earell'ss. 
reckh
:-.s 11)('0. "ho d(.tie(l (laubeI' ill 
evpr\' form at sea. awl ('ourt..(l the worst 
SllllJ
H of ('itif's \\ 1u'n OIl shore. 

hips '\('1'(' halJ(ll('(l UllIler sail ,,;tll 
marn'llous skill, awl seamanship was a 
perff'et sr.if'Hl'('. But sl':Ul1a11
hip, COll- 
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sehes as a nation upon sueh a l"('sult, so 
quickly attained. It has sho" n how 
great is Anleriean ereativf' genius. \Ye 
now have the f':.\perience. tlw rf'qnired 
designs, anù the plants; only 1ll0l11''y is 
necessary to place the luaterial of our 
Ila'
- on an e(!llalit,.,- with any in exist- 
ence. But the felieitatians of our pf'O- 
pIe are some" hat premature. " hile 
CongTl.s!j has lwen so generous in legis- 
lating the new u:tyy into existpllce, the 
per
onnel-hath oftieers awl men-has 
been almost entirely negleetetl. The 
majority of the offieerR are struggling 
Inanfully to kpep abreast of the times. 
The requirements of nftyal seienee are 
now so great, and its developmentR so 
rapid. that they must apply the11lseh-es 
diligently during eyery spare moment. 
The student age is long pJ.st for most of 
them, but ill 
pite of their years, the 
e'
l)]'it de corps is sueh that they will 
not be found wanting when the hour of 
trial comes. 
\Yith the men it ,,-ill be different, un- 
less S01ne change of policy occnrs. Our 
crews are still largely composed of the 
dregs of all nations. The necessities of 
the sen-ice prevent any hut a physical 
standard for enlistments: anclnational- 
ity, intelligence. age, and lnoral charac- 
ter are not considered. Congress should 
realize that new vessels and new guns 
are inc01llpetelit to defend the national 
honor, unless they are efficiently manned. 
The ahility of ot;r officers can
ot bring 
success in the nex.t n
val war, uuless 
there is nlOre trained intelligence aUlong 
their subordinates. 
In former wars we looked to the mer- 
chalit marine and fishing fleet for our 
needed volunteers, and thev were an ef- 
ficient reliance. Bat with 
 the modern 
'war ship the fisherman and the merchan t 
Rcaman would not be any more yaluahle 
as a recruit than a land
man of greater 
intelligence, who could he more quickly 
trained as a gunner or t0l1>edoi:-;t. 
There is a COllsensus of opinion among 
naval officers regarding our unfortunate 
position ; hut they seem to differ wide- 
ly as to the manlier of il11IH'oviug it. 
Logical reasoning, and the experience 
of foreign l1ayies, should convince us 
that there is hut oue solution. JJTe IIlIU;l 
lake illtr
lli!lell('e ill the fonnalir f ' period 
and train it to nwel Ollr flece
:Sltie
. JVe 


?nust haec an r.flit.it'nt ((jlprentÙ'e system. 
Granting this, three (ll1C'stions arise: 
How shall ''Ie get a sufiicient Ilumber of 
al)prentices, how :-;hall we train them, an(l 
how retain them in the seryice? The 
fÌrst question ean be answered if Con- 
gress will authorize the culistment an- 
nually of fift""eu hundred apprentices, 
and make the necessary appropriations 
far the recruiting and training service. 
At present we l'ely npon two or three 
la.rge cities to furnish the majority of 
our apprentiet.:-;. Eyeu in these locali- 
ties we make 110 speeial effort to attract 
the boys. Theya(.cidentally hear of the 
opportunity to cnlist, and then with dif- 
ficulty ascertain where to present them- 
selves. And in these cities, the boys who 
are homeless and frieudless are hardened 
little sinnel's, m.. a rule, disliking all re- 
straint, and accustomed to take care of 
themselves. If they are of a roving dis- 
position, they can always ship on a mer- 
chant vessel for a short cruise, and soon 
have their freedom again. The boys 
horn and bre(l in the country are radi- 
cally differeu t. They know little of the 
wOl
ld, and are afraid to venture away 
from their family surroundings. But 
let the GOyernlllent say to them: I 
will clothe you, feed yo
, educate you, 
advance you to a position of good pay 
and some honor and responsibility when 
competent, and after twenty years' ser- 
vice retire you on a fair pension, and 
there will he no difficult) in getting 
numbers of tlwm to enlist. In everyag- 
ricultural 
tate there are hundreds of 
boys who would rejoice at such a chance. 
Every village would furnish ib; quota of 
poor boys, who otherwise ml1l:it be bound 
out, or labor for very scanty wages. 
Compare such material for moulding 
into sefilllen with ntgrants, vicious pro- 
dudionH of teuelllent-Lou
es in the cit- 
ies. The rural youth woul<l enter the 
navy as a profps
iou, and not as a tem- 
porary ex.pe<lif'ut. And he ",ould nei- 
ther have the iuclination nor the nerve 
to desert awl face the uncertainties of 
life in a seap01't. 
The ignorallt'e regarding the navy in 
the interior 
tat('s i
 stupelldol1
. frhe 
ouly i<1ea, if any, the country hoy has 
of the S8n iee \\ as obtained from n. 
novel of 3Iarryat's, wheu his blood was 
curdled hy the terrible hrutality of 
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A Landing-the Advanced SkirmIshers. 


of t}w appn'uticc S,' sh'lII, aw] t11(' :1<]- 
yant:lIJ'es it om'rs. The arlll\" has its 1'('- 
crlliÜ;lg stati(ln
 S(',t tt('rf'. I 't hrollghout 
tlw ('ouBtn'. \\11\' shoul.lllot thp ll:l\ Y'
 
It is (''lu:
lly i1ll1;ortallt to t1iP L'llit
.(l 
Hta.tl'
, awl, in 11.11 ('lIlerge1H'
-, might 
prove 1II00'C so, ,\Phy sho u I. I tll<' nil \"Y 
1)(. ('Olltill('(1 to 111(' 
f'aports, :till I lIot 
have rcprps('lltatiH;'s (If all parts of the 
COllutr." '! H('('ruitiug' ofli('PS ('oult! L. 
lIlow..I fl'OIll pla('(' to pIa('(', :uh (,rtisillg' 
tho1'0111'"hl\- ill :uhaw'p. alllll'l'lIl:lin 0111\- 
n few ,
pcks ill (,:L('h to\\ II, The p('r
o
- 
1l
1 IH'P.h'lI ('lIul.1 II{' r('
trid(.(1 to three 


fo;(>nt to t11(' nf':ll'('st r('1H1(,7\"on
, In this 
w:w tlH' Ilan. ('nul,} he \I1lp1'il',mil'ell 
fin;l popnlari7t.(1. for the poor ho
 s of 
(,\"pry State" ouhllmyc an equal ('hanre. 
Ho" shonhl al'l'J"('Ilti('('s ht. traitH.d '! 
Enlist t]1t'1lI for t.ight yt.ars. Oi". tlH'IH 

i'\. IllOnths' IH'plilllinary in
tnH'tinn, :UHI 
OtH. y..:tl' OIl th.. traillillg' s]lÍl's, tiS pn'- 
\"ioush Ollt Iim..]. FUl"ltish both traiu- 
ing' S;'llOOJ
 awl 
}til's "ith Uu' JJlo:..t 
IIII)(l.'I'll war tll:ltpl"ia], HlHl Im\"(- pl.,uty 
of instructol"s. 
t':\t 
l'lHl tIll' npl'J"( 11- 
ti('1' to n I'ruist'r for thrh' Years, fin.1 
fil1alJy to a hattle ship for
 all ('(Jnal 
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length of time. Throughout hib putire 
service hi
 instruction should be ::-;pecial 
anù progrebsive. _\.n individual record 
should he kept, amI promotion given 
according to merit. 
How shall '\\e ket:'p apprentice::; in the 
service? It i:; 
aid that niue-tenths of 
the apprentices fail to re-enlÜ;t when 
thpy become of age. 3Tauy offieers eOll- 
sider the svstem a failure for this rea- 
son. I do' not agree with them. The 
Goyerllmenthas hall three nmr::;' effieient 
service from the apprenti'c
s on board 
war ve...
els, where they full
' earned 
their pay as members of the erew. The 
one-tenth who continue in the navy be- 
COlne our most intelligent petty officers. 
Those who ùecline to re - enlist would 
no doubt enrol themselves in the Xnxal 
Reserye, and would be the first to '-01- 
unteer in the event of war. 
The proportion of apprentices ,vho 
remain in the service could be 
greatly increased if better treat- 
Dlent were youchsafed theIne 
The pay of the seamen is suffi- 
ciently large, and the navy ra- 
tion is excellent. But it is very 
poorly cooked, and graat im- 
proyement in this respect is 
necessary. The men's quarters 
have always been bad, and are 
much wOl:se on the new ships 
than on the old ones. It òoes 
seem that very little attention 
is paiù to th
ir comfort in de- 
signing the modern war ships. 
Rectify this as far as pos:;ible. 
Largely increase the pay of the 
petty officers, and give tllPill a 
uniform. l\Ien should be pro- 
moted to petty offieer::; only af- 
ter a careful scrutiny of their 
record, alid a satisfaetory ex- 
amination hy a board of officers. 
Then thev 'sllOuld not Le re- 
duced, eX'C8pt by sentence of a 
court-martial. Give them more 
authority, and nlake them drill- 
masters under the :-;uperyision of the 
officers. Put them in a }>osition where 
they will respect themsehes anù have 
the obedience and respect of the men. 


They should have f'f'parate messes anù 
quarters, aud be treated as well as the 
non-coIllmissioned officers in the army. 
r wIer these cirClll11stauces they win 
not lightly Ipave the sf'rviee, and the 
apprentices will alway:; have the stimu- 
1m; of these favored billets before their 
e,-es. 
. The nwn shouhl he retired when they 
reach the age of fort;)', if they have haj 
twenty years of continuous f'ervice. The 
I
ngli
h recognize that twenty :years' 
service praetically renùers a man physi- 
cally incompetent to perform longer the 
arduous duties on a man-of-war. Con- 
gress should realize this fact, and give 
adequate pa:;' and pensions for the priva- 
tions and hardships of a life at sea. 
The Kay." Department is doing all 
that is possible, with its lin1Ìted means, 
to improve the efficiency of the appren- 
tice system. If Congress 'Would consti- 


The Bugle School. 


tute a joint committee of hoth Houses 
to tllOrougllly iuvestigate the personnel 
of the navy, it would C'ertainly }'esult 
in lasting benefit to the service: 



TII E \\'RECKER. 


By Robel t LOllis Ste'l:ensoll tlnd Uo..-vd Osbourne. 


CH.\J>TEH X. ., \ll ()J)scrn'I", sir 
" inquire,a the 
jllll
(.. 
I
 WHICH THE CUEW Y.\.YIRII. .. I um) Ray it iH IllJ traù '-or, rather, 
,.., ,lS," Rai( 1 I. 
AT the door of thü (,,,('hange, I fouwl ,,'\ ell, uow, aud \\hllt <<li(l YOU think 
nl
 
elf ulougside of the short, l11iù<1l<.- of Ikllairs 
 " hr. Ilsk(.(l. 01 
ng-e(l gentl(,Ill:tu who h:ul ullHlp au al)- "Y el"Y littIp iude(.d," said I. 
pparau('p, HO vig-orous awl so hri('f, ill ., 1 m;lY teU you," cuutin tI(.a tlw ju(lge, 
the g-reat h:lttlf>. "that to me, tl1<' ('mployul(.ut of u fellow 
.. Cougratulat 
 you, ::\11'. Dodd," he like that fipl'f'arH iUé'\pli('ahlc. I knew 
!-mi<l. "You awl your fri('wl stuel\. to him; he kllo\\s me, too; he has oftf'n 
your gUllS 1101.1,)"." 
 lu'ar(l from me iu ('onrt; awl I tl.ssure 
.. X 0 thanks to :'.ou, sir," I replied, 
 ou the mall is uttt'rly hlc)\\ n npon ; it 
" running Wi up a thousawl at a time, is not safe tù trust him \\ ith a {iolltl.r; 
awl tempting all the I"l)('{'ulators in SaIl awllu're "e fÏwl him (h..ding up to fifty 
.Frau('isco to ('ome aud lun'e a try." tho11saw1. I ('uut think who {'an have 
"Oh, tLat was temporary in
anity," F:O trustctl him, hilt I am 'eJ}
 sure it 
F:ai(l 11<'; "awl I thank tlH' higher PO\\- was a stranger in San Fran('is('o." 
fIrs I am still fi frep mall. 'Yalking' this ., HOIll<' one for the 0\\ ners, I suppose," 
way, )Ir. DOll<1 '! I'll wú.lk along" ith 
a.i<l I. 
you. It's pleasant for an 01<l fogy like .. Surely not!" e,,('lailllcd the judge. 
mys(.lf to s('p the young hl()()(lH in Ul{' " 0\\ BPrs ill Loudon ('au have uot hill
 
ring; I've <lOBC SOUle pretty wiltl ga1l1- to say to opium HnlUggle<1 ht
hn'en HOl1:{ 
hIes in illY time iu this W'1'\" cib, when Kong awl San !'''ran('is('o. I shoul(l 
it was a r;;naller t)!aee aBd I ;yas 
 
'OUJ)g ratll('r fanc,. tJ)(.y woul<1 hr the last to 
('r IWUl. Yes, 1 know 'you, :\Ir. Do(ld. lwal" of it-=-l1UtÜ tll<' ship was sei7ed. 
By sight, I mav bay I InlOw yon e"trCJllt.- Xo; I "as thinking of the l'uptain. But 
Iy
 well, you m;a ):our follo
" ('rs, the fel- where would he get the monf'Y? abo'ge 
lows iu tlw kilts, ('h? Pnr(lon Illf'. But all, after haying laid out so rIHH'h to huy 
I ha.ve the misfortune to 0'\ n a littlf> hox the stuff in ('hiua. Lnlcss, iIHl('ed, he 
on the S:\uef'lito shore. I'll Le glad were aeting- for SOUle ùne iu 'Fris'o; 
to Aee YOU there auy Sl1IHlay-,\ithout awl iu that ('asP-here \\e go rouwl 
tlw f('ll(")ws iu kilts, ,;m kllow"; llwl I ('an again in the \,Î<.iolls eird,. - Be11airs 
g'Íve you a hottle of "illl', au{l show 
.ou ,,"oul(l not lune been l'mplo
ed:' 
the bek!t collcetioll of \rdic voyages in "I thiBk I can :ls:'mrc YOll it was not 
thf'StaÜ's. )[organ is Ill:" ll:lIll('-ol1Hlge the ('aptain, " "'aid I : .. for 'he und Bl.llairh 
)Iorgan-n. \r ('lshnmn awl tL fortY-llÍJlf'I"." arf> not u(,(plainted." 
.. Oh, if you're n. pioneer." cI'ictl I, .. 'ra
m't that th(" C'l1ptain, "ith the 
" COIllC to 111<', awl rn pJ'()\ i(l(' 
'Oll \\ ith 1"('(1 ffi('e and colon.a ]lI11l<lk('rellipf. H(" 
au a,-('." 
.'eIllP(l to Ill(, to follow B(.llairs's gallle 
"You'll want, our tL
c:s for your!Sl'lf, 
 ith t}w UI(I...t thrilling iutcn'st:' objeet- 
I faucy," Iw l"pt";rm,a, with OH
C of his (.a 
Ir. )IOl'gau. 
(plÍ('k Ìooks. "1 rul(.ss you han' pri,.atp ., P('rrf'(.th. tnlf'," ",ai{l l: .. Tn'ut is 
kuo" l<,(lgf>, t1H'l'<' \\ ill hc a guml {l(':\l of tl.'.'ply iutf>;'('st<'(l; 11(> Yer
' likt'ly kne\\ 
rather yiolent wre('kiu(y to ao bdore yOU B('llairs, awl }H' ('f>rtaiuly ku('" "hnt hp 
tiwl that -opium. (lo 

Hl ('an it '! ,,' was then' for; hut [('a;1 put my hawl 
"',"('ll, it'
 ('ith('r opiuIll, or W(' ar(' in tJI() tire that ]
ellnirs didn't kno,\ 
sbrk, staring mall," I rq,lie(1. .. But I Tn'nt. " 
assure .,'ou w(, ha.\"c no pri\"at(. infoJ'lHa- " \notJH'l" sin:,,'''ulnrit.,:' ohsf>l"\"f'd tho 
tion. \r l' w('l1t in (n.s I suppuse yOU did ju<lgc. .. \r ('ll, \\ () have h:ul ß ('apital (01'('- 
your:self) 011 obsernltion." noon. ]
ut 
 ou take fin old la
 
 er's 11.ll- 
( .)P} ri
ht.. l"'Jl, by hotK'rt I OUl
 
u'\ (,"
Oll nml Llo} d O
I.Jol&m(', All r1
ht.
 r
 ....nl
l. 
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vice, anù get to lIid way Island as fast 
as JOU CUll. Therc's a pot of monf')" on 
tho tablp, an(I Bel1airs awl Co. are not 
the men to stick at trifles." 
'\ïth this parting counsel, .J u(lge 
'IorgaIl shook hands and llla(Ie off along 
'Iontgomery Street, while I entered the 
Occidental Hotel, on the steps of which 
we ha.d finished our convel"fm.tion. I was 
well kilo" n to the clerks, find fio;; soon fiS 
it was understood that I was there to 
wait for Pinkerton and lunch, I was 
in, itptl to no seat inside the counter. Here, 
then, in 8 retired corner, I was begin- 
ning to come a little to mJself after 
these so violeIl t e
 perieJlces, when "ho 
should come hurrying in, and (after a 
moment with a clerk) fly to one of the 
telephone boxes but 
Ir: Henry D. Bell- 
airs in person? Call it what JOu" ill, 
hut the impulsC' was irresistihle, and I 
rose and took a place immediatelJ at the 
man's hack. It may he some excm;e 
that I had often prnoctised this very inno- 
cent fonn of eavesdro})ping upon stran- 
gers, and for fun. Indeed, I scarce know 
anything that gives a lower view of man's 
intelligence than to overhear (as JOu 
thuR do) one side of a communication. 
"Central," said the attorney, "2241 
and i)H4 13" (or some such numbers) 
-" "
ho's tha.t ?-All right--)Ir. Bell- 
airs-Occiden tal; the wires are fouled 
in the other place-Yes, about three 
minutes-Yes-Yes-Your figure, I am 
. sorry to say-No-I I100d no authority- 
Xeither more nor less-I have e\ery 
reason to suppose so-Oh, Pinkerton, 
)Iontaua Block -Yes-Yes-Very good, 
sir-.As YOU will, sir-Disconnect !)H-! B." 
Bellai;"s turned to leave; at sight of 
me behind him, up flew his han(h
, and 
}w winced and eringed. as though in fear 
of hodily aUn.ck. "Oh. it's you!" he 
cried; and then, somewhat recovered, 
"1\Ir. Pinkerton's partner, I believe? I 
mn pleased to see Jon, sir-to congratu- 
late vou on your late success." 
\nd 
with that he wàs gone, obsequiously how- 
ÌIpg' as he passed. 
..\na now 0. madcap humor came 
upon me. It wn.q plain Bellairs had 
h('ell communicating" ith his prin('ipal; 
I knew the numher, if not the na1lle; 
should I ring up at once, it WfiB more 
than likely he would return in person 
to the telephone; why should not I 
YOJ.. X,-:-,
} 
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dash (vocnlly) into the presence of this 
m
'Htf'rious pen.;on, and 1m\(" Romo fun 
for my mone)" ? I prí'sF;ed the hell. 
"Central," said I, "connect again 
22-H awl fiH t B." 
A phantom cf'ntraln'pcah.t! th(' nnIll- 
bí'rs; there V.3.H a pause, and th('n 
"Two two four one," came in a tin)' 
voicf' into my ('ar-a voire with thû 
English sing-
ong-the voice plainly of 
R gen tIeman. "Is that 
'ou again, 
Ir. 
Bellairs ?" it trilled. "I tell JOu it's no 
use. Is that ) ou, )Ir. Bellairs? "'ho 
is that? " 
"I only want to put a single ques- 
tion," Haid I, civilly. ""-hy do JOU 
v. ant to lmy the Plyinrl Scud 'I " 
No answer came. The telephone vi- 
hrated and hUlllmed in miniature with 
all the numerous talk of a great city; 
but the voice of 2241 wa
 silent. Once 
and twice I put my question; but the 
tin)', sing-song English voice, I hQard 
no more. The man, then, had fie(]? 
fled from an impertinent question? It 
scarce seemed natural to me; unless on 
the principle that the wicket! fiedh 
when no man })ursneth. I took the tel- 
ephone liF;t and turned the numher up : 
"2241, )lrs. Keane, res. !)J2 l\liHsion 
Street." And that, short of driving to 
the house and renev. ing my imperti- 
nence in person, was all that I could ùo. 
Yet, as I resumed my scat in the cor- 
ner of the office, I waF; conscious of no 
new element of the uncertain, the un- 
derhand, perhaps even the dangerouB. 
in our at!venture; and there was now a 
new picture in my mental galler
', to 
hang beside that of the wreck under itp; 
ranopy of sea-hirds and of Captain 
'rrent mopping his ret! hrow-thc pic- 
ture of a man with a telephone dice-box 
to his ear, and at the f:1llall 'Voice of no 
single question, struck f;utldenly aH 
white as asheR. 
Fronl these considerations I was 
awakened by the striking of the clork. 
\n hour and nearly twenty minuh'R had 
elapsed since Pin'kerton" departed for 
the mone\" ; he waC) twenty minuteR l){'- 
himi till;e; ant! to me 
\'ho knew so 
well his gluttonous tlespatch of husin{' t) 
and had so frequently n.dmired his iron 
punctuality, tlw f:1rt spoke volum{'
. 
f1H
 twenty minutes slow I\" ...tretche(I 
into an ho
r; the hour had ncarly e
- 
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tended to a second; and I still sat in 
my corner of the office, or paced the 
marble pavement of the hall, a prey to 
the most wretched anxietJ and peni- 
tence. The hour for lunch was nearly 
over before I remembered that I had 
not eaten. Heaven knows I had no ap- 
petite; but there might still be much 
to do-it was needful I should keep DlY- 
selÏ in proper trim, if it were only to 
digest the now too probable bad news; 
and leaving word at the office for Pin- 
kerton, I sat down to table and called 
for soup, oysters, and a pint of cham- 
pagne. 
I WRS not long set before my friend 
returned. He looked pale and rather 
old, refused to hear of food, and called 
for tea. 
"I suppose all's up?" said I, with an 
incredible sinking. 
" X 0," he replied; "I've pulled it 
through, Loudon; just pulled it 
through. I couldn't have raised an- 
other cent in all 'Frisco. People don't 
like it; Longhurst even went back on 
me; said he wasn't a three-card-monte 
man." 
" "Tell, what's the odds?" said I. 
"That's all we wanted, isn't it?" 
"Loudon, I tell you I've had to pay 
blood for that money," cried my friend, 
with almost savage energy and gloom. 
"It's all on ninety days, too; I couldn't 
get another day-not another day. If 
we go ahead with this affair, Loudon, 
you'll have to go yourself and make the 
fur fly. I'll stay of course-I've got to 
stay and face the trouble in this city; 
though, I tell you, I just long to go. I 
would show these fat brutes of sailors 
what work was; I would be all through 
that wreck and out at the other end, 
before they had boosted themselves 
upon the deck! But you'll do your 
level best, Loudon; I depend on you 
for that. You must be all fire and grit 
and dash from the word 'go.' That 
schooner and the boodle on board of 
her are bound to be here before three 
months, or its B. U. S. T.-bust." 
"I'll swear I'll do my best, Jim ; I'll 
work double tides," said I. "It iR my 
fault that you are in this thing, and I'Ìl 
get you out again or kill m
n;elf. But 
what is that you say? 'If we go 
ahead? ' Have we any choice, then 1 " 


"rIll coming to that," said Jim. " It 
isn't that I doubt the investment. 
Don't blame yourself for that; JOU 
showed a fine, sound business instinct: 
I always knew it was in you, but then 
it ripped right out. I guess that little 
beast of an attorney knew what he was 
doing; and he wanted nothing better 
than to go beyond. No, there's profit 
in the deal; it's not that; it's these 
ninety-day bills, and the strain I've 
given the credit, for I've been up and 
down, borrowing, and begging, and 
bribing to borrow. I don't believe 
there's another nlan but me in 'Frisco," 
he cried, with a sudden fervor of self- 
admiration, "who could have raised 
that last ten thousand !-Then there's 
another thing. I had hoped you might 
have peddled that opium through 
the islands, which is safer and more 
profitable. But with this three-month 
limit, you must make tracks for Hono- 
lulu straight, and communicate by 
steamer. I'll try to put up something 
for you there; I'll have a man spoken 
to who's posted on that line of biz. 
Keep a bright lookout for him as soon's 
JOU make the islands; for ies on the 
cards he might pick you Ul) at sea 
in a whaleboat or a steam-launch, and 
bring the dollars right on board." 
It shows how much I had suffered 
morally during my sojourn in San 
Francisco, that even now, when our for- 
tunes trembled in the balance, I should 
have consented to become a smuggler 
and (of all things) a smuggler of opium. 
Yet I did, and that in silence; without 
a protest, not without a twinge. 
" And suppose," said I, "suppose the 
opium is so securely hidden that I can't 
get hands on it." 
"Then you'll stay there till that brig 
is kindling-wood, and stay and split 
that kindling-wood with your penknife," 
cried Pinkerton. "The stuff is there; 
we know that; and it must be found. 
But all this is only the one string to our 
bow-though I tell you I've gone into it 
head-first, aR if it were our bottonl dol- 
lar. "',,"hy, the first thing I did beforp 
I'd raised a cent, and with this other no- 
tion in my head already-the first thing 
I did was to secure the schooner. The 
lYora Creina, she is, sixty-four tons, 
quite big enough for our purpose since 
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the rice is spoiled, and the fastest thing 
of her tonIlu
e out of Han FraneiHco. 
For n. hOIlUH of t"o hUlHlred, amI a 
monthly charter of three, I hR\e her for 
my own time; wages and }>rovisions, 
Hay four hundred more: a drop in Uu' 
IHl('ket. They began fhing the cargo 
out of her (she was part loaded) near 
two hour8 ago; nnd nhout tlI(' Hilma 
tillI(' John 
mith got the on]('r for tlI(' 
stores. That's what I call business." 
"Xo doubt of thnt," said I. "But 
tho other notion? " 
" ". ell, here it is," snid Jim. " You 
ngree with me that Bellairs was ready 
to go higher?" 
I tm.w whero ne was coming. "Yes, 
-and why shouldn't he?" said 1 " Is 
that the line? " 
"That's the line, Loudon Dodd," as- 
8ented Jim. "If Bellairs and his prin- 
cipal have any desire to go me better, 
I'm their man." 
A slHlden thought, a sudden fear, 
shot into my mind. "nat if I had 
been right? "nat if my childish 
pleasantry had frip-htened the principal 
away, awl tLus destroyed our chance? 
Hha.me closed my mouth; I began in- 
stinctively a long course of reticence; 
und it was without a word of my rueet- 
in
 ,\ ith Bellairs. or my discovery of 
the u(IdresH in 
Iission Street, that I 
continued the discussion. 
"Douhtless fifty thousand was origi- 
nally mentioned as a round sum," said I. 
"or'" at least, so Bellairs supposed. But 
at the same time it may be an outside 
tmm; and to cover U;e e
penses we 
ha.ve already incurred for the llloney 
and the schooner-I am far from blam- 
ing you; I see how nee(1ful it was to lw 
rea.dy for either eyent-but to cover 
them we shall want a rather large ad- 
Vallce. " 
" TIdlairs "ill go to si"\:ty thousand; 
it's my helief. if he "ere properly ban- 
dIed, he would take the hundred," re- 
plil'd l>inkerton. "Look haek on Uu
 
way the fmle ran at the end." 
,', Tl1fit is my Q'wn impreRsion as re- 
gards Bellairs," I admitted. " The 
point I am trying to make is that Bel- 
lairs himself may he mistaken; that 
what he supros
d to be a round sum 
waH rl'ally an outsi<1e figure." 
" 'V ell, Loudon, if that is so/' 
aid 
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Jim, with extraordinary gravity of face 
and voic(', "if that is 80, l(.t him takn 
the Plyiny Sf'lld at fifty thouHatHI, nnd 
joy go with her! I prefer tilt' loss." 
"Li that so, Jim? \re "e dipped as 
had as that?" I ('riP(l. 
" \\, e','e put our hand fart1wr out 
than we can pull it in again, Loudon," 
he replÏl'(l ""'hy, mnn, that fifty 
thousand (lollarR, l)dore \\ e get ('h'ar 
again, will COl:it us nearer BCYentv. les, 
it fig-ures up oyerhead to more tLan ten 
per cent. a month; and I conl<1 elo no 
better, and there isn't the man brl'athin
 
could Lave done as well. It waR 0. mira- 
elf', LOlulon. I couldn't hut a<lmire my- 
HeU. 0, if wo hacl jU!o.t tlw four IIlOnUIH! 
_\.nd JOu kIlO", Loudon, it lIlay still he 
done. ,rith your energy and ('hann, if 
the worst comes to tho worst, JOU ('an 
run that schooner as YOU ran 0110 of 
your picnics; and we 
 may ha\'"e luck. 
And, 0, man! if we do pull it throug-L, 
what a dashing operation it \\ ill he! 
''"hat an advertisement! wnat a thin
 
to talk of, and remember an our livcs! 
However," he hroke off. suclcl<'nly, "we 
must tr)" the safe thing first. Here's for 
the shyster!" 
The;'e was anot11er struggle in my 
mind, whether I should even now fi<1- 
mit illY knowler1ge of the :\1Íf:;!'ion 
treet 
address. But I had let the favoraùle 
moment slip. I had now, which made 
it the nlOre awkward, not mereh' the 
original discoyery, but my late 
 sup- 
pression to confess. I ('olùd not help 
reasoning, besides, that the more nat- 
ural course was to approach the princi- 
pal b
r the road of his agent's office; 
and there weighed upon my spirits ß. 
conviction that we "ere alreadv too 
late, and that the man was gon
 t"o 
hours ago. Once more, then, I hel<1 
1Il
' peace; and after an e:\.change of 
words at the telephone to a
kl1re our- 
sel\'"es he was at home, we set out for 
the attorney's office. 
The endless streets of any ..\mf'ri('an 
city pass, from one end to another, 
throu
h strange d('gre('
 and ,icis
i- 
tudes of splendor find distreR.", run- 
ning uncler the same nama Lt:tween 
monumentfÙ "arehouR('s, the rlenR awl 
ta.verns of thie\"l's, ßUll thl' Rwar<l amI 

hru hhery of villas. In 
'Ul l'rancisco. 

he sharP inequslitiea of the ground, 
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and thE, sea bordering on so many sides, 
greatly exaggerate these contrasts. The 
street for which we were 110W bound 
took its rise among blowing sands, 
somewhere in view of the Lone '\Ioun- 
tain Cemetery; ran for a term across 
that rather "'windy Olympus of Nob 
Hill, or perhaps just skirted its fron- 
tier; passed almost immediately after 
through a stage of little houses, rather 
impudently painted, and offering to the 
eye of the observer this diagnostic pe- 
culiarity, that the huge brass plates up- 
on the small and highly-colored doors 
bore only the first names of ladies- 
X ora or"' Lily or Florence; traversed 
China Town, where it was doubtless 
undermined with opiunl cellars, and its 
blocks pierced, after the similitude of 
rabbit-warrens, with a hundred doors 
and passages and galleries; enjoyed a 
glimpse of high publicity at the corner 
of Kearney; and proceeded, among 
dives and warehouses, toward the City 
Front and the region of the water-rats. 
In this last stage of its career, where it 
was both grimy and solitary, and alter- 
nately quiet and roaring to the wheels 
of drays, we found a certain house of 
some pretension to neatness, and fur- 
nished with a rustic outside stair. On 
the pillar of the stair a black plate bore 
in gilded lettering this device: "Harry 
D. Bellairs, AttoDley-at-law. Consulta- 
tion s, D to 6." On ascending the stairs, 
a door was found to stand open on the 
balcony, with this further inscription, 
h 1\11'. Bellairs In." 
"I wonder what we do next," said 


I. 


"Guess we sail right in," returned 
Jim, and suited the action to the word. 
The room in which we found our- 
selves was clean, but extremely bare. 
A rather old-fashioned secretaire stood 
by the wall, with a chair drawn to the 
d
sk; in one corner was a shelf with 
half a dozen law books; and I can re- 
mem ber literally not another stick of 
furniture. One inference imposed it- 
self: ::\11'. Bellairs was in the habit of 
sitting down and suffering his clients to 
stand. At the far end, and veiled by a 
curtain of red baize, a second door com- 
municated with the interior of the house. 
Hence, after some coughing and stamp- 
ing, we elicited the shyster, who came 


timorously forth, for all the world like 
a man in fear of bodily assault. and 
then, recognizing his guests, suffered 
from what I can only call a nervous par- 
oxvsm of courtesy. 

'
lr. Pinkert
n and partner!" said 
he. " I will go and fetch you seats." 
"Not the least," said Jim. "No time. 

luch rather stand. This is business, 
::\11'. Bellairs. This morning, as you 
know, I bought the wreck, Flying Scud." 
The lawyer nodded. 
"And "'bought her," pursued my 
friend, "at a figure out of all propor- 
tion to the cargo and the circum- 
stances, as they appeared?" 
" And now you think better of it, and 
would like to be off with your bargain ? 
I have been figuring upon this," re- 
turned the lawyer. "::\ly client, I win 
not hide from you, was displeased with 
me for putting her so high. I think we 
were both too heated, ßlr. Pinkerton: 
rivalry-the spirit of competition. But 
I will be quite frank-I know when I 
am dealing with gentlemen-and I alll 
almost certain, if you leave the matter 
in my hands, my client would relieve you 
of the bargain, so as you would lose" 
-he consulted our faces with gimlet- 
eyed calculation-" nothing," he added 
shrilly. 
And here Pinkerton amazed me. 
"That's a little too thin," said he. 
"I have the wreck. I know there's 
boodle in her, and I mean to keep her. 
'Vhat I want is some points which may 
save me needless expense, and which 
I'm prepared to pay for, money down. 
The thing for you to consider is just 
this: am I to deal with you, or direct 
with your principal? If you are pre- 
pared to give me the facts right off, why, 
name 
rour figure. Only one thing!" 
added Jim, holding a finger up, "when 
I say 'money down,' I mean bills pay- 
able. when the ship returns, and if the 
information proves reliable. I don't 
buy pigs in pokes." 
I had seen the lawyer's face light up 
for a moment, and then, at the sound of 
Jinl's proviso, miserably fade. "I guess 
you know more about this wreck than I 
do, 1\11'. Pinkerton," said he. "I onl) 
know that I was told to buy the thing, 
and tried, and couldn't." 
"'Vhat I like about you, l\1r. Bel- 
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lairs, is that you wa!ih' no time," tiaid 
Jim. "'Xow tht:'Il; )'our dieut's name 
au d add rCHS. " 
"On ("ollsiderntion," r(>plied the law- 
yer \\ ith ÍlHlesl"rihal)l.. furtivih " I 
.. , ... , 
("auuot Hec that 1 n.m eutitled to COJll- 
municate mv elicnt'H name. I "ill sound 
llÍm for )'o
 with plpasnrp, if you care 
to iUHtrul"t me ; hut I ("au not see that I 
can give,) on his n.ùdn.ss." 
" '\ ery well," suid Jim, and put his 
hat 011. "Hather a strong <.;t<1>, isu't 
it? " tlletwe('ll every scntcn('e "as 0. 
dear pauhe.) " Not think better of it? 
'V ell, come-call it 0. dollar! " 
"1\[1'. Pinkerton, sir! "e
elnimed the 
offeuded attonw,; and indeed, I myself 
'\Vas nlmost afraid that Jim had mi
(tkell 
his man and gone too fa.r. 
"1\0 present usp for a dollar?" says 
Jim. ,. \r ell, look here. )Ir. Bellairs: 
we're both busy men, and I'll go to my 
outside figure with JOu right away-" 
"Htop this, Pinkerton," I hroke in. 
"I know the address: D2! 1li
sion 
Htreet." 
I do not know whether Pinkerton or 
BellairH wa
 the more taken aback. 
"'rLy in snakes didn't you say so, 
LOll<lon? " ('ried my friend. 
"You didn't ask for it before," Raid 
I, coloring to my temples under his 
troubled ey('s. 
It "aH .Bellairs who hroke silence, 
kindly suppl,)ing Ine with all that I had 
yet to learn. "Hince JOU know :lir. 
Dick
on's address," said he, plainly 
hurning to he rid of us, "I suppose I 
need detain you no longer." 
I do not know how Pinkerton felt, 
l)ut I had den.th in my soul as we came 
down the outside stair, from the dcn of 
this hlotched spider. 
Iy whole being 
was strung, waiting for Jim's firl3t 
qUf'stion, and preparcd to blurt out, I 
hdieve, nlmost with tears, a full avown.l. 
But my friend asked nothing. 
" 'Ye must hack it," said he, tearing 
off ill the dirf'ction of the nea.rest stand. 
U No time to be lost. You saw how I 
changed ground. No use in paying the 
HhJster's commit-;sion." 
Again I e,"pected a reference to my 
suppression ; again I was ilisappoin teù. 
It was plain Jilll feared the 811 bject, and 
I felt I nhuost Lated him for that f{'UI". 
At last, when we were already in the 
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ba('k ntHl (hi, iug to\\ ard 'Iission StreH, 
I could l)('ar my HUHpense 110 longer. 
"You ùo not ask rue aùout that 1a.11- 
drcAH," Haid I. 
.. 
o," Hui(I Iu.. quickl
. aud timidly. 
"\Yhat Wus it'! I "ould like to knuw." 
The notc of timidib of Ie 11lle d me like 
a Lufl
t ; my temper 
'oHe aH Lot fiS IlJUS- 
tarù. " I III ust n'(J ncst 
.ou do 110t u.,k 
me," said I. "It is a matter I caunot 
explain." 
The moment tho fooliHL \\ ordH wer(> 
Baiù, that ruolUcnt I "oulù hu.ye givcn 
worlds to recall thew.: how much more, 
\\ Jl('ll })inkprtou, putting lilY hund, re- 
plied: "...\.ll rig-ht, dear Loy; 110t ItU- 
other word; that's all done. I'm con- 
vinced it's perfectly rigLt." To rt.turn 
upon the Huhject was he
'oll<1 my cour- 
ag-e; Lut I ,owed in\\ardly that I shoulJ 
do my utmost in the future for this Ulad 
speculation, and that I would ('ut Ill,) self 
ill pieces before Jim Hhould Im;c olle 
dollar. 
'Ye Lad no sooner arri,.ed at the ad- 
dr(>sH than I hud other things to think of. 
"::\11'. Dickson? He's gone," said the 
landlady. 
"'he;e had he gone? 
"I'm Hure I can't tell YOU," Hlle an- 
Rwered. " He was quite ã tttranger to 
me. " 
"Did he express his baggage, 
ma'am?" aske(1 Pinkerton. 
"Hadn't any," was the reply. " He 
came last ni
ht and left again to-ùa
' 
with a satchel." 
" \rhen did he lea,'e ? " I inquired. 
"It was about noon," replied the 
landladJ. "Some one rang up the tele. 
phone, find asked for him; n.nd I reckon 
he got some news, for he left rigbt 
away, although his rooms w{'re taken by 
the" eek. He Reerued cOllsidern.ble put 
out: I reckon it was 0. death." 
11) heart sank; perLaps my idiotic 
jest had indeed driven Lim a" It)" ; awl 
n
nin I asked lllJlielf, ""hy? anù whirled 
for a moment in 8 vortex of un1enabl 
hypotheses. 
",rbat was he like, ma'am?" Pin- 
kerton "as asking, wLen I returned to 
consciommess of my sUIToundings. 
"J.. clean sba,'ed man," said the 
woman, ßwl couhl be led or dri\cu into 
no more bigniticant description. 
"Pull up at the nearest drug-store," 
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said Pinkerton to the drÏ\ er; and when 
there, the telephone was put in opera- 
tion, and the me

;age sped to the Paci- 
fic ::\Iail Steamship Company's oftice- 
this was in the days before Spl'eckels 
had arisen-" "Then does the next China 
steamer touch at Honolulu? " 
"The City of Pekin,. she cast off the 
dock to-day, at half-past one," came the 
reply. 
"It's a clear case of bolt," said Jim. 
"He's skipped, or my name's not Pin- 
kerton. He's gone to head us off at 1\lid- 
way Island." , 
Somehow I was not so sure; there 
were elements in the case, not known to 
Pinkerton-the fears of the captain, for 
example-that inclined me otherwise; 
and the idea that I had terrified 1'11'. 
Dickson into flight, though resting on 
so slender a foundation, clung obsti- 
nately in my mind. " Shouldn't we see 
the list of passengers?" I asked. 
"Dickson is such a blamed common 
name," returned Jim; "and then, as 
like as not, he would change it." 
At this I had another intuition. A 
negative of a street scene, taken uncon- 
Hciously when I was absorbed in other 
thoughts, rose in my memory with not a 
feature blurred: a view, from Bellairs's 
doors as we were coming down, of 
muddy roadway, passing drays, matted 
telegraph wires, a Chinaboy with a bas- 
ket on his head, and (almost opposite) 
a corner grocery with the name of Dick- 
son in great gilt letters. 
"Yes," said I, "you are right; he 
would change it. And anyway, I don't 
believe it was his name at all; I believe 
he took it from a corner grocery beside 
Bellai rs' s." 
" As like as not," said Jim, still stand- 
ing on the sidewalk with contracted 
brows. 
" "Tell, what shall we do next?" I 
asked. 
" The natural thing would be to rush 
the schooner," he replied. "But I don't 
know. I telephoned the captain to go at 
it head down and heels in air; he an- 
swered like a little man; and I guess 
he's getting around. I believe, Loudon, 
we'll give Trent a chance. Trent was in 
it; he was in it up to the neck; even if 
he couldn't buy, he could give us the 
straight tip." 


"I think so too," said I. " "There 
shall we find him ? " 
"British consulate, of course," said 
Jim. "And that's another l'ea
on for 
taking him first. 'Ye can hustle that 
schooner up all evening; but when the 
consulate's shut, it's shut." 
At the consulate, we learned that 
Captain Trent had alighted (such is I 
helieve the classic phrase) at the 'Yhat 
Cheer House. To that large and un- 
aristocratic hostelry we drove, and ad- 
dressed ourselves to a large clerk, who 
was chewing a toothpick and looking 
straight before him. 
"Captain Jacob Trent?" 
"Gone," said the clerk. 
"'Yhere has he gone?" asked Pink- 
erton. 
"Cain't say," said the clerk. 
" 'Vhen did he go ? " I asked. 
"Don't know," said the clerk, and 
with the sinlplicity of a monarch of- 
fered us the spectacle of his broad back. 
'Yhat might have happened next I 
dread to picture, for Pinkerton's excite- 
ment had been growing steadily, and 
now burned dangerously high; but we 
were spared extremities by the inteI'ven- 
tion of a second clerk. 
" "Thy! 1\11'. Dodd!" he exclaimed, 
running forward to the counter. "Glad 
to see you, sir! Can I do anything in 
your way? " 
How virtuous actions blossom! Here 
was a young man to whose pleased ears 
I had rehearsed Just before the battle, 
mother, at some weekly picnic; and 
now, in that tense moment of my life, he 
came (from the machine) to be my helper. 
"Captain Trent of the wreck? 0 
yes, 1\11'. Dodd; he left about twelve; 
he and another of the men. The Kan- 
aka went earlier by the City of Pekin; 
I know that; I remember expressing 
his chest. Captain Trent's? I
ll inquil'e, 
1\11'. Dodd. Yes, they were all here. 
Here are the names on the register; 
perhaps you would care to look at them 
while I go and see about the baggage?" 
I drew the book toward me, and stood 
looking at the four names all written in 
the same hand, rather a big and rather 
a bad one: Trent, Brown, Hardy, aud 
(instead of Ah Sing) Jos. Amalu. 
" Pinkerton," said I, suddenly, "have 
you that Occidental in your pocket? " 
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"
ever left me," said Pinkprton, 1'1'0- 
lh}('in
 the paper. I turnell to th" 11.('- 
count of the wreck. "Here," i;aill 1 ; 
"here's tho nRIue. 'Elius Ooddedan.l, 
maÍ('.' \\lI'\" do we never corne acrOHS 
Elin.s GOlhh 7 dn.1l1 ! " 
"That's HO," said Jim. "'Yas he "ith 
the 1"('st in that saloon when J ou saw 
them? " 
"I don't believe it," said I. U TheJ 
were only four, and there was none that 
h('havcd like a Ulute." 
At this moment the clerk returneel 
"ith his rE'port. 
"The ca.ptain," it appeared, "came 
wi t h SOUle kind of a ha.lHlcart, and he 
and the man took oft' three chests and n. 
hig satchel. Our porter helped to put 
tlU'1ll on, hut they drove the cart them- 
sf'lvcs. The }>01:ter tl1Ïnks they went 
down town. It was about one." 
"Still in time for the City of Pekin," 
ohserved Jim. 
"How many of them were here?" I 
inquired. 
., Three, sir, and the Kanaka," replied 
the clerk. "I can't somehow find out 
ahout the third, but he's gone too." 
":\11'. Goddedaal, the mate, wasn't 
here then?" I asked. 
" 
o, )Ir. Dodd, none but what you 
see," says the clerk. 
" X o
 JOu never heard where he was?" 
U Xo. Any particular reason for find- 
ing thes
 men, 1\11'. Dodd?" inquired 
the clerk. 
"This gentleman and I have bought 
tlw wreck," I eXplained ; "we wished to 
get somo infonnation, and it is very au- 
no)'ing to find the men all gone." 
A certain group had gnJ.duall.y formed 
ahout us, for the wreck was still a mat- 
t('1' of interest; and at this, one of the 
IJystanders, a rough seafaring man, 
spoke fmddenl
'. 
"I guess the matf' 'Won't he gone," 
said he. "He'", main sick; never left 
the 
i('k-bay aùoarù the Tempest; so 
tlH'Y te'll m,'." 
.Jim took me by tho sleeve. (C Back 
to the cOlIsuJatf'," said he. 
But even at the consulate nothing was 
known of '11'. God(IedM1. 'rlw <lo('tor 
of the Teml)P,
t had certified him very 
f!i('k; he had sent his paperH in, but 
nevpr appeare,.l in person heforo the 
authorities. 
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"llan' you a tf'lephone laid on to the 
'1hll}l,'
1 .-J" H<.;kt.d Pinkerton. 
.. Lu.ill on )"
stérdu.y," sniel the clerk. 
" Do you mind aHkin
, or ldting 1110 
a<.;k 
 ,rc are ver)" an'\Ìouf.l to get hold 
of ::\[1'. Godde<1aal." 
., 
\ll right," saill the ('lerk, and turn- 
cd to the telephone. "I'm fiorQ," he 
saill }>n'spntIy, "::\Ir. Goùdedaal has left 
the Hhip, and no on(> knows where }I(' 
. " 
IS. 
"Do you pa)' the men's passage 
home?" I inquired, a swI(Ien thoug-lIt 
striking me. 
"If they want it," I)aid the clerk; 
"fimnetimes they don't. But "e paic1 
the Kanaka's passage to Honolulu thi
 
morning; and hy \\hat Ca})tain 'fn'nt 
was sR)'ing, I understand the rebt aro 
going home togetllf'r." 
" Then JOu haven't paid them? " HRid J. 
"Xot Jet," said the clerk. 
"And you would Le a good deal 
sUl1)rised, if I were to tell J'ou they were 
gone already? " I asked. 
"0, I should think you Were mis- 
taken," said he. 
" Such is the fact, however," Haid I. 
"I am sure JOu lI1ust Le mistaken," 
he repeated. 
" :\Iay I use your telephone one mo- 
ment?" asked Pinkerton; and as soon 
as permission had been granted, I heara 
him ring up the printing-office whero 
our advertisements were usually han- 
dled. ::\Iore I did not hear; for sud- 
denly recalling the ùig, bad hand in the 
register of the ,rlmt Cheer HouHe, I 
asked the cOllsuln.te clerk if he had R. 
specimen of Captain Trent's writing. 
\\
hereupon I learned that the captain 
('ould not write, IJß.\"ing cut his hRIllI 
open a little- hefore the IO!-\8 of the brig; 
that the latter part of the log even hall 
he en written up by 'II'. Goddedaal, auel 
thn.t Trent had always si h 1JH'd with his 
left han(1. By the time I had gleaned 
this information, Pinkerton was reud)". 
"
rllflt's all we can do. X ow for tI)(
 
schooner," said he; U and hv to-morrow 
e, cning I la
. hands on (

ùùeùn.aJ, or 
mv name's not Piukerton." 
." How hnve JOu -managed?" I in- 
quired. 
"You1l see bt,fore Jon gd to hell," 
sail 1 l>inkt'rtoll. (.\.11<1 no\\, n.Cte'r nIl 
this Lackwarding an<1 fon\ arding, and 
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that hotel clerk, and that bug Bellnirs, 
it'll be a change and a kiud of eOll- 
Holation to see the sehooller. I guess 
Lhings are humming there." 
But on the wharf, when we reaehed it, 
there was no sign of bustle, and but 
for the galley smoke, no mark of life on 
the ...Yorah C7"eina. Pinkerton's face 
grew p
le, and his mouth straightened, 
as he leaped on board. 
"'Yhere's the cal)tain of tbis-?" 
and he left the phrase unfinished, find- 
ing no epithet sufficiently energetic for 
his thoughts. 
It did not appear whom or what he 
was addressing; but a head, presum- 
ably the cook's, appeared in answer at 
the galley door. 
"In the cahin, at dinner," said the 
cook deliberately, chewing as be spoke. 
" Is that cargo ou t ? " 
"No, sir." 
"Kone of it ? " 
"0, there's some of it out. "T e'll get 
at the rest of it livelier to-morrow, I 
guess." 
" I guess there'll be something broken 
first," said Pinkerton, and strode to the 
cabin. 
Here we fOlilld a man, fat, dark, and 
quiet, seated gravely at what seemed a 
liberal meal. He looked up, upon our 
entrance; and seeing Pinkerton con- 
tinue to stand facing hinl in silence, 
hat on head, arms folded, and lips com- 
pressed, an expression of mingled won- 
der and annoyance began to dawn upon 
his placid face. 
" 'V ell ! " said Jim. "And so this IS 
what you call rushing around?" 
"'Yho are 
'ou ? " cries the captain. 
" 
Ie ! I'm Pinkerton ! " retorted Jim, 
as though the name had been a talisman. 
"You're not very civil, whoever JOu 
are," was the reply. But still a certain 
effect had been produced, for he scram- 
bled to his feet, and added hastily, "A 
man must have a bit of dinner, you 
know, ::\lr. Pinkerton." 
" Where's your mate?" snapped Jim. 
" He's up town," returned the other. 
"Up town! " sneered Pinkerton. 
"x ow I'll tell you what you are: you're 
a Fraud; and if I wasn't afraid of dirty- 
ing my boot, I would kick you and your 
dinner into that dock." 
"I'll tell you something too)" retort- 


ed the captain, duskily flushing. "I 
wouldn't sa.il this slJip for the man you 
are, if you went upon your knees. I'YO 
dealt with gentlemen up to now." 
" I can tell you the names of a num- 
ber of gen tlemen 
'ou'llllever deal with 
any more, and that's the whole of Long- 
hurst's gang," said Jim. " I'll put your 
pipe out in that quarter, my friend. 
Here, rout out 
'our traps as quick as 
look at it, and take your vermin along 
with you. I'll have a captain in, this 
very night, that's a sailor, and some 
sailors to work for him." 
" I'll go when I please, and that's to- 
morrow morning," cried the captain af- 
ter us, as we departed for the shore. 
" There's something gone wrong with 
the world to-day; it lllUst have come 
bottom up !" wailed Pinkerton. "Bel- 
lairs, and then the hotel clerk, and now 
This Fraud! And what am I to do for 
a captain, Loudon, with Longhurst gone 
home an hour ago, and the boys all scat- 
tered ?" 
"I know," said I. " Jump in !" And 
then to the driver: "Do you know 
Black Tom's?" 
Thither then we rattled; passed 
through the bar, and found (as I 
hoped) Johnson in the enjoyment of 
club life. The table had been thrust 
upon one side; a South Sea merchant 
was discoursing lllusic from a mouth- 
organ in one corner; and in the mid- 
dle of the floor Johnson and a fel- 
low-seaman, their arms clasped about 
each other's bodies, somewhat heavily 
danced. The room was both cold and 
close; a jet of gas, which continually 
menaced the heads of the performers, 
shed a coarse illumination; the ruouth- 
organ sounded shrill and dismal; and 
the faces of all concerned were church- 
like in their gravity. It were, of course, 
indelicate to interrupt these solemn 
frolics; so we edged ourselves to 
chairs, for all the world like belated 
comers in a concert-room, and patiently 
waited for the end. At length the or- 
ganist, having exhausted his supply of 
breath) ceased abruptly in the middle of 
a bar. 'Vith the ce
sation of the strain, 
the dancers likewise came to a full stop, 
swaJed a moment, still embracing, anò 
then separated and looked about the 
circle for applause. 
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" Verv well danced!" Haid one; but 
it upp
ar
 the complimeut wa
 Hot 
strong enough for Uw penormerR, whu 
(forg('tful of the proverh) took up the 
ta.le in pérHOIl. 
"'rl'll !" Ha.ilI JollllRon. "I mayn't 
be no 8ailor, lJut I can ùn.nce! " .. 
And his lute pn.rtuer, \\ ith an almost 
pathetic couvietiun, addeù, ")Iy foot is 
as light as a feather." 
Ht'(.ing how the wind set, you Dmy be 
Hure J U.dlh.d a few words of praise he- 
fon. I carried Johnson alone into the 
})3.ssagc; to whom, thus mollified, I 
told HO much as I jud
ed needful of our 
fiitllatioll, awl hegged him, if lw would 
not take the job himself, to find me a 
sn1l1rt man. 
" l\Ie !" he cried. H I couldn't no 
more do it than I could try to go to 
Lell ! " 
"I thought you were a mate," Raid I. 
" So I um a mate," giggled Johnson, 
" and you don't catch me shipping no- 
ways else. But I'll tell you what, I be- 
lieve I ean get you Arty X ares; you seen 
Arty; first-rate navigator and a Hon of 
ß 
n for style." ...\nd he proceeded to 
explain to me that ::\Ir. K ares, "ho had 
the ]n'omise of a fine barque in six 
months, after things had quieted down, 
":tS in the }lleantirue living yery pri- 
vate, and would be pleased to have a 
clmllge of air. 
I called out l>inkerton and told him. 
" X ares!" he cried, all! soon as I had 
come to the name. "I would jump at 
the ('Lance of a man that had had Kares's 
trouser
 all! 'Yhy, Loudon, he's the 
smartest deep-water mate out of San 
Franeisco, and draws his dividends reg- 
ular in Hen-ice and out." This hearty 
indorsation clinched the proposal; 
Johnson agreed to produce Xares be- 
fore si x the following morning; and 
lliaek Tom, being called into the con- 
sultation, promised us four smart hands 
for the same hour, and even (what a})- 
penrcd to all of us e
ces8ive) promised 
them sober. 
The streets wcre fully lighted when 
we If.ft Black Tom's: street after street 
tiparkling ,\ ith gas or electricity, line 
after line uf distant luminaries climbing 
the steep sides of hills to\\ards the over- 
vaulting darkneHs; und on the other 
hn.lld, where the waters of the bay in- 
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visihlJ tremblec!, a llUllllred riding lan- 
terns lIlurk('ll tho position of a huuùreù 
ships. The sea-fox flt'w lligh ill }J('av- 
en ; and at the level of man's life allll 
ImsiuN!H it was dear ILnù chill. nv si- 
l('ut l'ons(,llt, we paid the ha('k off, 
 anù 
pro(;et'ùed ann in arm towards the 
Poodle Dog for dinner. 
.At 011(' of the first hom'dings, I "n.., 
aware of a bill-sticker at work: it \\ as 
a late hour for this elll]>luyulûut, uud I 
('hee-ked Pinkerton uutil the sL
.t 
should he unfolded. This is \\ hat I 
read :- 


TWO IIL
DRED DOLLAR.':! REW AIm. 


OFFICE US AND liEN OP TßE 


'VRECKED BRIG FL YIXG SCUD 


AFPL YISO, 
PEU
SALL1. OR BY LETTER, 


AT TnE OFFICE OF JAXES PINKERTON, JlON'U.NA BLOCK, 


TIEFOnE 
OO
 TO-MOItUOW, TUESDAY, 12TII, 


WILL RECEIVE 


TWO I1U
DUED DOLLARS REWARD. 


"This 18 your idea, Pinkerton!" I 
crieù. 
" Yes. They've lost no time; I'll Hay 
that for them-not like the Frn.ud," Haid 
he. " But mind you, Loudon, that's not 
half of it. The cream of the idea's here: 
we know our man's sick; well, a copy of 
that has been mailed to eyer)" hospital, 
e,ery doctor, and e,ery drug-store in 
San Francisco." 
Of cour!;e, from the nature of our 
business, Pinkerton could do a thing of 
the kind at a figure extremely reduced; 
for all that, I was appalled at the e'\.- 
travagance, und said 80. 
""llat matter a few dollars now?" 
he replied sadly. " It's in three 
months that the pull comes, Loudon." 
,re walked on again in silence, not 
without a shiver. ET'en at the l)ooùlo 
Dog, we took our food with slllall ap- 
petite and less speech; and it was not 
uutil he \\R::i warmed with a third glahM 
of clmlli}>Rgne that Pinkerton cIenred 
his throut anù looked upon me ,\ ith a 
deprecating eye. 
" Loudon," saiù he, " there was a sub- 
ject :you didn't wish to be referred to. 
I only wunt to do so indirectly. It 
"al:;u't "-he fn.ltered-" it wasn.'t be- 
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cause you were dissatisfied with me?" 
he concluded, with a quayer. 
" Pinkerton !" crieù I. 
"Xo, no, not a worù just now," lie 
hastened to proceed. "Let me speak 
first. I appreciate, though I can't imi- 
tate, the delicacy of your nature; and I 
can well understand YOU would rather 
die than speak of it, ai.lfl yet Illight feel 
disal>pointed. I did think I could have 
done better myself. But when I found 
how tight mon
y was in this city, and a 
man like Douglas B. Longhurst - a 
forty-niner, the man that stood at bay 
in a corn patch for five hours against 
the San Diablo squatters-weakening 
on the operation, I tell you, Loudon, I 
began to de8pair; and-I may have 
made mistakes, no doubt there are 
thousands who could have done better 
-hut I give you a loyal hand on it, I 
did mv best." 
":Uy poor Jim," said I, "as if I ever 
douhted you! as if I didn't know JOU 
had done wonders! All day I'ye been 
admiring your energy and resource. 
And as for that affair-" 
" :No, Loudon, no more, not a word 
more! I don't want to hear," cried 
Jim. 
" "or ell, to tell you the truth, I don't 
want to tell you," said I; "for it's a 
thing I'm ashamed of." 
"Ashamed, Loudon? 0, don't 
ay 
that; don't use such an expreSSIOn 
even in jest!" protested Pinkerton. 
"Do you never do anything you're 
11.shalned of?" I inquired. 
"No," says he, rolling his eyes. 
" 'Yhy ? I'n1 sometimes sorry after- 
warùs, when it pans out difJ:'el'ent fron1 
what I figured. But I can't see what 
I would want to be ashamed for." 
I sat a while considering with admir- 
ation the simplicity of my friend's char- 
acter. Then I sighed. "Do you know, 
Jim, what I'm sorriest for?" said I. 
"At this rate, I can't be best man at 
you r marriage." 
":\Iy marriage!" he repeated, echo- 
ing the sigh. " No marriage for me 
now. I'rn going right down to-night to 
break it to her. I think that's what's 
shaken me all day. I feel as if I had 
no right (after I was engaged) to oper- 
ate so widely." 
" 'V ell, you know, Jim, it was my do- 


ing, and :rou must lay the blame on me," 
said I. 
" 
 ot a cent of it ! " he cried. " I was 
as eager as yourself, onlJ'11ot so bright 
at the beginning. :Xo; rye myself to 
thank for it ; but it's a wrench." 
"'hile Jim delJarted on his dolorous 
mission, I returned alone to the office, 
lit the gas, and sat down to reflect 011 
the eyents of that momentouR day: Oll 
the strange features of the tale thãt had 
been so far unfolded, the disappearances, 
the terrors, the great sumR of money; 
and on the dangerous and ungrateful 
task that a waited me in the immediate 
future. 
It is difficult, in the retrospect of 
such affairs, to avoid attributing to our- 
selves in the past a. 111easure of the 
knowledge we possess to-day. But I 
may say, and JTet be well within the 
mark, that I was consumed that night 
with a fever of suspicion and curiosity; 
exhausted my fancy in solutions, which 
I still dismissed as incommensurable 
with the facts; and in the mystery by 
which I saw myself surrounded, found a 
precious stimulus for my courage and a 
convenient soothing draught for con- 
science. Even had all been plain sail- 
ing, I do not hint that I should have 
drawn hack. Sn1uggling is one of the 
meanest of crimes, for by that we 1'0 h a 
whole country pro rata, and are there- 
fore certain to impoverish the poor: to 
smuggle opium is an offence particularly 
dark, since it stands related not so much 
to murder, as to massacre. Upon all 
these points I was quite clear; my sym- 
pathy was all in arn1S against my inter- 
est; and had not Jim been involved, I 
could have dwelt almost with satisfaction 
on the idea. of my failure. But Jim, his 
whole fortune, and his marriage, de- 
pended upon my success; and I pre- 
ferred the interests of my friend before 
those of all the islanders in the South 
Seas. This is a poor, private morality, 
if :rou like; but it is mine, and the best 
I have; and I am not half so much 
ashan1e(1 of ha.ving embnrke(l at all on 
this ad venture, as I am I)roucl that 
(while I was in it, and for the sake of 
mv friend) I was up eady, and down 
late, set my own hand to everything, 
took dangerR as they came, and for once 
in my life played the man throughout. 
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At the same timt., I ('oul<1 ho.vp llesired 
another fiplel of energy; o.nd I was the 
more gratpfl1l for the red{'('millg (']
'Illf'Tlt 
of mJHterJ. \\ïthout that, though I 
might have gone ahead and done as 
wdl, it ",onld Hcaree Luve heen witL 
ardor; and what inspired me that 
night "ith an impatient greed of the 
sea, the island, and the wreck, was the 
ho}'e that I might Htumhle th('re upon 
the Ullfnver to a bundl'ed questious, and 
learn why Captain Trent fanned his red 
fu.('e in the ex('hauge, aud why 'Ir. Dick- 
son tIeeI from the telephone in the 'lis- 
sion Street lodging-house. 


CHAPTER XI. 


IN 'WHICH JI\I AND I TAKE DIFFEREXT WAYH. 


I WAS unhappy wben I closed my eyes; 
and it was to uuhappiness that I opene<1 
them again next morning, to a confused 
spnRe of some calamity still inarticulate, 
and to the consciousness of jaded limbs 
snd of a swimming head. I must have 
lain for some time inert and stupi<Uy 
mit;erahle, before I became aware of a 
reiterated knocking at the door; with 
whieh discovery all my wits flowed hack 
in their accustomed channels, aud I re- 
mem hered the sale, and the wreck, ana 
Goddedaal, and Xares, and Johnson, and 
Bla('k Tom, an<1 the trouhles of yest('r- 
day, and the manifold engagements of 
the day that was to come. The thought 
thrilled me like a trumpet in the hour 
of hattle. In a moment, I had leaped 
from he<1, crossed the office where l>in- 
]{erton 10.) in a deep trance of sleep on 
the conyertible sofa, and stood in the 
doorway, in my night gear, to receive 
our yisitOl'S. 
Johnson was first, by way of usher, 
HlIliling. From a little behind, with his 
Sunday hat tilte<1 forward over his hrow, 
aua a. cigar glowing between his lips, 
Captain Xares acknowledged our pre- 
viOUR a('quaintance with a HUCCillct nod. 
Behind him a
ain, in the top of the 
stairwav, a knot of sailors, the new ere" 
of the \Toruli, Crf>ina, stoo<.l poliRLing th(\ 
wall with hack and elbow. TheRe I left 
without, to thf'ir reflections. But our 
two officers I carried at once into the 
office, where (taking Jim by the shoul- 
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ller) I Rhook him slowly into conR('ious- 
ness. He sat up, all abroad for the lliO- 
1I}(
nt, and stnrl.d on tJJ(> D('W ca}Jtain. 
., ,Jim," HaÜI I, "this is Cal'taiu Nares. 
Captain, :\lr. Pinkerton." 
Nun's repeated his (.urt nod, still 
"ithout Ap('e('h; and I thought L(> held 
us both unùer a \\atchful scrutiny. 
" Oh !" says Jiw, "this is è'aptain 
X ares, is it? Good morning, Captain 
Nares. Happy to have tile l,lemmre of 
Jour acquaintance, sir. I kno" you 
wpll hy reputation." 
Perhaps, umIer the circumstances of 
the moment, this was scarce a wélcome 
speech. \..t lea'3t, :Kares rec
i"ed it" ith 
a grun t. 
" \\ ell, Captain," Jim continued, ":you 
know about the size of the hURiness? 
You're to take the .J.Yol.uh 'r i1la t() 
l\Ii<lway Island hreak up a wreck, ('all 
at Honolulu, alld hack to this port? I 
suppose that's understood? " 
"'Ven," returned Kares, with the 
same unamiahle reserve, "for n. reason, 
whi('h I guess you know, the cruiRe may 
suit me ; but there's a }>oint or h\ 0 to 
Rettle. 'Ve shan llR,'e to talk, :\1r. }>in- 
kerton. But whether 1 go or not, 
somebody "ill; there's no sen
e in los- 
ing time; and you might gi,-e::\Ir. John- 
HOIl a note, ]et JÚm take the hauds right 
down, an<1 set to overhaul the rigging. 
The beasts look sober," he added, "ith 
an air of great disgm;t, "aud need put- 
ting to work to keep tll(,Ill so." 
This heing agreed upon, ). ares 
watched his subordinate depart and 
drew a visible hreath. 
"...\nd now we're alone an<1 can talk," 
said he. "'Yho.t's this thing about 
 
It's heeD advertised like BarnunÙ., IHU- 
scum; tha.t poster of )"OllrR has t:)et th() 
front to.lking; that's an objection in it- 
self, for I'm laying a little ùark just 
now; and an:yway, before I tako t h
 
t;hip, I require to kno" \\"ho.t I'm going 
after. " 
Thereupon Pinkerton gave him the 
whole tale, beginning "ith ß business- 
like precision, and working himself up, 
as he went on, to the boiling-point of 
narrative f'nthusiasm. Kan>H sat and 
slllokf'd, hat still on hen.<1, find aeknowl- 
edged each frpsh feature of the story 
with a frowning nod. But hiH pILIp hlue 
eyes betrayed him, and lighted ,-isibly. 
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" X ow YOU see for ,.ourself," Pinkerton 
concluded: ,. there's every last chance 
that Trent has skipped to Honolulu, and 
it won't take much of that fiftv thousand 
dollars to charter a smart"' schooner 
down to :\Iidway. Here'8 where I want 
a man!" cried Jim, with contagious 
energy. "That wreck's mine; I've paid 
for it, money down; and if it's got to be 
fought for, I want to see it fought for 
lively. If you're not back in ninety 
days, I tell you plainly, I'll make one of 
the biggest busts ever seen upon this 
coast; it's life or death for )11'. Dodd and 
me. As like as not, it'll come to grapples 
on the island; and when I heard your 
name last night-and a blame' sight 
more tbis morning when I saw the eye 
you've got in your head-I said, 'Nares 
is good enough for me ! ' " 
"I guess," observed Nares, studying 
the ash of his cigar, "the sooner I get 
that schooner outside the Farallones, 
the better you'll be pleased." 
" You're the man I dreamed of! " 
cried Jim, bouncing on the bed. 
"There's not five per cent. of fraud in 
all your carcase." 
,; Just hold on," said Nares. "There's 
another point. I heard some talk about 
a supercargo." 
"That's 1\11'. Dodd, here, my partner," 
replied Jim. 
" I don't see it," returned the captain, 
dryly. "One captain's enough for any 
ship that ever I was aboard." 
" Now, don't you start disappointing 
llle," said Pinkerton; "for you're talk- 
ing without thought. I'm not going to 
give you the run of the books of this 
firm, am I? I guess not. 'V ell, this is 
not only a cruise; it's a business opera- 
tion; and that's in the hands of my 
partner. You sail that ship, you see to 
breaking up that wreck and keeping the 
men uI)on the jump, and you'll find 
your hands about full. Only, no mis- 
take about one thing: it has to be done 
to :r.lr. Dodd's satisfaction; for it's 1\1r. 
Dodd that's paying." 
"I'm accustomed to give satisfaction," 
said 1\11'. Nares, with a dark flush. 
" And so you will here! " cried Pink- 
erton. "I understand you. You're 
prickly to handle, but you're straight 
all through." 
" The position's got to be understood, 


though," returned Nares, perhaps a 
trifle liollified. " l1y position, I mean. 
I'm not going to ship sailing-master; 
it's enough out of my way already, to 
set a foot on this mosquito schooner." 
" "Tell, I'll tell you," retorted Jim, 
with an indescribable twinkle: "you 
just meet me on the ballast, and we'll 
make it a barquentine." 
Nares laughed a little; tactless Pink- 
erton had once more gained a victory 
in tact. "Then there's another point," 
resumed the captain, tacitly relinquish- 
ing the last. "How about the own- 
ers ? " 
" Oh, you leave that to me ; I'm one 
of Longhurst's crowd, you know," said 
Jim, with sudden bristling vanity. 
" ,Any man that's good enough for IIle, 
is good enough for them." 
" 'Yho are they? " asked Nares. 
"l\I'lntyre and Spittal," said Jim. 
"Oh, well, give llle a card of yours," 
said the captain ; "you needn't bother 
to write; I keep 1\I'Intyre and Spittal 
in my vest-pocket." 
Boast for boast; it was always thus 
with N ares and Pinkerton-the two 
vainest men of my acquaintance. And 
having thus reinstated himself in his 
own opinion, the captain rose, and, with 
a couple of his stiff nods, departed. 
"Jim," I cried, as the door closed be- 
bind him, "I don't like that man." 
"You've just got to, Loudon," re- 
turned Jim. "He's a typical American 
seaman-brave as a lion, full of resource, 
and stands high with his owners. He's 
a man with a record." 
" For brutality at sea," said I. 
" Say what you like," exclaimed Pink- 
erton, "it was a good hour we got him 
in ; I'd trust 1\.iamie's life to him to-mor- 
row." 
" 'Vell, and talking of 1\lamie ? " says I. 
Jim paused with his trousers half on. 
"She's the gallantest little soul God 
ever made!" he cried. "Loudon, I'd 
Jneant to knock you up last night, and 
I hope you won't take it unfriendly that 
I didn't. I went in and looked at you 
asleep ; and I saw you were all broken 
up, and let you be. The news would 
keep, anyway; and even you, Loudon, 
oouldn't feel it the same way as I did." 
"'Vhat news?" I asked. 
"It's this way," says Jim. "I told 
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her how we stood, and that I ha('kcd 
down from marrying. '.Arc you tired 
of me?' HrLVH Rho: God l)l(,hR }wr! 
\r pU, [ e'"<pl,;ined tho \\ hol(' thing o\"('r 
again, the chance of sm'I.Fih, your ah- 
Rcnee unnvoi(lable, the point I made of 
ha.ving JOu for the Lest man, n.nd that. 
, If j ou're not tired of IDe, I think Is' . 
one way to manage,' says she. ' Let's 
gC't JlHlrrie<l to-morro\\, awl :\Ir. Lowlon 
('all he hCHt man before l}f:>' goes to spa.' 
That's how she said it, crisp and bright, 
lik.. Olle of Dickens's ('lmradc1's. It was 
no gootl for me to talk about the 8JllfU,11. 
'You'll want me all the more,' shc said. 
Loudon, I only pray I can make it up 
to her; I prayed for it last night he- 
side )"our he(1, while you lay sleeping- 
for you, and l\Iamie and m) self; and- 
I don't know if you quite hclieve in 
praJer, I'm a hit IngerHolli:l1l lllJself- 
but a kind of sweetnc:313 came 0\ er rue, 
aud I coul<ln't help but think it waR an 
IlIlHwer. Never was a lUall F;O lueky! 
You n.nd llle awl :\Iamie; it's a tripl(:>. 
cord, Loudon. If either of you were to 
<lie! And she likes JOu so llluch, and 
thinks you so accompliH]wd and tlis- 
tiuguc!-looking, and was just as set as I 
was to have vou for best man. ' 1\lr. 
Loudon,' she 
'tll8 yOU; seems to me so 
friendly! 
\nd she sat up till three ill 
the morning' fixing up a costume for the 
marriage; it did me 
ood to see her, 
Loudou, ana to see that needle going, 
going', and to say C AU this hurry, .Jim, 
iR just to marry 
 ou !' I couldn't be- 
lieve it; it waR 80 like some blame' 
fairy story. To think of thOA(, olel tin- 
type times n.hout turned my head; I 
waR so unrefÌned then, and so illiterate, 
n.nd AO 100H'some; awl ]wre I am iu 
(>lover, n.nd I'm hlamed if I can sco wlmt 
I've donc to ùeF;erve it." 
So he poure<<l forth with innocent 
,'oluhilitv the fuln('sR of hiR lwa.rt ; n.11Il 
I, from the
e irregular ('ommllnicn.ti0I1S, 
must ])icl out, here a little and there a 
little, the pn.rticulars of his n('w plnn. 
Tlu>J were to h
 marri('( 1, fmre enough, 
that day; the wedding breakfa.st Wfl.l3 to 
he at Frank's; the evening to be })assed 
in a \ isit of God-Al)('('(l aboard the 
....yorah Gre "na; n.lld then we were to 
part, Jim and I, he to his married lift!, 
I on my Aea-f'nt('rpriAP. If e\"('r I ('her- 
ished an ill-feeling for )Iiss )[amie, I 
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forgave her now; 80 brave and kind, AO 
pretty and \enturesome, waR her deci- 
Hion. Tho \\eather fro\\ned overhead 
\\ ith a leadell Rky, awl Han Franci
eo 
had never (in all my experience) looked 
so bleak, and gaunt, and shodùy, and 
('rn.z
', lik(' a ('it)" prematurely ohÌ ; but 
through all my wanderings and errnrl<lH 
to and fro, bv the dock side or in thc 
jostling Htre(
t, among' rude SOUn(1H and 
ugly HightA, there ran in Illy min(l, 1ik(. 
a tiny strain of lIlusic, the thougJlt of 
my friend's happiness. 
For that was iwl('ed a (lay of lIJIln)" 
and incongruous oceupatioDR. J
rf'nk- 
fast was scarcelV'swallowed, before .Jim 
must run to th
 City Hall anel }<
rank'8 
ahout the eareH of mn.rriagc, n.nel I hurry 
to John Smith's upon the aceount of 
Rtores, ana thence, on a visit of certifi- 
cation, to the ...Yomh (frt'i 11 a. 'Iethought 
she looked smallcr than eyer, 8UIH1rV 
great ships overspiring her from c10Só 
without. She was already a nightmare 
of disor<lcr; n.nd the wharf alongHi<le 

as piled with a worlù of caslH, an<l 
cases, and tins, and tools, and coils of 
rope, and miniature harrels of giant 
pow(1er, fmch as it seemed no hUJuan 
ingenuit
. could stuff on board of ber. 
JohnAon wus in the waist, in a reù 
hirt 
ana dungaree trouHerH, his eJc kindle(l 
with activity. \Vith him I exchanged a 
word or two; thence stepped aft along 
the narrow allpvwny ]wh\ e('D thf' hOllHP 
and the rail, n.iId down the companion 
to the main cahin, where the captain sat 
with the cornmiA
ioner at "ine. 
I gaze(l with difo\sntisfn.ctioll n.t tJJ(ì 
little hox which for many a day I wa
 
to call home. On the t;h;'bonrù. was a 
sta.t('-rOO1ll for thf' ('n.ptain; on the port, 
a pair of frows
' herths, one o\"er th I 
other, and ahutting astern upon the si(le 
of an unsn.' ory euphoard. The \\ an... 
were 
'ellow finel damp, the floor hlack 
and greasy; there was a prodigious lit- 
ter of straw, old newspap(>rA, and hroken 
packing-<'asf'H ; n.nd hy "ay of onUUlwut, 
only a glasH-nwk. 8 thennometf'r pr '- 
sent<>d "with compliments" of Flom' 
ad\"ertiRinK whiske,y-<l('al('r, n.n(l ß H\\ ing- 
ing lamp. It was hanl to forf'f:f'c that, 
hf'fore a week was up, I should regard 
that cuhin as cheerful, lightsome, air)") 
a nc 1 en'n 8pacious. 
I \\n.H presented to the commissioner, 
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and to a 
TOUllg friend of his whom he 
had brought with him for the purpose 
(apparently) of smoking cigars; and 
after" e had pledged one another in a 
gIns!:) of California port, a trifle sweet 
and sticky for a morning beverage, the 
functionary spread his papers on the 
table, and the hands were summollec1. 
Down they trooped, accordingly, into 
the cabin ; and stood eying the ceiling 
or the floor, the picture of sheepish em- 
barrassment, and with a common air of 
wanting to expectorate and not quite 
daring. In admirable contrast, stood 
the Chinese cook, easy, dignified, set 
apart by spotless raÍ1nent, the hidalgo 
of the sea!:). 
I dare say JTou never had occasion to 
assist at the farce which followed. Our 
shipping laws in the United States 
(thanks to the inimitable Dana) are con- 
ceived in a spirit of paternal stringenc:r, 
and proceed throughout on the hypoth- 
esis that poor Jack is an imbecile, and 
the other parties to the con tract, rogues 
and ruffians. A long and wordy paper 
of precautions, a fo'c's'le bill of rights, 
Jnn
t be read separately to each man. I 
had now the benefit of hearing it five 
times in brisk succession; and you 
wOlùc1 snppose I was acquainted with 
its contents. But the commissioner 
(worthy man) spends his days in doing 
little else; and when we bear in mind 
the parallel case of the irreverent cur- 
ate, we need not be surprised that he 
took the passage tempo prestissimo, in 
one roulade of gabble-that I, with the 
trained attention of an educated man, 
could gather but a fraction of its import 
-and the sailors nothing. No profan- 
ity in giving orders, no sheath-knives, 
)Iidway Island and anJT other port the 
master may direct, not to exceed six 
calendar months, and to this port to be 
paid off; so it seemed to run, with sur- 
prising verbiage; so ended. And with 
the end, the commissioner, in each case, 
fetched a deep breath, resumed his nat- 
ural voice, and proceeded to business. 
"Xow, my man," he would say," you 
ship A. B. at so many dollars, American 
gold coin. Sign your name here, if J"OU 
have one, and can write." \Yherf>upon, 
and the name (with infinite hard breath- 
ing) being signed, the commissioner 
would proceed to fill in the man's ap- 


pearance, Jleight, etc., on the offi('ial 
form. In this task of literar
. portraiturp 
he seemed to rely wholly upon tempera- 
ment; for I could not percei\e him to 
cast one glance on any of his lUodpb. 
He was assisted, however, by a running 
commentary from the c
ptain: "Hair 
blue and eyes red, nose five foot seven, 
and stature broken "-jests as old, pre- 
sumably, as the American marine; and, 
like the similar pleasantries of the bil- 
liard board, perennially relished. The 
highest note of humor was reached in 
the case of the Ohinese cook, who was 
shipped under the name of" One Lung'," 
to the sound of his own protests and the 
self-approving chuckles of the function- 
ary. 
.. :Now, Captain," said the latter, when 
the men were gone, and he had bundled 
up his papers, "the law requires JTou to 
carry a slop-chest and a chest of medi- 
. " 
cmes. 
"I guess I know that," said Nares. 
"I guess you do," returned the com- 
missioner, and helped himself to port. 
But when he was gone, I appealed to 
Nares on the same subject, for I was 
well aware we carried none of these 
prOYlSlOns. 
"'VeIl," drawled Nares, "there's sixty 
pounds of niggerhead on the quay, isn't 
there? and twenty pounds of salts; and 
I never travel without some painkiller 
in my gripsack." 
As a matter of fact, we were richer. 
The captain had the usual sailor's pro- 
vision of quack medicines, with which, 
in the usual sailor fashion, he would 
daily drug himself, displaying an ex- 
treme inconstancy, and flitting from 
Kennedy's Red Discovery to Kennedy's 
'Vhite, and frOIn Hood's Sarsaparilla to 
1\lother Seigel's Syrup. And there 
were, besides, some mildewed and half- 
empty bottles, the labels obliterated, 
over which Nares would sometimes t:mifl' 
and speculate. "Seems to smell like 
diarrbæa stuff," he would remark. "I 
wish't I knew, and I would try it." But 
the slop-chest was indeed represented 
hy the plugs of niggerhead, and noth- 
ing else. Thus paternalla ws are made, 
thus they are evaded; and the schooner 
put to sea, like plenty of her neighbors, 
liable to a fine of six hundred dollars. 
This characteristic scene, which ha
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dehYf'(lll1e ovel'long, was hut a momcnt 
in t1mt (by of c,\Pl"('Ísp awl agitation. To 
tit out ß HchoOlH'r for Hea, awl ilUpro\iHf
 
a Illarriu
e heh\ ('Cll dawn find dusk, in- 
voh es IH'l"oie ('fIill"t. All day ,Jim and I 
ran, tLIHl trnlllpell, awl la;lgllPd, and 
came near cr) iug, awl fell in suddcn 
ßu'\.i01JS cOIlsuHatiouH, awl wcre bpcd 
(\\ith a prt'pared sarcasm on our lips) 
to Home fnllfLcious milliner, and JIlade 
dashes to the schooner awl John 
Sill it lÙ
, awl at every second conier 
were reminded (hy our own huge po:-;- 
tel's) of our de8peratc estate. I3etwcen 
"hiles, I had founll the time to hover at 
ROIllP IJalf-a-dozf'u jmH.llers' windows; 
antI my present, thu8 intemperately 
chQspn, was graciously accepted. I bc- 
li('\"e, ind('('d, that was the last (though 
110t the least) of my conccrnH, 1,(.for<" th<" 
old minister, shahby and henign, was 
routed from his house anù led to the 
office lik<" a performing poodl('; and 
tl1cr(', in the growing dusk, under the 
cold glitter of Thirteen Star, two hun- 
dred strong", and besi(le the garish 
gloriC's of the agrieultural engine, l\Iamie 
and Jim were made one. The scene" as 
incongruous, hut the business pretty, 
whimsical, and affecting: the t)l1e- 
wrih'rs with such kindly faces antI fine 
})osies, ::\In.mie RO <1elllurè, and Jim-how 
shall I descrihe that poor, transfigured 
Jim? He hegan by taking the minister 
aside to the fa.r end of t he office. I 
knew not what he snit], but I have rea- 
son to believe he was protesting hiH 
unfitness; for he wept as h(' Raid it: 
and the old minister, hillH
clf genuinely 
moyea, ,,-as heard to console and en- 
courage him, and at one time to use this 
expr<"Hsioll: "I assure yon, ::\11'. Pinker- 
ton, there are Dot Ulany who can say so 
much" -from whi('h I gathered that 
my friend ]mtl temper('d his self-accusa- 
tions with at lea.st one legitilllate boast. 
:Frolll this ghostly counselling, Jim 
turn<'<l to me; and though he ne\er got 
hf'
.ond the explosi vo utterance of my 
Dame ßnd one fierce handgrip, COID- 
lIluni('ateù some of his 0\\ n emotion, 
like a eharge of f'lf'l'tri('it
., to hiH hefo,t 
Illau. \Ye stood up to t1lf' ceremony at 
la!:;t, in a general and kin(ll
" discompos- 
ure. .Tim "as all nhroa(l; fiwl the diyin(' 
hinu;elf bdraYí'd his sJl1lpath
' in \'"oi('c 
and ùemeanor, and concluded with a 
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fatherly allocution, in which be congrnL- 
ulatctl 
Iallie (calling her "my dear ") 
upon the forhllu' of an c
('ellent LUb- 
Land, and prutc
tcd ho had rarely 1l1ar- 
ried ß mure inter 'sting couple. At this 
sta.ge, like a glory deHcf'nding, tbere \\ as 
handed in, ex 1IIw"hina, tllP ('arl] of 
Douglns 13. Longhurst, "ith congratula 
tiolls and four dozen }>errier-.Jouct. ,J.\. 
hottlo was ol'f'netl; and the minister 
}>ledged the bride, amI the hri(](.smai(]s 
Himpen'd and tasted, and I made u 
Apeech 'with airy ha('('hanalianiRm, glns'i 
in haud. But poor Jim mUHt letHe the 
wine untasted. "Don't toueh it," [ lJU.(1 
found the opportuuit)' to whmper; II in 
Jour state, it will make 
.ou as drunk as 
a fiddler." 6\n<1 Jim had \\ rung lU,r 
ha.wl, with a "God bless you, LOu<Ion! 
-Han\a me again!" 
Har<1 following upon this, the RUPP('f 
passed off at Frank's with somewhat 
trelllulous gaJet
.. And theuc.e, 
ith 
one-half of the Perrier-.Jouet-I \\oulll 
accept no more-we voyaged. in a hack 
to the 
Arorah Creina. 
"\\1mt a dear littlû sLip!" cried 
)Iamie, as our miniature craft wat; 
pointed out to her. And then, 011 B' '- 
ond thought, she turned to the hest 
man. "And l10w brave oJ ou :must h(., 
::\lr. Dodd." she cried, "to go in that 
tiny thing so far upon thc ocean!" .Anù 
I perceived I ]md riöen in the ladfs es- 
timation. 
The denr little ship prescnted a bor- 
rid picture of confusion, and it'i 0('('\1- 
}mnt:-; of weariuesH and ill- humor. 
l,'roIll the cabin the cook was storing 
tins into tho lazaretf(', and th(' four 
hands, sweaty and sullpn, w('re passing 
them from one to another from tlll' 
waist. Johnson was three parts asl(\ep 
over the h,hl(\ ; and in his hunk. in JIÏ:-, 
own cnhin, thf' cfiptain sow'IJ chewed 
and puft'ed at a cigar. 
"See herc," he sairl, rising'; u you'll 
be HOlT)" you ('allle. \\' e ('an't btop 
work if we're to get away to-morrow. 
\. ship getting read
' for sea iF! no plßce 
for pf'ople, anyway. You'll only inter- 
rupt Ill)" men." 
I was on the rain t of answering some- 
thing tart; but .Tim, who Wßq fi('(luaint- 
ed with tb(' hr('ell, fiR hll was with mo
t 
things that bad ß bearing on nflàirs, 
made haste to pour in oil. 
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"Captain," he said, "I know we're a 
nuisance here, and that you've had a 
rough time. But all we want is that 
you should drink one glass of wine with 
us, Perrier-J ouet, from Longhurst, on 
the occasion of my marriage, and Lou- 
don's-::Ur. Dodd's-departure." 
" 'VeIl, it's your lookout," said Nares. 
" I don't mind half an hour. Spell, 0 ! " 
he added to the men; "go and kick 
your heels for hill an hour, and then 
you can turn to again a trifle livelier. 
Johnson, see if you can't wipe off a chair 
for the lady." 
His tone was no more gracious than 
his language; but when l\Iamie had 
turned upon him the soft fire of her 
eyes, and informed him that he was the 
first sea-captain she had eyer met, "ex- 
cept captains of steamers, of course "- 
she so qualified the statement-and had 
expressed a lively sense of his courage, 
and perhaps implied (for I suppose the 
arts of ladies are the same as those of 
men) a modest consciousness of his good 
looks, our bear began insensibly to 
soften; and it was already part as an 
apology, though still with unaffected 
heat of temper, that he volunteered 
some sketch of his annoyances. 
"A pretty mess we've had," said he. 
"Half the stores were wrong; I'll wring 
John Smith's neck for him some of these 
days. Then two newspaper beasts came 
down, and tried to raise copy out of 
me, till I threatened them with the first 
thing handy; and then some kind of 
missionarJT bug, wanting to work his 
passage to Raiatea or somewhere. I 
told him I would take him off the 
wharf with the butt end of my boot, 
and he went away cursing. This ves- 
sel has been depreciated by the look 
of him." 
'Vhile the captain spoke, with his 
strange, humorous, arrogant abrupt- 
ness, I observed Jim to be sizing hinl 
up, like a thing at once quaint and fa- 
miliar, and with a scrutiny that was 
both curious and knowing. 
" One word, dear boy," he said, turn- 
ing suddenly to me. And when he had 
drawn me on deck, "That man," says 
he, "will carry sail till your hair grows 
white; but never you let on, never 
breathe a word. I know his line : he'll 
die before he'll take ad vice; and if you 


get his back up, he'll run you right nn- 
der. I don't often jam in my ad vice, 
Loudon ; and when I do, it means I'm 
thoroughly posted." 
The little party in the cabin, so disas- 
trously begun, finished, under the mel- 
lowing influence of wine and woman, in 
excellent feeling and with some hilarity. 
l\Iamie, in a plush Gainsborough hat 
and a gown of wine-colored silk, sat, 
an apparent queen, among her rudo 
surrounding and companion,s. The 
dusky litter of the cabin set off her 
radiant trimneAs; tarry Johnson was a 
foil to her fair beauty; she glowed in 
that poor place, fair as a star; until 
even I, who was not usually of her ad- 
mirers, caught a spark of admiration; 
and even the captain, who was in no 
courtly humor, proposed that the sceno 
should be commemorated by my pencil. 
It was the last act of the evening. Hur- 
riedly as I went about my task, the half- 
hour had lengthened out to more than 
three before it was completed; l\Iamie 
in full value, the rest of the party fig- 
uring in outline only, and the artist him- 
self introduced in a back view, which 
was pronounced a likeness. But it was 
to l\Iamie that I devoted the best of my 
attention; and it was with her I made 
my chief success. 
" Oh !" she cried, "am I really like 
that? No wonder Jim " She 
paused. "\Vhy it's just as lovely as he's 
good!" she cried; an epigram which 
was appreciated, and repeated as wo 
made our salutations, find called out 
after the retreating couple as they 
passed away under the lamplight on 
the wharf. 
Thus it was that our farewells were 
smuggled through an ambuscade of 
laughter, and the parting over ere I 
knew it was begun. The figures van- 
ished, the steps died away along the 
silent city front; on board, the mon had 
returned to their labors, the captain to 
his solitary cigar; and after that long 
and complex day of business and emo- 
tion, I was at last alone and free. It 
was, perhaps, chiefly fatigue that made 
my beart so heavy. I leaned at least 
upon the house, and stared at the foggy 
heaven, or over the rail at the wavering 
reflection of the lamps, like a man that 
was quite done with hope and would 
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have 1\ elc()Jued tho asylum of the hrave. fer me to recogni c, a solitary figure 
And all at onc p , as I thuR stood, the '1tn.IHlin
 bJ the pilcs. 
(,ity of Pt'kin flnshetl into my miIHl, ()r Willi it rea.lly th(' eJ e, ",nd not 
racing her thirtf'en knots for }(onolulu, rather the heart, thnt idcntifÌc(l that 
with the hat('ù Trent - pcrha})s with shado\\ in the dusk, aIuong the Bllore- 
th(' mysterious Go(lde<1aal-on hoard; Hi<le llllups? I know not. It was Jim, 
and with the thought, tho hlooù leap('d at ka
t; Jim, come for a laHt look; nnù 
anù careered through all my bod)". It v.e had but tilile to wa\e a valedictory 
seemed no chase at all; it fleemcd we 
('sturo fUHI c:\.clulIlge a \\ordless cry. 
htHl no chance, as \'0 lay thf're hound ThiH wa!i our S('('OIHI parting, nwl our 
to iron })illal"S, an<l fooling 8."ßY the cu.pu'cities "ere !lOW reversed. It WWi 
preciouR momentH over tins of heans. mine to phl
' the ..\.rgonaut l to Bp..d 
"Let tllCm get there first! ,. ] thought. affairH, to plan find to ß('('omplihh-if 
"Let thcm! "
e can't be long behind." neeù were, at the pricp of life; it \\aH 
And from that moment, I date myself 8. his to sit at home, tû study the calen- 
man of a rounded e
p('rience: nothing dar, and to "nit. I l.new"'hesides an- 
had lacked hut this, that I should enter- other thing that gaYé mc joy. I kllf'w 
taill and welcome the grim thought of that ill)" friend had succeeded in my 
bloo(lslwd. e(1ucation; that thf romance of Lusi- 
It was long hefore the toil remitted ncss, if our fantastic pur('hasl meritf'd 
in the cabin, and it "as worth my while t}Je name, had at last 8tÏ1Ted my ùille- 
to get to bed; long after that, before tante nature; and, as "e swept under 
sleep favored me ; and Hen.rec a IllOrnent cluud)' 'fulllulpaiH, awl through the 
later (or 130 it seemed) when I was re- roaring narrO\\B of the huy, the Yanke' 
called to consciousness by bawling men blood sang in my yeins "ith Eluspense 
anfl the jar of straining llUwsers. and e:\.ultation. 
The schooner was cast off beforL I got Outside the heads, as if to meet IllY 
on deck. In the misty obscurity of the desire, we found it blo"ing fresh from 
first dawn, I saw the tug heading us the northeast. :Xo time had heen lost. 
with glowing fires and hlowing AUloke, 
'hfJ Aun "as not Jct up before tJ)f' tug 
awl heard her beat tJlf' roughened cast oft' the LuW'ser, ga\"e us a hlllute of 
waters of the bay. Reside us, on her three whistleH, and turned homeward 
Hoek of hins, thc'lightt.'d city towered toward th(' coast, "hich now hegan to 
up aud stood swolll'u in the raw fog. gleam along its margin "ith the earliest 
It wac; f:!trange to seu her hurn on thus rays of da
.. There was DO other ship 
wastefully, with half-quenched lumin- in ,'ie\\ when the Yoralt Creilla, l}ing 
aries, when the dawn was alre:ul,v grown o,er under all plain sail, began her long 
strong enough to show me, and to suf- and lonely vo
 age to the wreck. 
(To be continued ) 
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THE OCEAN STEAMSHIP AS A FREIGHT CARRIER. 


By John H. Gould. 


:KTERESTIXG as the 
ocean fleet is from the 
point of view of the pas- 
senger who crosses the 
seas on business or pleas- 
ure bent, the part that 
steamships play in the commerce of the 
world is even more worthy of considera- 
tion. There is a vast region between 
decks and down in the lower hold of 
which the ordinary traveller knows little. 
And :yet the ship's cargo brings to the 
owners a large portion of their reve- 
nue, and makes possible the magnificent 
steamships of to-day. 
Theloe are $500,000,000 invested in 
ocean-going steamships sailing from the 
port of New York alone! The figures 
are appalling, JTet they are a conser- 
vative estimate of the wealth intrusted 
to the mercies of the ocean. There are 
twenty-nine reglùar lines of steamships 
running between :K ew York and Eu- 
ropean ports. Of these, eight lines run 
express steamships, and twenty - three 
lines carry passengers and freight. The 
other six lines transport freight only, 
and there are still other lines running 
to the 'Yest Indies, Central and South 
America, and our own Atlantic coast 
and Gulf ports. 
Seven steamship companies - the 
'Yhite Star, Inman, Cunard, North 
German Lloyd, Hamburg - American, 
Guion, and the French line-have the 
record-breakers. 
The Teutonic and the Majestic of the 
"fiite Star line, and the new French 
liner La Touraine, are said to have cost 
$2,000,000 each. The City of Paris 
and the City of New York, of the Inman 
line, and the new Hamburg - American 
steamship Fürst Bismarck are supposed 
to have cost considerably over $1,500,000 
each. 
The 'Yhite Star line steamships :\Ia- 
jestic and Teutonic each carry, in ad- 
dition to their 1,500 passengers, some 
2,500 tons of freight. This line has in 
all ten steamships-six devoted to pas- 


sengers and freight, and four to freight 
exclusively. 
The Inman line steamships City of 
Paris and City of New York carry 1,200 
passengers each, anù still have room for 
2,700 tons of freight. 
The Cunarders Etruria and U III bria 
have each accommodations for about 
1,600 passengers, and also take about 
800 tons of freight. 
The North German Lloyd line has 
twelve express steamships in the ser- 
vicp, with an average passenger capacity 
of 1,150 for all classes. The freight 
capacity varies from 2,000 to 2,500 tons; 
the line has three sailing days each 
week. There are nine other steam- 
ships of the line sailing between this 
port, Baltimore, and Europe, making 
the total number of their vessels twenty- 
one. In October of the presen t year 
the line inaugurated a l\Iediterranean 
service. At all times there are eight 
of the express steamships belonging to 
this line at sea, and two are in port at 
N ew York and two in the European 
port. 
The Hamburg-American Packet Com- 
pany has four express steamships, form- 
ing a weekly service from New York, 
and which is almost entirely devoted 
to the passenger business. 'l'hese ves- 
sels each accommodate about 1,250 
passengers of all classes. They have 
a small freight capacity - from about 
600 to 700 tons of light cargo being 
the limit. No perishable goods are 
taken. 
The Guion line steamships Alaska 
and Arizona have passenger accommo- 
dations for 1,300 and 1,100, respectively, 
and their freight capacity is about 2,000 
tons. 
The Compagnie Générale Transatlan- 
tique, or, as it is more frequently called, 
the French line, has six express steam- 
ships, with a freight capacity of 2,500 
tons each, as well as accommodations 
for about 1,000 passengers. 
The Wilson line, with its thirty 
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8tenmHbips, is ono of the greatest 
frf'ight earrif'rH in the worlt!. 'fhere 
are four diHtiuct lÏ1}('
 from 
f'W York, 
one nmning to Hull,ono to ..\lltwcrp, 
one to Newcastle, and one to 1Jon- 
dOll. The latter is kIlo" n as the \\"il- 
f;on- Hill lillf'. The Atlllllti(' flcpt, th- 
ing the "ïl
on !lag, has 114,000 gI.o
s 
tonnng-e. Somo of the steamships of 
this line have passcnger fiC('OUllllo<ln- 
tions, hut the eompany confincH itself 
almost c
clusively to the carr
 ing of 
freigLt. 
The number and gross tonnage of 
steamships of the different lilles are 
shown in the following tahle, the tonnage 
being frOlIl "Lloyd'H Register: " 


r1"tlli.'mtl/llltit' Lilies. 


T..iuel'. 


I 
: Numbcr I Total 
of 
tcam- Urol's 
I f'hipt>. I Tonnn"c. 


'Wih
o
 ...... .. . . . . . . . . . . . . .1 
North Gt.'rman Lloyd (l
 di- I 
reet and U calling at lla.1ti- 
H

b
?rg
Ä-
;;i


. ëi

il
d
! 
mg Ba.ltlC hne).. ...... ... 
Anchor (inc::lnding )Ieditcrra-I 
ncan servIce) . . . . . . . . . . ' . . . 
1\ctherlands (
I direct and 4 
calling at Baltimore) .. ... 
N a.tional. . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . I 

umner . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. I 
White Star. 0 . . ., ., . . o. 0 . 00 . . 
J<'lorio. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .1 
Rcd :--tar. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .1 
J<'abrc .............. ... . . . . . 
Mediterrancan d:: New York 
S. H ...... .... ............1 
Illlnan . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Cunard . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
:French .. ... . . .. .. ., . . . . .. . ., 
Al1an. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Liverpool, 
razild; Ri\ er Pla.t.Pi 
-Atlantic scn ICC......... 
Guion .. . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . .1 
BriBtol City. . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . .1 
Beaver,during \\ inter months. 
Arro\v. .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . , 
'l'hingvalla. . . .. . . . . . . ... ..../ 
Union (Slomd.n's) . . . . . .. .... I 
:\lal'8cilleø. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . I 
<:reat Wcstern S. 
. Co..... ,I 
I 
ordcaux . . . . . . . . _ . . . . . . . . . . I 
White Cross. . . . . . . . . .. . . .. . .1 
I..inha <1(' TV aror
s Portuguezes, 
Imnù"1.r ::'\;avlgatlOn ('0....... 


30 


114,000 


21 


111, :;s,") 


IH 


fì
!,5S!) 


15 


G:;.O
3 


1
 
I
 
12 
10 
9 
,.. 
. 
7 


4;;,
n -t 
54,Of;'! 
4:! SOO 
5< Hi
 
'N r-,(l0 

3:
1.-)! I 
2;
,(iUO 


,.. 
. 
6 
6 
6 
Ii 


15,000 
4I,:!'j(i 
40,:!;-,:; 
4ß, 
I?'j 
2;
J ';":;8 


6 
5 
!'í 
5 
5 


12,000 


,lj51 
24,000 
17,500 
1 :
, 000 
11 , OS:) 
11,';'::;0 
1
, 000 
10,000 
fI,ooO 
5,ICg 
3,777 
2,"!I:
 


4 
4 
4 
4 
3 


:! 
2 


This list giyes only the }Oegular lines 
f'ngngpù in the íreig-ht and }>asseng{>r 
husincss, LeHillf'H whieh there are Uw 
b,nk steamships. the tramp fit en.m ships, 
and n. large numher of YéSSe18 which 


cnll for on1ûrs from other }>orts, as 'H.11 
as steamships "hich are chartered for 
Hpeci'll frf'ights. 


r"/Ltra!. ({wi S 'lilL _ll11erit'ILll J 1rest Imlúln, aUll 
utlt r J imsj1"o11L 
,. lC rnrk. 


I 
uDlber I Total 
Lincs. of HtclllU- l:il'Ot!8 
..hll)!!. Tonna reo 
AU........ . ..... " ........ .
 --;:;-1 :!"
.()OO 
Booth's... ........ .... In 14,000 
Hcrl ('ross . . . . .. . .. . .. . . .. .. . . 10 Ifj,:!
:; 
X cw York J. CuLd. Ma.il S.I'. ('0, 
J 2."),.;00 
H.cd .. j)" ...... ....... _ ... Ii 11,0'20 
Quchec S. 
. ('0....... ........ Ii \
,\I
4 
H.o\"d.l Dutch WChtllldia.n :\IaiL fi 10,1;
j 
UnitC'd Htatcs at Brazil :--. :-;, Co. !) 16,400 
Compa.ÌÜa 'l'ran"atlantica.. .... r, 10,I-o'if; 
..
 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . :; 12,500 
Union (Sloman's) .... '" ... .. 8,000 
Clyde (West !ruli:lIl)...... ... 4- 6,1;00 
\V ay<lcll's ............ .. . . .. . . .. 4,M)() 
'l'rinidad . . . . . . . .. . . . . . , . . _ . _ . .. 4, OlIO 
Atlantic &: Pacific 
. 
. Co. ... .. 9,!t04 
Pacific :\Iail.. . . . . . .. .. . .. . . . . . 3 
,bOO 
\V e88cll's . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . D 4.500 
Livcrpool Brazil &: Hivcr PJatt'* 
 7 500 
Hondura
.\: Ccntral Ameriean. 2 3:000 
Anchor (West Indian Hcr\"ice).. 2 2,(Jj7 

Ia.ryland .... ............ .. . . 2 6,000 
Sew York J:: Porto Rico
. 
. Co. 
 2,000 


Besides the regular lines there is 0. 
hig fleet of tramp steamships. During 
the fiscal 
 
ar ending JUllP 30, lö!J1, 13ö 
of these steanlships, with 102,85G net 
registered tonnnge, entered at tbe port 
of Xe" York. This did not iuclude the 
tramps who found tbeir wa
' here from 
'Yest Indian and South American ports, 
or our own domestic ports, or wbo may 
have driftcd in from proyincial ports. 
,rany foreign tramps find their" a
 to 
t his port ill lmllast, seeking cargo, or 
for orderA. 
.Aside frOIll all t11ese lines to foreig1l 
ports, there are our coastwise ..,team- 
:.;Lips, operated 1))' a dozen or more 
lines, prominent among them being the 


· There art' @('veral other tllIt'''. hke the Liverpool, Bra- 
?i1 & River Plate. and .John N orton'
 Son, "hleh oflnally 

nd out from four 
tcamflhlp!! a yt'sr to OliO a month. 
hut "hich are doIn
 very little jUl'l now. owmg to the 
di@orgsnizt'd conditlOlI of trarlc In thl' Uiver Plate TC/:.rion. 
Ueriprocity "ith BrazilIt'I counted npon to incJ"('8K" tht'lr 
tradc. 
Thcre Is one line of @teamp.hfpe from XC\\ York dll't"ct 
to Indian. <:hIncfIe. Rorl .JapaneN.! 
)rt!! bv \\ay of tht. 

f('ditcrrnn(,Rn &a and th(' 
nez (anal. 1t ill op<'rau-d 
by Eduard Perry & ('0., and ('.&fie oil forms the bnlk of 
the trade. About one 
ept\el a month Is 8ent out, and 
tlIit'l '('fIt'lel hM a tonnage of abont 8.0011 
fI. 
Carter. lIa" lev & Co.. and Carter. 
Iacv at Co., have bad 
dllrin
 the 1'lU't .year about jð @teaJll
hjl)" ('onflI
ed to 
Uwm frum China and .Japan. the tonnage of "hlch \t'&8 
about r.o.ooo 
1'Ol'tI. Inward thet!e V('f;fI('l!! are tea-Iadt'n. 
but on tht> n'tum trip th('y arc l1!'UAlIy cbartend hv other 
tlnnfl for 
t'lleral car
o. 
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Old Dominion, the Savannah, the Clyde, 
the :\Iallory, the Cromwell, the l\Iorgan, 
the New York Steamship Company, and 
the Red Cross lines. 
The ocean steamship lines require an 
auxiliary fleet of harbor vessels as ten- 
ders to 
 them. Of these, the Inost nu- 
merous are the tow-boats, or tugs, as 
they are popularly called. There are 
375 tow-boats registered at New York, 
but fully 400 float on the waters in the 
vicinity of the city. About 50 tow- 
boats have a gross tonnage of over 100 
tons. Among the largest are the Am- 
boy, of 272 tons, and the Lucken- 
back, an ocean tug, of 255 tons. Still 
larger than these are the Vanderbilt 
and Oswego, the side-wheelers which 
pull the long strings of canal-boats up 
and down the Hudson. The tow-boats 
are fitted with powerful engines, and the 
facility with 'which one little tug will 
pull a ship many times her size, or a 
dozen canal-boats, is a marvel to the 
visitor from inland districts. The most 
powerful of these tugs have engines of 
900 indicated horse-power, and of the 
type known as the fore-and-aft, or tan- 
dem. Two of these harbor tugs, the 
Amboy and the Raritan, both belonging 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
have been operated with twin screws 
for twenty years at least. 
Less than hventy - five per cent. of 
the freight trade of the country is car- 
ried on by ships flying the Stars and 
Stripes. During the calendar year of 
1890,33,359 vessels engaged in foreign 
trade entered at the ports of the United 
States. Their total tonnage was 18,510,- 
374. American vessels, to the number 
of 11,033, carried 4,334,774 tons of the 
total amount, and foreign ships handled 
14,175,600 tons. The merchant marine 
of the United States has a total tonnage 
of 1,424:,497. The coastwise fleet has 
an aggregate tonnage of 3,409,435 ; the 
foreign trade, 928,062 ; and vessels reg- 
istering 87,000 tons are engaged in the 
cod and whale fisheries. The vessels be- 
longing to the port of New York in 1890 
were 1,976 sailing vessels, of 409,468 
tons; 1,032 steam vessels, of 374,673 
tons; 230 canal boats, of 23,709 tons; 
and 671 barges, of 143,540 tons. 
The volume of the ocean freight is 
enormous. Some idea of it can be 


gathered from the statistics of imports 
and exports issued by the United States 
Goyernment. Of cotton alone, the vast 
quantity of 2,907
308,OOO pounds was 
shipped from American ports dcring the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1891. This 
is the largest quantity of cotton sent 
out of the country in anJT one year. 
The value of the cotton exported was 
8290,708,898, which is nearly half the 
value of the sum total of the four leading 
agricultural products. This amounted 
to $588,251,912. Next to cotton the 
most important agricultural products 
expol'ted were breadstuffs, including 
grain, which were valued at $127,668,- 
092. Provisions, including meats and 
dairy products, amounted to $31,696,- 
234. It is worth noting that the total 
value of the exports of these five lead- 
ing products was $15,263,951 in excess 
of the same products in the previous 
year. The total value of exports and 
imports of merchandise during the last 
fiscal year was $1,729,330,896, an in- 
crease of $82,191,803 over the pre- 
vious year, and of $241,797,869 since 
1889. The foreign commerce of the 
United States for the last year was the 
largest in the history of the country. 
The movement of the vast quantities 
of agricultural products and manufact- 
ured goods kept the ocean fleet busy. 
Forty per cent. of the total export trade 
of the United States goes from the 
port of New York. During 1890 the ex- 
port business from the five principal 
ports was as follows: :K ew York, 
$370,322,430; New Orleans, $107,300,- 
637; Baltimore, $73,967,796; Boston, 
$70,364,955; and Philadelphia, $37,241,- 
645. Thp total from all ports was 
$881,076,017. The imports in 1890 
amounted to a total of $823,286,735, 
out of which New York received $527,- 
497,196, considerably over one-half. It 
might be noted in passing, that of the 
total amount of customs duties collect- 
ed by the Government in 1890, 67.17 
per dent. came frmll New York. 
Time is a great factor in ocean 
freight transportation, as well as in the 
passenger business. In the old days 
when the clipper ship was considered a 
perfect type of ocean travel, twenty 
days was a quick passage between New 
York and Liverpool, and ,,,hen the Rpcl 
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Jaeket walle her famous trip in 1:
 days. 
1 hour, and 
.) minutes. the feat created 
a
 much exeitement as the hreaking of 
a record hy au oceau gn'yhound does 
iu theHe da
-s of marine triumphs. TIH' 
trip ,vas made in lö.),!, and was an east- 
ward one, tlu' Hailer logging a.017 miles 
from 
andy Hook to Liyerpool. In the 
follo\\ ing year the dipper ship :Uar,y 
'YI1itredge rau from Baltimore to 
Liyerpool in 13 days and 7 hours; Hhe 
travelled 3,400 miles. Another remark- 
able trip was nlade by the Dreadnaught 
in 1860. She Righted the Irish coaHt ill 
9 days awl 17 hours after leaving Xew 
York; but it took bel' three days longer 
to reach Li,-erpool. _In iustance sho\\- 
ing the R'l.iling quality of the old clipper 
sbips occurred Î:!1 1HG4. The ...\.delaide, 
of tbe "
illiall1s l
 Guion line, while 
on her way down Sew York Bay, was 
pa:-ised by" the ste:ullship Sidon, 
f the 
Cunard line; but the Adelaide arriyed 
in the )Iersey before the Sidon, lmying 
made the passage in 12 days and S 
hours. 
The clipper ship was the ocean grey- 
hound of the Fifties. Her lines were 
those of a racer, her towering masts aud 
broad expansE" of cauyas ga,-e her the 
benefit of eyery breeze. 
he carried 
only the better" class of freight in ad- 


For a time the Railing' v(,sH{,I
 }u,'ld 
their own as freight carriers. lmt tlu' 
illlprOyellleuts in Hteawships of reC('l1 t 
\"ean.; have rohhed tlH'lll of t}l( hulk of 
their trade. They still hold their 0\\ n 
for long :-,eë.l voyàges. There is a liwit 
to the URe of bteaw, awl it is retlc!u'<<l 
when the t1Ü;tance to l)e trasdle(l llIa1
('s 
the cost of coal awl the space it o(',:u- 
pies greater than the value of the cargo 
will ,,-arnmt. 'Cntil Home Hew motive 
power replaces steam, or steaH! is pro- 
duced hy the use of petroleum or otlll'l' 
conC'entrated fuel, the clipper ship still 
1m;>; an occupation, and the hearts of all 
old-time skippers will be ght<ldened hy 
the sight of her white wings upon the 
seas. 
In IH30 a 1.400-ton Hailing ye<;;sel was 
eonsidered a big ship, hut some of the 
new British four-masted steel ships 
sailing between Europe aud Åmeriea 
carry from 5,00U to G,OOO tow; of cargo. 


GTeat as have heen the changes in ocean 
tTansportation, still greater (:hanges are 
pending. The transatlantic business 
8ho'ws the most lllarked chauges. From 
the old time packetship to the early 
type of steamship was but the first step. 
Faster Yesseh; Viere built, and the space 
deyotecl to cargo was encroached upon 
bJ enormous engines aucl boil- 
ers, b
y hig coal hunkers, and hy 
large saloons and an iucreased 
number of state - rooms. The 
hulls changed from the hulgin
 
sides of the first t:'pes to the 
narrow, racing pattern of to-(la
'. 
Speed and the arraugell1ents for 
the comfort of a large list of 
passengers robbed the yessels 
of their freight capacity, and 
now the freight of an oceau 
greyhound is a seeondary con- 
sideration. This necessitated 
the creation of a distinct class, 
known flR the freighter. 
The first railway cars hayiug 
compartllleuts for passenger
, 
hag gag e, an d f l' e i g h t were 
changed to e x pre s s t r a i 11 S , 

 here speed anù comfort are the first 
considpratiolls, and freight trains, where 
('arryillg capacity is the main object. 
In ju:-;t the I:mme Ulanner, and for the 
BaIue reasons, the ocettu traffic is under- 
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The Specie-room of a Passenger Steamer, 


dition to her p:ts
engers, and it was not 
until some time after stemllships had 
become an estahlishec1 fact that the pas- 
sengers ahandoneù the clippers to the 
freight traffic. 
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Loadinir Grain from a Float.n&, Elevator, 


l
oiBg- ('h'l1lg
's. Tll(' cla \" ('a1l1lOt h(' far 
clist
mt wlu.n the P:lSS(:llg'cr t-;hips win 
t tk(' only passellgers, mails, 
pl'('ie. and 
('\.IIl'('SS l':u'kag-es. 'I'll(' hest-infol"Ulf'cl 
ll
uti('al men to - <la,' cl(.('lan' that the 
progTess of tlJe last' th e 'ears, l"(.mark- 
a1>l(' as it has IJf'l'll. is lJut n ('ir('I1IIl- 
Shlll'P ('ol1lpal"ed \' ith thp possihilitie
 
of the future. 
The Ot'(':lll greyhouIHl is simply au 


f'''\:pOlH'llt of the tiUH'S. \\"hat tll(' 
lil11ih'(l C\.}Il'('SS hnins an' 011 In 11< 1. tll(' 
rac 'I' is upon tlw sea-tlw .. _\tlalltic 
Limit(,cl:' E\.IH_'IIS(. is IW ohj{'('t. Thp 
fash'r th(" ship. the g-n.ah.r thc rush for 
l':u;sng-e in her. 
he is, of cour::,f'. n. 
tloatillg' pa.la.,'e of mng-uiti(,(,ll(,(" hut 
sp(.pd is tilt. IJlain ohjed. awl sp(,(.d i
 
at tÍlm's as importaut for ('ertain dassps 
of freig-ht us it is for paSSl'n

(>rs. ThE" 
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THE OCEA.V STFAA1SHIP AS A FRFICHT CARRIER, 
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Loading a Tank Steamer with Oal. by Force Pumps, 


hue and ('ry tha.t :-;t('a1Hship <.'()Jllpanie
 
are cudangering the lives of tlwir pas- 
sengers hy oeean ra('ing is poillted ill 
the wrong dirediol1. It is th.
 puhlie 
,,110 are tu blame, if ùl:ulle it i
 to tlnlli- 
hilate time awl space hy the geuius of 
JWlll. The owners of tht,sf' \"t'ssels spew 1 
millions to huilcl Hhips, awl then risk 
both their capital invested, and the re- 
putation of their line for safet
-. in onlcl' 
to satisfy their patrol1s. People of t hp 
nineteenth centur.v-Amerieans in p
Lr- 
ticnlar--are ill a hurr.r, awl never ::;top 
to ('onsiller tllC ('HOrlllOUS ("peus('. tlH' 
immense consumption of ('oal, the fear- 
ful awl terrihle strain 011 the firemeu 
amI coal-pa

('rs <.1own in the ho,\"(.l..; of 
tlu. gn.at '"esse!. En'l'
,thillg' is doue 
with It rush. Lightning express trains 
R('ross ('outillellts awl rac('rs UPOll the 
oceaus are lu'('('s..;itit's of the (lay. 
TIH' love of reeord-bre:
kill
 i
 uni- 
yers3.l. The pl'rfor1l1ance of the "Iaj{'
- 
til' on \Ug"ust :>th thrill('(l tllP l)('ople of 
ever.," nation. Ht-r triumph of ('ro
sil1g 
tl1(' .\.tlallti,' ill :, dav
. IS hours, and H 
miuutf's wa
 ('('hoe;l rouwl th(' WOrlll. 
Hanllv h:\\l tlw eeh()('s di(,ll out when 
her si
tt'r ship-h' in in size and typc- 
the Teutollil', l'allll' into XC\\ York har- 
hor with n hetter recurd still. It was .) 


da ys, In hours. and :n millutc::;. awl the 
Te"l1tonic wm; cro" ned "Queen of the 


Sea
. " 


But for how long? 
The Cih- of Paris lwltl her record for 
upwanl of two 
-ears; the Etruria nnd 
tlH' L11) hria ('aeh was the cr:u'k rac(-r for 
a year; hut the )[ajlstie only hehl the 
co\"(-te(l plaee at the Iwall of the .\.tlan- 
tic> tl('pt for ju
t t\\ 0 weeks. 
.\t the rat(' of increase. of speed Hince 
] HðU. "hen the .\.rizona wa
 ehalllpion, 
with 11 reconl of 7 days, :; hours, awl 8 
1llillut('
, we :-;houl(l h:n c a fh e-tlay ship 
hefore many years. and }>erhap
 eYf'ntu- 
all
r a four-day ship. \.t a 2.)-knot gait 
a 
t('amship woulll cross from Daunt's 
Hoek to Sawh' Hook ill -! aays and 1.3 
honrs. The 
reutùnic a' crag.ed :!O.:J4a 
knots pt.r hour for the ('utire trip. nnd 
on a 2-t-hour I'UIl sIlt' an-ragea o"er 21 
kllot
 }>pr hour. 
rIhe SlH"C('SS of tho "-hite- f,tar ships 
is houllll to Imve a markc(l ('1'f(,'l't upon 
the fnture uf UceaIl 1121' igation. The 
Cunanl Compan.'" hacl already <.'ontract- 
('( l for tlw l'onstrl1dion of two 
t(,Hlll- 
fihips whil'll are pro11list'd to O:lÍl
u any 
of the In. '
cnt grcyhoumls ; and rumor 
has it that the TllIllfill line is nhol1t to 
lultl t\\Ù liew vl'
:-;('b to it:; tied, the 
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THE OCPA.V STE -l.\1SIIIP AS A FN.FIGI-IT CAN.N.IEN.. (jl):
 


plans of whi('h are uow pn'l':u'(.(l, ancl it 
is ('\.p(.(.t("l that tlH'S(' lU'W t-;bips will 
o 
h Ofl(> hett('r." 
houl(l this prolllÜ-e I. 
fllltillell, therc' is little' clouht hut that 
Enrol" ails who visit Chieag-o'H ColmJl- 
hian Fair in It)
}:J may cro
s tbe .\tlantie 
in ti,e dan;, or ("PH ips!i. 
The fl:('i,,"JIt ('up:u'ih' of tll( O('(,aJl 
greyhoulHl.llOwe, cr, is 
 small eompan
(l 
with her r-.ro"'s tun nagf'. The ('ngÏIH's, 
hoih'r, an(l eo:tl 1H1ukt'rs, awl tIu' Rpa('C 
cleyot f'el to l'a.-;
'i('llger:-l, l('a '"C 1 HI t little 
room for gClleral cargo. Thn
 the gross 
t()nlla
e of the Tf'l1toui(' is H,lìHlì, aUll L('r 
11('t tOlll11lgC 1.
-t t, (,ollsicl(.rahly less thall 
half; while the Cune, ft frei
ht hoat of 
the !-'il1lle line. "itL a gro
s tonnage of 
4,fJ:J!}, has a net tonna
e of 3,0;):). The 
fast steamships tIu'reforc C'ol1stitut(. the' 
OCean c\.pr('ss. They ('Ill'ry the llH1.ils, 
specie, awl freights of a p('risLahle llat- 
urf', lil\.(' meats allll IH'o,'isio11s, or of a 
character that requin.s speedy eldin.ry. 
The mail is plac'pcl ill a capaeions COIll- 
1'artl11('11t ahout .')0 feet lon
, 1.) feet 
wille, Hwl 7 feet lJig-h. It is loeatplI on 
tbe lower orIop del'k, forward of tJlC' 
foreLat<'h, and is eal'ahle of hohling' 
ahollt 1,000 hags of UIail. Th(' hag's for 
the different countri(.s arc 
cparate(l in 
trallsit, and on arrinl.l at QU('('H:.,town 
the mails are lalHle(l, 1)l'oyic1ecl there is 
tiuu' to ('a1:.:h the I2.:W ..\.:\1. 
p('(>ial train, 
whieh is 1ll.tde up to connect \\ ith tlw 
lllail- hout leaving- I\.ingstowll carl,'" thè 
t-;fUllC mornillg for Holylw:lll. Shouhl 
this ('Olllle('tion he lllissc(1. ouh" the Irish 
ulHl Sf'ob'L mails are Imhlec1 
t (,ueeII
- 
to\\"Il. The other mails are lautll'(l at 
LiH'rpool. 
To the Rteamship Tra, e helongs the 
honor of huyillg' l'arriecl the lar
('st 
EUrOpf'fUl m:âl cn'r shil'l'('<l from the 
port of X ew York, h('ing ] .I10
 hag:.;, ill 
Ðpct'llI1wr, ] HS!). Tht", largpst Europ
an 
wail e,'cr rf'('ei,"c(l at tIle port of Xew 
\ ork \\":1.:-1 1.()(j2 hags, hrought hy the 
Spl'\"ia. last Dl'cem her. 
TLe RYStCIll of sortillg the mail!'; 011 
h,)ar,l ship, whi('h was l'('('(.ntly iWl11gu- 
J'atpd hy the euitf>d 
tat(.s awl Ger- 
JUan g'()
"ernlllents i
 a SlH'I'e:-.S. It is ill 
oppratiou on ei
ht v('ss('l
 of the Xorth 
Gerlllall Llonl line lliHI the four ('\.- 
In'('ss ship
 òf tile H:lluhurg- \lllCri('un 
lirw. Thi
 system is t('rl1l('ll the "sea 
post-offil'e,u iUlll is Himilar to a post- 


of}ic'(' on lal1(1. Thp hpn(.
 re(Jl1ir('cl Oil 
1wanl Hhip for flu. manipulatiol1 of the 
mails is {'(l'w.l to ahout three or four 
statp-rOO1ll!i. 1-'01' ca(.h V('Sfo:l.I tllP l'nitt'(l 
Stat('s pr()\ i(l(.s OIl<' ot1i('iaI.lln<1 Geru1Ullv 
fmpplies auother. 'flU' latt('r Im
 au Il
- 
Histall 1. 
\11 dishllr....pIIJ('uts fin m:ul(. at pn''i- 
('nt hy thp (;('l"JII:m (;o\"('r1l1I1ellt, hut 
at the ('ud of the y('ar tJu' t\\ 0 :.{O\ (:r11- 
meuts (li\i,Ip th(. p\.pellHPs. OIl the f'3,'jt- 
('111 trip alllllails, ('
('
'l,t the. 11("\ spa}Jel' 
mail, arc I:LlHh'(l at HoutluulIptou. Only 
the (
erman mail, 1t-l1el that for ('01111- 
trics h('\"()lHl Ch rllHlll", is sortc(l. TL. 
.!3riti....h 'wail is put a
IIO}"(' 11l1sort('II, ill 
the hillue manuer that it is on the Brit- 
ish st(.:tmship lines. The sortiug of the 
Illail Iluring tlre passag(' cllahl(.s the 
pa('kages for e:L(.h eountry to he for- 
warc1eel clired frum the l1earebt lalldin
- 
poiut to th(.ir ultimate.. (l('stiIlfitioll \\ith- 
out ,Iday. 'I'll(' Haying of time ut X(.w 
York Cib' alollc is from -1 to (j hours, 
amI for i)ittsbur
 amI for point'" ,\ h.,t 
amI south of that pla('e, "heI'( an im- 
mediate 1'('1'1.'" is l'('(Juirecl, a t:;a,"ing- of 
froUl 2-1. to 4t; hours is effected. The 
,Ia '" l'allBot hp far c1istaut Wh('ll aU for- 
eig'n malls will ht. sortf'( I at sea; t hc H.' b- 
tem ilHl"ecl Im:i lu.t'n in opt'ration fur 
m:UlY -,"('ars 011 the' P. \.\ O. Hhips sailill
 
to I1lIlia aIlll Australia. 
III these clays of h('a\"
. golc1 shipmeuts. 
the spccie - l'oom 011 thè 8teams11ip is 
a \"('ry importaut ill
titlltioll. It i
 10- 
eaÌ<,(1 in an ollt-of-the-\\a
' placc filuic1- 
ship
, undf'r the salooll. l'ew of the 
paSs('ngf'l's know of it!i e\.ish>11l'e, or of 
tlH' valuahlp trt'asllre that is l'nrried 
aeross the (wean with thl'lll. The room 
yari(os slightly OIl ditIel'eut shil':--, IJut 
i!i usually ahout If) f('d Iou;!, hy 10 f('d 
\\ ic1e. awl H feet high. It is l'onstrlldul 
of stC'cl platt's OUl'-(Jnnrter of an illl'h 
thi('k. aud stroll
ly riH.t('cl togt'tla'r. 
TIU' tloor, the e
.iling-, [111<1 thc ,\alls arc 
all of ...it.d plah's, Till rp is Il h('Il"Y (1001', 
also UHtclf' of ...h.('I. It is IH'o\-icl(.,I ,\ ith 
two English .. ('ll1lhh" lc)('ks. a. yari(.ty 
of eOJ1lhiuution lurk tLat is said to he 
hurglar proof. The 
ohl unel ...ih ('r i:'9 
usually ill hal's. hut o('l'a:-.iollalh" a 
<juantity of l'oin ill hags i:'l :-:hipÌle(l. 
This \\"11..':1 thl' (.aSè whe'n the h{.nvy 
hip- 
m('llts of gold \\ e'rp mn(h 1a:-.t "'prill
. 
The :\[ajl.stie i
 ('re(lithl "ith earr
-illg 
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THE OCEAN STEAMSHIP AS A FREIGHT CARRIER. 605 


the largest quantity, her strong box 
havin
 $4,500,000 intrusted to it for 
safe keeping. 
The fast sÌ('amships Ilre provided with 
enormous refrigerators for carrying 
dre:-i::icd beef and mutton. The tCIn})er- 
ature is kept at about 30 degrees. 
1.'ruitH, vegetahles, hutter, cheese, and 
bacon are shipped in large quantities in 
summer, and apples, oranges, oysters, 
and hops are spnt over in the winter. 
Space is always reserved for the various 
European express companies. 
N ext to the ocean greyhound comes a 
clasH of steamships requiring from 7 to 
8 days to crOS8 the Atlantic, and having 
accommodation for fl'om BOO to 1,000 
passengf'rs of all clasHes, Rnd from 2,000 
to 5,000 tons of freight. Both passenger 
and freight rates are slightly less than 
on the greyhounds, a prefer
nce being 
given to the latter at certain times, RC- 
cording to the condition of the market. 
The slower ships are patronized by peo- 
ple to whom the saving of a few dollars 
is an object, and by some who enjoy the 
ocean trip too much to be in a hurry 
about landing, and by others who imag- 
ine all sorts of dreadful things are going 
to happen to the racers. The claRs of 
freight carried varies but little from the 
faster ships, except that the mails, specie, 
and express goods are usually lacking-. 
Cotton, tobacco, and. merchandise, includ- 
ing manufactured goods and machinery, 
form the bulk of the general cargo. 
The ne,-t grade of steamship is the new 
type, called the freighter. It is the re- 
suit of the tendency to build express 
ships, and its ohject is to accoUlUlodate 
the freight which is crowded out by the 
speed requirements. These ships com- 
bine enormous freight capacity with a 
high rate of speed and minimulll coal 
consumption. They have reduced the 
time of freighters between New York 
and Liverpool from 16 to 10 days with- 
out materially increasing the rate of 
freight. They carry heavy goods of all 
kinds to the amount of 5,000 tons, and 
froUl <<>00 to 
OO head of cattlc. To this 
clas
 helong the four new 'Vhite 
to.r 
ships, the Tauric, the Nomadic-both of 
which have twin f;crews-the Uunic, and 
the Cufic; also the Europe and A.Illerica, 
of the K ationalline. 
The :x omadic has the record of car- 
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rying the largest alllount of freight in 
one trip. In .\.ugust of this )'car she 
carried !),:;
n tons, in('lu(ling coailleccs- 
sary for the \oJagp. The Amcrica, of 
the 1\ational line, left the port of Scw 
York, ::\Iarch 17th of thc present ,year, 
"ith H,577 tons, iuclu<1illg her coal, 
which was the largest cargo on record 
at that time, and until surpasðcd by the 
NOllHulic. The EnghtD(l, also of the 
National line, carried I,O
2 head of 
cattle frOIIl this port on Septemher IH, 
1889. This is the largest cargo of cattl
 
e\'er carricd boY any Hhip. 
Just pre' ious to the heavy duty on 
tin-plate going into effect on July 1st, 
the Cufic brought the largest cargo of 
tin-plate on record, being 7G,52!) boxes. 
.i type of ship which was at one time 
considered a first-claRs }>assenger vessel 
has becn gradually forced from the tradf' 
by fastcr ships more lu:\.uriously fitted, 
and is now engaged in carrying" general 
freight. To thÏl.; class belong the entire 
fleet of the Xationalline, some of which, 
like the 
pain, were at one time favorite 
passenger boats. 
Another class of freight steamship is 
that wanderer of the seas, the" tramp." 
Belonging to no regular line, identified 
with no particular class of cargo, ha\ing 
no regularity as to time of dcparture or 
ports of destination, and with a hold 
that takes an
 thing from cotton to gu- 
ano, from guano to hallana
, awl from 
hananas to petrolcum, this nomad of the 
deep is a peculiar institution. 
'Vhat more appropriate name than 
" tramp ., can JOU suggest? 

he is often a ship of considemble 
size, and is usually chartered for cargoes 
of a heavy charader, hut "ill take any- 
thing that ofrer
. She usually has ('11- 
gincH of low power, awl her coal eon- 
Rumption is small. She require:i from 
15 to 20 danl to cross the \tIantic. 
\Yithin the last few months lUen "ho 
go down to the sea in ships have been 
startled by seeing something new. .\ 
type of vessel of which m Hch is promised, 
even to a revolution of the entire oCt'an 
freight business of the world. has suc- 
cessfully made thC' trip fro1ll the hea<1 of 
Lake 
uperior to Livel1)(i)ol, and haq re- 
turned to thiR count!"\'. She is the 
" whnleback," ClmrlC's ". 'Vetmore. 
Built at 'Y est 
uperior, )Iich., this 
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original cI'aft, having more the apppar- 
ance of a large barge than an oceaL. 
steamship, has taken t;7,000 bushels of 
grain, from the heart of the grain-pI'o- 
ducing region, through the lakes and 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence HiveI', to 
the ocean and across to Liverpool. 
The vessel is shaped like a huge 
cigar, pointed at both ends; her deck 
is aTched and without any obstructions, 
save for a small turret forward and a 
deck-house aft. The latter contains the 
cabin, wheelhouse, and quarters for the 
captain, officers, and engineers. 
An illustration of this novel vessel is 
shown on page 597. 
,\Yhen loaded, the hatches, which are 
huge iron plates, are bolted down and 
form a smooth deck surface, over which 
the waves have full play, saving Jack Tar 
the trouble of using the holy-stone or 
swab. The crew is quartered in the 
turret forward. The machinery, which 
is located directly aft, consists of a com- 
pound engine of 800 horse-power, with 
a 26-inch high-pressure cylinder. 
The hull is made of steel, and is 265 
feet in length, 38 feet in breadth, and 
the depth of hold is 24 feet. Four 
feet above the keel is an inner skin for 
additional safety, and between this skin 
and the hull are nine compartments, 
which are buoyant air-chambers when 
the ship is loaded, and serve to hold 
water ballast when she has a light cargo. 
A I'ailing made of wire rope Bxtends the 
length of the hull on each side, and is 
in tended as a protection for the men 
when they have occasion to visit their 
shipmates in the after part of the vessel. 
The hold is one lc.trge compartment, 
with a bulkhéad forward, where the 
men's quarters are, and one aft, where 
the machinery is located, and also the 
firemen's quarters. 
The 'Vetmore draws 17 feet of water, 
and her capacity is said to be 100,000 
bushels of grain, or 3,000 tons of other 
cargo. 
The advantages claimed for the whale- 
back are her low cost of construction, 
which is one-third less than that of an 
English tramp steamship of the same 
capacity; her elongated, elliptical form, 
which offers less resistance to the wind 
and waves, so ,that she can be propelled 
with less power than the ordinary 


steamship; her small consumption of 
coal, but fI'onl twelve to thirteen tons a 
day, or about half that of an ordinary 
steamship, being used; and a crew of 
twenty men navigating the '\Vetmore, as 
against a crew of thirty nlen required 
to man another ship. 
It is also stated that the '\Yetmore 
can be discharged more quickly of 
grain or other cargo, and that there is 
less rolling and tossing at sea than in 
the ordinary type of steamships. But 
it must be remembered that as Jet the 
'\Vetmore is only an experiment. Her 
transatlantic trip was taken in August 
when the sea was most tranquil. How 
she will behave in midwinter, when her 
arched hack will be coated with ice, and 
her deck-,yorks perhaps washed away, 
is not quite clear. Her lack of life- 
boats and other life-saving appliances 
is also noticeable. 
This tJ'Pe of vessel in some modified 
form will no doubt be a great success as 
a carrier of grain, coal, oil, molasses, 
and other bulky freights; but the '\Vet- 
more must be furnished with hoisting 
machinery or other devices in order to 
facilitate the quick loading of heavy 
Inaterials before she becomes what may 
be regarded as a complete success. 
To the three classes of steamships 
last mentioned, the carrying of grain 
is a large item. But there are at all 
seasons of the year vessels engaged al- 
nlOst exclusively in carrying grain. 
About 2,000 vessels loaded with grain 
sailed from the port of New York dur- 
ing the last year. The number will be 
even greater this year, owing to the 
abundance and quality of the grain crop 
of the United States, the small crops 
abroad, and the action of the Russian 
Government in prohibiting the export 
of rye from its territory. 
The sailing vessel is rapidly disappear- 
ing from the grain-carrying trade. Ten 
years ago there were 1,782 sailing ships 
engaged in the grain trade, now thf're 
are only about thirty cargoes in a year 
from New York. The total amount of 
grain and breadstuffs exported from 
the United States in 1890 ,yas valued 
at $141,602,847. Of this Kew York 
shipped 321-: per cent., and Jet fears are 
entertained that New York will lose her 
grain business, owing to the heavy port 
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and storag-e charges compared "ith 
thoo.;e of other Henport
. Last Jear Xew 
York handl(.a 
-t5,Gl
',7(j5 worth of 
grain. Corn 1 .d in the amount shipped, 
there hein:.{ a total of 21,374,74.) hush- 
el
. \Vheat ('ame ne'\.t \\ ith 12,(j07,4
4 
hushels, and there were !J,IH2,2U3 bush- 
els of oats an(l 1,38Ð,41U bushels of 
r,yc. Tlwro were 3,m)3,!')!)8 bmT('h
 of 
wheat ßour shipped from New York 
out of a total for the United States of 
11,31!),.!.')(j barrel
. Barley, l>uckwheat, 
and rice were exported in smaller q na.n- 
tities, and cornmeal, oatmeal, and 
other preparations, not included in 
the above figures, were sent to foreign 
ports. 
Ships are specially fitted up for car- 
rJing grain. The hold is divided into 
compartments hy a longitudinal hulk- 
head in addition to the ordinary bulk- 
heads. This is done to prevent the car- 
go from shifting. The hold is eeiled in 
o1"(ler to prevent any waste of grain 
which is shipped in blÙk in the lower 
hold; shifting- planks are placed on each 
",ide of the keelson and fittecl to side 
stanchions between the beallls, and 
care is taken to secure the planks so 
that they will hold their places even 
in a rough sea. The British Board of 
Trade requires that the hatches of the 
lower hold shall be supplied with a feed- 
er or hopper capable of holding- a suffi- 
cient quantity of grain to fill the hold 
completely as the grain settles; these 
feeder;;; extend above the lower deck. 
The Hpace between decks is filled with 
grain in bags. Care is taken in loading 
to stow these bags so that the space he- 
tween decks will be entirely filled. 
These requirements have been adopted 
by ship-owners and shippers generally. 
"'ïth the exception of the .A.meri('an 
line from Philadelphia, Unitet1 
tates 
vesspls ('ut but a Rlllall figure in grain 
traffic. Their four vessels are the onl \ 
America.n steamships enga
ed in th
 
business. In one Jear Great Britain 
carried GIG l.ihiploads of grain, or an 
aggregate of nearly 25,000,000 bushels ; 
Germa.ny carripcl IG7 shiploads, or 
nearly t,OOO,UOO husheh;; Belgium car- 
ried 70 shiploaclR; France, 33; Den- 
mark, 21; Italy, 1;'; Spain, 8; \.ushia, 
10 ; Portugal, Ð ; and 
orway, G. 
The handling of all this grain, by the 


time it arrives by canal-hoat or by rail- 
\\ay from the \\ est, to the time that the 
ship sails from the harhor, requires 8 
large number of elevators and many 
men. rrhere are 31 floating ('lm'ators 
in the port of New York, which are 
towed alongside of wain ships in order 
to fill in hulk. 'fhe grain is simply 
pump('d from the capa.(.ious him
 of the 
elevator to the hold of the ship. 
The large stationary grain elevators 
are use<l as much for Rtorage aCJ for 
10aJing vm;sels. rfhe number of station- 
ary elevators in the port or Sew York is 
22, and the total storage capacity of this 
port is 2G,000,000 hushels. 
Some idea of the quantity of grain 
stored in one of these elevators may he 
gained from the fact that when 
 the 
elevators of the N" ew York Central 
Railroad Company, at Sixtieth ",)treet 
and the Xorth River, were burned, the 
loss on the grain alone mnoullted to 
at least 
75,000. The elevatol'S h'1.<1 
a total capacity of 2,300,000 hushels, 
and contained only 100,000 bushels at 
the time of the fire. OnI) one elevator 
was rebuilt. 
The transfer capacity at the port of 
New York, or the rate at which grain 
ships can be loaded, is !.)
,OOO bushels 
per hour. 
Another type of vessel is the fruit 
steamship. There are ahout 
}O in the 
tropical fruit trade between the United 
States, "Test Indies, and Central AIner- 
ica. Bananad form the great bulk of 
the tra.de; cocoa-nnts, orall
es, pine- 
apples, and other fruits make up the 
balance of the cargoes. The principal 
fruit ports in tlw United Sta.tes, hesi(lcs 
Xew York, ar(' Boston, Philadelphia, Ba.l- 
timore, und X ew Odeans. The steam- 
ships are built ex!>rcssly for the fruit 
trade, and are all, or nearl
T so, under the 

orwegiall an<1 English tlags, the Xor- 
wegian ships preclominatin
. The hull 
i
 of ...teel lined. with wood; the "'p3.('e 
betw
en the stel'l pla.tl's (or outer ...kin 
of tho vessel) and the wood is tilled in 
with charcoal, which makes the ship a. 
huge rloatiug rdrig('rator. The \Tsscls 
are provided with nll the latest improve- 
ments in mutive power, including tripl(;- 
e"tpansion engines and ste,l.111 st('{'rillg- 
gear. 
ollle of tho hest t;hips devoted 
exclmu \'ely to tho f1:uit trade haye twin 
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screws, and haye flccommodation for 
from 10 to 12 saloon passengers. Their 
a\ erage speed is from 11 to 13 knots per 
hour. l\IanJ of the ships have their en- 
gines and boilers further aft than is the 
case in ordinary freighters. 
Fruit steamship" have three decks, aU 
open, with a space of about two inches 
between each of the deck planks. 1'his 
arrangement assures a free circulation 
of air at all times, and thus the fruit 
is preserved from heating and decay. 
These ships carry from 15,000 to 25,000 
bunches of bananas, each bunch averag- 
ing in weight from 60 to 80 pounds, but 
some bunches have been found to weigh 
oyer 200 pounds. The fruit is " stowed" 
by an experienced stevedore, who devotes 
himself e
clusively to the fruit trade. 
The bunches are placed on end along 
the decks, until all the space is filled; 
then a second and a thirù tier of 
bunches are laid :flat, one over the other, 
in a manner that allows plenty of venti- 
lation. Great care is taken to prevent 
the fruit from contact with salt water, 
'which causes the black spots frequently 
seen on the bananas. After the vessels 
discharge the fruit, th
y return in bal- 
last for another cargo. The blùk of the 
cro}) is shipped during the :five lllonths 
from February to August. At the ex- 
piration of the season about one-third 
of the fruit vessels return to tropical 
ports and continue in the trade between 
there and the United States fruit ports 
during the winter. The other ships re- 
turn to Europe with a grain cargo, and 
are chartered for general freight until 
the next fruit season. 
Besides these vessels already men- 
tioned there are also three or four reg- 
ular steamship lines which aloe largely 
engaged in the tropical fruit trade. The 
principal lines are the Atlas line, the 
Pacific )Iail, the Anchor line, and the 
Honduras and Central American line. 
The vessels of the Atlas line are :fitted 
with the 1l10st modern appliances for the 
preservation of the fruit. All these lines 
have excellent passenger accommoda- 
tion, and carry a general cargo as well. 
The total receipts of bananas at all 
United States ports last year was 13,- 
284,756 bunches, New York alone re- 
ceiving 5,433,295 bunches of the fruit. 
The principal ports of shipments were 


.Jamaica, 2,108,!>75 bunches; Baracoa, 
1.478,596 hnnclH's ; Port Limon, 547,976 
bunches; Honduras, 205,290 bunches; 
and other ports, 125,000 bunches. 
The ::\Iediterranean fruit trade re- 
quires a large fleet of steamships dur- 
ing the autumn and winter months. 
Oranges, lemons, limes, l\Ialaga grapes, 
raisins, currants, and nuts form the 
bulk of the cargoes. Sicily alone sends 
us 1,000,000 boxes of oranges a year, 
and half as many Loxes of lemons. 
Spanish grapes, to the amount of 
600,000 barrels annually, and dried 
fruits in vast quantities from the vari- 
ous l\Iediterranean ports make up an 
enormous import trade. There are no 
steamships specially devoted to this 
business, as the season lasts only a })or- 
tion of the year. The vessels employed 
are steamships which are well yenti- 
lated, and having a good rate of speed, 
as they all, 01" nearly so, carry passen- 
gers and a general cargo. 
The Florio line, the l\Iediterranean 
:fleet of the Anchor line, and the l\Ied- 
iterranean and New York Steamship 
Company handle nearly all of this class 
of trade. 
The tank steamship, for carrying oil 
in bulk, is an Alnerican invention. Ship- 
builders declared for years that no ves- 
sel with a shifting cargo, like oil in 
bulk, would live through a gale, but an 
enterprising Yankee demonstrateù the 
fact that petrolemn could be pumped 
from the pipe line directly into the hold 
of a steamship and transported across 
the ocean in safet
y. The cost of barrel- 
ling the oil is saved, and there is also 
considerable economy in loading. 
The tank steamship can always be dis- 
tinguished by her odd appearance, the 
funnel being placed a little for" ard of 
the mizzenlllast. She has two decks; 
the hold is divided into from 7 to 9 
cOlllpartments or tanks for oil; each 
tank has a ca}Jacity of about 4,000 
barrels. An empty space of about two 
feet, called a safety well, is forward of 
the boilers and engines, separating them 
from the cargo hold. This emptJ space, 
which has a bulkhead on each side, is 
sometimes filled with water. The de})th 
of the tanks or hold is about 24 feet. 
On the to}) of thm;e tanks are expan- 
sion tanks, about 5 feet square, reach- 
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triple expansion engines, and are cnpa.- 
hln of maintaining a Hpee<l of from b to 
11 knob; 1)('r hour on tlw small eoal con- 
sumption of about 2;' tons for eaeL 
4 
hours. The Bayonne is the far,test ; 
Hhe m:ul(' the trip frOl11 England to 
Xew York in 11ùays, averaging 11.10 
knot
 per hour. They a\ emge from 
2,000 to :J,OOO ton
 gross, anù carr)" 
from 3,000 to 4,000 tonH of cargo. 
.\.ft of the engine-rooDl is the cahin 
and officers' quarters, 
 hich are com- 
fortahle in every partie'ular. The 
crew is locatec1 in the forecastle, as 
is u
ual on all vessels. The crew 
num her ahout 30, all told. 
Another type of steamship, which 
is an outcome of the tank idea, is 
the molasses ship. These have been 
used with success in calTJing mo- 
las;o;es in hulk between Havana and 
X ew York. The Circassian }>rince 
is a notable instance of this t
1)e. 
Cross-section of a Tank Steamer, showing the Expansion Tank, The traffic in molasses is not very 
great at present, but when tlw traùe 
increases tank steamshil}s "ill, no ùoubt, 
be largely employed. 
The loading of an ocean stealllshil} is 
a sight well worth a visit to one of the 
city l}iers to \\ itness. "ïth the e
cep- 
tioll of the X orih German Lloyd, the 
Ham bnrg-Ameriean, the :x etherlandH, 
and the Thingvalla lines, whose pierli 
are in Hoboken, and the Heù Star Line, 
and some of the Inman vessel
, in .Jerl-ieY 
City, the great transatlantic stea1llship
q 
dock along the Xorth River, from Canal 

treet up to Twenty-fourth Street. The 
length of the st('amships, some of them 
being nearly ßOO feet, make very long 
piers neces
ary. TLe
e piers on a sailing 
(la.y present an aniruatpd scene. \. long 
line of trucks, 10a<<1ed with all sort
 of 
merchandise, moves slowl\"' down the 
pier, each trul'k delivering"'its pß.('kages 
opposite the particular hatchway down 
which they arc to 1)(' lowen-d. The ùi
 
Rhil)S load at four difièrent hatchwa
.s at 
the same time. Steam-hoisting apparatus 
at each, and fieparat(\ gangs of mt'n, all, 
howcyer, under the direction of one bte- 
vedore, load and stow the immensc cargo 
in an incredibly 
hort spacc of time. 
\ll prominent lines hundle tlleir own 
freight, but &ome of the smaller lines 
give it out by contract to 8 steye<1ore, 
\\ ho emplo
.s his 0\\ n men. .\.bout six 


ing to the upper t1eck, and provided 
with hate1l('s. The tunks are fill{'(l (plitt 
full, hut Huf}ieicut space is left un- 
tilled iu the cÅpansion tanks to allow 
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for the expansion of the oil, which is 
one per cent. in volume for every 20 
degrees Fahrenheit. 
TllP tanks are filled hy 111eans of a 
very powerÍlù pump, situated at varying 
distances, from a few yards to one-eighth 
of a mile from the ship. The greatest 
care is taken in loading the vesfo,el. Å 
man with a flag is stationeù on the ship's 
deck, awl another man with a flag is 
place(l at the tank. The signal to start 
awl to stop pumping is pa
sed from one 
to the other. The Im'g('st vessel can be 
tillea in about 12 hours. The halance of 
space betwpen decks is w
cd for storing 
coal, the ship's fuel. "nen the cargo is 
diseha.rged in Europe the tanks are tilled 
with water h
ùlast for the return trip. 
Some of thc
c steamships have been 
very lueky in picking up disabled pas- 
seliger steamships, which, of course, 
means a sllhsta.lltial sah-age. 'rhere ar
 
now ahout ';'0 of these tank steamships 
in tho trade, the llutjority of which are 
employed hy the St:uHlartI Oil Company 
and their counectioll
, and new ones 
are being constantly added to meet the 
increasing tra.tIf'. They are all under 
forei:,-rn t\ags-English: German, fi11l1 
Dutch-but the Standard Oil Company 
owns a large intpreht in them. 
Thpse steamships nre all supplied with 
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gangs of twentv-nxe lnen each, and 
about twelve fOl:-emen and dock-clerks 
aloe emplo
'ed, As manJT lllen fire em- 
ployed as ean work to advantage, The 
day men 
U"e relieved by other gangs of 
men who work at night, In rush times 
a few men are added to each gang. 
From 10,000 to 100,000 packages con- 
stitute an ocean steamship's cargo. The 
largest number of packages are carried 
at the season of the year wl1en the 
BOl"dea nx fruit canning tra(1e is on, and 
the proportion of small packages is in- 
creased. Some big packages, such as a 
street-car completely boxed, or a stemn 
launch enclosed in a case, require con- 
siderable power and much skill to load. 
Heavy machinery and enormous cases 
are lifted from the dock, swung over 
the open hatchway, and lowered to the 
cavernous depths as quickly and easily 
as though they weighed but a hundred 
pounds instead of several tons. 
The stowing of the fI"eight requires 
experience and judgment. The weight 
must be arranged so that the vessel 
stands upon an eyen keel, and she must 
not be down at the bow, or too low at 
the stern. Then the cargo must be 
stowed so that it will not shift. The 
importance of this is seen when the roll- 
ing and plunging of the ship in a heavy 
sea is considered. The cargo would not 
only be seriously injured if it tumbled 
about, but the ",essel would be unman- 
ageable. The stevedores and the 'long- 
shorernen who attend to this work are 
experienced men, and the difficulty of 
loading ships with inexperienced men 
caused the owners of many steamshil)S 
to permit them to remain idle at the 
time of the great London dock strikes. 
Particular attention is paid to stow- 
ing the cargo of an ocean racer. Every 
package is fittell into place, so that the 
cargo will he a solid part of the vessel, 
and serve to ballast and trim her to the 
best advantage.* 


.. Certain kinds of freight admit of peculiar packing, 
of which an instance occurs to me in the loading of 
Americau cheesc
. The side ports of the ship are 
opencd, and a series of inclined chutcs are arranged so 
that thc checses roll by their own weil!ht from the truck 
on the pier through t he open port, ana are switched off 
on sidc chutes, which carry thcm to their final re
tin
- 
placc, where men stow them in solid layers. Some 
vessell!. not provided with I!ide-porb
. hoist the pack- 
ßg"es on deck in net8 and lowcr them down the hatch- 
waV8. Some of theFe products of the American dairy 
return to us WI English manufacture-the .. Cheshire ,. 
and .. Double Gloncester." 


The North Gerlll:\n Llonl line holtls 
the record for rapid loading and unload- 
ing of cargo. The Eider ani.ved at 10 
A.M., one day in January, HmO, and in 
twenty-nine hours her freight was dis- 
charged, and a full cargo, the mails, and 
her cOllll)lement of passengers were on 
board, and the lines cast oft' for a return 
trip to Europe. 
The ocean steamships are coaled at 
their docks. The barges containing the 
coal are towed alongside, on both sides 
of the vessel, and the wOl'k of coaling 
commences immediately after her ar- 
rival in port. It is hoisted up by iron 
buckets, coaling on both sides going on 
at the same time. It requires about 
four and a half days to coal one of the 
big greyhounds. There are eight coal 
barges employed in the work; each of 
these barges contains from 250 to 300 
tons of coal. Some of the lines get their 
coal frOln Baltimore, and others from 
Norfolk. The coaling, as now con- 
ducted, is a tedious as "ell as a dirty 
process, find it is difficult to understand 
why lines have not adopted the elevator 
n1ethod which was tried on SOllie of the 
naval and coastwise vessels some two 
years ago, and proved a success, both as 
to economy, rapidity, and cleanliness. 
The experiment showed that 500 tons 
of coal could be stored away in the 
bunkers by chutes in one hour. 
The loading of cattle-ships is interest- 
ing. The vessels are tied up to the docks 
in Jersey City and 'Yeelmwken, where 
the stock-yards al'e located, and the cat- 
tle are driven up a narrow gang-plank. 
'Yhen steamships take grain or oUter 
cargo in the hold and cattle on deck, the 
latter are usually loaded from barges at 
the whal"Í, or while the vessel is at an- 
chor in the bay. Occasionally a frac- 
tious steer breaks away frOlll the drivers, 
and, plunging over the siùe of the gang- 
plank, takes a bath in the water. A 
sailor jumps in and passes a rope around 
the animal, which is then hoisted on 
board by 1l1eanS of a block and tackle. 
The cattle are placed in strongly con- 
structed pens between decks, as well as 
on the upper deck. The space for each 
llead of cattle is fixed by law at 2 feet G 
inches by 8 feet. The pens hold half a 
dozen cattle each. Experience has sho" n 
that there wal; greater loss when more 
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room than this was allowed for the cattlp. 
A ::;tf.er \\ ith plenty of room in his l>ell 
woul(l roll from side to side and b
- 
come bruised or crippled when a heavy 
sea was encoulltpred. By packin
 the 
cattle tig-htly, the
' serve as buffers for 
each other, aIHl the loss is diminished. 
\\'ïthill the last two or three years the 
lllethoJ
 of shipping cattIc have been 
improved, so that thc loss i::i now lC!:is 
than two per cent. 
The cm,t of shipping cattle from Xew 
York to Liverpool is about half a cent 
per pound, li\'
 weight. Thi
 includes 
the care and the feed during the voyage. 
.From ten to a dozen Jllell are employed 
to look after the cattle on the trip. 
Yery low wages are paid these men, as 
there are always a number of apI>lica- 
tions on hand from impecunious men 
who arc desirous of working their pas- 


ge to Europe by taking care of the 
ca.ttle. \. few men are regularly engaged 
ill the business of taking care of cattle 
at sea. They are known as " cowboys of 
the 
ea," and are big burly fellows who 
are usml to l'ough living and to facing 
danger. The work of feeding and wa- 
toring the ('attle is not an easy task in 
fair weather, awl with a rough sea on 
it is dangerom
. "Then bevere storms 
are met, the cattle become panic- 

tricken, and the men are obliged to go 
among them and quiet them. Some- 
times the pens are broken down in a 
goale. und thpre is pandemonium aboard. 
C'lttle-
hips have arrived in I)ort with 
only a small portion of the number of 
cattle taken on hoard, but as the losses 
fa.ll upon the !::ihippe
 and the reputa- 
tion of the steamship line is to some 
extent at stake, they are, therefore, more 
intprested in the safety of cattle at sea 
than annme dso. The effort
 of Samuel 
PlilllsolÌ. :\I.P., and the cattle inspecturs 
of Great Britain anà the United States, 
hayo materially improved the methods 
of thi
 traffic. 
Oceall freights are lower than those 
h
' rail. They fluctuate from day to day, 
awl are a{fect('(l hy tho supply, atHI by 
the ayaila.ble tOl.lnn.ge in port. Grain 
was carried from Kcw York to LiYer- 
pool last ypar for three shillings a 
quarter; this yea.r tho increascd ship- 
ments have advanced the price to from 
four ::;hilling
 to four 
hillin

s Ilwlllille- 


pencp a quartpr, an advance of fifty per 
cent. The increased rate on grain af- 
fects all other rates, as the steamships 
vary their cargo according to the ùe- 
mands of the trade. 
Just previous to the time the :\Ic- 
Kinle
" Bill went into effect, Rpace on the 
fast nteamships commande(l seven times 
the usual rate, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars depended upon the ar- 
rival of big consignments of dutiablf' 
goods 'within the time limit. rfhe de- 
mand for space on the :x orth German 
Lloyd line was so great that on one of 
the I-ihips due to arrive in Kew York 
just before the new law went into effect, 
when shippers could not obtain room 
in the hold, several state-rooms were 
hireù, and filled fun of cutlery and 
other goods on which there was a con- 
siderable advance of dub". It will bo 
remembered that in s
me instances 
tugs were sent out beyond Sanely Hook 
to meet steamships and sailing yessels 
which bad been delayed, and hasten 
their arrival. The Etrurio. reached 
Quarantine at 11 P.
I. on October 
4th. Captain Haines wa
 taken off on 8 
tug, which ploughed her way up the 
Bay. .At the Battery a team of fast 
horses was waiting, and the captain 
ru
hed brel1thlesõ'! into the CUBtOJll 
House, with barely one minute to spare, 
before midnight, when the new law 
went into effect. Thousands of dollnr
 
were Hayed by the timely arrival of the 
Etruria. Th
 
nandmll, 
hich had been 
chal"tered to bring oyer a large cargo of 

umatra toba('co, on whic'h the duty was 
advanced ;:;1.2,) per I>ouwl. arrin
d a few 
hours late, although she sailed three ùaJs 
ahead of the 'Vel'kendam, of the samo 
line, with a similar cargo, which arrived 
in time to 
a\"e the increased duty. 
Eyery nation is intereste(l in the e
- 
teIH
ion
 of its oeean freight - ca.rrying 
busineHs. Tho wclfl1.re of the farmer, 
the artisan, and the merchant is inter- 
woyen with that of men who livc on the 
sen. Comuwl"ce and the industries go 
hl1.ud in hand, and the magniticent show- 
ing that the former makes is only an 
indication of the pro
perity of the latter. 
Xo 1110re apt illustration of the gTowth 
of the .\.merican nation in the last quar- 
ter of 8 centur
' can be pointed out than 
the dcvdopmcnt of LeI' ocean trllllic. 
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B)' Oc!a've Tbane!. 


ALDWIN had 
watched all night; 
but when with the 
Q dawn the others 
came to relieve him, 
he felt no inclina- 
tion to sleep; in- 
stead, he carried his 
harassing conscience to a little park of 
which he had grown fond. 
The city is hanUy so old as the cen- 
tury, yet the park has a mellow flavor of 
antiquity; it is as if the irregular front- 
age of houses had been modelled after 
the old print of some colonial square. 
That effect of gables broken by two 
high chimneys, one on either side the 
roof-peak, of steep roofs and tiny wood- 
en stoops stepping out from weather- 
beaten brick walls, of lichens painting 
cream-colored stucco, of wee shops, of 
which the one window has a modest 
bravery of toys and sweetmeats, of 
which the door swings to the jangle of 
a bell, of tiny gardens where hollyhocks 
aud marigolds prosper-this is not an 
effect to be anticipated from a 'Vestern 
city that has electric cars whizzing 
through half its streets. 
Baldwin, himself, could not explain 
the pleasure given by this anachronistic 
little park. It was a mere teaspoonful 
of fresh air and greenery, not contain- 
ing 1110re than an acre of trees and 
grass splashed by a tall bronze foun- 
tain. At one angle of the enclosing 
streets, the open doors of an engine- 
house showed the gleaming brass 
mountings and red paint of a fire- 
engine. Three blue-coated firemen 
used to loll in the doorway and a large 
gray cat gazed in a dignified and offi- 
cial manner out of the window. 
Directly opposite the fountain was 


the house at which Baldwin looked 
oftenest-a tall brick house with dor- 
mer windows and an outside staircase. 
There were pots of geraniums and 
mignonette on the stair landing and on 
the stoop before the green blinded front 
door. And in the yard were more 
flowers, rose-bushes and pinks. Some- 
times it was a lady that came out to 
water the plants. sometimes it was a 
little girl of eight or nine, staggering a 
little, at first, with the heavy can. 
In the cool of the evening a man in 
black broadcloth would occasionally sit 
on the stoop with the others. Two lads 
would come and go, and there was a 
good deal of laughter. 
Baldwin noticed that as long as the 
light was good the lady used to sew on 
some article or another, generally a 
child's frock, but once or twice a black 
garment, which he assigned immediate- 
ly to the husband. He came to ob- 
serve the clergyman's house (the man 
in black was 0. clergyman) every time 
that be sat in the park. He knew the 
curve of the clergyman's shoulders, in- 
nocent of clerical black, those warm 
June nights, as they looked bent over 
his writing; he knew his pale face, of- 
ten curiously agitated, as it leaned out 
of his study window-he thinking what 
thoughts? Baldwin wondered. 
He knew the pretty little girl's light 
shape skipping away to her school; he 
knew the little boy-but everybody in 
the square knew the boy, he was a child 
of strong and persevering lungs! Some 
interesting things he knew about the 
mother; he knew that she was always 
cheerful and patient, that she went out 
every morning and was gone two hours 
or more, and he knew the object of her 
going; for he could see her enter one 
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housc on tho H(pmre uwl, (lin'etl
, II( \\ ill, too ilUp(.tuou,,; I've s( (n it in your 
could Jwar tilt' halting", lIil,tallir' noÌt's of politi('al ('an'f'r. to
it has ÙOIH." J OU 
ß novÜ'(' n.t th( piano kf'JfoI. hann. ".o.it till to-won-ow." 
All hours of tlIP day awl ni
ht H:L\\ ""hat "as it that ha(l galvalliLcù 
llal(lwin in the pnrk, for whi('h thel' enough life into Ull ancif'ut p.l!'1hiOll to 
wus ß sutIicient rem50n ; he "aH in the l.t it Htrang"lp his pity? H( n.1I
, he did 
cih' to Het
 his uncle dif', und his unde pit.\ th(" 01,1 man, who \\ 08 <1) ing by 
lfi
: ùJ ing in the largest house in tlu' indIPs \\ ith a pnti(,lu'( thut "'{ Illul 
s(luare, Ì\\ 0 (loors from the Loub' that strange and admiruhle to him; 811d, 
he \\ n.tellt'd. thcn, too, h haù DCt'pr cOme so clone 
Those Wt're strange', Hom hre days to to his uw'le hefore. TIle housekepper 
Baldwin. He had not been friencls with had told him t:itoril:t-> of tJH way the old 
thc dying filUl, onee his guarùian and man took his def . ,tion, he had 'L(:gun to 
Htill his nearest of kin; F;O far from hf'- see how ('lo
elY-lle\"er rualing a sib rn - 
ing friends, he belie,ed himself to owe he hac I follo\\ eù Lis 0\\ n rarH'r. She 
him an irrcparable loss. The old man hrought hilll down a mU'it,' huwlh,! of 
1111(1 l)('en a (lisinte'restecl, puinstaking-, ne\\Hpaper!i; e'ery one marked, e'cr)" 
successful custodian of his ward'ii fo1'- mark inclirating some reeorù of prai!:!c 
tune, but so little thought did Le bpend or hlame of his actions. HerL ancI tht're 
on the lad'!.; sclf, and so pcrverse, in was a })encilled comment: "TLi" iH 
Balth\ ill'!,; "iew, was such thought as false," to a slauder; "Cris neyer was 8 
he did give, that there was a cn.nkerfret supak!" or silIlplJ cc Yes," to a praisl" 
in his memorics of his youth. Yet The b
cret pride of the man, alone 
wheu old Baldwin seut for him he came, in the world except for this alienateù 
heeause one tiud
 it hard to refuse a nephew, would peep out of SUdl trittt:i. 
dying man's reque
t. He even countpd Baldwin was touched; why, then, could 
himself ready to forgive; but, now, of a he not forgiye ? . 
Hucldpn, lle found une
peded dreg's of H( almost repeated the qucstion 
resentmeut in his heart. That night, aloud, find "hilc his lips mo,ed he Raw 
the night just lifting from the skieb, the \.luor of the opposite hou'o Opf'Il 
the old man had spokcn to him ahout and the mistrer.;s come out. 
Le walked 
their IOll
 estrang(,lllf'n t. It" as his along the Htreet facing the park. 
first mention of the suhject. Baldwin's cc Yuu are-wIn -" said Bahh\in. 
mÍlul was full of the details of the in- She was of a tall and slender figure, 
tpryipw. The illfle'C'tions of the dying rather too square of shoulders and too 
man's voiee (a thin, unexpressive voicc thin of arms, hut graceful und ('reet. 
with a little hitch that CaIHe from the Her face was a long oval, pale and gen- 
Hpeakcr's hahit of prf'ssing his lipq to- tIe as moonli
ht. Her hair was bro\\n, 
gf.ther ana releasing them in a small "ith golden lights, She cImllcpJ to 
c'\:plosion, the kind of voice that one bend her long neck in the din>ctioll of 
docs not know how to associate with an, the park, and seeing Balùwin, her cJ es 
tragedy, leaRt of all death), the Vi8ioll 
f opent,cl more" idel)" in aerompaniulPut 
the aslwn face on the pillow, the nos. to a. smile; UWJ" were large {'
\'(.s, full, 
oue line, the drawn curves in the checks, a little proj \cting and of 8 pcculiarlJ' 
the O})('u mouth panting for b1"('a.th, the deep ancllu:-.t rou!-o hlue. 
(,lllOtionlpsH eYt's, the sk('Idon hands That morlling she "ore a gown mlulp 
that 
 et feebly nuu1e a gesture familiar n
 simplJ a
 po
sihle, hut (us llalch\ in, a 
to Balùwin's childhood-these haunted dub mall accustome<l to 
 "i!:!c oyer 
him. He hf'ard snatrIl('s of st'ntpn('{'s ft'miuiw' tuilt.t
, romuwnh'cl), lile nIl 
O'er fLlld over: "Suppose you thillk I Ler clothes, daiuty uncl h(,CUlllill
. 'Ihe 
diel you a great misrhief whcn I pre- stuff waR a "hitc eambric with a hprig 
veut('cl you marrying that Wrl. . of purple. 'l'Jw uu In"oken lilH 
 of the 
I ùid it for tho hest ; I aiu't HOITV now I skirt, the amplo 
le{'Yes, the looso fold:i 
did it; hut I would like you t.o .forghe of the bodic"c g-athcred into a white 
me for it. Don't be in a hum", lwlt, all Huitt.a Iwr 
tyll' of beuutv IUHl 
wait till to-morrow lwfon' vou talk tu llm..kt'd her dded.... . . 
me. That a.l"u.
 t) was 
 our 'fuult, llald- .. 1
::I, she is cLnrminb," Baldwin 
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thought, bowing. His eves followed her 
down the street. There' was in his gaze 
an emotion poignant enough to surprise 
himself, but it was an emotion quite 
impersonal; for it was excited by her 
likeness to a woman that he had loved 
in his youth. "Poor Emmy ! " he mut- 
tered-not really compassionating her 
whc was so innocent and safe, since she 
had died years ago, but out of the com- 
plex sensation that makes us thus seem 
to pity the dead-" poor Enlmy, she 
used to look so pretty in the mornings 
when I would walk by the house. It was 
the same house, eyen to the garden ; she 
used to work in the garden, too. How 
nice she used to make herself look on 
such a wretched little sum! That wom- 
an blushes just as she used to blush. 
:No, the resemblance in them is not so 
much a resmnblance of feature or color- 
ing, it is of expression; I know their 
nattll'es are alike." 
The lady's bright figure passed the 
park; it disappeared behind the houses. 
Then Baldwin's reverie drifted back to 
the first time that, sitting in the park, 
he had looked across to the house, so 
little changed, the scene of his first love- 
dream, of wild jealousy, at last, of im- 
potent grief. There, on the stoop, he 
had asked Emmy to marry him; the 
little dormel' window belonged to her 
room-ah, Heaven, what thoughts, what 
hopes, what reverent aspirations, what 
eager, dazzling ambitions had been that 
boy's, looking at her window! And 
downstairs, there in the room where 
the clergyman pounded out his ser- 
mons, ten years after the dream and the 
crash, there it was that he, simply as a 
stranger who had been her childhood's 
friend, came to see her in her coffin. 
He was standing by the window when 
her l110ther gave him the faded photo- 
graph of himself and the lettel.s, and the 
pitiful little package of trinkets. "I 
guess these belong to you," she had 
sai(l "I was willing to help your uncle 
part you, for I wanted Emmy to marry 
another man, and your uncle maùe me 
lwtd with his sneering talk and his airs; 
but I guess Emmy would have been alive 
now if we'd let matters take their course. 
She never would have gone to Omaha to 
teach school if she hadn't been so upset 
and dissatisfied, and she jest wore her- 


self out. 'Tain't no good, now, saying 
I'm sorry, hut I am. I guess, anyhow, 
it's as hard for nle as for you." He had 
forgiven her, but he said, then, to his 
uncle that. he would never forgive him. 
Nevertheless, because the olù wound 
in his heart had been cured and ceased 
to ache, he might have forgiven had 
he not seen the clergyman's wife. The 
first time that he saw her it was twi- 
light; she walked in the garden and 
picked the roses. By the moonlight 
her shape, girlish in its slender grace, 
was like another shape that he used to 
watch with a beating heart, a shape in- 
evitably in his thoughts, now, if long 
out of them, in the whirl of his busy 
success. For a second he experienced 
the breathless rush of the sense of a 
spectral visit; he ran forward, calling 
her name. Then he saw the face and 
realized. But from that day he began 
to trace resemblances and-naturally- 
to find them. 
He picked up an acquaintance with 
the little girl of the house by rescuing 
her small brother's ball, which had like 
to have flown under the heels of the 
fire -engine horses had not Baldwin 
made a running jump for it. The chilù 
thanked him shyly, but with enthusiasm. 
And the small brother added: "You 
catch as well as the baseball Inen. Is 
:rou a baseball man?" a COllll)limellt so 
grateful to Baldwin that he took the 
children over to the little shop and pre- 
sented the boy with a bat. There was 
some difficulty regarding the gift, be- 
cause it did not accord with the little 
girl's notion of decorum; she was sure 
mamma would not like Lu to take a 
present from a stranger. 
"Oh, but I'm not a stranger," argued 
Baldwin, amused. "Your papa knows 
all about me-if he reads the papers." 
"Do you know my papa? " 
" 'Yhat is his name? " 
"His whole name is Reverend Lu- 
cius l\Iorgan Turner, and brother's 
whole name is Lucius Henry Turner, 
and my whole name is Annabel :\101'- 
gan Turner." 
Baldwin looked both surprised and 
pleased. Lucius Turner had been one 
of his college admirers. A college hero 
has as many followers and flatterers as 
a beautiful woman. To single out of 
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tl1f' crow(l 011<- sil('ut t1.\\k,\ard l'ountn 
Ja( 1 is not 
o easy ; yet somet hiug i;l 
LUl'ius Turner hUll Ï1nprf'HHed Halliwill, 
a ({lm1ity of unfusihlo principle, per- 
haps, as sho\\ n in ono or b\ 0 trials. 
Bal<.l\\in cunsÏllel'(.d him straitlaced and 
silly; but he rather amnirul his defi- 
an(:e of ridieulp. For anotl1er thing, 
he liked the way Turner lmd devoted 
himself, on clas
 day, to a funny old 
mother \\ho \\ished to add the d
ugh- 
nuts and chick(.n I:Ihc hac! In'ollght in 
an ama7ing lunch-hac;ket from :Milton's 
COrIlC'r:i to Balch\in's Hpreac1. Lucius 
had not even fi}>peare(l em barrassec1, 
only grateful to J3aldwin for his cour- 
Ìí>sy. There had Rprung up a queer 
kind of friendship betwN'n the two, a 
friendship that, like 0. good many other 
college attachments, WU.8 .,oon lost out 
in the world. Bald win's last news was 
that 'Turner had kept to his intention 
of becoming a clergyman, and had 
"turned out" - so some one declared 
at an alumni (linnCl'-" 0. ù- sight 
1<'1t('r prea('her than anyonc could ex- 
pect ! " 
"
ell, it was a pleasant thing- to 
meet the good fellow again. Bnldwin 
made friends \\ ith his daughter the in- 
stant that he told her. 
" )[ v father went to 8 ,erv nice 
sehoo(" Haid she, proudly-" to Harva1'l1 
College, in Cambridge, :\Iass." 
"1.es, that is the })lace." 
"I go to school, too - I 
o to the 
hri('k I.whuol-housp. I'm in the third 
grade and A cla
R." 
13alcl win looked oy('r his shoulder in 
the direction of th(' thin chilllueYR ris- 
inO' from a hucY'(' din
 hri('k r('(
taucrle 
C"' h C"'.. t" 
that he remem bflred hi" childish mind 
had found impressive. " I uRed to go 
therf', too," Raid h(,; u )'ou an. very 
high up for J'our )'ears." 
\.nnn.bd 
slippf'd a little hand in Ilis, in token of 
comr:t( l('ship. 
" \wl ('fiU :you, hv ('hance, cook a lit- 
tle or 
ew? ""llsked"Rald\\in. 
"Yf'H. sir, I ('an cook hetter than I 
('an Hew. I ('an make cofice in our 
coffee-pot; I cau't make it in 0111('1' cof- 
fee-pots, 'cause they're different. 'Ve 
ha\"e a girl now." 
" 
 \ Ii ttle hi
t('r ? .. 
" Oh, no. sir, a girl in the kitehen! 
She is just oyer from 
"ed{.u, Hnd sll(' 


G15 


(]()(....u.t kuow nny Englisll, 1mt ,..,he just 
follu\\ H Illfilll1lla round and clo('H li
p 
ahe doeH. ..\nd one timc mamma, bite 
t;ho" e<1 Hulda the things to bd the ta- 
hIe, awl ,..,he put Hu. knif(>, for1., and 
Hpoon on, ant! Imid 'cry slow-like this 
-'knife, fork. and "poon,' and that 
girl, t;he will cull tht spoon 'and 
8!)00n,' ahcay,"Î .f " 
"I dare sa v she'll learn Boon." 
" Y ('8, sir, "thcy ah, aya do: but when 
they know n'nl 'H..1I, then they nh\a
 Ii 
go a\\ay whel'e they can get higher 
wugeH. One girl was a\\ful goot! ; she 
fmid Hhe'd ratlwr Htay awl \\ork for 
mamma at a dollar and a half a week 
than go somewhere else for two; but 
they ofi'e1'ed her two and 8 half, anù 
mamma tolù her she ought to go. 

he comes to see us real often." 
"Your mamma must be a nice wom- 
an." 
She turned the large hlue eyes that 
were like her mother's full on Baldwin, 
to answer solemnly: "::\Iy papa Rfi
'H 
Hhe is the s\\ eetest woman in the world." 
That was the heginning. :E-ver after 
that Baldwin continually renewed hi" 
Hense of wrong. HillluItal1eoUf,l
' with 
his perception of tbe resemhlances-- 
moral more than physical-between his 
lost mistress Rnd Luciu
 Turner's "if(., 
grew his estimate of the IOH!i that II(' 
owed to his uncle's deception and harsh- 
npss. If there had been timet:; "hen his 
heart had tUMl(.d to Home other \\ oman, 
if fortuitous cÏr('lllllstances, rather than 
l1Ïs own yolition had kept him faithful 
to that sha(le, 1)(' Hur(" he dill not rpcog- 
Ilize it now' he n'rv hou('stl \' hclif'vcc.l 
that there ;lLS anI\' 'One womån that he 
had m-er loved; añd, certainl
', he luved 
her image auf'''. 
Ha songht out. his friend. Lucius 
was become a man of mark in the COID- 
n1l1llitv. \.nd the first time thnt 1bld- 
"in h'eard him I5peak, 8 mind u' .(1 to 
weighing men's giftR, though in other 
scnles. ùeciùeù that he was ß hunt 
tn'('a.e her. 
u It is hard for him to struggle along 
on such ß pittance," tLought Bald\\ in 
thiq morning. "hut 1)(' has C01ll1H'Il!->a- 
tioIlS; t her<> iR )1Ïs "ife! If I had not 
Ret'n his famih' lif., if I had not (, n 
how happy a" womn.n like Emmy cau 
um'lt. 8 mnn, I might forgive l:nc)e 
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Clis ! " His thoughts harked back to 
the scene jus1 past. The old mau was 
repeating, "I acted for the best, Cris, 
for the best, only I hadn't ought to have 
kept tho
e letters. I'nl not excusing 
myself. But I know it was a mighty 
good thing for yuu. The girl would 
have been a clog on :you, sure." 
He felt again the suffocating anger of 
the moment and his shame that hf' 
should be so moved by a dying man. 
"I guess you made a mistake not 
to marry, Cris," the wavering accents 
kept on. "I ain't n1ade all I might out 
of life myself; women ain't much good, 
but they look pleasant about a house, 
and children keep a luan's interest in 
life up. 'Yish you had two or three 
youngsters, Cris. Say, Cris, I have 
thought a good deal of you, you'll know 
that when you read the will. Say, I"d 
kinder like to hear you say: 'All right, 
Uncle Cris, I forgive you, I'n1 sorry 
you've got to go ! ' " 
But Baldwin's tongue stuck behind 
his teeth. True, he was moved, moved 
profoundly, but not altogether with com- 
passion; long-sealed, he had fancied 
dry, springs of indignation swelled in 
his breast. But for that half-repentant 
sinner his poor Emmy might have been 
his, might be blessing his home to-day! 
He choked with the old chaos of agony 
and pity and rage. Yet to strike the 
broken creature before him, who had 
loved him, too, in his maimed fashion ! 
So he stood silent, and the old man 
added those other sentences about wait- 
ing, and he had escaped. 
"I must forgive him! I can't forgive 
him! " All the argument flung itself 
against the con hadiction as against a 
blind wall. He had supposed hinlself 
to be alone, but at this point he heard 
the slightest noise. It was a noise to 
attract attention, not because it was 
loud-indeed it was barely above a 
whisper-but because it was a groan. 
On the other side of the fountain a 
man who had been writing busily, too 
absorbed in his work to notice Bald- 
win's presence, abruptly flung his pen- 
cil to one ç;ide and sunk his head in his 
hands. Baldwin half listlessly, as one 
that grasps at any diversion horn irritat- 
ing thoughts, took a few steps in order 
to discover the maker of the sound. 


The man sat gripping his forehead with 
both hn.w]H in au attitude of utter dejpc- 
tion. He was of a long, ungainly tigUl'f' 
that Baldwin knew as well as he knew 
the clerical black frock-coat and di- 
shevelled white cravat, or the shapely 
head and the tumbled red-brown hair 
and the long white hands. 
"'Vhy, Turner!" cried he. 
Though Lucius was startled, he was 
plainly relieved to see only his old col- 
lege friend. He said as much, coloring. 
His rugged, large featul.es recovered 
their customal'y aspect of kindly gravity. 
And his fair, freckled skin faded to its 
ordinary hues. "I had no business to 
suppose I was alone," were the first 
words to Ï1nply any consciousness of ex- 
traordinary behavior. 
"I an1 afraid JTou are in some trouble, 
Turner," Bald'win said. As he stood, he 
was a picturesque figure, in his white 
flannel suit with the crimson sash and 
neck-scarf that became his delicate 
dark beauty; and Turner remembered 
how he had worshipped hiIn in their 
college days. His heart yearned to hin1 ; 
in truth, Baldwin had shown substantial 
kindness to him since they had met, a 
kindness so easv to the rich nlan that it 
did not even 
figure in his thoughts 
but important to the poor lninister. 
"I was thinking about you, Baldwin," 
said he. 
" About me ? " 
" I was thinking how much truer you 
had been to our college ideals than 1." 
Baldwin was a politician; he blushed 
as he had not blushed for years. 
"I went to hear you preach, once, 
Lucius," he answered, "and that same 
thought came to me-only it was you 
that I thought had been true." 
"You have made a brave stand in 
public life, you have stood for the hon- 
est thing, though you have ;your 0\\11 
party against you, and you risk all chance 
of political preferment-" 
" I'm schemJT, Lucius; I know there is 
a sober second thought, even in politics. 
Besides, the measures I opposed mean 
'1"'llin to the nation. Their promoters 
are crazy, where they are not knaves or 
cowards ! " 
"That is just it; you have never 
:flinched! " 
"I wish I could say so," Bald WiD 
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sadly replie(l " "
e all have our tcmp- 
tatiolHi ; we lct tlw triuml)hs go on in 
capitals, hut the fallR the dm il giyCS us 
"e hustle off in a corncr of the record in 
fine print! " 
" Hayc you evcr been a coward?" 
"No end of times," answered Bald- 
win, serenely; "you're a clozen times 
braver than I, Turner." 
" On the contrary, I am a wretched 
coward-wretched, because I am a cow- 
an1." 
" I don't helim"e it. You always were a 
morbid lot, Lucius; always rummaging 
in dark corners of your conscicncc for 
forgotten HilHi and always looking at 
them through a magnif.ying glass when 
YOU had found them!" 
"' Turner scraped a figure in the dust 
at his feet. Bald win, idly watching 
him, noted that the hoot was patched. 
"Xo, I an1 not morbid in this case," 
he muttered. 
" State the casf' and let me judge." 
Turner sighed; hut he said, ""11Y 
not? if you will not be bored in your 
own troubles." 
Bald will only answered, "Go on ! " 
"Here it is, then: Baldwin, I fear I 
have no right to preach in the ::\letho- 
di
t Church." 
Balclwin whistled. "'Yhy not?" He 
sat down as he spoke. 
"It is thil:; way. You know that I 
startecl believing everything that thf' 
church teaches, and with a-a-very 
strong desire to sa, e souls." 
,,_,\ burning fervor of zeal I Ahouhl 
ternl it; hut drive along. Have you 
run into dou 1>ts ? " 
":\ly douhts, it seems to me/' said 
Turner, slowly, "are very Juinor things, 
looked at in one way. They do not 
affect the great bcheme of salvation. 
If it be possible" - his whole face 
kiIHUed, it was no longer a plain face- 
"if it 1)(' possihle, I love and cling to 
the realities of faith more strongly than 
en'r heforc! )I
' soul is pelldrate(l 
with the need men have of them, with 
the help they can be to sinning awl 
suffering mortal creatures! The vital 
eleulf'nts of Christianit\.. I helieve in, RR 
I try to love the Lord, ;vith all 111Y heart 
an<l Roul and btrengtL -" 
" '''hat is the matter, then?" 
" I cannot I.ecei ve the doctrine of tho 
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inspiration of the sCl'iptures exactly as 
my In.(.thn'n do, a11<l I (10 not believe in 
eternal pUllisllllléUt." 
" ,r cll, iR that very Hcrious? Who 
dOl':) heliE've III eterna) puniHhruent, any- 
how? I:i the l\lctho<liHt Chur('h fouwl- 
ed on the pit, 80 that if ;you take that 
away it will topple over? " 
" I don't h('lit"vc it iR." 
" ".cll, whcre i
 the screw 100HC, 
then? " 
., )Iy wife-" 
Bal(
lwin chnngcd color. TIH're wns a 
Ilew note in hi.., voice as he Rsked, "Do 
,ou mean that she belie, es in eternal 
ÌnmisLment? " 
Turner leaned hnck, tugging at th
 
skirt I:; of his coat "ith both handR. 
""
hy," said he wearily, "that is whclt 
I cannot make out. I thillk sho tries 
to, she says she dues Humetimcs, and 
other times she talks as if she "ere 
doubtful." He 8milNl "ith reluctant 
and melancholy hUUlor. "I notice that 
while she protests there are people 
wicked enough for eternal punishmcnt. 
nohodv we ever knew has died that she 
isn't h
peful about. 13ut you see, Bald- 
win, "e have had an a" fully hard strug- 
gle. ""hen I married .Annahel ...he wus 
supporting her t".o brothers-she waH 
an orphan-giving music-Iebsons. They 
sent me oft. on a country circuit first. 
I waR a Joung man, and t haven't a pre- 
pOfo:scRsing prescncc-" 
"Stuft: lJUcius, stuff!" nnld
in in- 
terruptecl; "that counts for nothing. 
"
hen JOu am hIt' l1('r088 the platform 
with your head in ml vance of your shoul- 
ders, your awkwardness is n relief after 
the hrethreu.s airs awl gracE's. \11<1 
whell yon gct into the pulpit 
 on pour 
out what is in your heart with an ear- 
nestness, n fire that is ;,imply dt'ctrical. 
rOll don't necd to 
'ell to he illlpressin-', 
or to tell stories of sickly children to be 
pathetic. You don't ap11enl to n lfichr
"- 
lllose mob of "omen; YOU talk like a 
mfin to Ulen! "'hen 1 .listen to 'ou 1 
am ahashed -" 
 
Hut the minister 
toppe(l him, f'X- 
elniming, in a hrokell 'uico thaf he did 
not know; there wa.
 tHleh undi:Sb'11ihcd 
shame and mi:-;ery ill his face, at the 
snIlle time, tLat Jbl<1 \\ in f(.It 8 prick of 
the lllall of the ","orld's ,igiln.nt I:m:-.pi- 
cion. "Good Heavens!" he thought. 
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"the clergy are queer birds, but Lucius 
is the last Illan in the world-" 
"Oh I'm only O'ivin cr YOU vour market 
, .. t" b. .. 
yaluation," he said, lightly; "you are a 
shining light, and your spiritual 101'<1- 
kills were stupid to snuff you out under 
a busheL" 
"They are shrewd enough in my 
church," R
id Turner, "but that is not 
IllV ston". 'Ve went into the countrv. 

nabeì couldn't give music-lessons in 
the ",ilderness. 'Ye did have a cruelly 
hard time. If I had not known enough 
saw-and-hatchet carpentering to help, I 
don't see how we could have had 
enough to eat. .And the children came 
in the midst of it-at least the little 
girl did. No nurse, doctor ten Illiles 
away. It was hard for my poor girl. 
But we pinched along. One thing we 
never did have to fear, we never were 
in debt. l\Iy wife wouldn't let me owe 
anJthing. She was so brave, so pa- 
tient, Baldwin, never lost heart or her 
faith in me, and even in the midst of 
the hardest times willing to deny her- 
self so I could give my share to my 
mother. 'VeIl, all that is overpast, 
praise God! we boys have paid off 
mother's mortgage and she's safe; An- 
nabel's brothers have good situations 
and can nearly support themselves; 
and I have had good places in cities 
and have a higher salary. Compared to 
the old times we dwell in luxury." 
" They talk of you for a bishop, too, I 
hear." 
Turner sighed heavily. " That is 
part of my trouble, Baldwin-I look 
back to those days of struggle with en1:Y. 
Then my soul was at peace. I was 
doing my duty. I was a loyal servant, no 
matter in how low a place. X ow-" 
He shifted his position and impatiently 
ran his hand through his hair. "It was 
just living made me think, made me 
change," said he ; "I can hardly explain 
the upheaval of myoId beliefs; it came 
out of sorrow and fear and love for men. 
I am assured in my soul that it was an 
answer to prayer. I anl assured, too, 
that I am disobedient to the heavenly 
vision, hiding the light that I have 
seen. " 
" \Vhy hide it then? " 
"At first I was too confused to feel 
anything but fear lest I should mislead 


some soul by e-xpression. I listened 
willingly enough to my wife's argu- 
ments. It is different with me now; 
but she is only the more fearful. She 
says if people åre not eternally punished 
they will find it out for themselves. It 
will do them no harm to behave hetter 
in this life, even though it be out of 
fear. And why should I question the 
dogmas of the church that saintly men 
have trusted for generations? If I 
'must believe such things, let me keep 
them to myself. Kow, when thel'e is 
much heresy and schisl11 abroad, is this 
a time for me or any true son of the 
church to be maki
g trouble? She 
begs me, for the children's sake and her 
sake, to be quiet. I can talk to people 
whose minds are distressed regarding 
their relatives and give them hove, in 
private, if I want to. But it agitates 
her terribly even to think of my risking 
my prospects of a bishopric by public 
heterodoxy. Let me wait, she begs, at 
least until I am bishop! She is afraid 
of a trial for heresy and I don't know 
what-" 
"Yet when I knew you, Lucius"- 
Baldwin could not contain himself 
from striking in-" when we were to- 
gether, you would not have been moved 
from what you thought right by any 
chance of worldly loss or gain. I should 
have picked you out of all the I11C11 I 
knew to deserve what was said of John 
Knox, 'Here lies one that never feared 
the face of man ! ' " 
Turner's eyes-they were sad eyes, 
Balà win had thought more than once- 
grew dull, as he answered, calm]y: "I 
don't think I am afraid, myself. The 
hardship of })overty, so far'" as it con- 
cerns l11e personally, I do not care for; 
and I feel certain I can provide for my 
family-if not in the ministry, in some 
honest calling. Xeither ùo I shrink 
from any clamor outside, from any- 
thing men may do or say. It would be 
painful; but no more to the inward 
torment I have endured, thu
 distraeted 
between my ùuty and my-n1Y affec- 
tions, no more than the wrench the 
dentist gives is to the torture one has 
had for days and nights before. Gud 
knows 1 should not weigh any of these 
things. But-you have never been 
married, Baldwin-when my wife cries, 
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Wh(,H sl1(' Rohs that I Rhall ruin tl1(' 
chiltlr(,D. I can 't 
ndure it! I recoil 
hcfo1'c 11('1' an h '1.1ish. Oh. )'ou'v(, no 
neetl to prove to JJle ho\\ tlesl'i('ahle i:-. 
su('h 11. frame of mind; I've tOltllllYHClf 
harsher things tha.n ?/()ll can tell IDe! 
It's arrant, \\ iehed weakness, hut I 
haH>D't the power to \,itlu:ttawl her. 
]
aItlwin, I haven't seen her cry Lut once 
hdore siuc(' we were marrietl, uwl that 
wa.s whpll the boy was near (}('o.th with 
t)l)hoid fever and the doctor ::;aid he 
would live. TInt shc broke all tlown. 
when I toItI her that I 1nw;:f sp<,ak 
'Oh, Lucius,' says she, 'I can't go 
through it all again! _\.Dd it is so 
fleetUeSs !' she says. I see the terror 
in her e
'e e\'ery time I look off my 
note:s in the pulpit-t;he reaùs all my 
sermons, mind JOu. so she isn't afraid 
of tllI'lIl. 'Yhell she finishes one and 
there is nothing in it that t;he thinks 
dangerou!:i, I can see her relief; and for 
days she is doing little things to please 
JIlC. And I love her so-Baldwin, you 
can't, you can't measure the tempta- 
tion ! " 
Baldwin was sitting with his elbows 
on his knees and his head in his tbts. 
U I tlidn't take 
rour wife to be exactly 
that sort "-he flung his handsome 
head hack to clasp his hands behind his 
neck, looking, with a queer smile, at a 
certain "indow in Turner's house-" I 
fancied her a regular 'V ordsworlh's 
angel kind of a woman." 
" ..\lid so she is ! " cried :\lrs. Turner's 
husband, straightening. " Bald \\ in, )'OU 
don't understand women. "
hy, our 
temptations would look fiqualid 'to my 
wife! She's fiO good I declare rIll 
afraid of her sometimes. If :you'd seen 
her when our little lad was sick-she 
is an Ilngel, IllY dear \\ ife! But WOIll- 
en, the best of them, can't seem to 
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look at ohligatioJl:i outsiclC' thf'ir OW11 
narro" round. Hhe ('an't UIlC lérstand 
\\ hJ I shou!.l feel de
I'adûd in my 0\\ n 
('Y('S hy 111) hOIHlage to Ilf'I' f
ars! bhe 
thinks it pur. H<jlwaIl1ishIH'8S for mc to 
hate Leing a h,\ po('rite and ß liar. I 
('an 't c
 plain it to lwr ! " 
"
o, I RUPPOSP, not," fomi<1 Balth\in, 
gravely; "do yon think 
 ou c\ cr can? " 
"Oh, I hope 80. I mUloIt." .\H he 
8pokc t11(' minish'r rose anti hcgan to 
collcct his looso sheets of man uscril't 
with a hurried, almost embarra..'iscd. air. 
Do\\ n the stn'et Bald" in perceived the 
fluttcr of whit.. Hkirts hpriggcd with 
purple flowcrs. "
he is ('OI:uing," said 
Turnc
. " I ought to have becn writing; 
she "Ill e\.pe("t to Lear thc AcrmOll. 
Instead, I have becn lllaund('ring on to 
you and giving )OU a false impression 
of her-" 
":Ko, indeed," said Bald"in. "I nd- 
mire Jour "ife immen:selJ. It is her 
love for you and the children ren.1ly 
makes her hold you back." 
"Yes, yes," cried Turner, eagerly, 
"she is a 'Womanly woman, that is alL 
But-you'll look in on us, old 
fri
nd-" 
"Surely," said Baldwin. He wrung 
the other's hanù. That was his ans" er 
to Turner's wistful cyes. Then he 
watched the minister move, "ith his 
ungainly 'Walk, dowll the shad)' street 
until he joined his wife. 
"How will it end?" tht' ohscrver 
questioned. " Such a Illan as JOU might 
make-but-will she let TOU? XO. I 
must have hcen ll1istaken, 
he is not like 
EnlIuy." 
But though he c.1enied stoutly. lw 
could not quiet a recognition deep in 
the undercurrt'nt of Lis consciousnesH. 
'rith a long sigh he turned, fur now 
he knew that he must forgive his under 
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DO La ROSA. 


ßy William Vaughn Moody. 


SHE is no bold-eyed gypRY such as twine 
""ilel poppies rounel the water-jugs they bear, 
No flute-girl, laughing through her bright blown hair, 
'Vith clinging robe and coin-hung feet that shine 
Down pavementR purple with the wasted wine: 
Sad seems she as a martyr featured elim 
In dusky gold on some old missal's rim, 
Fronting the text which tells that such a day 
l\Ien stood like wolves and watched the fierce flames play 
About her breast, and never heeded how 
God lit a pale sweet glory round her brow; 
'Yhile through the margin straggles line on line 
Such pious comment as: "Last Easter nigl)t 
Blind Lippo, sleeping with this blessed book 
For pillow, saw this saint bend down and look 
Under his eyelids. Lo! next n10rning light 
'Ye found him, blind no more, but sound of sight, 
'Vhere dawn came slanting through the chapel pane." 


" 


The pictured face, suppose you looked again 
After such reading, would it seem as white 
And stern and sad as when YOU looked the fil'st? 
'V ould not one fleeting smile", one eye's-glance tell 
She was not heedless of her miracle? 
Or from the eyes wou1d gladness seem to burst 
Flooding with song the hush, with sun the gloom, 
Flushing the wan face like a wild rose bloom? 
'Yhat was mere Inonkish blazon, blurred and scored 
'Yith veinings from the dried leaf of a gourd 
Stuck in, some ages past, to mark the place, 
And left to streak and stain the patient face, 
'V ould start to life, once you had read the scrawl 
And knew how Lippo let his glad teal'S fall 
From healed eyes on the halo-circled brow:- 
1\ 0 wistful gh
st face, but a girl's face now 
Smiling to think how Lippo laughed out loud 
To see the faint sky piled with creamy cloud 
That morning when they led him to the gate. 
-You think my mistress sad? Wait till I find 
Courage to kneel and whisper, "I was blind 
Till thy love raised my eyelids:" then-ah, wait! 
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THE PICTURESQUE QUALITY OF HOLLA
D.* 


FIG CHE:-:) A
j) cu
;,ru:\l.Es. 


By Geo(S{e Hihlxodi. 


I T iR not difficult for fi figure paiutpr, 
who is also a Ulau of tash', to know 
what uot to paiut. In France, where 
withuut aouht the din.(.tion is largel
. 

i'-l'U to nIl artistie mOH\Uleuts, the great- 
e
1 lilwrty of Huhjp('t is allowahle; on(' 
ma.," (10 almost anything, provided only 
that it is "ell done; any hon'or, allY 
forl11 of <liSf':tRC or uglin
so;;, any froze;1 
rt'l'rc-';Plltatiol1 of son1i<l inanity, will 
claim u
 much nttpDtioIl as the most 
Rnhtle awl poctic faw'y. or the most 
('hanning- awl st'riously n'JHh're(l trnt1Js. 
III their r('\"olt against " Homauticism " 
paw ter:-; ha, (' LCl:n ('arrie<l too far. auù 
('olHlllit as Hum,' sins in tliP on(' aire('- 
tion as thoH" Wh
)lll tJa.y so rightly decry 
dÜl ill t11P other. .A group of pea
anb 


.. 
l'(' al..o puper!" h
 tilt' ,",UUIl' !1l1thor 10 
c R1B
EIÙ! 

1iI.U.\ZI:-'E fur AU
lll,.t. l"
i. uod I'd)ru:LQ, 1
"9. 
'" 01 , X .-4ì:-; 


treatc(l n}, so llHLllY pumpkins or n. col- 
If'dioll of pob Rw1 paus-that i
, fig- 
ures with onl\" thp outsÍflc lUillUÌ(.h- oh- 
Rf'r\"ell alld (,aI:efnll
. pain tt'd-will ai\\ ays 
he SU('('('ssful ill Paris; :nul vet this i... fl.'" 
Huhst:mtialIv untruthful as" tIlt' (>l("
ëUlt 

iml'ering s'h('plH"rcle

l'" of Ureuze. 
'Xor CUll the hliwwesH of thl::'l' great- 
('st of 111011('1"11 llla
t('rs h(. 
utn('it'lltlv 
cOIHlt'Ill11N1. who poiut to :\Iillct n..... th'e 
f0111uler of th(.ir sehool. awl who see oU- 
ly the ontsi(ll of his \\ ork. his fo-'111l'itl. 
}W:1vy ppoplf', amI fail to st'(, tlw lIt-t.p 
UlHlcrl
 iug luullallity ill all that h(' dift 
The famous .. \Il.rt.ln
 " is hut th(.I()I
lu'y 
of tht> ('lassi(' sch
ol, the i<<leas of (; l
'U/
' 
elothed ill rag
 und p]an
(l ill n'ul field:-. 
hut not ohtru...ivdy unpleasunt l'lgs llor 
photogrnphi('ally t'OlTt'd tiehls. T()-(ln
 
Wl' paillt the mere rngh "ith an apl'lLr- 
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put love of their rf'pulsiH> (lUalities, aIHl 
the fields without a thought of their 
higher sig"nifil'anee, and wonder 'YC are 
not admire(l outside of a painters' jury. 
3Iere l"Ostume is as unworthy of a 
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itSE'lf 'with a ,'iew to heing painted. 
Either in their simple and beautiful ill- 
teriorH, or in their ('harming landscapes 
and wun(h.'dul atmOf.;phere, the :fitness of 
their dressing' and their poses, and thE' 
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.. Maternity." 
(After :Mr. llitchcock's painting.) 


painter as are the rags and "still-life 
peasants" so rnuchin yogue to-day; the 
tlouhlet and ruff have had their davas 
well as the toga, and bO too have 
 the 
1nany outlandish dressings still to he 
found in out-of-the-way places; and yet 
there is much in the work of some of our 
best IHen which is dependent upon a 
picturesqueness of setting and upon un- 
conventionality of costume-the line is 
finely drawn between the grote
llue, on 
the one hand, awl the "chimney-pot" 
h
t on the other. 
For many reasons, the figurcs of one 
f'ountry are Il:i paintable as tllO
e of 
another, and yet Holland seems to om>r 
an ea<.;ier anllllore pleasaut solution of 
the difficulty; the people are silll]Jle amI 
retain a great deal in their costume of 

 time when humanity seemed to duthe 


sÏIuplicityof their farming tools, give an 
impulse to all artistic labor among them, 
and without douht ath'aet the best talent 
of Europe; whil"h Ciln be seen from the 
fact that three of the" merlals of honor" 
at the late exhibition at l>aris ,yerp for 
Dutch subjects not lminted by Dntch- 
Inel1. 
The HollmHlers are not 1 )f'atltiiul a
 
the southern people are, nor are they so 
nohle a t.ype as the Anglu-Saxon; but 
they are sufficiently interesting, and 
among the younger oftentimes much 
heanty is found, nua the girls ha.Ye al- 
ways wonderful pearly cOluplexions and 
cerb.in fine liues in their figureH-gohl- 
éll hair awl deep-hlue f'yes are COlllUlon 
awl u
eful in colur composition. 
The hetter class of those who dwell 
in tJl(> citie
 and to\\ ns are no longer 
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pi('turesqup, tlH'y haH' ]o;-;t tlwir attrac>- 
tion in losillg' tllf' .}ouhlct I11Hl hose Il
 
BelllhrulHlt 
aw tLpm, awl offer no P(,- 
('liliaI' ahrlu.tiollS san. thosp whi('h a 
Htwkllt of (.lmrill't('r finds in tlw 
t1Hlv 
of Iln
' pcople; hut tlH' Ulai(l-sl'l'\"mlt
, 
the artisans, awl slllall tra(!t,'suH'n ha\"(\ 
(listilletin. ('ostUlllf'S, Hwl SOlll(' }>ro- 
llUllIlCC(lnatiollal ('haradl'ristil's. It is 
ill tL,. rural ùistri(.ts, IllllOllg' the farm- 
ers, tislu'rlllen, awl thosp who lin' in 
the tit-Ids, that the l1lost int(.n.sting' 
subjp(.ts art' to 10 fOl1wl. Oiyell, then, 
It !-,pntiul('nt, an ahstradioll, to whi('h 
must l)e ad(le!l artistic (....]H.(.

ion. 
which IllURt he sUlToUlHled with tmtti- 
ciellt beauty to make it ùecorati\'e awl 


(;2:1 


attradin', it only mnk(.s th(\ task H10l'(' 
(lifli('ult, ,uul ill SOl1H ('as('s impossihle, 
to US) COInlllol1l'la' " ugly, or uninter- 
(.sting P('()plt. awl sUIToUlHling-s; the 
true artisti(' H1Í1Hl st'pks ('olor. ahuos- 
plH're, or tiue lin('s, to till out tIlt' hcauty 
on the ('unYIlS whi('h he fe 'I::, ill his 80111, 
or to g'iye :uh'quate p'\.pn.ssioll to the 
patllOs in llÍs 1llÏIHl; Ilwl it is ß.IlIUllg a 
p('opl(. whose CUhtUIlH'S are e... prt':-,sÍ\ e 
of tla.ir lahors, awl ß.C('elltllatc tIl<' lines 
of tlH'ir tig'll],('s without (lisgllisill
 
them, that thi
 is l)e
t done; for wodt.'rll 
clothes so often turn pity into ri(licule, 
or s.\ïul'ath,v iIlto (lprision. How grate- 
ful the task of paiuting a nlOth('r, \\ ith 
a setting of "ide fields, in a CO.,tUlile 
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A Zeeland Malden. 
.. ThL lace heud-dn:
::- add.. a1\\ a
 
 a ch8rm 8m} Imite::- ::-tud
. ' 
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"hich (li
clo
eR eyery line of her figure, 
"hich is almost the prillliti ye idea of 
dré::;s, fitting and appropriate to her 
labor; and if hv chance the decorative 
round of a sie\"
, the implement of her 
"ork, resting in a basket 011 LeI' La('k, 
slu'roullds her Lead, 110'" suggestive is 
the composition of the deification of 
motherhood, and withal, how complete 
the picture. 
\. gronp of fishermen in 
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a
 their ,yorking clothes, yd its chal'lll is 
not to he denied. 1\ earh- entry town in 
Holland 1l3.
 a head-dre
; for U;e women 
peculiar to itself, and as yaried fiS pOb
i- 
hIe. In Zeelaw1 the cap is large ancl 
exceedingly heautiful, like a hridal veil 
almost, alwnys worn at work or play; 
this e!pan, white, transparent stuff fall- 
ing in folds aroll11<l an
' face, enhaHces 
its beauty, if young, or its effect, if 01<1 
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Harvesting. 
.. The clouds of fine dust coming through the hand-8ieve. and blown into fantfl8tic forms." 


yellow oil - skins, relieved against the 
dull gray of a stormy sky and sea, COIIl- 
ing across a ,,-ide stretch of beach in 
the natural and clumsy poses of heavy, 
uncouth, hard-working men, is full of 
pathos, and though, perhaps, not of the 
highest beauty, yet it is filled with a 
sentiment of a sad life, which the set- 
ting has not destroyed. Custume, which 
is the natural expression of the charac- 
ter of the person or his occupation, is 
always fitting, and in ulan)' cases pict- 
uresque, and "ith the simple and poor 
Hollander this is nearly always agree- 
able. On fhuHlays and holidays the 
111en are oftentimes impossihle, but then 
the women have a quaint and peculiar 
tlre'3s, anù though not so full of pathos 


ancl wrinkled, and the short, tight el- 
bow sleeves and closely - fitting bod- 
ice show the figure to advantage. In 
Scheyeningen, the close muslin cap, 
variegated shawl worn bertha-wise, and 
in cold weather the black, red-lined, 
short cloak, form a most agreeahle 
picture, and one very familiar from 
the assiduity with which the Dutch 
moderns ha
'e painted it. Again, in 
FrieRland a metal Land of silver or 
gold is worn outside of the lace cap, in 
many ways, in round plaques aLove 
the ea1'S, or in a ring around the he:u1 ; 
acrORS the 7;uyder Zee, in North Hol- 
land, the gold or silver Laud is worn 
Leneath the lace cap, through which it 
gleams softly and shows the oftentimes 
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beautiful awl (h.li('at(. patt('rn of tlu. 
design; the })oorf'r (,()JlllHunitie!=i havc, 
to fl gTPat P'..tPllt. di!-;pPH';(" I with tlIis 
tHcta.1 halld :LillI wear a silllplp la('P ('ap 
o,-el' a tight bl:u.k OIW, whi('h holas the 
hail' ill pla('p. SOIuptil11('s th.. 111011.'1'n 
h01llH't is 1)(')'('h(',1 011 top of this l)('auti- 
ful hp;l,I-g-f'ar. yet it i!-; Hot :-,0 1l1lH'}1 out 
of pla(.p, f's})('('iully if it is onp with whit, 
rihholls ntHI flow<.'rH awl surmonntillg a 
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tlti('k, hl:u.k fla1llu.l, wlli('Jr the !=i{\\,pre. 
\\ iwh- elilllatp mak..s Jl('Cf'''\sar\'. 'flu 
í'uv.lCl' í'.., tislj('rIilun. the YoleiIdallwr. 
or .:\1 a)'k.'lwr. is tl10rp grot R<jUC than 
}Mintahlc, pm'lmps ('\('n to tllP 1'0illt of 
Leing impo81.;Íhh. ; he (Iisguis .s the untu- 
ralliw's of hiR fig-lir. so nnwh \\ itb thp 
PllOrJI1011S wi<1th of IIi., llaggv trou!-'('rs, 
80 short 0.0.; to 1'('a('h onl\' to 'hi.; allklf.!-;. 
mad. of duel\: for \\ 01'1.,' or of thi'i \'ery 
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Children of Zeeland. 
.. Drc,..,..cd preciscly I1S their e:der!', their moth('r!l or grandmothers In mlniaturc." 



.oung awl h('antiful facp; hut the na- 
tiona.l hat of straw, low-crowned, \\ ith 
brim sharply turned up into n. point in 
front, awl eovere<1 with silk in hrig-ht 
colors, is far hetter. 
\. short, cin'ular 
clO:lk in n varietv of colors, "ith fL 
Rtaw1ill
 (.ollar, {
 ('011l1ll0n in 1ll0!-;t 
pla.ces, awl in Zt'f'lawl a long. hla('k 
tla.unel one with a. full, falling hood i
 
of ton 
cen. The favorite color for the 
w01ll0n's working- dressf's is n. varit.ty 
of pu.lp lilacH, f:ulcll ng-ain into llllluber- 
It ss shadcs and tint:i. whi('h arc ,crv 
harmollious among- the palf'. <lelieat L 
greens of the !-;ea - ÙUllPS or the glis1t'Il- 
iug- whit-ú snn(Is of the dlI1lo
t pn(ne
s 
f:H':l-eollst-ewllch:5 ouly h
' eUlllparison 
with thp small e
t('nt uf couutr\". TIlP 
men iu (:ver
' part of the couutr;' wear II. 


hlack rlannd; his Rhou1.1ers nn(l cbest 
compr..ssed iu n H:,ry tight-titting' waist- 
coat of 
ome striped stuff, usuall
' n'll 
find blnck, awl a 
hort, tight-sIc 
\ed 
jad\:f't iu eoltl wf'uthf'r. of hl:H.k "ith 
large silvcr huttons; fllH1. if 'H..ll to <10, 
enormous sihcr I:3hoe-hu('klt'h Rw1 sih t'r 
hORsf':-' on his waisthalllI Rill 1 hn'n
t 
cOllnt'eÌt.d Lv t;Ïln'r ('huins; llis hiliI' 
cropped hqu
re n('rO
ð llehiIH1. "ith hi
 
lle('k shoru nearly as high as bis f'ars, 
IllH11lhovo all n. ri(Ii('ulou
I.,- ..mall cup. 
Trul
- on :-)\llHln.y paraa.\ he i
 not n 
picture. hut at sen.. in his sharp-llo'" \J 
eraft. "ith Illuch of his gorg<,ousue!o's 1'0- 
1)O
in(Y' in his ehcst at home, hi
 hlack-.; 
wa8h,-.\.1 ant hy th,-' com hing' cu.
, his 
..tript'd ShIn'S tOlH'<1 do\\ 11 h
. thl 
weathcr, !lnd the stitT liut's of hi
 orig-- 
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A North Holland Cap 


inal cut quite gone from his hard work, 
he presents a different and very charac- 
teristic composition. 
The X orth Sea fishel'man is much sim- 
pler-a rea shirt, oyer which is worn a 
black OIle with its sleeves cut oft' at the 
elbow showing the reù one beneath, awl 
ordinary black trousers, an arrangement 
in black and I'eel by no means baa; 
nothing grutesll ue in cut, the only orna- 
ment a big silyer button in his collar ; 


at se3., to supplement his faded shore 
costume he wears long boots reaching 
to his arm-pit:;, and the usual yellow or 
brown oil-skins in foul weather. In 
some parts of the country full, bagg
' 
" knickerhockers " are worn; the eftect 
is marred, howeyer, by the enormous 
wooden shoes, looking. all the larger 
from the thin stockinged shauks ahove 
theln. In Zeeland another peculiarity of 
the meu's costume is a long black coat, 
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rf>:u'hing to HI(' IH'Pl
, with n fur ('ollar 
fillllualTow fur trimming. 
The 'H.alth of It fisher" OIlHUl ('ow.;Ïsts 
in the n UlJl h(')' of hcr l)(.ttico:lt'i, of fiau- 
11(,1 or a mi'\('11 ('UUOH awl woolstutl', awl 
tht' more ..-llt' w{'ars at O)U'C tilt' ]'dh'r 

Ilt' i... thou.rI.t to be (In'ss('(1. \.s Illflll\" 
as thirt(.l'u
,f tht'
(, ..-kirts are worn t,;- 
g'ethcr, whi('h of {'ourse makes tilt, figure 
unheara.ble awl grotes(luP to a high de- 
gr('e, f,spl'('ially as the tight ],otlice ma.k('
 
t la' IO'H'r It:llf stiIlIlHH'(' larg(. in al'pf'ar- 
IUH'('. 
\. fresh-('omple\.iolll'(l girl, with 
lar,r.. ],allo.; of 1ll
u\"-('olored tlo,\('rs, ('OUl- 
po:'.! of s '11:1ratf>' ],un('h('s of tulips or 
hy'}('inths han
ing at the ewls of a H1Îlk- 
h
l("ket 
 uke. is ofteIl bceu in the spring' 
turlling an hOlH'st penn
' in a IJeautiful 
way hy sl'llillg the ust'lf'ss l,luSSOlJlS 
whell thf' hull, has re:U"h(.<l 
its matllrih-; or a btill ear- 
lier l'ictlln: of the same }Iret- 
ty (haHUl. a tigure ill tlH' pale 
lilu.es so 111\1('h worn, cutting 
the l,rilY'ht tlowers from the 
glowiH
 tulip-beds. \rhat- 
en'r the f(,lll
lle figures are 
doiHg', the hce heal - dr
ss 
a Ills always a ('harm awl in- 
yit!'s shHly. IH clmr('h the 
WOlllf:'n, shtillg together iH 
t11(' ('eHtre, form a snowy 
t\ower-like Illa-;s, with HUlIn' 
. .-- 
a la
'(' dOlHleJ gleam of gohl 
or sih-er frOll1 their Illebl 
h(,:ltl- bawls, or a flash of 
(liaHlOH(!s from their 10Hg, 
pf'ndeut ear-rings. or the l1ia- 
11l0111I-iuernsted siher 01'lta- 
lllL'nts w 11 i (' h sUl'l'h'lIl
lIt 
tlJ('ir h(.:l'1-lhcss, I'artil'ularly 
onl. oriental-Ioùkiug arrange- 
l11ent worn low down in the 
('('utn' of the fOl'(.he:ul ; while 
tIlt' I11l'U, wholly de\()i<1 of 
white. a hlal'k sÙk sto('k aUtl 
H())llhr
 an'h'lÏ(' ('oats. O('('U- 
pyiug' raisl'(l heu('hes at the 
Hi<1e awl ha,'k of the rOOIll, 
for1l1 a (lark 
t.,ttiug for thi
 
(!t.,li('ateh- ('olorc(l Illas
. 
The 
plehration of the 
('olll1llUuion a('('ordiug to t 1)( 
fOl'HlS of tht' J )lltl'h uatiollal 
c1m rt.'h , gin's lUan,\" t.'OIIl}lO- 
sitic IUIi ; a long ta11le is laitI 
with a. \\ bite dutL, uruuud 


Ü .)- 
-. 


whi{'h first the women, awl then the men, 
"it allll partah..(' of tIlt' ('UP :nul l,rt:':u1. 
\. 11 mil 1 ,er ot tJH'
(' I'carlY-Hkillncll 
women ill tL(,ir palp-(,o]ol"f...d gO\\ liS and 
I:U'f' lu.ad-g{'ar, eat'h fa('f' anilllnt..d with 
n fitti11g {'\.l))'(.ssiun. awl nil full of s('ri- 
unf; t'olltl'JllpJation. lilitel1in
 to the Hol- 
('Illn "ortIs of the hlack-roh.J miuister 
wlJO st
llHh, aUlOlIg f1u'l11 ('UP in lJalld i" 
fi fi11e uJOtiYf'. 
\.gaiu, tIlé \":lst iUÌ<'rior of 011e of the 
maguiti('{'ut 
othi(' dmrt'lles of Hollallll, 
all pale gra) iu toue, Hl'al'st..ly O('('lll'icci 
hy the frie1Hls an(l f:Ullih. of the ('ou- 
1'1('. who stau<l (}llÍtt' a1011;' llcueath the 
('an"cd oak pulpit Hwl li
Ìf'u to au ad- 
<ll'('SS frol11 t IJe l'firliou !Jefore he de- 
s{.euds, and ill a few words joius tÌJem 
ill marriage, is a touehiug pidllre, l'S- 
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peciall
' if the brille Le young' aUll 
(,1re
sell in a charming costume, which i::; 
a common O(,(,lllTenCe-llot tJw usual 
conventional white and lace, hut per- 
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kniekerhoekers eompose equally wdl in 
the deeper g-reen of the fields. )[any 
of the harvt'st operations fll'e full of ar- 
tistic iuterest, from the ruùe simplicity 
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An Egmond Fish-wife, 
'.The wealth of a fi"herwoman com;Ïsts in the number of her petticoats." 


haps a pale pink or lilac and floating 
lace cap with antique gold ornaments. 
Blue is the prevailing note in all out- 
door male figures, usually faded into a 
quiet harmony with its snrroundings; 
as a shephel'd with his soft blue hlouse 
ana his gray flock could not Le Letten:c1 
lJY any other setting than the gray- 
green sand-dunes when they are to be 
seen; or a dull-I'eel jacket and black 


of the tools and the natural poses of 
their users; a certain seed which faBs 
as it ripens, and which must conse- 
quently be grown in a light, sandy soil 
in .ol.del" that it nlaY Le gathered by 
sifting, gives a good arr
ngelJJent as it 
is haryested; the clouds of fine <.Iust 
COJUillg through the haud - 
ieve, aud 
hlown into fantastiC' forms, add::; to the 
efreet of the Lending figures of shoyel- 
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lers anù RiftcrR, 0. youn
 girl "ith a 
hroom following" after. Dig-
ri.ng pota- 
tOCH iH another oIwr,ttion full of inter- 
esting poseH. It iH the Cluitonl to kned 
at tho work, to lift the mass of the 
rooto.; with a sho\ ('I, awl tJU'11 to ])('IHI 
aud sort out the fruit. It is usuallv 
done by the womcn and girls, who, e\'e
' 
hending ana aga.in rising to a kneeling 
posture, seem to be continually giving 
thanks for this their chicf mcans of lifc ; 
all tho more pathetic, that among the 
poort'1" communities the potato nearly 
alone is thcir means of sustenance. 
The straight sc).the-handle adùs a 
simple cha.rm to th(' mo\\ ing figure, the 
reaping hook and sickle to the reaper 
bending to his work. The intensely 
hlue and red milk bll('ket
 Sef>Ill to har- 
monize with the black and whitf:
 cows, 
dark dresses of the milkmaids, and the 
vivid green of the landscape, awl to 
give a peculiar hrightlles
 to tIll' gleam- 
ing ditches al wa
's in Holland some- 
where near to evcr)" out-door COtnl>osi- 
tion. 
Though not an obtrusively religious 
people, the Dutch are only second to 
the English in their strict ohservance of 
SUll(lu.v, awl a most medimval eft'ect i!i 
produ
ed by their solemn 
unda)" after- 
1100n walk in all their finery; the long, 
straight roads hordered by gray wil- 
lows, bright ditches, canals, and grpen 
fields, with a background of the nestling 
red honses of the villag-e, snug among 
it:-; waving trees; while all aroulHl the 
wide-stretching plaius, LIottell with tlis- 
t'1nt compact towns, go to make an in- 
teresting study. It is on Sunday that 
the children, and partiC'ula.dy t1lP little 
girls, are seen in their quaintest and 
Ino
t peculiar a
pect, <Ires!4ell precisel,v 
as their elders, tlu'ir lllothf'rli or grand- 
mothers in miniature-the same long, 
,",oluminous skirts, tiny go!.l or silver 
heu..1-bands covered with lace cap8, awl 
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bOllice'{ of 0. mature cut. TheV' are most 
olll-tiuH'Y aUt 1 l'lm.rming; e\ 
1l during 
the \\ eek, at school or at play, ill lUan)" 
pL1.l:e
 the
 still \\ ear tl1 · same ('OStUlI1P, 
though without the utter refinemcnt 
which is kel,t for S11IHln.) H or great o('('a- 
sions. Thf'rc is really, ery little dim'r- 
ence bct" een the dr
ssing of tlle nlod- 
('rn litth, Dutch girls and those wl1Í('h 
have ('ol11û do," II to U!-i in }wrtrait'i 
from the si}.,teenth and beyenteenth een- 
turies. 
The Dutdullan lm
 en'r been \ain awl 
unimaginati\ c, his vanity Ims held hi'i 
greatest }>Riuters down to mere portrai- 
ture, awl \\ hile eausing th{'111 directly to 
administer to his Iwrsonal aggrandize- 
ment 011 the one hand, has deprived 
them of R,nllpathy in their hetter and 
110hler etÌorh; on t1w otLer. ..\.t all 
events, Holland has Deyer produced 8 
great imaginative painter; its chief 
glory, the Dut('h genre Hcbool, i!-' after 
all only the apotheosis of the common- 
place. Strange as it may seem, Holland 
to-day attracts lllore largel
r those paint- 
ers who follow in the footsteps of the 
great Dutchmen, anù though they are 
without doubt gooù and faithful in 
their portrayal of the more salient anù 
peculiar characteristics of the Hollanù- 
ers, a l'eally sympathetic olJseryer, a 
df>elwr and more suhtle interpreter of 
this wonderful country awl itH int('1'('-;t- 
ing- people, has an 
lrnost untrodden 
field before him. 
The roa.lls are iIHleed well worn hy 
the feet of hurrying, thoughtlesli })iÌ- 
grims, which lead to the "wind-mill on 8 
canal," the" view of the Dutch town," 
the cOllllJlonplac{' interior, awl the ('011- 
ventional quaintuess of figure stud if,.. ; 
hut the paths which lea(l to tho
e other 
ana hpth'r things, P\ ell finer in Holland 
t,han in If>sH fayorf'l! l:uH.Is, C:UlllOt he 
founù hy the common lllind or the 
hasty cOl
lInerciul painter. 
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THE PROPOSED TRANS-SAHARIAN RAILWAY. 


I. 


B)' Napoléoll N
v. 


HE eighteenth c en tury 
earned the right to be 
known as the century of 
the emancipation of 
thought; the nineteenth 
century "ill be known in 
histor): as that of great 
in ternatiollal enterpriseb. 
For we have seen accom- 
plished in the last thirty 
years great things for science and hu- 
manity. To take but one field - con- 
sider 
 what steam has done for navi- 
gation. It has eliminated time and 
distance from the problem, by enabling 
our ships to carry their cal'goes in all 
seasons and at fixed times, without hav- 
ing, as in other days, to reckon with 
winds and currents. Shipping has mul- 
tiplied on every sea. The cutting of 
the Suez Canal has hastened this econ- 
omic revolution and altered the markets 
of the wodd. The ocean cable has 
brought together the opposite ends of 
the earth. Since the tunnelling of l\Iollt 
Cenis and the St. Gothard, the train 
that carries the mails to India runs 
without change of locomotive from Ca- 
lais to Brindisi. The train frOln Venice 
to Hamburg goes under the Alps. But 
the railways of Europe have had for chief 
object the immediate convenience and 
profit of comparatively small territories. 
To the United States belongs the 
credit of extending the domain of pro- 
pulsion by steam considered as an en- 
gine of future civilization. Like a 
bridge thrown across the desert from 
one country to another thousands of 
miles off, the first trans-continental line 
was huilt between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 1'he railway line from Oma- 
ha, on the l\Iissouri :River, to San Fran- 
cisco, on the Pacific Ocean, was opened 
on the 10th of l\Jay, 186
. It was 3,080 
kilomètres (1,
13 miles) in length. 
This gigantic work was accompliRhed 
in three years, if we make allowance 
for the in terruption caused by the war 


of the Be bellion, the work being taken 
up in earnest only in U;GG. It was ac- 
complished under somewhat peculiar 
conditions, the franchise having been 
granted to two companies, each one 
working toward a central meeting- 
point. The engineering difficulties were 
immense; engineers and laborers had 
to fight their way through unexplored 
tracts of country. l\Iountain ranges, 
some of them 2,300 metres (7,500 feet) 
in height had to be crossed. For 1,500 
kilomètres (933 miles) the road runs at 
at an elevation of 1,800 metres (5,900 
feet), across plateaux covered with snow 
for part of the year and exposed to 
avalanches. As a protection fl'om this 
danger the Aluerican engineer provided 
special devices - in some places con- 
structing tunnels of wood - work, some 
of which, on the slopes of the Sierra 
Kevada, are 70 kilomètres (42
 miles) 
long. Seven railways now cross the 
continent at different latitudes, on the 
territory of the United States and of 
British Canada. These achievements 
upon a grand scale show the most l'e- 
markable enterprise and determination 
on the part of these Americans, sons of 
old Europe, who have found in the New 
,y orId a new ambition. 
Ten Jears later-1879-1886-Russia 
built in Asia, the cradle of our civiliza- 
tion, another line as remarkable as that 
across America, and destined to exert 
not only political in fluence in Europe 
and Russia, but to re-endow with life 
those Eastern countries and peoples 
long since decayed, whence carne the 
first rays of our civilization. I mean the 
Trans-Caspian Railway. This gigantic 
work, consisting of a line fron1 the Cas- 
pian Sea to Samarkand, is not surpassed 
by any engineering achiGvement of the 
century. It will soon reach Siberia, and 
finally the sea of Okhotsk, thus COlli- 
pleti
g, with the Canadian Pacific, the 
iron band which encircles the world be- 
tween the 30th and 40th degrees of lat- 
itude. The road has been quietly and 
quickly built in tLe face of difficulties 
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French POf:!lI'Bsion!l. protcctorate
. and re- 
gions ander French IIltlIlCJlCe. 


D 
D 


Dit'trÏ<'ts whi('h \\i1I prohably come nnder 
French influcnce. 


Tbe I-:-u.tern Knrvey. 
Thc Wel'tcrn Surv('y. 
The latet't Central 
ur\ey. 
AJt('rnative rooteø for continoution of 
('.('ntral Survey. 
Branch Jince. 


The raiJway toward f:outh('rD Alj!cna. al- 

 rc.ndJ conl'tructl'd. 


long thought insuperable, the least of 
whieh WfiS lack of water and wood. For 
huw1rpdH of kilonll,trps th('ro \\ pre hills 
of shifting sands, <Iesertq burning and 
again freezing h
 turn!--.. Yet thi
 RUH- 
Rian road, .\1llerie:Ln in its boldnel'>s, is 
to-day an accOlllplishccl fact. 'Ye are 
not now in frec .America, wllf're indiyitl- 
nul initiativc and HpIf - help ta.ke the 
place of cverything, ana whcre freedom 
COlTeds the dangers of freedom and 


makes great things po
sihlp. Russian 
ent{>llH'i",( hall to (leal with impf'rin.l nll- 
thority. the whole power, cstf'd in 0. bO
- 
ercign who deputes it at will. It wad, 
ho\\ e\"f'r, by tlH
 e'\.(.}'(.isp of this Hon'r- 
('ign 1'0\\ p;, in contrast with the forCc
 
brought into pIny in .\merico., tho.t thiR 
Hnssiall rOful "a
 built. \lc'\.fillclpr lli. 
waR patipnt, lldl'rmin('d. patriotic, He 
founa the man for the "ark - Lif'U- 
tenant-Gcneral )riebfiel .\nn('ukoff-tbe 
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builder of the Trans-Caspian Railway, 
and gave him his hearty support. 
The Trans-Siherian-thc continuation 
of the Trans-Caspian, as its name im- 
plies-will cross Siberia from east to 
west, and has been begun at its eastern 
end. A few weeks ago, in June, 1ti91, 
the Czare"itch, in passing through Si- 
beria on his way around the world, 
openèd with great pomp the first sec- 
tion of the Trans-Siberian road. After 
solemn prayers, and to the accompani- 
ment of a booming cannonade from the 
Russian fleet anchored at 'Y1adiwostock, 
the Czarewitch gave a few strokes of 
the pick and filled a wheelbarrow with 
earth. In a car covered with flags he 
went over the finished section of the 
line, accompanied by the Governor- 
General of the territory, and by the en- 
ginem", 1\1. Oursati. The Czal"ewitch had 
placed in the railway depot now build- 
ing at 'Yladiwostock a silver plate re- 
cording the event. He also read a let- 
ter from the Czar in which the sover- 
eign declared Siberia and Russia united 
by this railway, "a national work, and 
one which he has had at heart." The 
road will run from the Oural to "ladi- 
wostock, and the Russian naval station 
on the sea of Okhotsk. The whole length 
will be 7,700 kilomètres (4,783 n1iles). 
South America has also undertaken a 
continental line, the Trans - Andean, 
work upon which has been stopped by 
the war in Chili and the financial straits 
of the Argentine Republic. It will run 
from Valparaiso on the Pacific to Buenos 
Ayres on the Atlantic. Africa is the 
only continent which has not a trans- 
continental line ; but I shall show that 
such a line has now become a necessity. 


II. 


FRo
I the time of the conquest of Al- 
geria, France assumed a dominant in- 
fluence in Mrica. Her political and 
commercial interests, her very future, 
may be involved by her Algerian policy. 
She occupied first the whole of Alg
ria, 
then Tunis, and now extends her power 
further south in the desert tlJan the 
Romans reached. On the west France 
controls the important colony of Sene- 
gal, as well as the Fouta-Djallon, the 
rivers of the south, and the French Sou- 


dan. These gradual a('cessions have 
been due to French officers, who have 
proved themselves explorers of the first 
rank. Special mention is due to Cap- 
tain Bing
r, whose remarkable trip, ac- 
complished in 1887-89, from Senegal to 
the Gulf of Guinea, resulted in COllnect- 
ing the French statiolls on the Gold 
Coast with the French Sondan. 
In the Congo, Lieutenant de Brazza, 
to-day Frencb Commissioner in 'Vest M- 
rica, 
stablished, with but a handful of 
men, a valuable colon v and made felt 
the influence of Franc
. At the same 
time l\Ir. Stanley organized, at great 
cost of men, money, and material, the 
colony which later was to constitute the 
Congo Free State, of which the IGng 
of the Belgians is sovereign. The fa- 
mous American explorer recognized at 
its true importance the achievement of 
our compatriot de Brazza. His opinion 
carries the more weight because Stanley 
is not of our friends, and has ahvay"s 
shown dislike of the French in general, 
and of de Brazza in particular. 
I have mentioned the three points, 
widely distant, by which France has 
entered Africa. She must now connect 
these points and make one Algeria from 
Senegal to the Congo, by way of the 
Sahara. The Anglo-French convention 
of the 5th of August, 1890, recognized 
the protectorate of France in Madagas- 
car, and consented to the extension of 
French influence south of her l\Iediter- 
ranean possessions (Algeria and Tunis) 
to a line from Sai on the Kiger, to Bar- 
rouah on Lake Tchad. The proceed- 
ings of this convention have been 
bitterlJ and unjustlJ attacked. l\Iy 
personal opinion is that the value of 
the concession made to us, and the defi- 
nition of the zone which we may con- 
trol, will depend largely upon the use we 
make of our opportunity. Our one aim 
in Africa should now be to unite our 
possessions. The l\Ionteil, Cranlpel, 
l\Iizon, and Dyboskv commissions had 
no other end in vie
.. If we can keep 
other powers from this territory, its 
value ought to multiply a hundred-fold, 
when, in a few veal'S, a Trans-Sabarian 
and Soudan raifwav unites our colonies 
of the east and we
t with those of the 
north. 
The country to be tllUH conqtIered 
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General Philebert, 


may be divided into four zones. 1. 
Th
 oasi
 region, from whi('h come dateH 
and call1el
 for caravan UHe. 2. The 
desert region, ill which palms are few, 
awl which presell tH vast plaius of sand, 
stoncs, and salt, on'r whi{'h roalll no 
madic trihes on the wateh for caraVfiIlS 
that lllay hp l)illag-e<1. H. Tllf' g11l11- 
tree helt, in which ('attIe, shp('!), awl 
horses thrive. 4. 
\ zone with rUIl- 
ning water awl tropical veg-etatioll. 
rrhe caravan rouh'
 from Alg('rin to th(' 
SOlHlan pass through a !;t('rile COUll try, 
in which the march is sOllletilllC
 for six 
or eight da
"s through country \\ it hout 
vcgetation, WOOl]. or water, to \\ hil'h 
privatiolls IllUSt he addpll the hostility 
of the nati\"e tribes. It is for th('Sf' 
reasolls that thi
 rontl' has Ilot 1 )('pu 
used hy Luroppalls. .A railway acros:-: 
the 
ahara will alone solve the proulem 
ana unitp our \fri('an 1)()sse!'siouH. 
'1'0 an f'ug-ille('r of B1'iclges uncI Hu:ub 
(P(Jl1t.
 el (,hau:i'-::".-:),]'L Du}>oncllcl, he- 
long-s the honor of IUl\-ing- first propos('(l 
fi TrallS-Sahal'ian 1'0:\(1. auc1 it i
 hut jus- 
ti('e that his lllUlie !'hou1<l fÏllIl re('og'lli- 
tion here. Tllt
 la1>ors of )1. DUpOlldH'1 
resu}t('d in hring-illg' th proj('ct 1)(.fo1'e 
the puhlic ahout ten years Ilg-O, awl in 
1t)7U a Traub-
a.hariall ('ommission "as 
appointed hy :\1. de FreycÌ1H't, tlu'u 
::\Iini
t('r of Pul)lie \\ ork
, to "IIil'h 
Y OJ.. X.-G;j 
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('ol1ll11ission \\ a
 f'11trust(.(l the. e
nmil1a- 
tiou of all (l'H'!;tions relating- to the 
hllil(liug' of a raih\a
' n('ross the' df'
('rt 
of :-;aha1'a. Tlu ('oullnissiou d(.(.i(l('c1 to 
C'ou!'i(lt'r thrf'(' plans for Htwh n road 
south of \lg('ri , \, startiug rf'spf'(.tiYel}' 
froJ1l t II(. t I1n'e \Ig(.riall 1'1'0\ iu('es- 
Ur:tu, .\Ig-iers, Imfl CUllstantinf'. In 
1 
k:
 th)'('
 (.:\ }I(.f1itionH were !i('llt to th 
 
thn (, 1)1'0\ Ï1H'f'
. rlmt Oil tlu. \H'st 
(Or:m) \\as (01ll111mHl(.(1 hy 11 ('i\ÏI ('Jl- 
f..{inppr (tI,.s JliJ/f"-:), )1. }>011
 UUl1P, who 
\\as to stll(h- the' Zou.l.Íaua au(l l\r
s- 

moura distri;.ts. T]w central ('''p(.(litiou 
(
\lg-iers) \\as directed h
' I1noth('r l.ngi- 
u('('r. )L (,hoisv. who llllÙJ'l'took the 
eXalllillation of" the ('ouutry hd\\ ('PJl 
Lag-hul1at I1ml EI Gol('a. In "this ('o1]Js 
was a young" eivil cJlgineer, )1. (ìcorges 
Holl:uu1. of \\ lImll r !ihall lu1.\ e more to 
!;ay presf'utl,y. The eastern c\.}I('(litioIl 
(C'o11stan till(') was c1irected by a retireù 
ot1-i('('r of th .\fri(':tu army, Colouel Flat- 
Ì<'rs, to whom the most' dang('rons awl 
<1itlieult part of the \\ ork "l\H eutrusted. 
He was to readl the Houùan uv wa," of 
Hhllt. 011(' of tlU' to\\ us of the toua;'C'gs 
Hog-gar, iu the Great Desert. 


ITI. 


THE cxpe , litions headed hy :\IJ1. Pou- 
yaul1e and ChoiRY accomplished their 
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objects \\ithout trouhlf'. Colonel Flat- 
enegal, )Ioro('co, southern ,Algeria, 
tel's, stopped by want of rations awl tI1(' Egypt, aud Constantinople. At pres- 
ho
tility of the Tonaregs -Hoggar, re- ent he i!:) attached to the general staiI 
turned without ha,ying reached Hhat. of the Vrican division of the French 
Xevertheless 11Ís first expedition was not anuy. :\1. Bros
elar<1, who has been 
,,'ithout important restùts. He discov- seyera] times to Senegal and to the 
ered the great yalley or pass of Ighar- south of Algeria, is nO\\' on the Htaff of 
ghar, through whit'h flowed the Ighar- the :Minister of the X avy. He målï'ied a 
ghar, the great 
aharian river, tllf' yalley daughtel' of the distin
guished General 
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Casbah of Tougourt. 


of which offered the easiest road to the 
Xiger. Colonel Flatters alHo believed 
that he had established amicable and val- 
uable relations ,,-ith the Touarpgs, thanks 
to which he would he ahle, with a second 
expedition, to reach the Soudan. He 
therefore ohtained permission to start 
again. The Saharian railway was about 
to claim its first mal'bTS. 
Colonel Flatters left Ouargla the 1Hth 
of 
ovember, 18RO. This second expedi- 
tion comprised, hesides the COnJllUlUt1ing 
colonel, )I
r. Beriuger and Roche, ciyil 
engineers, :\Iasson, captain in the ar- 
tillery corps, and Dr. Guiard. .All had 
served with the first expedition, and 
there also went with them Lieutenant de 
Dianous and )1. 
antin, a ciyil engineer, 
who took the places of )I
r. Le Chate- 
lier and Brosselard, second liel1Ìenants 
of infantrv. )1
I. Le Chatelier and 
Brosselard are to-day both captains. 
:\1. Le Chatelier has deyote<1 himself to 
Eastern questions, an<1 has been HPnt in 
recen t years by the 
Ii.nister of 'Yar to 


Faidherbe, and obtained permission to 
add to his own name that of his father- 
in-law, who died without male heirs. 
The expedition comprised 88 persons: 
2 French staff soldiers, Brame and l\Iar- 
jollet; 47 Algerian sharpshooters (Tur- 
cos), and 31 .Arab volunteers, not in the 
armv, hut former soldiers; 7 Chambâa 
guicles, and one priest of the order of 
Tedjini, who was expected to give the 
sanctity of rpligion to the ente11Jrise. 
'Yhere )lohammerlans are concerned, 
religious influence is of the utmost value. 
The priesthoods and brotherhoods con- 
stitute secret societies having initiation 
ceremonies, signs, p
ss-words, and se- 
cret codes. The Hhouan (brethren) of 
the different orders have affiliations 
with those of l\Iorocco, Algeria, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Egypt, Hyria, Persia, Central 
Asia, India, and the n10st distan t parts 
of Islam. 
After a three mon ths' journey through 
the desert, and after having passed 
_\..mguid, the expedition reached Sehka 
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Artesian Well in the Oued Rir. 
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(salt wells), the 11lOst suutherll puint 
reached hy the Romans. General Cor- 
nelim.; BaÍho raiserl a Ulonument here 
(44 B.C.) of which the Flatters expedi- 
tion saw the ruins. X eyer h
fore, in 
modern times, hall a European enterecl 
so far into the Afric:l.n desert. The ex- 
peùition waH about to euter the Au 
countr,'"' the gate of the Saudan, 1,400 
kilomi:-tres (870 111Ïles) of the line haying 
beE'n surveyed, when on the lßth of 
February, Ì>-381, Colunel Flatters, Cap- 
tain :U
sson, awl Engineers Beringer 
ancl Roc'he, and Dr. Guiard, while away 
from caUlp, were killec111car the wells 
f 
Bir-el-Uharama hy Touarcg's, ,,-110 for 
sevc::'1
1 days had fallcnw'cl the FrenC'h 
party, watC'hiug for H1IC'h an opportun- 
ity. The Touaregs also killed tlw ('Ol)}- 
Iuissary of the expedition, Den'rny, 30 
of the c
mel-driYers who had hc('u leac1- 
ing tlleir heasts to water, aud ('apturcel 
all the calnel;;;. 
The terrible loss at Bir-el-Hharmna 
was known that night ill 11)(" e:tlllp, 
which the Touareg-s hacl not elared to 
atbck. Lieutenall t df' Dianous calleel 
to his tellt the remaining Fn'l1f'11I1wll, 
awl discussed the situation. Tlu're was 
but one thing tu do, to retreat to Ouar- 


gIn.. The situation was a desperate Olle. 
Before them was a sixty da
's' march, 
without caulels, and with only such 
water ancl food as could he c;trried; 
the route" as through a terrible coun- 
try (the "Country of Thirst") where 
f'nelllies would he found eyernYllere. 
These unfortunates, shipwrecke
l ill the 
desert, if I ma:r use the expression, 
started that night. The cases were 
broken open au<l division made of the 
lllOney, food, anù ammunition. The 
skins of water were giyen to the strong-- 
est men to carr
'. The expedition was 
l)OW reduced to fifty persons, induclÍ1]g" 
Lieutenant de Dianous, En;,,6l1ef'r 
all- 
tin, Conllnissary Pol)f'g'uin, and t1
e two 
soldiers, Brame awl Paul ::\Iarjollet. I 
neeù not dcscl'iLe, step hy stl'p, this Hall 
retrf'at, of w1JÏeh the Î1leidents lllight 
re(';\11 a tragedy of .L'EschyluH. Harassed 
night awl day by the Tonnregs, the lllen 
sufrered from hunger and thirst. 'Yhen 
their provisions gayp out, they man- 
ao'eel to huy from s01ue Touaregs elates 
that these \vretches had poisOl}('ll with 
the powcler of a plant foulld ill t1w oas('s 
of the Salutra. J
HOWll to HIe \r:l.1)s fiS 
}] Bdtill:t, awl to the Touar(:'gs as Fa- 
lezlez. Its botanical nallle is 11 !fo.
'('?1- 
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amus Fal('zl('h. :No soonf'r had the 1llí'1l 
eaten thl'HO datt'!i than they HeelIled 
era/ed, rushin
 wihlly about" ith cries 
and shout:i. 
ollle of the unfortunates 
fired off their guns; others ran ahout 
tryin
 to strangle themselves in a vain 
(-nurt to kef'}> out air which f:lef'mc<l to 
Imrn their lungs at cvery inhalation. 
De Dia.nous and Poheguill tore oft. thl-ir 
doUll's and rushed hack ntH 1 forth like 
caged heasts, shonting out words with- 
out meaning. The former fired upon 
his 111e11. Fortunate-ly, many of the 
Rllltrp
llOoters n.ne 1 the Chmnlxin. hall 
eaten few or no ùates. Thev dÏFmrmed 
the o Ricer, who hecamo c;1hner and 
hegged for hot water, which, fl,eting as 
an emetic, relieved him. The Arabs 
had great difficulty in keeping their 
own people from rushing away frOlll 
caml), and some of them did eRcaIJe. 
(Beport of the official investigation 01'- 
lIe-ret! by the Governor of .Algeria, IhHl.) 
The story of the companions of Ulysses, 
transfOl'meJ into swine by Circe, sug- 
gests itself. 
The rest of the expedition continued 
the retreat the next daV'. The wells at 
.Amguid were found in the possession of 
fI, stronf{ band of Tonaregs, who were 
driven away after a fight in which )I. 
de Dianous, 1\1, Santin, Brame, 
larjol- 
let. and tWí'lve sharpshooters were 
killed. TIH' commissary, Pobeguin, was 
the only Frenchman left. The survivon
 
kept on the march and the Touaregs 
gave up tho pursuit. But provisions 
gu,ye out, and Home of the men RUC- 
cumbed to hunger and fatigue. Their 
fellows, crazed with suffering, killeù 
them and fought over the bloody re- 
main:;. Pobeguin was eaten the 31st of 
l\larch. Let us draw a veil over these 
tragedies. On April 2d four sharp- 
Ahooters, barely alive, reached Ouarf{la.. 
Three others were picked up on the 
road. They hrought the news of the 
fate of the :Fla.tters expedition, of which 
they Wf're the only survivors. The de- 
t:1Ïls here given are taken from the re- 
port of the official investigation made 
hy ort!er of the Governor, and are but 
little known. rrlwy helong. however, to 
the history of the Trans-
aharian rail- 
wu,y, of which this second Flatters ex- 
pe<"lition largely decideù the future 
plans. 


YOLo X.-tJÔ 
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rHE clisasters whieh overtook the Flat- 
ters e
pcditioll ill IH
l, resulted for the 
timc being ill the al>.t.nùonmcnt of all 
plans for fL raihHLY through the Sahara., 
and the engiucering 8lIr\ e) H wcre put 
n.sille. This wa!i a }>olitical blunder. 
Prompt aetioll ,,<mIa have enahlell UH 
to punish in a. terrihlc Bmnner the UlUr- 
dcrers uf our soldiers, and sueh reprisal, 
heing iuul1ecliate. would have haa great 
moral weight in tlu> future. 
rIH- disas- 
ter wa
 partly attrihutable to the illl- 
IH'udence of the COlUlllall< leI' of th
 e
- 
pf'(lition, hut not to aH
nge him fully 
and at once was, 1 rc}>('ut, a 8criouH 
blunder upon the part of France. 'Yhat 
was Him}>ly all aet of piracy in the 
desert assumed illlmen",c importauce 
throughout the whole of Xorth ..\frica. 
From the Xiger to Barbary, from the 
frontier of ::\Ioroceo to the country of 
the Touaregs, the idea Hpread that 
France was unahle to avenge the death 
of her soldiers. Once more the cost of 
inaction and lack of perseverance be- 
came painfully apparent. 
To a young ci,il engineer. )1. Georges 
Rolland, belongs the credit of re-awakell- 
ing the idea, long dormant, of a TranH- 
Sahariall railway. )1. Holland, who had 
been concerneù with Olie of the Sa.- 
harian ex}>eclitions, as I haye alremly 
mentioned, made tho subjeet of ß. des- 
ert railway his constant stmly. He es- 
ta.blished in the Sahara of Constantine 
an excellent colon v, and in the dl'sert 
regioJl!i of Oued Üir, hf'tweell Bi!;kru 
and Tougourt. he introduct>d a system 
of irrigation that has transformed the 
deHert into a rich and protì.tahln oasis. 
)1. Holland first anllounL'ed his l"L'heme 
of a Trans-Saharian railway in a ledure 
given in 18S
 before the (;f'o
rnphieul 
Soeiety of Puris, and ho has 
illee }>pr- 
bistently fillYocated a project of "hieh a 
number of European conyentioDs (An- 
glo-German, Anglo-Portubyuesl'J .Anglo- 
J!'rench, etc.) have appro\e<1. .At the 
same time the project úf a Trans-Sa- 
harian roall found a powerful ac1yocate 
in a retirell army oillcm' edueuteJ in the 
school of )larFìl;al Rall<lon anJ of Ocn- 
erallIargllf'ritte, "ho, after c1eYotin
 hi
 
youth to tho cOIHI1U'ht of \lgif'r!i, has 
nut ceuðell to lahor for the grcatllc
S 
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and suceess of this splendid colony. 
General })hilebert, the officer in queð- 
tion, published in 18HO, in collaboration 
with ::\I. Holland, a pampWet upon the 
future of }'rance and the Trans-Salmrian 
railway which produced a profound im- 
preðsion, and in which he demonstrated 
the necessity of immediate action. The 
projeet has
' not since been allowed to 
8lull1 her. In 18UO and l
Ul the Alge- 
rian departments of Oran, Algiers, and 
Constantine voted appropriations for 
the completion of surveys, find their 
chambers of commerce pronounced in 
favor of the scheme. The question be- 
came a serious one in the newspapers of 
France and Algeria. 
In April, 1890, a committee composed 
of delegates representing the different 
ministers, and with 1\1. Alfred Picard as 
chairman, was appointed by 1\1. de Frey- 
cinet, l\Iinister of "1' ar, to advise upon 
the question. The unanimous decision 
was that a Trans-Saharian railway was 
possible and would be profitable. The 
superior council of war, composed of 
Generals Saussier, de Gallifet, Davout 
d' Auerstaedt, Billot, de l\iiribel, Berge, 
Thomassin, and Haillot, also agreed that 
such a road was necessary from a mili- 
tary and strategic standpoint. 
After the foregoing explanations, 
which I hope bave placed my readers in a 
position to understand the question as it 
presents itself to-day, I can now proceed 
to describe the plans and routes sug- 
gested, and the available means of con- 
struction. Mterward I can take up the 
surveys. 
Th
 Trans-Sabarian railway starts 
naturally from Algiers, which witb Tunis 
offers a base of operations equipped with 
men and means. These two colonies, 
whicb may be considered as a contin- 
uation of tbe mother-country, are only 
twenty-four hours away from France. 
Iron and wood for the construction of 
the line are plenty, while water is found 
under the whole Saharian Desert on 
the line of the proposed road, which will 
greatly facilitate tbe work and make 
the territory valuable in the future. I 
shall speak later of the results already 
obtained in the Sahara l)y the use of 
this water. 
The ocean of sandy desert that sep- 
arates the Soudan from Algeria has 


becn cited by critics of the Trans-Ha- 
harian ðchemè as an insurmountahle ob- 
stacle. And Jet liO one considers the 
Atlantic "aves a
 an il1surruountnble 
obstacle to the exchange of commodities 
between the new and the old worldH. I 
can !,.mJ that the TranH-SfLlmrian railway 
,,-ill bring fertility" ith it. \rith saud 
and water one acco1l\pliHl1es wonders 
in Africa. The Arab proverb nms: 
" Plant a stick in the sand and water it 
-you will have a tree." The name Ha- 
hara is not always synonymous with 
desert. Notwithstanding the dryness 
of the climate, the Hahara has runninG' 
. b 
water-courses In summer, and subter- 
ranean lakes and artesian wells too deep 
fOI. surface evaporation. In the Saharian 
oases, where water reaches the surface 
naturally, date-palms make real forests 
and shelter smaller vegetation that 
shows a grateful green against the mo- 
notonous gray of tbe desert. The date- 
palm grows in the most arid soil, gJP- 
seous and eyen saline, sandy, and stony. 
Tbe palm needs heat and water-its 
head in the burning sun, its feet in the 
water. It is the chief resource of the 
natives of North Africa, the king of the 
desert of Sahara, the tree of the Bible. 
The date is to the Sahara what wbeat is 
to Europe and rice to India and China. 
It is tbe common food of the native and 
his surest friend. It is the chief wealth 
and commodity of barter of millions of 
people, and it is exported to every coun- 
try. Its use is growing in Europe and 
America. 'Yhen it can be used as a 
common fruit and not as a luxurJ, its 
value will be still more apparent. The 
date-palm fruits in eight years, and 
sometimes in five years, after planting, 
and its culture is profitable. 'rith two 
hundred trees upon a hectaI'e (about 2
 
acres) it brings in more than one thou- 
sand francs a year. It will be seen that 
it is as profitable to plant palm-trees in 
the Sahara as grape-yines on thp slopes 
of Algeria or in the south of France. 
Its fruit is slower in coming, but there 
is no phylloxera to be feared. 
I have f;poken of the suhterranean 
sheet of water under the Sahara. The 
results produced by tbe artesian wells 
sunk since the French settled in Oned 
Ril', a series of oases south of the prov- 
ince of Constantine
 of ,\hich the dlÌef 
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town is Tougollrt, m'p nothing- l(\ss than 
marvellous. 'rho wdls of tIlt' lIativeH, 
lim,a with wuud, last but a shurt timo 
0\\ ing- to tho filling up uf thc 
saw!, ana c\"('ryt hin
 dif's fur 
lu.l'k of water. For this rt':1.SOU 
1:)01110 of the OIlH<'H lm'"c clisap- 
})('a1'('\1 u1Hlel' tIlt' S:UHl. Tll(' nn- 
tiv('s wen' (liSCollraged. " Our 
ehihlrf'n arc weak," said one of 
their chiefs. " If God, the work- 
('r of lllirneles, <10(,H not Jlt'lp UR, 
in ten years tll<' OUC( 1 I {ir will 
ho (lesc;-ted, burica in tll<' Rand," 
As in the cuse of the desertpd 
('iti('!i of Central ..\sia, to hc founel 
on thc lillc of the Trans-Cahpian 
road, the Oued Hir was about to 
die of thirst. Hut the mira('le 
was accompliHhed, and :French 
cnginecring was about to save 
the Oueel Hir. On January In, 
1H.')(;, a memorable day, thp sancl- 
(h-ill of the Frencb engineer, Jus, 
hrought fortb a splendid stream 
of water, four thousn.1Hllitr('s (HHH 
gallons) a. minute, to the astonish- 
lllent of the assembled natives. 
The Fountain of Peace was the 
WUlle gi vpn to this ,\ ell. The 
s3.nd-(h-ill won a greater victory 
and accomplished l110re than" ar 
for the pea('e of the Sa h a I' a. 
Hineo then the drilling in the 
Oued nir h'1.s lJeen continued 
with encrg)' ana pcrsm-erance hy 
the military authorities, UlH1N' thp 
dirpction of )1. Jus, On O..toher 
1, 1H
5, there wel'O 114 artesian 
wf'l1s l)('IOlJg-in
 to the Fn.neh 
a1H14!12 helongiug' to the llativeH, 
Uounting the few nattTral sup- 
plies of -water, this gives a sup- 
ply of 2."):3,G7H litn'H (.")(),:'fi2 gal- 
lonH) of watcr a miuute, or n.bout four 
ellhic metreH (141l'uhie feet) of watcr a 
fH'coud, equivalent to one-tputh of th,.. 
flow of the Dcine in HlUlllllPr, or ('qual 
to thf' tlow of 
everal streams large 
enough to give thcir nmncs to depart- 
11lPllb.;, 
neh a!i la. Viln.ine, Ie Tarn, l'..\ vig- 
)Jon, alHlla Donlog'llc. 
Thanl\.s to the SU(,Ce
 of irrigation, 
tho oases Lavc 1e('0111e fertile again. 
Tlwn> are to-day forh.-three oaH('!i in 
the Oued-Hir, r,::W,OO() dat(>-pahns in 
hearing, 140,OOU palms of from one to 
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Bcvpn )"ears of age, an(1 uhout 10o,UOO 
othf'r fruit trN'H. rIu- annuall'rolhH'- 
tion of dates is ,aluctl at mul'. than 
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two and onp-lmlf minions of fran('s. 
Tbe wealth of the Ou .J Hir in gardeuf:" 
wells, houses, dc., Las inc'l'(,:lseù five- 
fold in tho thirty ,e:ll1; that have 
elapsed since tlw tfrst." ell was th-illec1. 
In scven years-l
82-188a-M. Holland 
and his n
so('iHte.; have .. creat('d " thr('c 
oases nnd thrp(' villagcH-n.t Ourir, in 
the north of the Oupd nil', at 
i(li 
Yabia, and at \vat.t, in the central re- 
gion. The)' sauk nine \\ (Ill., which gÏ\ e 
n. Jlow of nearly t\\"('11t.'" - tlJreo cuhi.. 
lIwtres (812 cubic feet) of watl'r a nlin- 
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ute. About 400 hectares (
)t;S lwrc
) of 
barren land have been made fertile. 
They haye planteù the enormous nUlll- 
bel' of 50,UOO palm-trees, of "hieh a 
fourth are of a fine variety known as 
the deglct ,wir. They ha.ve dug ninety 
kilollil'tres (56 miles) of irrigating 
ditches, antI have built dwelling
 for the 
French agents, the na.tive laborers, store- 
houses, etc. A distinguished French 
engineer, 
I. H. Tournel, bas well Raid 
that "hen one seeR the amazing trans- 
formation produced by artesian water 
upon tbe soil of Algeria, the thought 
inevitably suggests itself that the con- 
quest of the land has been achieved 
by first conquering what is under the 
land. 
l\Iy subject now necessarily becomes 
rather dry, as I undertake the queRtion 
of surveys. The three surveys nlade 
by the Saharian expeditions of which I 
have spoken, were carefully examined 
in 1879-80, by the superior committee 
appointed by ::\1. de Freycinet, to whmn 
belongs the honor of having taken the 
first deciRive stepR. The committee, 
while offering no opinion as to ways 
and means or future profits, decided 
that all the surveys presented practica- 
ble plans. The three surveys are as 
follows: 
1st. The western survey (toward the 
bend of the :Kiger), by way of Arzew, 
Saïda, Ain Sefra, Igli, Taourirt, Timis- 
sao, Bouroum. 
2d. The original central survey (bend 
of the Niger), by way of Algiers, Blida, 
Berrouaghia, Laghouat, EI Goléa, Ta- 
ourirt, Bouroum. 
3d. The present central sluvey, by 
way of Philippeville, Constantine, Bisk- 
ra, ., Ouargla, Amguid. 
Starling frmn Amguid, and toward 
the mouth of the Niger, by way of Tim- 
issao, Bouroum; toward Lake Tchad, 
by Amguid, TIir-el-Gharama, Asiou, 
}(ouka, on Lake Tchad; or by way of 
Amguid, Amadrhor, Bilma, l\1asena. 
Since the sessions of the Trans- 
Saharian committee in 1880, the situa- 
tion in southern Algeria has greatly 
changed, and to the advantage of the 
central survey. The committee of 18ÐO 
went again over the surveys and de- 
cided unanimously for that of central 
Algeria, that is to say, by way of Pbi- 


lippÜ\'ille, Constantine, Ði:.;kra, and Am- 
guide Immediate construction was aù- 
vised. Anù from Amgnid the line 
could he carried to the south toward 
central and ea!-;tern SOlHlall, countI'ies 
in which are found large riven; nnd 
forests. The land is amazingly fertile, 
and for three months of the year the 
tropical heat is tempered l;y alJUll- 
dallt rain. Innumerable herds of" ild 
cattle are found. Tribes of negro herd- 
ers flourish there notwithstall<ling the 
slave traffic that has cursed the coun- 
trJ Y . 
Kano and Sokoto are large industrial 
and commercial towns, in the markets 
of which are found the l)roduets of a 
vast country which is Inountainous ill 
part and blessed with a climate suitable 
to white colonists. Toward the east as 
far as Lake Tchad, the Bona country, 
of which I(ouka is the capital, situated 
on the great lake, is, like Kano, an agri- 
cultural centre of inIportance. North 
of Damergou, near the Au mountains, in 
a pass of which Colonel Flatters wab 
killed, the land is llighly esteemed by 
the Touaregs, one of whom, capturea in 
a skinnish near EI-Goléa three Jears 
ago, compared Damergou to Normandy, 
which he had recently visited. TIor- 
nou, Baghirmi and Ouaday, until re- 
cently closed to Europeans, assume 
great importance as the gates of com- 
merce with the old world. England, with 
her usual foresight, has heen quick to 
appreciate these facts, and has obtained 
possession of the only water highway bJ 
which the lower Niger and the Bt:'nou(. 
enter central Soudan. She hopes to ex- 
tend her influence to Lake Tchad, and 
thuH profit by the traffic with neighbor- 
ing countries. 
Thus the only survey of a Trans- 
Saharian raihvav, feasible from an en- 
gineering, strategic, and commer<.'ial 
stand-point, is by way of Tougourt, 
Ouargla, Timassinin, Amguid, Arnad- 
rhor, and Au, ending at Lake Tchad; 
for it is the only route which ,,,ill com- 
mand a traffic large enough to make it 
commercially important to France. 
Ana it was this rout,e which met with 
the approval of the superior council of 
war ill IHÐ1. 
The line of railway fronl Constantine 
to the f)Quth ended, until I'ecently, at 
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fHllparalit.,> Di bi, , () tlu> ÐÜ{"l'CIll Trall.>i-SahaJ'ian Raih'fJn,! Slln''(71
. 


A(.tunl I,..nL th of HCllld in 

oU[ he'll .\lgcrJt&. 


Lcn
th of ('ontlllulltjun tU\\lIrd 

oudl1ll. 


L - tllnst.{'{l Tutal J.A",urth 
trum thl' \lo-d,t..>rrl1nLdU 
lo llw 
. Judll.l1. 
)1It. rru\H&r(l I 2d. Tu\\ IIrd 
the I>t.. m.1 of Luke'" cl1ßd 
the 
 igcr. 
2.700 
ki1on\l tres. 
(l,Gii uuIUl.) 
2.800 
kilomì'lrefll. 
(1,i39 mill".) 
2,GOO 
ki1uml-t re!'. 
(1,615 WilCR.) 
S 400 
k.lomì'lrl'p. 
(2,112 milell.) 
3,r.oo 
kilumèlrcs. 
(2.236 mil
.) 
I 


1 t ,. 2 ,1 . 1 
 \lil ,1 1 ' u " . I-l. '\'orkill
 2d. Hurve"sonh. 
t\ . 1'0\\ up\'n. u u Þ piau.. lu, U1t-hLil. oJ oJ 


-I 
I 4(,5 ki1()IlH
tr"", 
\\. f'''tl'rn I (2..." rnilc
.) 

1Ir\ey. AJ'llr-
aidlL-Ain 
-Hdl'a. 


-' 


"-ill ki1ornt'lrl'tI. 
lõH 1I1Ilt'...) 
.\ill HI'fm-I
lI- 
TI&IIurirt. 
l'otl\:aUIlf'; ..ur- 
veycd b
 dLt-crlp- 
liull. 


1.3:;0 kilom(
tr(,lI. 
(1-I3
 mil('II.) 
Tuuurirt-'l'imi - 
pa(
nOuroum. 
Puu)aune. 


Fornwr ('\'11- 
lml 
urvey. 


51 ki1om(
trl'lI. 
(012 III i Ie".) 
AI
icrt!-Hiid:1. 


8e 
ki1oIlH;trf'R. 
('-14 rnilt't\.) 
Hlid:l-Jwr- 
rouaghiu. 


ii9 ki1(JIII
tres. 
(-I..
 milel'.) 
ßl'rr'JUIl!!hiu- La- 
J!h()Ulll-j
1 (;olí'lI. 
('hlJitlY l'''<I)('(Ji- 
riCIn; purvl'YM 
nuult' on the I"put. 


1,900 ki1onH;trc8. 
(1.1'<<1 mil('".) 
F.I (;u!t.u- Tuou- 
rirt-Buuruum. 


1.0:;0 ki1omètre8. 
11;:;2 mile
.) ;:- 
 
lliHkrn-( )Ulll'gla- \ ,000),,1 OI!1 ctrc !I. 
Amguid. (1,24
 nlll
I'.) 
('hoi!-'v ('
I"'di- J
mJ!U1d -B!r-{'
- 
tiulI; "'latterI' ex- (.Il.lr
unll
Koukn 
pcdition. 
ur- Flatters. 
\t')"R 011 the "put. 2.200 kilomètrct1. 
(1.3f.fi mileR.) 
Amrruid-Arnlld- 
rho;" Hi I l11a-1\la- 
!'ena. 
Flatter8. 


Prf'f-Cnt 
e '(,lIt.1l1 

'hlr\"l'Y. 


320 kilomt:ues. 
(199 milc
.) 
PhiliPI'I'villl'-( 'on- 
stu11tme- Bis MU. 


1,2..0 kilom(
treß. 
(iiG milt.".) 
Am
uid- Tirnl1!1- 
pal
Buuronm. 
l<')alh-rH-I'ou- 
yaunl'. 


Eu"t.'rn 

Uf\cy. 


Batna. In 18H8 it was extended to 
]
i.,kra (:J20 kilolllt.trps (I!)!) miles) from 
the sea). The line from Ba.tna to Bis- 
kra earne<l in umo a gross illcome of 
more than four thousn.1Hl francs per 
1.iloml,tre (
 of a mil<.), which will ('er- 
tainh' he exeee(le<1 in the future'. The 
line ;nust now ùe e'\.tewlc(I to Tougonrt 
awl Ouargla, aud will cprta.inly ('f11"11 
from tho first an ellual income in pro- 
portion to its len
th. 
'ollgourt, :HO 
kiloUlt".tres (1:JO miles) from Biskr8, 
is tho capital of the 011<'(} nil'. 1'h(' 
four IllllHlre<l thou
:lJl(I pahll-tn'cs men- 
tione<1 are- in a Rort of Im.hin Rurroun<1- 
etl hy hi
h saJl(l-tlull(\
. In the puhlic 
fj([lmre of Tougourt. is t he Ca
hah, an 
.Arab eJifice ereC'te<1 UIl< leI' l"rpnc h s" a'\"'. 
Tlw ('ommN'ce of the pla('e i.., large aDd 
df'n.ls in all the pro( IllCt
 of t Il(\ oa!'l(,
. 
Ollarg'la, where th(> Fn'Jlch ]1:1.\"(> long 
ùeen represented by 8 llatiye lhalif, 


::\Iohammpd Ren Chuis, a lieutennnt of 
RpahiH, is the 18'3t point where Ellro- 
}W:lllS an' fOUlHl, atHI is 144 kilom
.tr('s 
(!JO miles) south of Tougourt; hCbTÌnning' 
with thiq year, it has been garri:.-.one<l 
by n. cOl1)S of ppculiar dw,rader. a camel 
coq)S of two hUIH1recl fln(I fift
. f\hal1)- 
shooters, lee] bv }
1'ench infnntrv ofti- 
(,(,1'H mount(>(l oñ running cß.lnds.. ThiH 
iH fhp poli('p for('e of the el('sprt, ß cOl1)S 
capable of rapidl)' making 1011
 jou1'- 
lll'YS. 
:1'he town of Ollargla ha
 no special 
intprc'st.. Thp 
trCf't:-; an' narrow, tor- 
tuom
, and blo('keel hv nr('n.a(>
 ulltl('r 
whieh a hor
emfln can ilar(ll
' pnss. Thp 
housps, most of them hut 011(' ston- 
high. prcspnt Sill nIl triangulnr op('nill
.
 
on the Rtr('.t side ill lieu of windows. 
'I'll(' tloon.. ar(' low, ahout as" icl(' a
 th('\ 
are high, and ar(> toppetl off with 8('r('p;1 
work in ß. species of plaster. FVl'ry- 
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thing is whitewashed. The streets are 
dirt
.. Here and there are, hm\en'r, 
it few hom;:es of unbaked lni.ck fairly 
well built. The liveliest Imrt of the 
town is the market place, notably be- 
fore ten o'clock in the lllorning. It is 
flanked with arcades under which are 
shops of every sort, kept mostly by ]Uo- 
za 1 )ites and well filled with lllerchan- 
dise. Candles, matches, and soap from 
l\Iarseilles, Arabian handwork, knives, 
shoes of yellow leather, haicks (cloths), 
etc., are to be found. The chief pur- 
chases made by everyone are haicks of 
cotton to keep the sun from the neck 
and shoulders, and belgha, a sort of slip- 
per extremely convenient for walking on 
sand. 


The raihvaJT will, of course, be built in 
the rapid manner pursued by Russia in 
central Asia. The gauge will be one 
metre (3 feet 3 inches). The rails will 
weigh 20 kilogrammes (44 pounds) per 
running metre, and the ties will be 
of metal. As to the actual construc- 
tion, it is to be hoped that a great 
colonial company will undertake it in 
return for the charter and the rights 
covering the country affected. The 
French Government would grant such 
a charter. In its last session (1891), 
the superior council of the colonies dis- 
cussed the organization of such chart- 
ered companies, and it is probable that 
the Trans - Saharian line will be built 
in this way by ::.\1. Georges Rolland and 
his associates. The estimated cost of 
every kind will not exceed one hundred 
thol;sand francs per kilml1ètre (
 of a 
mile) to Ollargla. All the work of con- 
struction on the Biskra-Tougourt sec- 
tion-a distance of 210 kilomètres (130 
miles)-can be accomplished, if proper- 
ly undertaken, in one winter; the fol- 
l
wing winter the distance of 170 kilo- 
mt'tres (105 miles), from Onargla to 
Tougourt ought to he finished. From 
Ouargla the line follows naturally the 
bed of the Oued Igharghar, which runs 
straight south and offers, by way of 
l\Iokhanza, a species of caiion through 
the dunes, a passage free of sand. The 
earth is solid and would make a good 
road, upon which the ties could be laid 
without grading. Beyond this point 
the work is equally simple. The en- 


gineer of the Fhtters expedition, the 
unfortunate Beringer, left a complete 
survey of this line from Ouargla to 
Amguic1, and Colonel Flattel's, in the 
last report made before his death, said 
that there were no engineering difficul- 
ties for the first thousand miles south 
of Ouargla. 
Along the line of the Oued Ighar- 
ghar water is found at little depth. The 
Timassinin country evidentlv covers a 
deep lake, and tbe same is probahly 
true of the Amguid country, an impor- 
tant factor in the work of reaching the 
Soudan ; for the artesian drill will proye 
our best weapon in the conquest of the 
central Sahali.an desert. The appear- 
ance of pill'e ,vater upon the surface 
is a miracle greatly to the credit of the 
Christian, and never ceases to impress 
the native population. In order to 
achieve the transformation of the Cen- 
tral Sahara, work should begin first in 
the Timassinin district, and afterward in 
that of Amguid. The natural advant- 
ages of these regions, and the political 
and commercial reasons upon which I 
have dwelt, make this course obvious. 
'Ve shaH thus open the way to Fr
nch 
influence, and save the only route to the 
Soudan that we can fullJ control. 
'Vhen the railway reaches Timas- 
sinin, care being taken to provide ar- 
tesian wells along the line frOll1 Ouargla, 
a new basis of operations will be estab- 
lished. The Chambâa and the Touaregs 
will bring wheat, salt, textiles, and cattle, 
which they can sell at good prices, and 
the new market will soon gain import- 
ance. From Timassinin it will be easy 
to reach Amguid, and to hegin there thè 
same process, the establishment of a 
comlnercia} depot and agricultural ceu- 
tre, again continuing the line Leyolld 
that. As the railway will then pene- 
trate 700 kilomètres (435 miles) south 
of Ouargla to the very heart of the Tou- 
aregs' country, the Touaregs can easi- 
ly be controlled, and the whole of cen- 
tral and western Soudan will be open to 
us. It is possible that the end of the 
road may remain for a long time at 
Amguid, which commands a position of 
much importance, as my readers may 
see from the accompanying map. Frmll 
Amguid, in the light of the work accom- 
plished, we can deciùe more surely as 
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TrrI:RE r('main'i onc qnc!ition of im- 
the diffcrcllt sc .tiOllS pm tUllCC to L' COllsiderc(1. The trat1i(' 
of tlH' TraJ1s-Salmr- 
iau will compribc 
two C'ln.'iheS of bUHi- 
IH:'ss-tllé first, 10- 
('aI, lJctwceu oa'Jis 
fUH I OfLSis, or the 
Haharian traftic 
proper; the sccund, 
the bURiness lJe- 
h\ ('en extreme enùs 
of tllP line, lwt\\ een 
Algeria aua France 
and the central Sou- 
dan. ()llce gi yen 
railway t.rallsport.a- 
tioIl, Jeputs and 
IUarket.
 "ill spring 
up along the line, 
for thc surveys crOSH 
the lines fonowed 
hv the caraVllns that 
c
rrv 011 the COIll- 
mer
e of the deHert. 
The eXl)ort of ce- 
reals from .Algeria 
to the Touaregs und 
to the .Au country, 
and the export of 
Halt, "hi('h is not 
found in the Sou- 
dan, "ill gi"c im- 
porhUlce to the salt wells of .\madrhor. 
rpon the otlwr ha.nd, it is cert.ain that. a 
constant strcam from the south "ill 
pour into Algeria, LringÏ.ng ('hiefly hicles 
Ilnd IC'ather. An estimatt' of t.he 
.carly 
incollle to he derived from the Saharian 
btL'iiness rna
. he put at n.2{j,j,OOO francs. 
Di \-idiIlg this Hum hy the l(,llgt h of t h<- 
line from Biskra. to Lak{l Tchaa, 3.100 
kiI()mt.trC'
 (l,!)

 Illile
), thc carllillgs 
are equal to 2,000 franc
 per kilomt'tn. 
Centl'nl SOlHlan iH ric'h ('Hough to fur- 
ui;o;h a vast ('ommcrc'iul husin('Hs tl) 0. 
railway. SpiN'S. o!,trich feathers, gold 
dust, iwligo, hi(ll'
, J.'at1wr, ('('r('alH, ntHI 
frnits, palm-oil, coUon, ehollY. and (lye- 
stllfr
. The exportH and import8 of the 
Rondan ought to providc all ineome of 
7,:nO fram's per kilolllt.trc. Finally, 
tlwre remn.ins the passenger traffic, 
which Illay Le expected to gTOW into 
importance. In round numlwrs, I may 
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Map showing the Commercial Importance of Amguld. 


are: 1st. }"rol11 Philippevillc to nÜ
kra, 
H20 kilollll't.rc8 (l!JH milt,s) (alrcu(l,y 
lmilt). 2(1. From lliskrlL to \.mguid, 
1,0.')0 kiloml'trc
 (fj!)iJ milcs) (plans till- 
ishc(l). ad. From Amguid to l\:oukn. 
(Tcha(l). 2,000 kilomt.tres (1,2,12 mil(,H) 
(snrw'ys partly l\:uown). Total: 3,370 
kilol11t.trcs (l,!)()(j mill's). 
At lOO,O()() fraIlC's })('r kiloHlt,tr{l (
 
of a mile), tlH' total cost of the TraUH- 
Saharian line woula be B37 millions of 
frunes, or, in roulHl numh('rs, 100 mil- 
lions-the cost of tIlt" Supz Calm!. r1'o 
fmm np, we mlt
. Ray that the Trfl.n
- 
Haha.rian line will cOllsist of a ('eub'al 
stcm by way of Ollargla fiud ;\mg-nid, 
eonne<'ting on the llorth in one dirpc- 
tion, hJ the _\.1gerian railwaJ 8, ,,;th 
Tougourt and Hislra, and hv way of 
Djella to 
\.1gi('rH ; 011 the H,;uth \\"ith 
Tchaù, ß.ua eventually with tlH' south- 
west aud the 
lgel'. 


VI 
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R
Y that the Tl'ans-Saharian traiÌÌc wOlùd 
re
ult in earnings of about 10,OUO frant's 
per kilomi,tre of line. As thf' construc- 
tion cost would average 100,000 frallcs a 
kiloml.tre, interest at 4t per cent. will re- 
quire 4,500 francs per kiloml.tre. The 
running expellses of one train a day, in 
either direction, would he between 5,000 
and 5,500 francs per kilomètre awl per 
year. Fl.OUl a financial standpoint the 
enterprise, if well managed, ought there- 
fore to prove remlmerative. This alone, 
apart from other considerations, should 
warrant a Trans-Sahm'ian railway. 


In conclusion I ma
r say that the 
Trans-Saharian railway involves a ques- 
tion of humanity. France first raised 


the flag of civilization In northern Af- 
rica, and for the last fifty veal'S haH 
poured out the blood of hel
 s
ltliers and 
her gold to maintain it, Ii'rance lHt
 
thus incurred great duties as well l1H 
obtained great rights on the African 
continent. She cannot rpfuse to co- 
operate in the war against slayery and 
barbarism. Our couutry has a dut
. to 
perform in accomplishing in the short- 
est time possible this great French en- 
tel1nise. It is not a question of for- 
eign speculation. Our money will not 
go to help another nation. The success 
of the Trans-Saharian railway will nlean 
the peaceful conquest of Central Africa, 
redounding to the credit of France and 
helpful to the world's civilization. 


SONG FROM "AYUNA." 


By Julian Hawthorne. 


IHy love than lovely earth is lovelier. 
Sunny are seas and skies, 
But sunshine's soul dwells in my love's blue eyes: 
Pleasant is the green wood, 
But pleasure's source is my love's neighborhood: 
'Yild-roses' breath was sweet, 
Till mv love's breathing lips my lips did meet: 
Earth, my "'love's worth than heaven makes heavenlier. 


::\Iy loye than lovely earth is lovelier. 
Pure is the apple-blossom, 
But purity is born in my love's bosom; 
The singing of the bird 
Seemed lllusic, ere my love's low voice I heard; 
Soft summer's glow was sweet, 
Till on my glowing heart Iny love's heart beat: 
Eal'th, my love's worth than heaven Inakes beavenlier. 


:ðly love than lovely earth is lovelier. 
I dreamed of Paradise, 
But Eden's self in my love's favor lies; 
Life is to mortals dear, 
But I'm immortal when my love is near; 
God reigns above, 
And Him I best may serve, 10ving m}' love: 
Earth, my love's worth than heaven makes heavenlier. 
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MR. LOWELL AS A TEACHER. 


,f.'I- t 
 S a student ill Harvard 
. ..f College <1 uring the 

 f. years IR7H and 1877 
-the last two years 
_
 
 . of )11'. Lowell's 
'egu- 
lar teaching there- 
<-" .ft.
 "". 

 T had the fortunf' to 
be his }> u 1> i 1. :\Iy 
mpmories of him, in a character not gen- 

1"ally kllown, are perha}>s worth record- 
Ing. 
In my Junior Year, a lecture of Pro- 
fessor X orton's e
\:cited in me a wish to 
re
lII Dante UJuler '11'. Lowell. But I 
did 110t know a word of Italian; and I 
wns firmly resolved to waste uO lliorc 
time 011 eÌell1Cntary grammar. 'Yithout 
much hopc of a fa.vorablc reception, I 
applied for admission to the cour
e. )11'. 
Lowell recpived me in one of the small 
reeit:Ltion-roolHs in the upper story of 
Univel'sity Hall. ì\[y fin-lt impression 
was that he was HurprisinglJ- hirsute, 
and a littlc eeef'lltric in asppet. He wore 
a douhle- breastell 8a("k-coat, hy no 
1l,U'ans new. In hi
 necktip, whicÎl was 
tied in a sailor-knot, was a pin-an arti- 
f'lf' of allornmeut at that tiIll(> reC{'lltlv 
cowlemned 1)\" an authority whil'h R01ll
 
of us were then disposed. to aCl'l'pt as 

ospP}. all his c1C'sk lay 11. not very well 
brllshC'd Hilk hat; awl nobody, I then 
held, had anv hu
illess to wear a l3ilk 
hat unlpss he .wore coat-tnils, toO. 
l\fy secowl impression, whif'h was 
fh:ed the Illonwnt he looked at me, RIll I 
which has never alterell, was that I haa 
IH'\"er met allybody quite 80 quÜÚl>al. 
Xu.turally I wus not ('Åal'Uy at ('asp; awl 


1\lr. Lowell appeared to tak(' a represse>d 
but LUJ ish delight in k(>eping me a hit 
uneasy. He> listpned to IllY application 
kindly, though; awl finally, "ith a g<'s- 
ture that I remcml)er as very like a 
stretch, told me to come in to the 
('ourse awl see what I coull I do with 
Dante. 
To that time my experience of aca- 
demic teaching llfill lei 1 me to the he- 
lipf that tll(> only way to study a classie 
teÅt in any language was to scrutinize 
('very syllable with a care undisturbed 
bv ("on
illf'ration of any more of t.he con- 
t
Åt than was gramm
ti('ally r('lated to 
it. _\llY real reading I had done, I had 
ba.a to tIo without a teacher. )Ir. Lowpll 
never 
an' us less than a cauto to I'Caa ; 
and often gavc us two or three. He 
ne-çer, from the heginning, bothered us 
with a }mrtidc of lingnistie irrele\ :m('e. 
Hf're hefol"c us wa
 ß. great. popm-n. 
lasting e"{pression uf "hat human life 
hall meant to a human heing, <lead and 
gotH' these five centuries. Lpt us try, 
us h<'st \\ e might, to I')('C wh'l.t life bad 
meant to this man; let UR see what re- 
lation IJis experieuc(', gr(':lÍ awl HJUUll, 
1>or(' to on1"S; and, now aIllI then, 1(.t 
us pau
t-' fur a moment to notice how 
wonderfully heautiful hi
 exp1"('
sion of 
this P\,P<'l;('lH'(> was. Let us l"('ad, ao.; 
t-I.'"lIJpathetically as "(> could make our- 
selves read, the words (,f Olle who was 
as muc'h fi mun as we; olll
. ,ast ly 
grpater ill his knowledge of wisdom and 
of hpaut
.. That was the spirit of ::\11'. 
Lowell's teaching. It openPa to somo 
of us It new WUrIll. In a lllunth, I could 
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read Dante hetter than I ever learned to 
read Greek, or Latin, or Germano 
His method of teaching was all his 
own The class was small-not above 
ten or a dozen ; and he generally be- 
gan by Juaking each student translate a 
few line8, interrupting now and then 
with suggestions of the poetic value of 
passages which were being rendered in 
a style too exasperatingly prosaic. Now 
and again, some 'Word or some pas- 
sage would suggest to him a line of 
thought-sometimes very earnest, some- 
times parado
ically comical- that it 
would never have suggested to anyone 
else. And he would lean back in his 
chair, and talk away across country till 
he felt like stopping; or he would 
thrust his hands into the pockets of his 
rather shabb
y sack-coat, and pace the 
end of the room with his heavy laced 
boots, and look at nothing in particu- 
lar, and discourse of things in general. 
We gave up note - books in a week. 
Our business was not to cram lifeless 
detail, but to absorb as much as we 
might of the spirit of his exuberant lit- 
erary -vitality. And through it all he 
was always a quiz. You never knew 
what he was going to do or to say next. 
One whimsical digression I have always 
remelnbered, chiefly for the amiable 
atrocity of the pun. Some mention of 
wings had been made in the text, 
whereupon 1\11'. Lowell observed that 
he had always had a liking for wings: 
he had lately observed that some were 
being added to the ugliest house in 
Cam bridge, and he cherished hopes 
that they might flyaway with it. I re- 
member, too, that one tremendous pas- 
sage in the" Inferno" started him off in 
a disquisition concerning canker-worms, 
and other less mentionable-if more di- 
verting-vermin. And then, all of a 
sudden, he soared up into the clouds, and 
pounced down on the text again, and 
asked the next man to translate. You 
could not always be sure when he was 
in earnest; b
t there was never a mo- 
ment when he let you forget that you 
were a human being in a human world, 
and that Dante had been one, too. One 
or two of us, amoñg ourselves, nick- 
named him "sweet wag;" I like the 
name still. 
Mter a month or two, he found that 


we were not advancing fast enough. 
So he fell into a way of making us read 
one canto to llim, and then loeading the 
next to us. If we wished to interrupt 
him, we were as free to do so as he was 
to interrupt us. There was one man 
in the class, I remember, who liked 
to read out-of-the-way books, and who 
used to break in on 1\lr. Lowell's trans- 
lation with questions about Gabloiel 
Harvey and other such worthies, rather 
humorously copying 1\11'. Lowell's own 
irrelevancies; but he could never get 
hold of anything so out of the way that 
1\11'. Lowell had not read it, or at least 
could not taTh.: about it as easily as if he 
had read it often. So, in a single col- 
lege year, we read through the Divine 
Comedy, and the Vita Nuova; and 
dipped into the Convito and the lesser 
writings of Dante. And more than one 
of us learned to love them always. 
This class-room work, however, was 
to some of us the least important part 
of 1\1r. Lowell's teaching. Almost as 
soon as the year began, he announced 
that he should always be at home one 
evening in the week, and glad to see us. 
Several of us took him at his word, and 
even took his word to signify more than 
the good man ever meant it to. For if 
the evening he set aside for us proved 
inconvenient, we made no scruple of 
going to Elmwood at other times. And 
if 1\11'. Lowell was at home-as he gen- 
erally was in those years-we were al- 
ways admitted. 
It is those evenings with him in 
his library that one relnembers best. 
There was always a wood-fire burning 
above a bed of ashes that had been ac- 
cumulating for :years. He would gen- 
erally sit at one side of the fire, within 
easy reae h of the tongs, which he often 
plied as he talked. 'Vhat is more, as 
some of us grew more familiar and ven- 
tured to ply the tongs ourseh"es, he 
would not interfere. He would always 
be rather carelessly dressed: a loose 
s1110king- jacket, I think, and often Rlip- 
pel's. And he would smoke a pipe. He 
would generally begin the evening by 
offering one a cigar. 1\Iy impression, I 
remem bel', was that the cigar was al- 
ways the same, and for some months I 
did not dare accept it. Finally, I sum- 
moned courage to smoke it, and found 
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it W)lj' dry al)(l the wrapppr (Tack('el ; 
which W(.ut fur to confirm Ill) imprcs- 
8iou. But oue diel not caro uhout that 
f;()rt of thing. His pil,e fairly Htart('(l, 
lIre Lowell would LC'gin to ta.lk, ill his 
own qni/.á('al \\ny- at oue mumcnt 
1)en.ntifullv in ('a.rnest at the IH."\.t 80 
whiIllsieai that 
'ou ("onlel 110t (luit
 
make out what, lIP 111eant-ahout '" hat- 
ever ('ame into his hea.cl. It miU'ht be 
wha.t ho had just bel:u r(.acliug; l
' hall 
g(,llerally just been reading SOIllO bit of 
olclliteratnre-once I remember fiuùing 
him clecp in a narrative in the \pocry- 
pha, whi('h he went on reacling alouel. 
It might he the ne\\ s of the aay, it 
nlight h(' rC'minis('{'ucf' of any kind. All 
wo hall to do wa:4 to Hit 1111(1 listen, 
which was far Lcttcr than any other 
wa.yof sp('nding' an evcning ho\\n to 
me in those da YH. To talk to him was 
harel. A man t
 whom l)cople have liI\:pt! 
to listen tht:
e thirty ycarR rarely re- 
mainH a good li:4tener to things like 
unclergra(luato chaUer, that are not 
worth bcrious attention. But when he 
diel listen, and when he talked, too, he 
dicl so-no matter how quizÛca1ly-with 
a certain politeness that, at the timo and 
ill memory, remains to me a t
'}Jical ex- 
ample of tho signification of the word 
lll'úane,. aud all this in slllokiug-jn.("ket 
and I:ìlipperR, by lamp-light, before a flick- 
ering wood-fire whose ashes were crum- 
hling' dO\\11 into a gl'eat hed that lmd 
grow11 from hunl.lrf'dsof su('h fires before. 
The human friendliness of those e\ ('n- 
ings, \\"ho('\"er knew them cannot forget. 
To some of us it gave a new llleallin
 
to everything he touched, in teuching 
or in talk. Here was a man who faced 
gr('at things and liUle 1.1lldi
nlfiyed; 
who foullel in literature not HOllwthing 
gran\l
? mYRterious, but only the bc
t 
re('or(l that hum au h('ings have made of 
human life; who foulhl, too, ill human 
life-olc.l and new-not something to ht\ 
disclained "ith the Herene cont('mpt of 
smug' scholarship, hut the evC'rlasting 
material from \\ hich literature a.nd art 
arc mndf'. Here was ß IUan, you gTCW 
to [('('1, who knew literature, find knFw 
tho worIel, and knf'\\ you, too' rC'll(ly 
and willing. in ß fl;en(Uy wny, to Hpeuk 
the word of cordial introlludion. There 
camo from thosp ('\('Iling
 a ('prtaill f.-pI- 
ing of perbonul at\'cctioll for him, n'ry 
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rnr(' in may Htucl('nt'R e
p('rienco of en'n 
tho most faithful tea('her. 
Yet, faithful as iliA work WaR in spirit, 
ho hatf-d the ùdaiI'i of it, and RonH:tÍ1utS 
tr('atec.l th(.1U \\ ith a "himHi('al dibrc- 
gnrd that whoe\('r did not apprcl."iat 
how thoroughlJ it put them \\ here they 
l)(.Iollg('d might ha\c d('emed cJnie'3.lly 
ineliffel'ellt. I rcmem1)er an examl)lf- of 
thjR in connection "ith an e::mmillation 
-1 heli('v(
 Uw first he gave us. There 
arc few thing!i Il:HH favorablo to literary 
culture than written examinations; they 
are almost ulll1litigatcel. if quite nec( B 
sar)', evils. Perllfil's from Ull\\ illinh'1l('sS 
to ,legradc the te,,<t of DanÌt1 to buch 
use, '11'. Lowell set us, when "e had 
re:Lel the Inferno Hwl part of tho Pur- 
gatorio, ß paper consisting of nothill'" 
hut a long paHsage from Jlassimo ù \zt:- 
glio, which we had three hours to 
trauslate. This task we })('rformecl It'; 
best we might. 'Y eels pa
bcJ, and no 
news ('ame of our marks. A.t last one of 
the ('lass, who was not quite at en....1 
concerning hiH academic Rtanding, '\"en- 
hued, at the close of a recitation, to a.
k 
if '11'. Lowell had aHRigned him ß mark. 

Ir. Lowell looked at the ,.outh very 
gravely, and inquired what" he really 
thought his work deserTed. The stu- 
dent rather diftidN1tlv Haid that he 
hoped it was worth"' Rixt) per cent. 
U You may take it," said lIr. Lowell; 
"I don't want the bother of reading 
your bool." 
I remember t,"o or three instances of 
the curious friendlines!:I that by and by 
Hprung up b('h\ een him flwl his pupiI
. 

\t that time the studl'nts werp publish- 
ing ß paper which contained likeness'5 
of the fnclllty. imitatecl-at the long- 
('
t of int('r\"ßIs - from rallity Fai,.. 
".hen 1\ portrait of 'II'. Lowcll ap- 
l)(\ar('d, "ith his sßck-coat, ßnd Ili
 Rilk 
hat ancl his 11('a\
. hoots all cluly f'11)- 
phIL.;;i7('(1, Homehody '\"enture<1 to aRk 
him how he liked it. To which he re- 
plif'cl that lw had h('('n grievt'tl to ob- 
serve thnt the artif't had allowed a 
Imndkerchicf to protruùe from his 
hreaHt-po('ket; but hacl l)('pn con<;oI('cl 
hv the fnct that tl10 artist had 'kinclly 
pèrnâtte(l him to wear plnid trous('n;-=- 
an innocent fancV' of his to which 'Irs. 
Low('ll Htroll
I
. ;)bj('ctf.(l. 

\.nothur, V'el) ditìèrent, examplti of 
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his way of treating us appeared onp 
('vening, when I \\ent alOlw to call at 
Ehllwood, and found hinl alone in his 
library. I had never seen him so stern 
in fiRI;ect, so abs('nt in manner. In a 
moment he told me "hy. He lmd jUf't 
heard of the death of a dear frif'ud. Of 
course I rose to go, but he detained 
me; it. would do hinl good, he said, to 
talk. I have always wished that, I llad 
writteu down wh
t I remembered of 
the talk that followed; for it still seems 
to me that I have never IH'ard another 
so l11emorable. But all that remains 
with me now is the very beginning. 
There is one blessed comfort, he said, 
that comes with death; then, at last, 
we can begin, with certainty of no awak- 
ing disenchantment, to idealize those 
we love. It is the dead, unbodied 
Beatrice that lives forever in the lines 
of Dante. 'Ve can wat.ch among our 
friends the growth of their own Bea- 
trices that such as have had the hap- 
piness to know them make amid the 
agonies of bereavement, each for him- 
self. This friend of his own, just dead, 
was already gathering to herself the un- 
mixed glories of that ideality that would 
gather about her so long as those that 
loved her should live to know it.-And 
so he tallied on, rambling far and wide, 
not forgetting now and then the whim- 
sicality without which his talk would 
not have been his, nor ever forgetting 
either the deep gravity of the mood in 
which I had found him. That talk was 
such a poem as I have never reac1. 
"Then at last I left him, he took my 
hand l110re warmly than eyer before. 
It had done him good, that greeting 
sepltled to say, to talk, to have a listener. 
The feeling of personal regard that 
came from fmch intercourse as this was 
different froll1 anytlâng else J knew as 
a student. You felt, at last, in spite of 
all l1Ïs quizzical wl1Ímsicality, a senti- 
IDf'nt of intimaf'Y, of confidenC'e, of fa- 
miliarity that no one else excited. You 
felt in
tinctivel)? that such a feeling 
must be mutual. 1\11'. Lowell was a cel- 
ebrated man, of COluse; a serious figure 
in American literature. But at that 
moment, though he was btill in the full 
vigor of life, his work seenH'll pretty 
WE'll over. You thought of him as n. 
kind old friend, "resting contpwplf1t.ivdy 


hefore his wood-fire, thinking and talk- 
ing of a1l1llanner of human things; and 
waiting, very f'crcndy, in sack-coat and 
sli!)l)ers, for the far-off end of all id(,fll 
life of letters. It was just at the enù of 
IlIV sel'ond year of study "ith him-a 
y
ar in whi
h he had tmîght. me nhnost 
as much over the text of Roland and 
other dreary old French poems as he 
had taught over Dante himself-that the 
news came that he was going to Spain. 
I heard it, I think, on our Class-Day. 
The class had distinguished itself by all 
internal squabble which had prevented 
the election of Class-Day officers, and 
consequently the usual oration and 
poem and so on. By way of peace-mak- 
ing, perhaps, 
Ir. Lowell lmd invited us 
all to an open-air breakfast at Elnnvood, 
at the hour when formal cerel110nies usu- 
ally n1ake the beginning of Class-Day at 
Harvard so remote frOl11 amusing. Few 
of the men knew him, even by sight; but 
all found him so cordial a host that for 
the n10ment our animosities were half 
forgotten. I asked him if the report of 
his mission were true; and he said it 
was. I remember wondering- how this 
friendly, careless, whimsical, human man 
of lptters, who had seemed so perma- 
nently settled in his arm-chair, wOlùd 
find the rather serious business of diplo- 
matic life; wondering, with true boyish 
impudence, whether he would be up to 
it. Mter that day I did not see l1im 
until his final reh;rn from the mission 
to England. 
All the time I had felt as if such inti- 
mate personal feeling as he had aroused 
and permitted must have been mutual. 
'Yhen at last I met him again, it waR 
a lìlight shock to find that he had quite 
forgotten my face, and almost forgotten 
my name. The truth was, I began at 
last to sef', t,hat throughout those olù 
days he had known better than any of 
us what dun, fruitless beings we college 
bOYR were; but t]mt his husiness had 
been to teach us all he could, and that 
he had known that he, at least, could 
teach 1,est by showing himself to UR 
aR he was. All thiR kindness, all this 
friendliness, all this humanity was real; 
all the culture he had striven to im- 
part to us was aR precious as we had 
ever thoug]1t it. But we oUl'sf'lves wpre 
1llerp lmssing figures, not worth vcry 
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Hí'rious 1)('r
0lH1.1 Ulelllory; OJHl 'fro 
Lo\\t.ll \alw,d pí'Oplt' n.t tJwir trut 
worth, and \\a.s bt.a.utifully fre' frolU 
that clcrielù kind of luun1mg tha.t 
prf'H....('!i )our Ilawl aftpr all iut(,1"\aI of 
yea.l'S, aUtI asks ft,t'liug-l'y for the (kar 
ehil(lr 'n it has neH'r 1>othc1"c<1 it'i \\ its 
,Lhout. \1Hl th
 fa.ct that nIl he had 
1J(.t'll to UH lLUtI all ho hatl dOlw for lh 
h:ul }Icen his honcst, earnp
t work as lL 
tp:Lt'lwr, 'lwl not his b}>ontn.neou'i con- 
duet as a human ht'ing, l1lakf's it H('cm 
now nIl the morc ndluirahle. I have 
oftNI slHHlelereel to think how" e must 
ha\ c Lon'll him; 1 hn.\ e never ("c'Lscd 
more and 1I10re to 
ulmirc the faithful 
pcrsistency "ith which he inspired us. 


fa!>> 


The last timo I H}>ok to him \\ as on 
his SP\ (:lltit:th bit t1Hla.
" \. l'ubli(' din- 
nt'" Im(l ))( t'll gi\cu 11Í1I1, n.ud in tll(, 
HI>' 'ches his public liC. allli \\orks hat! 
ht'('11 rehccLl"bed froUl hegiuuÏllf.{ to (:n(1. 
But not u \\onl hat! ))(.t'n .mid of hi.. 
tc.l.('hil1
. Afb'r (lirlller I tohl him that 
this omission had meant much to me, 
that to 111(' Ilf' \\oulel ul\\ays 1)(. ('Lidly 
the most iu!oopirillg tt .wher I had e\t'r 
hael. His fnec li
ht.t! "ith the 01(1 
quiZl'i('ai Hmilp, awl I ('oldtl not tel1 
(Illite how IUlleh lw \\Wi ill e.lrllest Wht'll 
\\ith all the old ur))anitv he BlJh"cn'(I: 
.. rill gln.cl )"OU tmid timt. I".c beén 
\\OIHleriug if I hallll't wa:-.tl'<l half lli)" 
life." 


^ 
/! 
 ,",<i,').sr ,:=' /' ) 
;); !.
 
1). , \ 
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THE AUCTIO
. 


.\. YOrTH ('amo in the marl.et-place 
"'ht'rp throng-H the "orId to RPll fiDel huy. 
AUtI thc(l t11(" pr('ss "ith his hright ('
 e
 
.\.n(l cricd, while young blooll flushcd his fuce: 


"A lifp for sn.lp! COUll'," ho will Inn? 
I I::!f'll this life for "hat it hrings'! 
Tlwll ofT('r of thy prceiolls things, 
o ,,"orhl! a wholt, young life !-bi.l high! 


.. I must ha.Te powcr, wealth, RntI fanU'. 
Alltl In\"p; but for UIPSC fonr I gÍ\.e 
Ea.('h hrain aud IW:lrt-pul
p "hile I IiH'. 
Xor other things of twlf I claim. 


""-hat, )'('t 110 bitls? 'T," life is 8trong, 
)I
' Ilt'nrt iH pnrp , IU
' hrnin is C'lt.JU'- 
6\h. worlel! . l'is for no glut. I fear, 
If Bueh as tLt:
u bdl fur II. t50ng. 
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"Come, then-I ofter JOU the same 
At smaller pI'ice; wealth need I not, 
If power, fame, and love be got, 
No other things for me I claim." 


And while the youth stood there and sought 
To sell hit:; life, the world went hy; 
And deeper glowed his eager eye, 
_ind on his brow came lines of thought. 


"Ah, well-if, on this present earth 
I cannot work my little will! 
Let power go. For others still, 
"Then I am dead, shall know my worth; 


"And fame shall lead to power. So, 
A life no longer young, but strong, 
Is going, going, for a song- 
Come, world, and make Jour bids! 'Vbat, no?" 


He spoke, and then with softer eJe, 
And calmer voice, and kinder mood, 
He grew a man, as there he stood; 
But ever went the world him by. 


"Look, then-I bate the price again; 
Let fame go with the rest-'tis but 
The applause of them we value not, 
'Vhich lets us show them our disdain. 


"A life for sale! A man's! 'The same 
In strength and use, if older now- 
Come bid, great world! To thee I bow 
And ask but love-'tis all I claim. 


"Oh, drear, dread world, give me but love 
And take my life most freely sold." 
He ceased. The world's great wheels still rolled 
In silence on their iron groove. 


'Vhen next he spoke, his hair was gray. 
"I sell this life for what it brings, 
I ask not of thy precious things, 
Give me but rest-'tis all I pray." 


But still the careless world went by- 
The while, his gray beard on his breast, 
He offered now his life for rest, 
And still stood there and did not die. 
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By Andrew Lang. 
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SECO
D PAPEH.* 


EOPLE talk, in novels, 
ahout the dplights of n 
tir
t lo\'e. 0 n e m a V 
ven ture to dou l;t 
whf'ther everybody ex- 
ndl)' knows which was 
his, or her, first lo\'t
, 
of men or WOIllCD, hut 
ahout our first loves in 
books there Can be no mistake. Thí.>v 
were, and remain, the dearest of all
; 
after hoyhood the bloom is off th(' 
literary 
ye. The first parcel of these 
garrulities ended when the author left 
school, at about the age of seventeen. 
One's literary equipment seems to have 
been then almost as complete as it ever 
will be, one's tastes definitely formed, 
one's favorites already chosen. As long 
as we live wp hope to read, but we 
" never can rerupture the first fine 
careless rapture." Besiùes, one begins 
to write, awl that is fata1. 11y own 
first eSRays were composeù at 8chool- 
for other boys. Kotlong ago the gentle- 
man who was then our English master 
wrote to n1e, informing nw he waR my 
earliest public, and that he had never 
credited my )'ounger brother with the 
eSR'1YS which that unscrupulous lad (I 
s}wa.k of him but brotherly) was ac- 
customed to prel.:ient for his considera- 
tion. On leaving school at seventeen 
I went to St. Leonard':i Hall, in the 
University of H1. Awlrews. That is the 
oldest of Scotch universities, and was 
fouIHled by a papal uull. St. Leonard's 
Hall was tlH" youngest of its institutions 
-a kind of cross between a master's 
houEie at school and a college in the 
univprsity. ""e had more liherty than 
school-hoys, leBH than English under- 
graduates. In the 
cotch universities 
the men live Hcattere<l, in lodgings, anù 
only J.('('Put1y, at St. AwlrewH, han
 
they hegun to dino together in hn.ll. 
'Ve had a common roof, common dill- 
llprR, woro twn.rlet gowns, pm
seHsed 
· For Yirl't Puper. flee 
ptcmber Number. 


"!' ) ....
: 
':1..1 . 
. 
. J. 
-,- f:: 

 .. 
:t 


foot-hull amI cricket dubq, and btaTt ù, 
of {'our
(', a lilHl of w('e1.1y magn.7ilH'. 
It was ouly a IlHLIluscript atlitir, tLlHl 
was profusely ilIwo\trat >d. 1 'or the only 
timo in my life I \\ as now an editor, 
under a I-mb-{.aitor, who kppt nw up to 
my work, anù cut out my fine passages. 
The eùitor's dutv was to write most of 
the Illagaziue-t
 \\ ritf' eSSf1YH, revie\\ B 
(of books by the professors, v
'ry Hevere), 
novels, short stories, poems, translations, 
also to illustrate these, and to "fag" 
his friends for "copy" find dra \\ iugR. 
A deplorable flippancy !Seems, as far aH 
one remembers, to have been the chief 
charaderistic of the perio<licul- flip- 
pancy and an ahundnllt use of the su- 
pernatural. These were the days of 
Lord Lytton's "Strange 
tory," which 
I continue to think a 1110st fm.tisf:L('- 
tory romance. Inspire<l hy Lord L
t- 
ton, and aided by the Uni,.ersity li- 
brary, 1 read Cornelius Agrippa, Trithe- 
mius, Petrus de Abnno, )Iichat:'l 
cott, 
and struggleù 'with Iamblichus, and Plo- 
tinus. These are really but disap- 
pointing writerA. It soon became e\ i- 
dent enough that the devil was not to 
be raised by their prescriptions, that 
the philosopher's stone was beJond the 
reach of the amatpur. Iambliclllu; is par- 
ticularly ob
cure and tedious. To any 
young beginner I would recommend 
Petrus de .Ahano, as the most adequate 
aud grupsome of the school, for "rf'al 
deevilry and pleesure," while in the 
wilderness of l>lotinuq there are many 
heautiful passages and lofty sp('('uIa- 
tions. Two winters in the Xorthenl 
Universitv, with the seam,. side of 
8chool-lifè left hehind, among the kind- 
est of prof(>ssors-..\lr. :-X.lIar, 'Ir. Fer- 
rier, 1\lr. Shairp-in the societ
. of tLe 
warden, :\[r. Uhoaùes, anù of manJ 
<len.r ohl fril'IHls, are the happiest timc 
in IDJ life. TLiR was tnlC litcrar)' ll'is- 
ure, even if it was not too "ell em- 
ployed. awl the 7'diyiu lnri Rholùd he 
II. liberal cdul'atioll in itsl'lf. "C hna 
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debating societies; I bope I am now 
forgiven for an attack on the character 
of Sir 'Yilliam "T allace, lalro quidam, 
as the chronicler ('alls hiIn, "a certain 
brigand." But I mn forever writing 
about St. Andrews; writing inaccu- 
rately, too, the Scotch critics declare. 
"Farewell," we cried, "clear city of youth 
and dream," eternally dear and sacred. 
liere we first made acquaintance with 

lr. Browning, guided to his works by 
a parody which a lady wrote in our 
little magazine. 
Ir. Browning was not 
a poptùar poet in 18ü1. His admirers 
were few, a little people, but they were 
not then in the later mood of reverence, 
they did not awfully question the ora- 
cles, as in after years. They read, they 
admired, they applauded, on occasion 
tbey mocked, good - humoredly. The 
book by which 1\11'. Browning was best 
known was the two green volumes of 
"1\1en and 'Yom en." In these, I still 
think, is the heart of his genius beating 
most strenuously and with an immortal 
vitality. Perhaps this, for its compass, 
is the collection of poetry the most va- 
rious and rich of modern English times, 
almost of any English times. But 
just as 1\Ir. Fitzgerald eared little for 
what Lord Tennvson wrote after 1842, 
so I have never been able to feel quite 
the same enthusiasm for 1\11'. Browning's 
work after "l\'1en and 'Vomen." He 
seems to have more influence, though 
that influence is vague, on persons 
who chiefly care for thought, than on 
those who chiefly care for poetry. I 
have met a lady who had read "The 
Ring and the Book" often, the "Lotus 
Eaters" not once. Al110ng such students 
are }Ir. Browning's disciples of the In- 
ner Court: I dwell but in the Court of 
the Gentiles. 'Vhile we all-all who at- 
tempt rhyme-have more or less con- 
sciously imitated the manner of Lord 
Tennyson, 1\11'. Swinburne, 1\11'. Rossetti, 
such imitations of 1\11'. Browning are un- 
commonly scarce. He is lucky enough 
not to have had the seed of his flower 
stolen and sown everywhere till- 


.. Once again the people 
Called it Lut a weed." 


The other new poet of these da.p:; was 
1\Ir. Clough, who lulH many unùergradu- 


ate qualities. But his peculiar wistful 
scepticism in religion had then no 
influence on buch of us aH were 
till 
happil.y in the ages of faith. Anything 
like ùoubt comes less of reading, per- 
haps, than of the sudden necessity 
which, in almost every life, })uts belief 
on her trial, and cries for an examina- 
tion of the creeds hitherto held upon 
authority, and by dint of use and wont. 
In a different way one can hardly care 
for 1\11'. :l\Iatthew Arnold, as a boy, till 
one has come under the influence of 
Oxford. So 1\11'. Browning was the 
only poet added to my pantheon at St. 
Andrews, though 1\lacaulay then was 
admitted and appeared to be more the 
true model of a prose writer than he 
seems in the light of later reflection. 
Probably we all have a period of ad- 
miring 1\1acaulay, and then of admiring 
Carlyle almost exclusively. College es- 
says, when the essayist cares for his 
work, are generally based on one or the 
other. Then they recede into the back- 
ground, and there are moments when 
we ungratefully turn renegades to both, 
as we never turn renegades to Fielding 
and Thackeray. As for their thought, 
we cannot forever remain disciples. "7 e 
begin to see how much that looks like 
thought is really the expression of tem- 
perament, and how individual a thing 
temperam.ent is, how each of us must 
construct his world fOJ; himself, or be 
content to wait for an answer and a 
synthesis" in that far-off divine event 
to which the whole creation moves." 
So, for one, in these high matters, I 
must be content as a "masterless man,"' 
swearing by no philosopher, unless he 
be the imperial Stoic of the hardy 1eart, 
l\larcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
Perhaps nothing in education encour- 
ages this incredulity about" masters" of 
thought like the history of philosophy. 
The professor of moral philosophy, 1\11'. 
Ferrier, was a famous metaphysician 
and scholar. His lectures on "Thf' His- 
tory of Greek Philosophy" were an ad- 
mirable introduction to the subject, 
afterward pursued, in the original au- 
thorities, at Oxford. IVIr. Fen"ier was 
an exponent of other men's ideas so fair 
and persuasive that, in each new school, 
we thought we hacI discovered the secret. 
'Ve were physicists with Thales and 
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that pre Socratic H (,oIllpltn
' of gnllfLllt 
gf'utlemen" for whOJn 
JdIlt.y Smith 
confes8pd hi
 lack of a(lmira.tion. \r e 
were now Elll}><,<1odealls, now helievers 
iu 1 feraclitus, now in 
ocratLs, now ill 
Plato, now in Aristotle. In each lect- 
ure our professor set up a Ilew master, 
and gently disintegrated bÏ1n in the 
next. ., .A.murath to .Amurath succeeds," 
as )Ir. T. H. Grecn used to 
ay at Ox- 
for(1. Hn himself hec<lme au Alllurath, 
0. sultall of thought, e, en before his 
apotheosis a
 the guide of that ùewil- 
<1('1'('(1 cle rgJ III all, '\Ir. Rohert ElsIllf're. 
At O
fonl, when one went there, oue 
found 
Ir. Green already in the po
ition 
of n.le:ul('l. of thong-ht, and of young mell. 
He wa'i :t tutor of Haliol, and lcctllre(l 
on Aristotle, ana of him eager JOllth 
saiJ, in the words of OmlLr Kim, yam, 
" J {p ILnow
! he knoU".
 ! " 'Yhat 
v'á.!-\ it 
tha.t l\Ir. Green knew? 'Vhere was the 
secret? To a Inind already scpptical 
about masters, it Reemed that the secret 
(apart from the tutor's nohle Hill1plicity 
anti rare elevation of character) was a 
knack of translating- 81. John and Aris- 
totle alike into a terminolog-y which "e 
then helieve<l to be Hegelian. Hegel 
we knew, not in the original German, 
hut in lectures, and iu translations. 
Ueasoning from these inadequate pre- 
mises, it seemed to me that Hegel had 
invented evolution hefore 'Ir. Darwin, 
that his system showed, HO to speak, the 
spirit at work in evolution, the some- 
thing within the wheels. But this was 
only a personal impression maùe ou a 
mind which knew Darwin, and physical 
speculations in general, merely in the 
vag-ue popular way. 
[r. Green's pupil
 
could generally write in his lallguage, 
more or less, ana could "envisage" 
things, as we said them, from his point 
of view. To do this was heliev
 I, pro b- 
ably without cause, to be uHeful in ex- 
aminations. For one, I cOlùd ne\ er take 
it much more seriom
ly, never believed 
that" the .\bsolute," as the O.rfor I 
"l)P(.- 
tutor said, had really heen "got into a 
corner." The Absolute bas too often 
l)een appa.n'lltly cornered, too often haH 
escaped from that situation. &>me- 
where in an old note-hook I believe I 
have a portrait iu peneil of "\11', Grt'Pll 
as he wrestlt'(l at It'dure with .\riHtotIe, 
with the Xotion, with his cLair and ta- 
VOL. X.-67 
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ble. Perhaps he wu
 the last of that re- 
markable Reries of men, who may hav<- 
hegun with 'VyclifTe, among \\hom 
ew- 
man's is a fumous name, that were suc- 
cessi vely accepted at Oxford as kno'\\- 
ing B<Hllf'thing- esoteric, as posHessin
 ß 
shrewd guess at the secret. 


" X one the less 
I still came out no wis
r than I went." 


All of these masters and teachers 
made their mark, probahly won their 
hol<1, in the first place, by dint of char- 
acter, not of SOIlie peculiar views in the- 
ology and philosophy. Doubtless it wus 
the same \\ ith SocrateH, with Buddha. 
To be like them, not to believe with 
them, is the thing needful. But tho 
younger we are, the less, perhaps, we 
see this dearly, and we perHuaùe our- 
Hel \"es that there is some mystery in 
these men's possession, some piece of 
knowledg-e, some method of thinking 
which will lead us to certainty and to 
peace. Alas, their secret is incommu- 
nicable, and there is no more a philo- 
sophic than there is a royal roacl to the 
City. 
This may seem a digression from talk 
about Adventures aIllong Books into 
the Book of Human Life. But whill> 
much of education is still orally COlll- 
municated by lecturtS and co
\"ersa- 
tionH, Illany thoughts which are to be 
found in hooks, Greek or German, reach 
us through the hearing. There are many 
pupils who can best be bught in this 
way; hut, for one, if there he aught that 
is desimble in n. hook, I then, as now, 
preferred, if I could to go to the book 
for it. 
Yet it is odd that one remembers 80 
little of one's undergraduate readings, 
apart from th(' constant Htlldy of the 
ancient classics, which might not be e
- 
caped. Of these the calm wisJom of 
-\.ristotle, in moral thought and in poli- 
ticA, made pcrhnpR the deepest impres- 
sion. Probably politicians are the last 
people who read .Aristotle's "Politics.'
 
That work is, indeed. npt to disen- 
chant one" ith politicullifc. It is mel- 
ancholv fA) see the little Greek btates 
runnil;g the regular roulHl-monar('h
', 
oli
nrehy, tyranny, democraey in all its 
degrt:c8, the "ultimate democracy" of 
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plunder, lawlessness, license of women, 
children, and slaves, and then tyrauny 
again, or subjection to some foreign 
power. In politics, too, there i::; no 
secret of success, of the happy life for 
all. There is no such road to the City, 
either democratic or royal. This is the 
lesson which Aristotle'
 "Politics" inl- 
presses on us, this and the impossibility 
of i1l1POSing ideal constitutions on man- 
kind. 
"'Yhiche'er is best adn1Ïnistered is 
best." These are some of the impres- 
sions made at Oxford by the studies of 
the schools, the more oî, less inevitable 
"curricoolunl," as the Scotch gentleman 
pronounced the word. But at Oxford, 
for most men, the regular work of the 
schools is only a small part of the liter- 
ary education. People read, in differ- 
ent degrees, according to their private 
tastes. There are always a few men, at 
least, who love literary studies for theil' 
own sake, regardless of lectul'es and of 
"classes." In mv own time I really 
believe you could" know nothing which 
might not "pay" in the schools and 
prove serviceable in examinations. But 
a good deal depended on being able to 
use your knowledge by way of literary 
illustration. Perhaps the cleverest of 
my own juniors, since very well known 
in letters, did not use his own special 
vein, even when he had the chance, in 
writing answers to questions in exami- 
nations. Hence his academic success 
was much below his deserts. For my 
own })art, I remember my tutor saying, 
"Don't write as if J'ou were writing for 
a penny })aper." Alas, it was "a pre- 
diction, cruel, smart." But," as vet no 
sin was dreamed." .. 
At my o'\vn college we had to write 
weekly essays, alternately in English 
and Latin, This might have been good 
literary training, but I fear the essays 
were not taken very seriously. The 
chief object was to Blake the late 
learned master bound on his chair by 
paradoxes. But nobody ever succeedecl. 
He was experienced in trash. As for 
,,'hat may be caned unacademic litera- 
ture, there were not many es
ays in that 
art. There have been very literary gen- 
erations, as wheu Con'don and Thvrsi:-; 
"lived in Oxford as if it had been a 
great country-house;" so Corydon con- 


fessec1. Prohably Illany of the popms bv 
l\h'. ::\Iatthew Arnold and many of l\I;'. 

win hurne's em'lv works wer
 under- 
graduate poems." A later generation 
produced "Love in Idleness," a VCI'Y 
pleasing volume. But the goùs had 
not made 1l
 poetical. In those days I 
remember picking up, in the U;Üou 
Rcading-room, a pretty white quarto, 
"Atalanta in Calydon," by A. C. Swin- 
burne. Only once bad I seen :\11'. S" in- 
burne's name before, signing a brief tale 
in Oncea TreeÁ.'. "Atalanta" was a revela- 
tion ; there was a new and original poet 
here, a Baliol Juan, too. In m v own 
mind" Atalanta" remains the bèst, the 
most beautiful, the most musical of 1\11'. 
Swinburne's many poems. He instantly 
becaIue the easil)' parodied model of 
undergraduate versifiers. 
Swinburnian prize })oems, even, were 
attempted, without success. As yet we 
had not seen 1\11'. l\Iatthew Arnold's 
verses. I fell in love with them, one 
long vacation, and never fell out of love. 
He is not, and cannot be, the poet of the 
wide world, but his charm is all the 
more powerful over those whom he at- 
tracts and subdues. He is the one Ox- 
ford poet of Oxford, and his "Scholar 
Gyps)''' is our" Lycidas." At this time 
he was Professor of Poetry; but, alas, he 
leet.ured just at the hour when wickets 
were pitched on Cowley l\larsh, and I 
never was present at his discourses, at 
his humorous prophecies of England's 
fate, which are coming all too true. So 
many weary lectures had to be attended, 
could not be "cut," that we abstained 
from lectures of supererogation, so to 
speak. For the rest there was no 
"literary movement" among contem- 
porary undergraduates. They read for 
the schools, and they rowed and played 
cricket. 'Ye had no poets, except the 
stroke of the Corpus boat, l\Ir. Bridges, 
and he concealed his courtship of the 
::\Iuse. Corpus is a small college, but 
:\11'. Bridges pulled its boat to the proud 
place of second on the river. B. N. C. 
"as the head boat, and even B. N. C. 
did Corpus bump. But the triumph 
was brief. B. N. C. made changes in 
its crew, got a new ship, drank the 
foaming grape, and bumped Corpus 
back. I think they went head next 
yeal', but not that year. Tbus 1\11'. 
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Bridges, as Kingsley ad\i
ps, WILH <lo- 
ing- nohle <leedR, not drf'aming them, at 
tha.t moment. 
TIH're f'
isted a p(.riodi('al entin.ly 
dt.\oted to ,cr
e, but noho(ly knew 
anybo(ly who wrote in it. A comic 
jo{u.naf was started; I rPIlleIllher UH' 
prido with \\ hich, \\ hen a freshman. I 
received an invitation to join its C'oun- 
cil
 m; an artist. I waA to do tit(' cari- 
catures of all thin
s. No", methougLt, 
I shall meet the Oxford wits of whom I 
Im\ e read. Hut the witH were unutter- 
ably disappointing, and the whole tLing 
died early and not lamented. Only one 
piece of academic litf'ratllre ol)tained 
and deserved success. This waH TIll' 
O.iford Sppctator, a most humorous lit- 
tle periodical, in shape and f;ize like Ad- 
dison's famons journal. The authors 
were l\Ir. Reginald Copleston, now 
Bishop of Columbo, )11'. Humphry 
'Yard, and :\11'. Nolan, a great athlete, 
who died parly. There have heen gooa 
periodicalR since; many amusing things 
occur in the E(.!to('."5 from the O./ford 
JlagazÙw, but the Spt>ctator was the 
tlower of academic journals. "'Yhen I 
look back to my own experience," says 
the Spt>ctator, "I find one scen(', of all 
Oxford, most deeply engraved upon 
· the mindful tablets of my soul.' And 
yet not. a scene, but a fairy compound 
of sUlell and sound, awl sight and 
thought. The wonderful scent of the 
meadow air just above Iftley, on a hot 
)Iay evening, and the gay colors of 
t\\"('nty hoats along the shore, the po]cs 
all stretched out from the bank to set 
the boats dear, awl the sonorous cries 
of ' ten second:; III ore, , allllown from the 
green harge to the lasher. .\.nd Jet 
that uuriyalleJ moment is onl.'" t
l)ical 
of all the term; the variolH; 
lellleutK of 
beauty and plca
ure are concentrated 
there. .. 
Unfortunately life at O
ford is not 
11.11 hea.uty an!Ì pleasure. ThingR go 
wrong Aomehow. Life drops her happy 
mask. But this has nothing to ùo \\ ith 
books. 
Ahout hooks, however, I have not 
many more confessions that I care to 
make. A man's old Heir is so far awa\" 
that he can speak ahout it aIHI its ad- 
ventures almost as if he Were 
peaking 
ahout another who i:i dead. Uter 


tj ' - r- 
oj 


tnling onc'H (legree, ßwl heg-inning to 
"rite n. little for puhlication, the topif' 
Ims a tpwl('n<'y to b('('omc much JIlOrp. 
Iwrsonal. l\ly last uw}('rgradunte lit- 
<.'rar) discoycri '8 \\crc of France nnll 
the ncnais
ance. \ccidentally finding 
out that] ('ould r
:lIl Fr('Ilch, I natu- 
rally hetook myself to Ba17llc. If you 
read him straight on, \\ithout a di<.tion- 
ary, JOu hegin to If'arn a good many 
words. The litcratul'(' of }'rance ha
 
heen much more popular in England 
lately, hut Ì\\ enty J"cars agone it \'fat:) 
HOIllewhat negkded. Th
re does Set'Ill 
to be something in :Fren(.h poet
" whieh 
fails to please" the Gprman pastc in our 
composition." .1\11'. "\fattbcw ...\.rnold, a 
disciple of Sainte-Beuye, never could 
appreciate Fren('h poetry. ::\lr. Le\\is 
)1orriR hm; latdv remarked that the 
:French language 
 i
 nearly ineapahle of 
poetry. 'Ye cannot argue in sueh mat- 
terR, wherc all L1epenùs on the tm-,te 
and the ear. Our ancestors, like the 
author of the" }'af'Q" Queen," translated 
and admired Du Bellay and Ronsard ; 
to some criti(.s of our own time this 
taste seems a modish affectation. For 
one, I ha\ e eyer found an original 
charm in the lyrics of the l>leiad, and 
have taken great delight ill H ug'o's 
amazing variety of music, in the romance 
of Alfred de 
Iusset, in the beautiful 
C3.lUeOR of Gautier. "
hat is poeti('al, if 
not the" Song of Hola-nd." the onl
" true 
national epic since Homer? ""hat is 
frank, natural y('rse, if not that of the 
old " Pastourdles ?" ""here is there 
naO.v ,té of narrative and unconscious 
ehalïll, ifnot in" .Aucassin ('t 
icol('tte?" 
In the long normally developed litf.m- 
ture of 1
l'tUlct" so variousl\' rich, we nnd 
the nearest analog.'" to thè literature of 
nreece, though that of England con- 
tains greaÌ<'r mastf'rpicc('s, and her \"erð · 
falls more winniDgl
- on the enr. France 
hæ.;; no Sbakes}>('are and DO :\Iilton; we 
ha.ve no 
1olil'n
 and no "Song of 
Roland." One star differs from another 
in glory, but it is a fortunate moment 
whl'n this planet of Franc(' s\\ illls into 
our k('n. l\l:myof our g-enerations saw 
it first through Jlr. S" inbume's tele- 
Rcope, heard of it in hiH {'riti('ism
, and 
are grateful to that watcher of the ski('H, 
e,en if Wf' do not share all his trnn:..ports. 
There then arose I\t Oxford, out of Old 
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French, and old oak, and old china, a 
" school" or" movement." It was :esthet- 
ie, and an early purchaser of 1\lr. 'Villialli 
Morris's wall-papers. It existe(4 ten or 
twelve years before the public" caught 
on," as JOu say, to these delights. But, 
except one or two of the masters, the 
school were only playing at æsthetics, 
and laughing at their own perform- 
ances. There was more fun than fash- 
ion in the cult, which was later revived, 
developed, and gossiped about more 
than enough. 
To a writer now dead, and then first 
met, I am especially bound in grati- 
tude - the late 1\11'. J. F. 1\lcLennan. 

Ir. l\lcLennan bad the most acute and 
ingenious of minds which I have en- 
countered. His writings on early mar- 
riage and early religion were l'evelations 
which led on to others. The topic of 
folk-lore, and the development of cus- 
toms and myths, is not generally attrac- 
tive, to be sure. Only a few people seem 
interested in that spectacle, so full of 
surprises-the development of all human 
institutions, from fairy tales to democ- 
racy. In beholding it we learn how we 
owe all things, humanly speaking, to 
the people and to genius. The natural 
people, the folk, has supplied us, in its 
unconscious way, with the stuff of all 
our poetry; law, ritual, and genius has 
selected from the mass, has turned cus- 
toms into codes, nursery tales into ro- 
mance, myth into science, ballad into 
epic, magic mummery into gorgeous 
ritual. The world has been educated, 
but not as man would have trained and 
taught it. "He led us by a way we 
knew not," led, and is leading us, we 
know not whither; we follow in fear. 
The student of this lore can look back 
and see the long trodden way behind 
him, the winding tracks through marsh 
and forest and over burning sands. 
He sees the caves, the camps, the vil- 
lages, the towns where the race has 
tarried, for shorter times or longer, 
strange paths many of them, and 
strangely haunted, desolate dwellings 
and inh
spitable. But the scarce visi- 


hIe tracks converge at last on the beat- 
en ways, the ways to that city whither 
mankind il:3 wandering, and which it 
may never win. 'Ve have a foreboding 
of a purpose whi{'h we know not, a 
sense as of will, wOl'king, as we would 
not ha ve worked, to a Lidden end. 
This is the lesson, I think, of what we 
call folk-lore or anthropology, which 
to many seems trivial, to many seems 
dull. It may become the most attrac- 
tive and serious of the sciences; cer- 
tainly it is rich in strange curiosities, 
like those mystic stones which were 
fingered and an'ayed by the pupils in 
that allegory of N ovalis. I am not 
likely to regret the accident which 
brought me up on fairy tales, and the 
inquisitiveness which led me to exanl- 
ine the other fragnlents of antiquity. 
But the poetry and the significance of 
them are apt to be hidden by the enor- 
mous crowd of details. Only late we 
find the true meaning of what seems 
like a mass of fantastic, savage eccen- 
tricities. I very well remember the 
moment when it occurred to me, soon 
after taking my degree, that the usual 
ideas about some of t.hese matters were 
the reverse of the truth, that the com- 
mon theory had to be inverted. The 
notion was" in the air," it had already 
:flashed on l\Iannhardt, probably, but, 
like the White Knight in "Alice," I 
claimed it for "my own invention." 
These reminiscences and reflections 
have now been produced as far as 1872, 
or thereabouts, and it is not my inten- 
tion for the pl'esen t to pursue them fur- 
ther, nor to speak of any living contem- 
poraries who have not won their way 
to the classical. In writing of friends 
and teachers at Oxford, I have not ven- 
tured to express gratitude to those who 
still live, still teach, still are the wisest 
and kindest friends of the hurrying gen- 
erations. It is a silence not of thank- 
lessness, but of respect and devo- 
tion. About others - contemporaries, 
or juniors by many years-who have 
instructed, consoled, strengthened, and 
amused us, we must also be silent. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


Ix the Engli')h ('stÎInate of ::\11'. Lowell's 
l)oetry there is, not unnatnrally, hut s,-'ant 
l'ecognition of the charm it gained from its 
appcal to the deepest- and most fervcnt 
mornl sentiment of his countrymcn in his 
earlier ycars-what, in the now unfamiliar 
phra;oo,p of that time, was described as the 
" Anti-shvery" feeling. For many .\..1lleri- 
cans who mourn him, grief is rooted in the 
affection then formed. Lowell was in Ids 
twenty-sixth 
-car when he published, in 
18-1,), " The Pl'esent Crisis," which instantly 
became, and for a score of years remained, a 
hattle h
"mn in the long and often doubtful 
struggle toward Emancipation. I suppo
c 
that it would be easy for a critical r('ader, 
in whom this poem awakcns no intimate as- 
sociations, to escape its spcn, to find it dis- 
ordcrl:," in arrangement, irregulm' in tlcvel- 
opment, pos
ibly turgid in a. metaphor here 
and tllere, with bare spot:-; of commonplace 
in word or phrase, and to f('cl a distinct 
anti-climax in its concluding coupld. I 
fear that it would even be a little difficult, 
so crowded is the interval with enb'Tossing 
events, to make most of the reaùers of this 
magazine untlerstaml how, in the dozen 

-ears b('foro the Civil "
ar, the poem d wclt 
in the lll'art of lll'arts of the reading men of 
that time, and fea the steadily rising fC'rvor 
of 8 patriotism that was the lo,'e of fref'- 
dom and justice, But I can myself remem- 
her how I, a rehcllious child of a very con- 
scrvative famil:,", used to sing those verscs 
to some ')trnngely adaptt.a tune. in my 
wanderings through field and wooù, till the 
YOI.. X.-tj8 


form of truth, ae; Lowell evolwd it, pasc;ed 
before my 
"Olmg, believing eycs, and I C\a\V 


.. around her throng 
Troops of beautiful, tall an
el8 to cna,h;e:d her from 
all \\"rOD
." 


In the stress of that Ì1:-ing time it W&iS /,0 
easy for the cager soul to feel that 


.. Once to every man and nation comee the moment to 
decide. 
In the strife of Truth \\ith Fah.ebood. for the good or 
evil eide," 


,,- e learned, no one with more read
" mind 
than Lowell, that not 011ce, nor ill any 
oue moment could that mighty tlecision be 
rC'ached by our nation, hut onl
' !o;lowl
-, 
painfully, with hesitations and misgi\'ing<:, 
with Illany a l'eturn from the right path, 
with douht and weakncss, and trouhle of 
the vision anù the conscienc(', 'Ye learned, 
too, that the qucstion pnt ùy Fate was not 
so 
implc, and that in the wear
- process of 
its solution not a little force came to the 
l'ight from men of motive far from righte- 
ous, and, what was harder to sce, in the 
men who upheld the wrong were many a 
noble impulse amI high fidelit
- to 8 mis- 
taken standard of duty. Perhaps if those 
to whom this, the most 1'0wC'rfnl of the 
" Auti-sla,.ery " poems, nppealt'd so 
h'ong- 
ly, IJad then scen what thcy were afterward 
to sce, the conflict lllight IJßv 
 heen les.'i 
decisi,e. This, at It'iL
t, is certain. that the 
pocm kinalf
d the !o;pirit that made light the 
l)('ril
 of the hattl,>-ficM, and di"pC'llcd ter- 
1"01' from t he face of de.ltb. That wa
 tho 
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spirit of young Shaw, buried with his negro 
soldiers on Folly !:sland : 


II Truth forever on the !:'cnffold, wron
 forever on the 
throne,- 
Yet that i5caffold sway,. the Future. and, behind the 
dim unknown. 
Standeth God \\ ithil1 the shadow keeping watrh above 
hi:;; 0\\ n." 


Anù then, I may add, the poet was, in 
another sense, the seer
 for in this verse 
there is e:\ pressed with fiery indignation the 
substance of the Republican platforms of 
18,j(j and 1t;(jO, the esspntial principle of the 
Kansa')-X ebraska fight, made by Sumner 
anù Sewarù together, and a poetic but per- 
fectly correct statement of the economic 
fact underlying the political contest: 


.. Slavery. the earth-born Cyclops, fellest of the giant 
brood. 
Sons of bruti8h Force and Dar 1..-ncs!<. who have drenched 
the earth" ith blood. 
Famished in his self-made desert, blinded by our purer 
day, 
Gropes in yet unblasted regions for his miserable prey; 
Shall \\ e guide his gory fingers where our helpless chil- 
dren play?" 


THE first question asked by the .American 
public after such a disaster as that in Park 
Place, Xew York, in Augn
t is, 'Yho was 
to blame? In this case a fi,-e-story build- 
ing, its floors loaded with presses, paper, 
and other heavy matter, crumbled to the 
earth, crushing to death some threescore of 
human beings. Primarily, of course, the 
blame attaches to the owner, whose duty 
it was to see that at least those of his ten- 
ants who contributed nothing to the causes 
of danger were safe. But men do not al- 
ways discharge difficult and costly duties 
simply because they ought to do so. The ob- 
ject of protective and preventive legislation 
is to compel them to do so. In this case, 
and it is not a rare one save in its awful ex- 
tent, that object wac;; clearly not attained. 
'Yhy? l\Iany answers are given. rrhe 
powers of the Department of Buildings are 
insufficient. The method of their enforce- 
ment is slow and uncertain. The number 
of inspectors is inaùequate. Their com- 
pensation is l'idiculously small-it is only 
81,100 a yeft.r. They are lacking in skill 
and character. Unfortunately all these an- 
swers are sub:-;tantially true. The result is 
that the great city of :Xew York, with its 


thousands of buildings in course of con- 
struction, has a preventiyc and protective 
system that is literally worsp than none. It 
is not merely defecti,'e but deceptive, and 
inspires a confidence that is a direct source 
of great danger. 
But this is an old story. It has been 
true of New York for at least a third of a. 
century, and is true of nearly every large 
city throughout the United Btates. If we 
may judge by official reports, it is to a less 
extent Ì1'ue of some of the English cities 
that have been "growing" mpi\.lly in the 
present generation. In a sense the better 
the system, if it falls short in some vital re- 
spect, the WOl'se it is, because the greater 
the confidence felt in it, and the less the vig- 
ilance of private citizens. To me it seelllS 
dear that the essential lack in all these con- 
trivances, for they all proceed on the same 
general idea, is that they do not call into 
action any motive sufficiently constant and 
strong to be effective. There is but one 
such motive available, the personal interest 
of those whose safety and property are 
threateneù. The problem in legislation is 
to give to that motive adequate means of 
attaining its object. The present system 
undertakes to gURnl the safety and property 
of the citizen for him. I think the aim 
should be to make it easy for him to guard 
them himself. The instrumentality by 
which it is now sought to do this for him is 
hopelessly unequal to the task. At every 
step in the process, of which all the steps 
are indispensable, its efficiency is inter- 
fered with by human incapacity or human 
frailty, and throughout the whole the force 
on which its efficiency depends is largely 
artificial, and is always irregular and insuffi- 
cient. 
Now it would be relatively easy to se- 
cure from a boarù of trained architects 
an explicit statement of the conditions of 
safety in the various c1asses of buildings. 
Let these cOllllitions he formulated and de- 
dared by law to be an essential part of an
. 
contract for the sale or renting of any 
building, and make it obligatory for an 
owner to prove affirmatively compliance 
with them in order to enforce collection of 
purchase-money 01' renta1. Let the ques- 
tion be tried before an expert jury to be 
named by a propel' court, and to avoid 
ve\.atious snits let a judgment fOI' the 
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owner carQ' with it rea')onahle dalllagl>s to 
be paid by the purcha...er 01' tpllanl. If the 
judgment" ere against the OWIlf'r, it might 
properly invoh-e an ohligation to post the 
terms thereof in a c.onspicuous place at the 
l'ntrance of the building until he had com- 
plied with the conditiou!' fixed hy law, that 
fact to 1Je attested hy the e\.pel't jury sit- 
tiug in tho case. This is a mpre outline of 
what I venture to think is a workable nnd 
rational procednr('. If it have any nwrit it 
i
 that it would awaken to direct nnd practi- 
cal activity the ouly motive power that is 
adequate to the wOl'k requÜ'ed. It would 
leave the resron
ibility for had builaing 
with the only persons who can al)solutely 
avoid bad building, and it wonld make it 
an object for these to do what they ought 
to do, and especially it would destroy that 
blind and utterly delusive trust in thtJ 
.. government" which the feeble and futile 

ystem now in existence tends to foster. 


THERE is no device better calculated to 
promote conversation than an attpmpt to fix 
by cOlnparison the tinal place in literature 
of some popular author. A company, nat- 
urally as dull as '\Yonhworth's famous 
.1 party in a parlor," will quicken in no time 
if its conflicting opiniolls on such a point 
he artfully elicited. '\Ye all know, when we 
stop to think, that the best among theso 
opinions are, from the nature of things, ull 
hut valuell'ss. "T e cannot hequeath onr likes 
a.nd dislikes, our loves and hates, as "e do 
houses and lands. The neÜ age will form 
its own tine enthusiasms to set aside ours, 
e,en if they have not returned with us to tho 
original dust. Yet still wo go on trying to 

ift tho wheat from the chaff, as others did 
he fore us, as otlwrs, no doubt, will do, in- 
different to the thought that a contrary puii' 
from the modern winnowing-machine may 
whisk the two heaps into one again at a 
moment's noticp. Our self-imposed taSh. 
ha
 no end and no beginning; nevertheless, 
al) ta.sks go, it is so light and agreeaLle 
that we are often led to disregard the proofs 
of its futility by which we are surround- 
cd. Look, for exam pl
, at Poe's critical 
portraits of his contemporaries, numbering 
nearly a hundreL1, all celebrities in their 
day. \Yith scarce a dozen e
cl'ptions their 
very u:.\me
 arc nalllC" no wore-it is liko 
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strolling among the headstooes of some ob- 
scure foreign cemetery to rend them; !lnd 
his hitterc;:;t censnre of their work mo\"es 
us }PSS to pity than hi:i warnwst l'misp. 
Turning over the pages of "'Iarmion," 
the other day, for it" memorable battle- 
scene, to which ::\Ir. Lang sent back so many 
of 
 by a line in "Essa
's in Little," I 
came upon a startling rderence to one of 
Heott's coevals. Th(l pa,..sag(', in the intro- 
duction to Canto Third, is too long to 
qnote at length, but it concern") a female 
poet, therehy deliberately as...igned a place 
in English literature second to none. She 
has snatched up the harp long silent, and 
8W(1pt it fearlessly: 


.. Till '\"'01l'8 8wan8 while rung the gro\e 
With Monfort's hate and ßa",irl! Jove. 
A\\skening at the ill!lpired '"train. 
Dccmed their o\\n Shakespeare Jived agaIn:' 


Here is ,. commendation from Sir Hu- 
hert ., with a vengeance; anù here, too, is 
an instance of the rashness of contemporary 
criticism mOl'e striking than any in Poe's 
" l\Iiscellanies. " X 0 age has ou h10ne our 
own in I'everence for 
hake!ipcare; but not 
one in ten readers of this paragraph will 
know the name of the "bola Enchantre
s" 
to whom Axon's swans listened with such 
ravishment; not one in fift
., it is safe to 
Ray, has I'ead either her "Basil" or her 
,. :\Ionfort," aud of these few, none, pro b- 
ably, has e,er given her a second reading. 
Yet she was a fashion of her time, and only 
eight decaùes have passed since 1\:ean strug- 
gled with her animated puppets, which are 
shreds aud patcht>s now. 0 mouth-honor! 
{) hreath! 0 vapor! it almost seems 300;; if 
onr Pantheon of great men had room for hut 
one imperishable name; as if, in another 
eighty years, all the rest will bo a phantom 
harlequinade of "Ba")ils" and " \Ionforts " 
and "Yatheks" and "Ydascos," while, 
through the throng of huddling shapes 
"our poet," as tho care-takers at Htratford 
affectionately call him, walks serene and 
solid, like the Commander's statue at Don 
Juan's feast, with lustre all unùimmeJ. 
Pause anù reflect then, good prophets of the 
dinner- table, hefore putting further alms 
for oblivion into Time's walh't. ûur long 
day wanes, and there will bl' fensting antI 
junketing in the Ì\\ entieth century, but not 
for us. "Our poet" i<J the one guest for 
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'Whom you may safely predict honor and 
glory to the world's end. 


Is fighting irredeemably wicked? Is 
there no Ipgitimate human necessity that 
is satisfied by it? Is it absolutely carnal, 
6uited only to be cas! into the fire and done 
for like the unfruitful fig-tree? 
There are many sorts of wasted opportu- 
nities that men lament. This present pen- 
itent counts on a good deal of sympathy 
'When he confesses that for very few lost 
chances has he gdeved with snch an e
as- 
perating remor
e as for some unimproved 
opportunities of re<;istance to a fellow-man. 
For example: This penitent was walking 
one morning in the street of a town where 
he had lately taken up his abode. He car- 
ried a shaLLy little bag, with a coat in it 
that he was taking to a tailor. A man who 
stood on a corner stopped him as he 
passed and said: "Isn't your name so-and. 
so?" "Xo,"repliedhe, "it isn't." ""-ell," 
said the inquirer, "suppose you come up 
to the police-station and we'll see about it." 
Another man suddenly appeal'ed, and be- 
tween them, without violence or the lay- 
ing on of hands, these two detectives edged 
this penitent a block along the street to 
the police-station, while he was thinking 
whether be should go along like a man of 
sense or l'efuse like a man of spirit. 
At the police-station it took about ten 
minutes to demonstrate that he was himself, 
and not a Canadian thief with a bag full of 
plunder. The victim wa" suffered then to 
go, without apologies, a<; a suspicious-look- 
ing person who had taken up the valuable 
time of officers who had othel'matters to at- 
tend to, His iIetention, short as it was, 
h3d maile him mi!',<; an engagement to see a 


traveller off on a morning train. That \"exed 
him a little. The more he t-hought about it 
at his leisure the more \"e
ed he grew. The 
ne
 t day he was angry; the next he seethed 
with ineffectual wrath. Xot any good deed 
that this penitent ever left undone hac:; cost 
him such reiterated and stinging regret for 
weeks and months as that one failure to as- 
sert himself when his canse was reasonably 
good, "-hat 1'estrained him at the time wac; 
the l'eflection that it was a stupid thing to 
risk a street row with officers who were 
merely trying to catch a thief. 
That reflection still has an element of 
solace about it, but it is inadequately com- 
forting. Probably the motive for yieh1ing 
was faulty. ,,- e are told in Scripture that 
if a man inyites us to go a mile with him 
we are to go with him twain. 'Why? Xot 
for fear of him, certainly; but pel'haps be- 
cause that is the wisest way in the long 
run. If we run against a post we don't 
beat it, however much it may have hurt us; 
but if a man runs up against us it makes us 
angry. The principle of resistance comes 
fOl'cibly into our minds. The impact of 
man against post is merely a case of matter 
opposed to matter; but when it is man 
against man the opposition is of spirit to 
spirit. Children will kick the post that 
they have run against. Savages find mat- 
ter for blows in incidents which civilized 
people pass easily over. Refined people of 
good sense and good manners dodge with a 
bow and smile possibilities of difference in 
which their neighbors of a less perfect phil- 
osophy find occasion for squabbling. The 
tendency of progress is all in the direction 
of peace. Perhaps, after all, that l'emorse 
that follows unimproved chances of self-as- 
sertion is merely one of the throes of a sav- 
a:je i:J:s
il1ct tLat dies hard. 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE, 
-Tile Oak of Gcù,mar, page GSG. 
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AFLOAT O
 THE 0ILE. 


B)' F. II. B/lISl
/ìdd lllld /-::. If . BllISl
/ìdd. 


I F tJlPre ic:; anything in tlI(' "orId more 
fleligl1tful than a first trip up thp 
Xile in a clahahC'f'yph, it i
 a Al'cond 
one. \\ïth the SUll a;1l11llo011 for 
how- 
IIlen, a vaRt panorama whieh :-;Ì''\.ty CPll- 
turiC'R ha,yp ullrollC'(l. paSSC'R h('fore OIH'. 
Eg-yptians, nrf'pks, Bomans, ..\rahs, awl 
Copts, oftèr in turn their art and their 
records, under a sky SO ('I.'ar and hright 
that for a thousand miles one tloats upon 
light awl hpIH'ath light in that clou hIe il- 
lumination which, falling from aho\"e ancl 
retlC'ctecl from the Hhilling' surfac(' of tlH' 
water, HCPUlS to trallsngun' comUlon oh- 
jects, ana Iuake the heautifnI ruc1iunt. 
Ea.('h day's ('''\.('ursioll, too, Las its sur- 
pri
C'H in stor(' on this strallge soil. "hi('h, 
like 
\lae Ie lill's lamp atHI riug, ]l(.'C'cls only 
to he rublJL'd anll turned a little to vipld 
marvels. .. 


Ko wondpr, t11f'Il, that it "as with kCl'n 
iuterest, and {>\"PII some e
('itf'nl(:ut. that 
W(, 100kf'c1 for the ti.rHt time at t lw da.ha- 
het'yeh whieh was to he 0111' home for 
the'months. In it we werf' to makf' u jonr- 
IH'yofathons:mel mil('s. anc1 pass nl:lllY 
clays far away from anything that w(' l'all 
ci, ilinltion-ill ba'-age mOllntain gorges 
or in tlI(' mic1st of lon.ly plains. \" ny 
1)('\ 011<1 t1w Hout1wrll horil'ou. "ith its 
yeÏlow 8nlHl-el()ucl
, thert' lay t(,11Ipl.s 
amI toruh
, sites of ,"auisl){.c1 ('itif'
, 
Il1011l1tain,.; Hnd "allf'

, till
' \"illagt.s Hllll 
populous to" ns, the lanels of the Phara- 
ohs, thû Bihle, unll the Koran; the vast 
ll('('ropolis of thp wOrlcl'H history nlollg 
t11t' "i1Hlillgs of t])( lllysfc.rious rixí'r, 
from Cniro to the Cat'l.ract; awl onr dn- 
1mh veh was to take 11:0; to tllt'Ill all. 
X:ltn],
lll
. t}lel'e "IlS t.
hilaJ':ltioll in the 


COl'yn
ht, Þ
I. by Clmrlt'" 
cnblH"r'
 f-"Il'. All n,:hf!' nø:n<,<l. 
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first sight, as it lay under the bank at 
Koobry, opposite Cairo, one alllong for- 
ty others-a whole flat-bottomed yacht 
squadron, suited to the treacherous shal- 
lows ,,'hich shift from day to day in the 
Nile bed. It was one bu
dred f
et long, 
and looked larger than we had dared to 
hope; indeed, quite ÌlllPosing, against 
the mud houses, with its talllnain-yard 
towering one hundred and thirty - five 
feet from hea",\" butt to taper point; and 
though ib:; internal economJ7 of space 
was learned only by degrees, the eye at 
once took in the general lines, and real- 
ized that under sail it ,vould be a not 
unhandsome craft. 
There it lay. the coullterpmi of the 
dahabee,yehs of the pictures, recalling 
the galleys of old prints and coins, a 
degenerate descendant of Cleopatra's 
barge, and even a reminiscence of the 
barks of Ra and Horus. Oriental hy- 
pel'bole has aided this rell1Ïniscence 
with the name of dahabeeveh-boat of 
gold - and EgJ1)tian cons
rvatism has 
kept the general lines of the ships that 
bore Phal'aoh southward against the 


"vile J{ushite," or brought back the 
gold and spices of the land of Pount to 
Queen Hatasu. There ,,-as the low fore- 
deck, rising only two feet above the 
wat.er at the after-l)art, but sloping up- 
ward to a gayly paint.ed and gilded 
prow; there the sixt.y feet of high c1eck- 
house, ,,-hich comprised t.he travellers' 
portion of the boat; and there were many 
other things, new then, familiar now, and 
remembered with warm affection. 
The blue - gowned figures squatting 
on the shore rose as we approached, and 
handed us down the Hteep bank to the 
freshly painted deck " This is our 
crew," said the "big Howaga," as he 
was called bv the sailors. 'Ye eHsa yed 
our two word.s or so of Arabic sal;],ta- 
tion; hundreds of white teeth flashed a 
smiling repl
7, and the presence of these 
good-natured, picturesquely robed ath- 
letes added another charm to our pro- 
speetive journey. 
The interior of the boat was larger 
than we had Hupposed ; three steps de- 
scended from the foreùeck to a passage, 
at li.ght and left of which were store- 
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roum, pantry, awl a small lihrary; next 
came the ...lining-saloon, seventeen feet 
long by sixtecn \\i<le, with six wiwlows 
fiud large (livans on either sitle ; from it 
anuther passage, runuing beb\l!Pl1 four 
bedlùoIDH, ha.th-roúm, ana clothe
-room, 
led to a sitting-room at the stprn of tlw 
hoat, IHllTOWér find slllallcr than the 
nULin saloun, awl opening', in its turn, 
upon a tiny 10\\"pr deck ha.lustradetl with 
:;;pilld}('-work. 'fwo I"l1u1.11 hoats fol- 
lowed in tlll' tlalmhecvch's wake-the 
sandal, a kiwI (If XoaÌ1's ark, carrying 
!JOultry, rahhits, aUt I Hometimes e\'cn a 
l:unh or a goat, fUHI the felne('a, a. lu.a,")' 
rowing-hoat, titted with cnshion
, awn- 
ing, ma:;;t, and a large sail, most couvell- 
i('ut for short ('x('ursions. 
The upper d('('k, roofing the cahin, 
wn.o:; reaehecl hy two shircases fro111 the 
forp<leck, and by fin onbide cOlllp:llIion- 
way on t1H' starhoar(1 ttuari<'r ; a\\ ningH 
coyen'll it when dcsirnbl(
, awl di,.anh, 
reclining-chairs, aUtI tea-tl1blt!s made it 
a pleasant out-tloor drn\\ ing-roOlu. ..\ll 
this, the territor)" of the Huwagat, or 
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travf'llers, e
telldetl to within eight feet 
from the stern, wlJere the helmbruan 
Rtood at the iron tiner, fiwl ,,}wre the 
tl('('k, l'ais(.tl n. foot higher, eOl1tnined 
lockers for the Bailors' Ln'ad awl held 
the after-ilia,:;t "ith its si
h--foot yard. 
rILe fon'lllfist, fort
'-fiYe f{'ct "high, ;-it h a 
"artl one hUlldn.d find thirty-the fl'et 
Ìong, was plnred 'er
' nenr the bow; just 
forwar(l of it tllí' tiuy gall{.y, like a culin- 
an. 
t.ntr\"-ho\., contaim.d the ('ook, Lis 
HC
IHiolJ, 
ud at til1H'
 bUll)ri
ingl
' elab- 
orate ('ookery. Bd\H'Cll the Jlla
t nud 
the cahin wa
 the forel1(.('k prop('r, wLl're 
the l1u'n manu'lI\"retl the gn.nt sail und 
at l1i
ht slept, each one "Tappetl in Lis 
blullkd, with llothing' í'ls{' nhoyc him 
hut tIlt' fi\\ niug', RIltl little below e
cept 
tho hoanls. Un Uw for{'l1cck. too. was 
tht! sailors' small hrick 
tove, ntHl t IH're 
tlH'Y 
at thr('(' tilllí'S a tla
'. in apostolic 
fashion, each (lipping his sop of hread 
in the hig \\ ooden soup-howl. 
Such wa:i the bcn.u Hnthors [1t firfoit 
Big-ht, Iatí'r (,H.ry corner of it LN'alllc fa- 
miliar, and evell dt:!ar. !-'C\\ boat-; have 
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made the Xile Yo
-age nIHh'r more fayor- 
able t'olHlitiolls than has this dahaheeyeh, 
nanlell after the lUysterious divinïtieH. 
In the first place, sl;e bad no dragolUan : 
not that one llla
- decry that linch-IJin 


of oriental t.ravel, the uHeftù go-bet.ween 
who bas been an inst.itution in Egypt 
from the l'ergumannu or int.erpreter of 
t.he Assyrian letters of Tel el Amarna 
down t
 Hassan Speke and Ramadan, 
anù without. \vbom a first trip would be 
impossible. But the Howaga l\:ebeer, 
OUI' guide and host, was not making a 
first trip; five wint.ers upon the govern- 
ment archæological 
teamer with Pro- 
fessor )Iaspero had supplied him with a 
good store of Arahic and a conviction, 
to ,,-it: "Travel with a dragoman, and 
the dragoman sees Egypt. and you see 
the dragoman." So he sailed his own 
boat, and the inmates of the Hathors, 
coming directly into contact with cap- 
tain and crew, had a hundred interesting 
experiences which a dragoman would 
have set quietly aside as unworthy the 
attention of Howagat come to see tem- 
ples, not people. Now, it is just this 
same people which strikes one most 
forcibly in Egypt. Not even new archi- 
tecture and a new landscape surprise 
so completely as does a new race of men 
differing in color and costume, in ideas 
and habits, from what one has known 
before. 


The first. day on the ycrandah of 
Sbepheard's Hotel seems the prologue 
to the play, aIHI the Rtrength of the 
company defilf's before it in the cease- 
lebs drama of the Cairo Htrcets; while 
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later, one walks about the narrow ways 
as behind the scenes of a vast theatre in 
which every performer, from prince to 
beggar, is faultless and wonderful in 
costume and nlake up. The Hathors' 
passengers lost no time in trying to 
turn this play into something more than 
an unintelligible pantomime. At first 
the gutturals seemed impossible, the na- 
tive indifference to vowels and the un- 
scrupulous formation of l)lura]s para- 
lyzed t.he well-meaning heginIlel'; but 
the vocabulary of sailors and peasants is 
a simple one. The same word serves 
to express Illany different things, and by 
dint of brazen eHche".al of tenses and 
persons upon one side, and good-will and 
native intelligence on the other, the trav- 
ellers learned lUuch of the river gossip 
from their Arab sailors. One thing wllÎch 
helped to make the :Kile seenl almost 
familiar was, that the Howaga l\:ebeer 
was known to man
T of t.he people along 
its banks. Eyerybody - whit.e, black, 
brown, and yellow-was acquainted with 
U Aboo Dagn," the Father of the Beard. 
Another was that the Seven Hathors vis- 
ited the little places and t.he big ones 
alike. She passed her month or so at 
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or 11na .\ssuan, lllld ticIl up tor worc 
or ks
 tiuif' at tl1(\ rpg'ular tplJIple to\\US 
at Ellt'OU awl l)C'1lI1f'rah, 1-:1 I\.ah awl 
KOHl Omho ; Imt shc loitf,rt'll. too, in the 
mOl1ntain
, 111H ler tom hs tlmt do Ilot fig- 
ure in any gni,le.hook, at 1l1Ouths of 
vallf'y
 leallillg to wi.lIldes:i ruilu'li ('it- 
ic::;, a11l1 hv sawl f..trd('hes where SOUlC 
nC'wl
' opl';lcll n('('rol)()1i
 lay far away 
a
ainst the lJIo11l1taiu. She h:ullU'l" ('X- 
pPrioUCI':"I, also, and n"l'OJuplislwd the 
whole ('urriell111l1l of l1ahah[>e,-eh f .lu- 
c.ttioll in her various \"oya
os \\ ith t h(' 
Huwag-a Keheer. Hhe flew bl'f'ore hig 
"ilHls by 
mlllight awl lJIoonlight, hall 
lll
tl(' the six hmlllre(l lUil('
 from Cairo 
to the Cataract ill ten dan;, awl L:ul 
toiled for almost three weeks to ac('olll- 
pli
h the olle huwlrell awl five milf's 
whi('h lie hetweon ::\I:lghag-a a III 1 tho 
cnpibl. 
he had been wiwl-hound for 
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now with Xile sailors, from which 811e 
h:Hl to he lmulell hy a steamer sent to 
IH'r ns...i:-;t:Ulf'('. 
h!: hall ('ollilkll "ith a 
sish.!' ,lahal)('e
 (.h ut ::\Ia.ghaga, fLull "hila 
at 1Jl'lHll'rah some tons f)f rin'r I)auk had 
fallen iu upon hl'I', oc('asi()l1iu
 a llIigJlty 
crash awl tho telllporal'Y hurial of the 
Hleppillg ('f)ok in hi'i little galley h{ fore 
the mast. )Iost (1ireful of all, ,\ hen I'f - 
turning from an ('\'f'm":-.iou, lu'l' trau.l- 
leno; hflfl heen {'01Jt'rOJIÌf'll hv c\.('it('llsail- 
ors, their bro" n fal'ps 1 )Ia;'k ,\ ith SOI1t, 
tlH.ir gO\\ llS rf'llo1<-nt of !"1I101..<" hurrying 
to tell them that then' hwllH'eu a tire 
ill the boat, 11tHl that the C'loth('<;-room 
was bur11l'll out 
 
Hilt thf's" \\('ro the el'is{ull''i of the 
Hathors' voyages. The days of 11('1' lit- 
tle ('ompall
. \\"l'1'0 not Spl'ut ill (ligging 
out the eoo},:, nor in il11pro' ising upon a 
::;cwillg-macLine and the native good
 of 
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a week in the mountains of Girgch, nud 
bC'low .\..ssiout lmcl shwk upon lL sand- 
bank - not tlw cOlllmonpla('o 'nril.t
 
which holds n hoat for n few llûurs, hut 
a wonùerful little mountain, legl'uJary 


the bazar
 garl11('llt
 for tlll' tlt'...titnte h
' 
fire, hut rather in the usual to\\ in
, row- 
ing, 11ud sailing; in" anderillg- h
 moon- 
lig-ht o'-er ruined AlltillOi\ {'\.plorin
 
tumh'i in the hlalÌng limestone ditl
'i of 
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Gebel .Aboo Foda; in climbing among 
the inscI'ibec1 bowlders of the Cat
ll'act ; 
in digging for IJapyrus bits, find finding 
them, too, in the rubbish mounds of Ele- 
phantine ; in visiting the Coptic churcheb 
and lllonastel.ie
 that wel'e new in Con- 
stantille's day, and in seeing all the won- 
ders that half a dozen sncces::;Ïve ch.ili- 
zatiolls have left behind them, 
Then, too, thel'e 'were pleasant eyen- 
ings, ".hen men whose patient study had 
made Eg
'Pt theÍ1' own, bruught their 
enthusiasm and their anecdotes to eager 
listener:3. 1'11', Petrie told of tent life 
at Koorneh, and how he caught the na- 
tives of the Delta unawares ".ith his cam- 
era; or 31. Grébaut, of the clearing of the 
gre
t tem,ple of Luxor, \vith its difficul- 
ties and hindrances; or 
1, Bonriant re- 
counted his "strange experiences" at 
the luuseum with visitol's ,vho, on enter- 
ing, clam,ol'ec1 for the nlunnnies of J 0- 
seph or Cleopatra, and on being infol'mec1 
they Wel'e not there departed inconti- 
nent, expressing their contempt for the 
whole collectioll, Stories of all kinds, 
from the last good "find" to the crown- 
ing incongruit
ç when, in 1881, Professor 
Henry Brugsch and the Howaga Kebeer 
took King Hor-em-saf to Cairo from 
Sakkara, and fearing to trust his l\1ajes- 
t)
 as freight, bought him a first-class 
ticket and brought him solemnly be- 
tween them in the carriage, an involun- 
tary tourist in his own land, propelled 
by Typhon and escorted by two bar- 
barians from the uttermost ends of the 
earth, 
There were exploring expeditions also, 
shm'eel by alnateurs and experts alike, 
when Professor Sayce, in his dahabeeyeh 
the CI'ococ1ile, sailed abreast of the Hath- 
ors in the spring of 18ÐO, X 0 hunter 
followed a h'ail more keenly than did 
the Professor any ill<lications of an in- 
scription, and when he and the Howaga 
l{ebeer ran it to eal,th unùer SUllIe blaz- 
ing cliff, they had a real saturnalia. 
'Yhen there was no trail thm'e were yis- 
it..; from one boat to another, sail heing 
slackened jUHt enough for the felucca 
to make its ferrying trip, and the Pro- 
fessol', dropping a line into antiquity, 
fished out tidbits for the Hathorites, 
reading perhaps the cuneiform text of 
a little loan f'ontracted h1' the Crown 
Prince Belshazzar, abunùa
tly witnessed 


and in neatly turned legal phraReology 
of three Inillennials ago, or translating 
ostraca as }"f'alistic as items in the daily 
paper, mHl m; old as the gossip of Cle
- 
pah'a's court, 
These ostraca, or inscI'ihed potshenls, 
never ceased to seem" ollderfnl : lnougllt 
c1o".n to the Loat by children ".ho hall 
found theIll in the n1dunds, the shenls, uf- 
tell sho".ing their <1ates, year fOI' yeal'- 
tenth of Hadrian or sixth of Ptolemy 
PhilopatOl'-babbled eternally of nlOney 
like true Inodern Egyptians, but added 
odd details of complimelltar;y offering 
to some noble patron, of commentaries 
on the first hook of the IJiad, ur of C0111- 
plaint regarding the qualitJ of goods 
furnished. .A hasket of ostraca was a 
Pandol'a's box of mysteries to ".hich the 
Professor held the key. The collectors 
soon became known to the peasants; at 
every halt they arriyed, bl'inging their 
little hoards of beads, scarabs, sherds, 
bl'onzes, and coin, and the waiter col- 
lected them from their various owners, 
and brought in a plateful for inspection 
regularly with each Iueal; so that thel'e 
"ere antiquities for breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner, and it seemed infinitely 
contemptible to be less than a thousand 
years old, Indeed, there are many PUI'- 
ists in Egyptology who give a I11ere nod 
of acquaintance to the unearthed of later 
times; at the Grenfell ton1bs, for in- 
stance, ".hen the ladies from the Hathors 
admired a row of little earthen pots, 
standing nem' the entrance, the director 
of the ,,'orks said: "'Yhv! would YOU 
care to have them? Yo
 al'e welc
me 
to them if JOU would; uut, you know, 
they are Ontil Roman," Some of the 
pal'ty confess'eel that a human interest 
attached itself to these same Roman ana 
early Christian remains that made thenl 
see
 more intelligible and nearer tlJan 
the people of the Pharaonic times, an 
interest cumulating with the centuries, 
until to-day in the foregrounc1 of their 
memories, against the yellow saucbtone 
of the temples, there pa
;')
s al,,-ays a 
frieze of hlue-gowned figures with the 
homelv names of :\lohammed and :\1ah- 
moud: of Hassan and AIi, of the lUell who 
Hailed the Hathors and told its traY(
llers 
of their simple pleasures and trouhles, 
These men were literally a baker's 
dozen, the thÏ1,teenth being cook - boy 
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and "bread-giver" to t]u' tWf'I\"(\ ca('h 
of whom n'('f'in'II si\: dollar:4 a JIlonth, 
the usual wa t 1'es of flU a.hlt,-l)()(lil'll t;cn- 
mnn on hO:\1::1 a (lahah(o{,'
',.h; alll':\.l'ept 
the l)()\-, \\ ho, as ]1(' dill Ì\\Ï('(. as JIl\l(.h 
wor1,;: 1
:4 all' ow' l'h;p OIl hoar(l, natuJ'all ,- 
was paill 
lll
' half that H11I11. ]
('sicl(::4 
111('8e there "pre \[ohmllll
f'tl Hpsllllik, 
the captain, <1ra\\ ill
 t]1(' 
til'('Jl(l of two 


('crtaillly JIleriting nn t\xct.dent of rations 
l)y gn'ahu'sH of l)()(ly awl hy his :11'p,.al- 
ing n:uup, ..\.hoo Sc'('mll Huumdan, Father 
of H nugN' Fast-time. Thpu there" ere 
tIu' IIOW;f' s('r\"ants, tIu' fmf1"rngi, litf'ralh' 
tahlp-JlHlll, "ith hi
 a-;si:-.t:l1lt, nud th"e 
('()ok, with his four aristcH'rats, "]10 rc- 
('(.in.a f'oYCl'eiglls insh'atl of dol1ars, and 
(.ating tlI(. f-;flJIl(' foocl UH flu H()\\agat 
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LIf1InK . Oahabeeyeh off a Sandbank 


sailors; nncl the ste('r
man, C'CHl11tillg fulc1l'll to tlH'Jl1sf'h ('S pouwl:; a\"oinlupois 
upon the pay-rull as 011C awl a half, Hud n-; wt'll as sh.rling' during the '.o,yagc, 
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supe1fluous weight which a return to 
Arab diet <huing the summer always 
coun teractell. 
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ilies, even in Egypt, and two wives, say 
the sailor
. make lllany wOl'ds. 
Their village is always beautiful to 
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The Dining-Room on the Dahabeeyeh. 


The captain had bl'ought with hÏ111 to 
the Hathors a whole tribe of nephe,,'s and 
cousins, Berbers or Nubians, of the COIOl' 
of l'osewoo<.1, far slighter than the Arabs, 
but more enduring at the oars-Seeam 
the steersman, l\Iohamlneel Shrooghly 
(the oue-eyed), ::.\loorghanny (the singer), 
Asa, )Iahllloud, .Abdallah (servant of 
God), and 
\..chmed, called the Sheikh, 
because he could rea<.1 and wl'ite. Tall 
Urushuan came from I{eneh, Xafady 
and his brother ::\Iohmllmed fronl 'Yas- 
ta, opposite Assiout, from which place 
hailed also the hlackest of the s
ilors, 
whose name, Libiacl, or "Thit8:Y, is fre- 
quently given to the very dm'k in Egypt. 
The latter was not a family nlan, but 
the others, when they visite'd their vil- 
lages under the palms of ''''asta, or nest- 
ling against the purple cliff!:! in the 
orange-colol'ed sands of :K uhia, always 
tried to leave five dollars with the wife 
to meet the rare expenditures of winter. 
3Ionogamy is almost universal with them, 
for the bride of Saint Fraucis, who is 
theirs by hirthright, ellforce
 it. Five 
dollal's would hardly suffice for two falll- 


them, fOl' they loye the" Black Land," 
and adn1Ïre all that resembles it. 
"Âmm'ica," saiel Darweesh to one of 
the ladies, "Ulust be a fine place, and very 
like Egypt. You ha\'e co I'll, tobacco, 
1yater-melons, and a big ri,>er there." 
" And crocodiles, too," she replied. 
" 'Yallah !" he cried, ill admiration; 
then, with a slight touch of jealousy 
that these hlessings should be seattered 
broadcast, he aelded, "Do they eat men?" 
"No, only dogs," :.-;he adm"ittell. 
" _\.h !" he returned, exulting in the 
superior gastronOIllic taste of the Eg
>p- 
tian saurian, "oars eat men! " 
"Of course, Y0111'S will nut eat dogs, 
they aJ'e J[o
lem crocodiles," she an- 
swel'ed, referring to the ::\lohammedans' 
avoidance of the dog as an unclean ani- 
mal. 
As one of the most loyal,le character- 
i:.-;tics of the .Arah is his iustant and 
intense appreciation of the feehle
t joke, 
Darweesh seemed much amused, and re- 
peated, with lllany chuckle
, "Ours are 
::\Iosleul crocodiles," as he went about 
his daily wOl'k. 
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This work, though (,()llstaJlt1y varieò, 
was also always a rq)(.titioll, a III I a single 
anv HOIllf'tiu&es }'('sUJIH'(1 It whole rOUJul 
of 
 daha.ht'('ych e
l'Ll'icl1c('; watching it 
from tl1(' upP('r (lc('k waR a11 O('('UI'a.tioll 
whi('h till(.,l Ill:my plt'asaut hours. TÍ<
,1 
to the hauk at l\.oohry, all1011g its f(.llaws, 
swaddle(l with awnings, hroatl aud nn- 
wid(ly-lookiug, roullIl-hottolllt'(1 awl al- 
most ket'll('ss, the aahah('f,ych Sl'ems It 
scow; hut lct her ou("e sh'ake frce her 
glol'ious wiugs, awl like n. swan, whi('h 
w:t<hllin
 down frollL a, (lust.'" b:mk 
reaches its llativc dCllU'l1t aud sptting its 
white plumage gli(l('s heforf' the wind, 
she flies aloIlg" \LUller h('r huge late('u, 
a thing of hcaut,\' from Cairo to the Cata- 
ract. 
he is only a scow after all, ohjel'Ìs 
the critir, she will not sail lip to tIlt' willll. 
True, hut Cleopatra's ha.rge was a 1-)('0\\, 
so wa.s the gilded BUf'fllltaur; awl thp 
galleys of \.('tiulll al1l1 Sal:t111is, though 
they ha(llal'ger keels, wcre as 1'0Ulul-hot- 
tOlllccl as the Hathors, 
 0 OIle who has 
seen a da.haL

.rch under sail, no one who 
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appreci'ltps the heauty of ('ur\"ct1 sweep- 
in er line's, \\ ill tire of the ellflll'ss variety 
of
'olllpoHition pre
eIlted b
. her ea.llva
. 
It wa
 alway::; a plea,;ure, when we ('nJfie 
on (lcrk ill the mOl'uiu:r, to filHI the hoat 
rUBuing hcfore a fn'sh north wind with 
both her sflilH 
lll'ca( I; lounging on thc 
divans we \\ atcheù the sailol'H' IlUUlWlI- 
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\ 1'f'
 \\ ith au intf'r('st that grew n.", tL" 
h1"('('/f' frf....h(.J1f'(I; wat(.II('(l 
 oung Jlo- 
ImlJ1I11ed, Hitting (']0". ))y tllf' shoerhool 
\\ hi('h J'('pla . .s till' hOOJIJ 'b('kh. of 
\ l'st- 
l'1'U ('raft, l"('a(l..r to ('ast on.tlJC l'Ol'C awl 
kt tho lah'('11 go frf'(' it n HII(l(llu h"l...t 
from tIlt' 1ll011Ut:1.Ì1l t>tru('1. t1w 1JIOIl
tf'r 
too har(l; .\.hdalIah, .\clllll(:(l, awl 
Ia.h- 
1llowl h:uHlling tJlf' 1ml:lf'oon, \\ lJÏle lmlf 
It flojl"('ll ot1J('nr-a 1,1'0\\ 11 HJ1(1 hlllf' ('011- 
fu,;iou of tlnttt.rillg gO\\ IIH awl hrOll.lC(1 
arms a11<l l('gs - ('Imutl'cl a1l<1 pullt'(l UH 
the llmil1-
 anI" as Hhifh.(l to go ahollt. 
j[c.'alltilllp, ut tIl(' ho\\ tlu' forwanl wat('h 
dipp('cl his long mi(!r(.c polt', (,()11
talltl
. 
('alliug tht' fh'l'th of tJI(" \\ate'r to t)H' 
('aptaiIl. wllo, s(jlHlttiug al1lÍcl
l1Íp:; nt 
the lw:ul of the. f'ol11panioll-way, shout- 
pel llÌs Ord('l'H to the' ",tc'('r
lllall. Th
 
lath'r \\:1:4 a rl's}>ollsi hIe m:l1l 011 t I If' 

ilc, mHI \\IWll the \\ate'r \\as "ha(!." 
that is, sltallow, do\\ II - (,o1llin
 ('raft, 
('ook'H st(':tllu'r, cl:dmh('('\'(.h. uatiu' hoat, 
01' pott('Q' l'aft, \\ erc h;lik(l alike \\ ith 
"'Yhere i
 tbe water?" haikd, too, for 
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ne" s of friend:; lLml home up the ri, er ; 
so tlw.t, while a t;howcr of saln.ums and 
a hubhub of jl"aynks miugle(l \\ ith the 
th1ll1 of tll(' w]H'd or the rustle of the 
sail. the ..\..ra.u tell.grnph did it:; work. nua 
all the ncws fr01ll up a.na down the 
ilc 
wa
 ex.(.hang('(l. 
)1(':Lntilllc tlU' p:mOlama .-liel gran(ll
' 
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by, the cliffs now l'isiug- frolll the ,yater, 
now dropping back to give place to palm 
groves and ,-illagps, while shadoofs rm;e 
and fell, I-'akkeevehs creaked, camels 
passed in long pròce
sion, and yillager
 
pausing in their gossil), and hhorel'R in 
thf'ir work, watehell ns pass. 
At noon the solemn, 
tunly cook-boy 
cmne aft to the upper deck with a lal'ge 
'woodell howl, and the usual salutations 
p
ssed between him and the Howagat, 
.. Bles
ed be thy day, 0 ::\Iustapha!" 
"Blessed be your day, 0 ye hlessed 
ones! " then going to the stern, he took 
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from a locker there a supply of coarse 
bread which, stewed with lentils and 
onions, formed the n18n's dinner. Two 
or three times during a voyage the sail- 
ors bake at the public oyens of Esnel, 
Erment, or Girgeh a month's supply of 
bread, which, cut in thin slices, is spread 


upon the deck to (hy in the sun until it 
is perfectly hard, and is then stowed 
away. Though brown and coarse, it is 
not unpalatahle. The natives have much 
faith in its virtues. Ali, our first major- 
domo, 'who spoke a little English, sang its 
praises saying, "Look at s
ilor, him pole, 
him track all day, eat this; beople in Cairo 
eat "hite bread, get like lacHes, bl'ead 
not too clean ( i.e., fine) make .fo1'za." 
Somdimes, as uncleI' the cliffs of A boo 
Eo<1a, the wind dropped suddenly, and 
when the travellers came up from the 
noon - day nleal the Inen had finished 
th
irs anù were already in IUll"ness 
tracking upon the sho;'e, swinging 
ahead finely the long black rope 
. that bound them to the foremast, 
jerking now and then and whip- 
ping" the water. It was interest- 
ing to see how they overcame the 
various a hstacles to pro g l' e s s. 
Perhaps the :first of these was a 
string of nati,-e boats 01' ghyassies 
moored to the shore, forcing the 
trackers to dim b upon them and 
pass the rope along their outer 
sides, the ghyassy-men amicably 
W 0 l' kin g with the rest; again, 
t.here would be a stretch under 
the cliffs until a huge crag over- 
hanging the water made further 
walking impossible; in such cases 
a pioneer threw off his harness, 
explored the place, and then lift- 
ing and pulling each other, the 
men scram bled up the steep rocks 
with all the weight of l'ope npon 
them; soon the shoulder of cliff 
coming right upon the dahabee- 
yeh :Nafadv and Shrooghly, who 
hacl been Ìeft on boanl to pole, 
ran to the upper deck and thl'llst 
the hoat off, while that bInd\: pearl 
of cook - Lovs, little ::\lustapba. 
cla,,-iua his toes into the tops of 
h . 
the Saratoo'a trunks, :-;et ag:mllst 
h , '-' 
the rocks the most splendId sh0111- 
7 --=;- dpI's that ,,-ere ever given to a lad 
of thirteen. 
By alid by a rock wall stopped f
lr- 
ther progress on 
hore, alid ret.urnlng 
to the boat the saIlors hauled wIth the 
anchor to another point ",here a bend 
in the river's COUl'se wou1<l give them a 
sailing wind. Except getting off a sand- 
bank this hauling was the harùest work 
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of all. The aw'hor was c111Ti('cl ont 
agaim;t t1e eUITc'Ilt tLwl arup!,t'cl, the 
nH'n rdnrllil1
 to tlU' dahal)('..
 ('h. awl, 
\\alkillg ill liue, hanl.'cl Oil tlu' rop(' until 
the anchur wa.s reachccl, "hell it \\ as 
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or clrop!'('c1 his miclr('(' "ith a 
plash in 
the wuter, the small cllcl "as put to the 
('}H'st, Uwu th' whoh. mall \\Cllt fOr\\ard 
almost 011 his rac'c, l'usl1În
 \\ it h an hi
 
might awl straiuillg c\("ry 11lusele ill his 
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The Armed Guard Chasing Jack.'I. 


again lifted alHl <1roppccl furtLer on, anel 
the hauling rcpeated. Thump, thump 
went the IJare fcet o\"cr the fnrcc1pck, 
kC('ping time to the mOllotunous ('hant 
of ., 0 Xefecsa, 0 He
s, 0 Davuomeè," 
the invocatio1l to the saint'i, wÌ1Ïc'h l'ose 
anel f('ll in ('ac]t'w'e with t hpir trpacl. 
"'heu 
ailing hec'mHe p()

ihle again it 
"as 
IHHdÏ111es buc1clelllv (.ut short h\" a 
grating, a slight lifting' at the huw, o'r a 

eries of humps, Hwl \\(. wen' ngrouncl. 
'Yith a ra.ttle in their iron snrruuucliug- 
ring, down came the Lp:1,\ \. Ì\\ (,1lÌ\ -foot 
poles from where tlU'y HtoO;] hy thc:lua4. 
Carefully elearillg his fdlowH. each sail- 


hoc1\', If the sanel-hank seelllecl formida- 
hIe all hands took part. :nul tlw ('hol'u!i 
of pole-mcu at thp Low W('l1t up panting 
in a series of grawl h ugh, ugh. ugh!" 
Cook awl scullioll pm;Led fiwl tugged 
with thc'rpst ; tlU' captain, fOl'gl'ttiug his 
cligllit
.. twin_'cl a pulp. find .\.1i, a ture 'n 
in one hand, n dish-cloth iu the ot her. 
s('owl('cl darkly at the shallo\\ s Rllel 
prof}i.'rpd his ÌauclslIl:lu's :llhic<" w}lÏC'h, 
l'ontemn('cl fit the hc:-;t of time!;, at sueh 
a momcnt was ð('orn('cl. E\"pn )Ialllu.d, 
the Coptic \\aiter-hoy, c11'opp('c1 the tIat 
iron \\ith "hil'h lw \\aH s1lloothing the 
tucks in the "little Incl
"H" 
liÏrts. anel 
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added the strength of his slellller Cairene 
ann until he fell oyer an oar-hallllle, aud 
hurried wildl,. back to a smell of 
eorch- 
ing linen. 'Ihe best men were in the 
water under the stern of the hoat, mag- 
nificent Atlau tides of flesh aud blood. 
E-e-e-e! they groaned in unison as though 
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body and spirit were being torn asun- 
del', then came one mighty heave, and 
we felt our heayil:,--tÌ111bered dahabeeyeh 
move for a second or two upon these six 
bronze pillars of luuscle, nlove u!)wanl 
and fOI'ward, and we were free. Then 
it was
 "Keep her off the hank, steers- 
man! Hun forward with the stake and 
mallet, young )1 ustapha !" and we tie\.l 
up for an hour, that OUI' panting Tritons 
might rest and pat. 
Generally, as soon as the clahabeeyeh 
'was stuck harJ and fast on the sand, a 
steamer appeared in sight with friends 
on board. "They'll think we 1 i æ on 
sand-banks!" saitÍ. one of the Hathor- 
ites sorrowfully, 'while still unl'econcileù 
to this peculia;ity of :Nile travel. Some- 
times only the capstan and anchor, with 
the hardest kiud of lahor for many hours, 
freed the boat; but even then the sailors, 
squatting in a circle by the stove, soon 
forgot their fatigues in a thimbleful of 


their fragrant, foaming coffee, and it was 
pathetic to see the satisfaction given by 
one abnormally slender cigarette, shared 
among three or foul' men, for the tax 
upon tobacco had risen until it was al- 
most prohibitory. Little hasheesh was 
smoked except by the singel' of the CI'ew, 
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to whose class the l\Ioslems extend that 
half-scornful tolerance usually accorded 
to the aberrations of genius; 
 fOl' to the 
true believer, said N afady, smoking hash- 
eesh and praying is like taking one step 
fOl'ward and two steps backward ; nevel'- 
theless he was able to describe the ef- 
fects of the wonderful drug. 
"You smoke it and you al'e RO happy, 
your oar is not Ìleayy, it moves, the boat 
moves, and the bank and all the people; 
you raise your oar and put it ùown, but 
not into the water; the captain scolds, 
but you laugh and sing and talk Inuch, 
even if you don't talk at other times ; 
then afterwal'd your head is bad, very 
large, and you are sorry." 
N afady was a bit of a philosopher, 
"'Yhy," said he to l\Iahmoud, who had 
acbie;red a few Eng1isb words, "should 
I learn In'ead, and good - mOI'uing, and 
good-night iu English? the Howagat 
know theIn in Arabic." 
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The reasoning of his fri('ncl .Ahclcr- 
rachman was more su hUe IlW lIc'sa soli/I. 
"I do uot \\ au t t) l('ltl"ll EnglisJ.:' he 
e
pln.inc/l, "for I shoulcllH' n.frai(l of for- 
gettill
 \rnhic; D.11l1 hpsi(ll's, I du not 
wish to bo takt'n for an El1glishman." 
Abdcrral'hman, hllt'st awl 
trol.lgest of 
tho s'lilorH, who l'ould pasih' bhoul(l p l" 
fUul walk off with the })ig a'n('hor, was 
also the Lb 'kest IIHUl on hoo,r( I, alHlllÏ!i 


J 
q 


:t\Ç 


fears scclnell unfoullclell. It \\ :Ui strllngp 
that this ('ol1si(leration did not occur to 
him, for ('olor W'llprally IlH'anS 1I11wh to 
tho Arahs, and is a howl of kin
hip ; HO 
that tlwy 
tl.Îa of tlw negro lIlaIH.,eryaut 
of SOI11(' .Åmeril'an Xile tra\"(.11ers. "lIè 
prctoncls llot to llIHlcr
t:l1l(1 \ral1i(', hut 
of cuur
e we kno\\ bette-r t1Ulll that. he 
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only clops it to Juab, people belicve that 
he ii a Hu\\ngn.." 
Tlu're nre' pl('nt
. of opportunitics to 
talk \\ it h tll(
 boatrm,'u, for the Hailor dc- 
light" ill l)('ing' ('hOh('n a!i Ilttt.w1aut upon 
c'\.l'Ul"SiUllS, owl the II 1m ugu. ib at OIU'P 
})hJsil'i:lI1, l.m)"( 1', t reUhurcr, l'l'ot .tor, 
an(l to 11Î1Il n. }'(.illg' of ull}JoU1ulf"l})o
\(..r 
a11<l iutlucm'(. .\8 pll
.bi('ian, LO\H'\( 1', 
ll(' i.., 110t iu\"ariaLly bU('('( ssful, for nl- 
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tl1ou(rh in ('1'1';" of ilhu'bs nH,tlil'Înc is 
askc(Í for and takt'll, it is, unlp!"s the re- 
sult he ilIllllf.(1i'1te, prolilptly follo\\ pel 
b\" u nati\(. nUtl \"('1'\ ..lim'nut l"lIllt'd\". 
Thus uruslnrm ha\ i;l

 a bad foot. 1.ei>t 
th woulltl olwn h
 da) \\ itb Yn
('lill(, fit 
the }J(H\agn.'s suggpstion. I1nd ('l()
...el it 
at Ili
tt \\ ith !'aIt awl 1':1\\ onion, until 
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so f'illgular n. state of things resulted that questions were asked awl a steady 
b-eatll1ent was enforced. 
Little ::\Iustaplm '\\ore n. gellaheeyeh so hepatchel1 that one day tho Hitt Ke- 
beel' (or oldest lally of onr party), lookillg upon this coat of many colors, 1>1'0- 
nouncell it ùÜ;graceful, 
and sent the modern Jo- 
seph, 'with a dollar, to tho 
bazaar to buy stuff for a 
new one. Captain ancl 
steersman sat dmyn with 
knife and needle, and the 
8imple garment was nmde almost as 
soon as one of 
Iustapha's lentil soups; but fine 
feathers 'were the cook-boy's undoing. Xext morn- 
ing ,Ali anllounced.: ".i\Im
tapha ,,-eITY ball this day, 
sit 1ike stick, not roll one way, not roll other way; )J 
this was pigeon English for stiff neck. The boy's 
stout shouldm's, accustomed to the triple thickness of 
t1e l)atches, had rebelled, and a shal1) attack of rheu- 
matism followed. 
Though l\Iustap1a's duties kept hÏ1n constantly on 
the boat, most of the nlCn were sight-seers in their 
O'wn way, and if a rulU3eum, or a ganlen, or anything 
rather unusual was to be visited, they ,,-ere anxious 
.. to be chosen as attell<lallts, and eagerly questionell 
r.,I
 on their return. Escorts one nlay always hav0, 
f \ \ ',.... - for the IllOmen t the nan'ow plallk is 
, , crossed, if only for a five minutes' walk 

 -) f:
,., on shore, a s
ilor rises, and taking a 
I, I long sbff, silently follows at a little 
- ,... " ,r\/ distance, urging, if you protest, 
, I, ,i :.;' , ' I, 0: 1 that someone" must keep off 
If) . ';- ' the dogs." It was these 
' fI "I;r
I
,,1 " -j dogS-poOl" jackal-like 
'V !

I\', I ,I . ,
. '
 .
 I \ ) starvelings, at once the 
\, ,v, ... scavengers and pariahs 
(,'., : I-'';':
{ 
 ) of the Arab villages 
" '..iJ

"'- :r -that first dernon- \' II 
;: * 

,. 
. /' 
 / V 
,/ strated to tho How- 
 R 
I 'I , I -.' ,"r
 "1'/0 \, agat the ach-antages ,\\ ' 
, " I f <<' /I ' 
 II},_'./ 'J ) .1 f 1 1 " 
I ." I " .../ /" ,'(', 4 tJ 0 an armec guarl.. 't , I 
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parisoned, curvf>ting, Arah steeds had 
tired guns us they 1'0(10, footmen had 
carried lliore gmls enclm
ca in bcarlet 
coverings for greater a' ailahility, a.nd 
ono of the Howagat h3sing Htra.,ye(l up 
the magnificent rock - mountain, found 
himself followed bv two of the swathed 
weapons and thei; bearerH. Presently 
a score of howling na.tive (logs chargeel 
out of a village; inlmediately the nearest 
armet} guarcl opened fire with surprising 
accuracy, his very first half-hriek flank- 
ing a large yellow a
sailant on the ribs 
and driving him to the roof of a hOUE;e, 
whence he encoura.gell his fellows. rIhe 
other guard promptly joined in the as- 
sault, and the mounb.in furnishing am- 
munition enough to com hat all the dogs 
in EgJpt; the enemy, utterly discom- 
fited, retirec1 in disorder. 
'Vhenever we tied up in the moun- 
tains for an hour or so, either that an 
ad verse wind might drop, or that the 
cook might visit some neighboring vil- 
la
e for l}rovisions, it waH always a 
pleasure to climb the cliffs to some rock- 
cut opening, for there was generally one 
fit leaHt in sight. Sometimes it was a 
fine t0l11b, sOIlletimeH only a cave with a 
few Greek inscriptions scratched about 
it
 mouth; sometimes from the gloOln 
dark faces looked out from where, carved 
in high relief, their backs against the 
rock, the Egyptian husband still ex- 
tended an arm about tho shoulders of 
the wife who had been )"oung three 
thousand years ago. These statues, with 
their black manes of hair, their broad 
collars un<1 their dim-pailltecl costumes, 
their fixed eyes and rigid limbs, were al- 
ways impressive; but little imagination 
was neetletl to make one look with awe 
upon these contemporaries of Rameses 
and of r.Ioses, and the flesh crept at 
the thought of the misery and desola- 
tion they had outlived with the same set 
smile, tho same imperishable indiffer- 
ence. Often the tomb was nearly choked 
with sand, and an entranco wås mado 
feet foremost; or perhaps an .Arah went 
in first, bringing back a mummied bead 
th'1.t had laughed and talked in ancient 
E
ypt. Sometimes, when the mincl "as 
filled with the Thothmes and 
\men- 
ophises, the figures of ram-he'1.ded and 
ape-faced (leities, all at once upon the wall 
a half-effaeed, nimbussed 8aint looked 
V oJ.. x. -'i0 
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diml,}" out, evoking 8 whole new world of 
ideas-of a Christian ehurch, of a popu- 
lation of anchorites, of the ,J 'ron)( Hand 
Anthonvs and C\rils, who left their 
hancl\\ ritin
 on tile hatterecl faccs of 
Osiris ancl Amlllon, and ill thE: couutle8s 
square beam-holes pierl'ed in tho rock- 
tombs for the dwellings of the hermits. 
The heat, tho gla.re, the hrok
n IJotter,}, 
the bones and shreds of mummy wrap- 
pings lying ahout; the sense that one 
was treading upon thp wonderful, and 
that history might at any moment lift 
up a monitor to the sight, made an im- 
pression that timo cannot weaken. .\ 
dimh to these tombs wIlen the dr( atled 
khamseen is blowing, is an interesting 
experience which does much to e'\.plain 
certain phenomena in the Ii VL'S of the 
nncLorites. lThe btrong hot "incl burns 
the skin like the breath of 8 furnace, 
parches throat and lips, and procluees a 
strange, nervous e"lalta.tion. The heat 
presses on brow and breast like 8 tanf..,TÏble 
weight, the breath comeH in short boarse 
gasps, and the pulses hammf'r the tem- 
ples. The light, struggling through 
thick clouds, is wan and li, id; the sand 
circles and eddies in wf'ircl whirlpools; 
the carven fig-ures in the du!-.ky recesses, 
the pictured rock-walls seem t() start 
and quiver in tho hurning \\ ind, and the 
awful loneliness of the tlescrt is upon 
the place; for the green Kile Talley be- 
low, with it:; thrifty fields and, illages 
and water-wheel
, all its signs of hu- 
man labor and human companionship, is 
blotted out by the dust storm. It was 
perh
ps und
r th('so strange ahnos- 
pheric conditions that the stan.in
, self- 
tortured anchorite saw those grotesque 
or alluring visions with which the life 
of the desert fmint was fille(l; from the 
dim corners of the cave came the glow 
of dark eyes, the wannth of curyed lips; 
voices sweet or terrible whispered and 
hissed in his ear; the ghosts of p:1st 
pleasures returned to haunt his solitude. 
In the murky SUnAf't clowl!i he __n,w the 
ruddy furrows of the bloo(l- stained 
arena, the dancing girl's tawny limbs 
whirled bv him in th(' s" irl of the 
tossing sa;HI, and ill the howl of the 
wind circling about the desolate crags 
he heard once more the savage roar of 
the arnphithptl.tre. 
In such places the trugedy of hermit- 
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life seems a thing of yesterday, even 
of to-day. Nothing is lacking but the 
actor, for the background has hardly 
changed, and the costuIlles and proper- 
ties are easily supplied from a modern 
peasant's store-a coarse linen robe and 
a sheepskin Illalltle, a clay water-jar, a 
Illat of palm-fibres, a skull from a neigh- 
borir.g mummy-pit, or two bits of board 
nailed crosswise, and the short list is 
complete. Xor has the protagonist 
quite disappeared. In Egypt there are 
still saints and ascetics, and Illany mir- 
acles, and the spiritual descendants of 
Paphnutius and 1\Iacarius still walk in 
their footsteps on the Nile banks. 
These were the frequent experiences 
of accidental exploration, not the follow- 
ing of guide-book directions. One sim- 
ply stepped ashore and climbed a ledge 
of rock, and behold! one had visited 
some man "hose name and titles were 
still upon his house-door, but the trin- 
kets upon 'whose costume, the character 
of whose writing, were as ancient in the 
days of Peter, of Paul, and of John, as 
are the coins of Herod Agrippa to our 
nineteenth century. But below us the 
nlallet was heard knocking out the 
stake: "Huwaga nesafur" ('Ye are go- 
ing to start), "as shouted up the rocks, 
so that we hurried down to l\Iahaeel 
ironing on the foredeck, to Ali bring- 
ing in the soup, and to books and .\mer- 
ican letters and New York papers. 
One great advantage of dahabeeyeh 
travel is that in visits to smaller towns 
a wider range of antiquities may be 
seen. Hours may be passed in the 
shop, or storehouse rather, of sonle out- 
of-the-way village, where the tourist 
steamers do not stop, anel where the 
Arabs gather together their antiquities 
to take them to Luxor, the metropolis 
of curiosity - venders. 'Vhen the shut- 
ters are opened and the sunlight pours 
in upon the dusty darkness, it is like a 
fantastical dream; there are no rows of 
rubbed and brightened anteekas set on 
little pedestals to catch the eye, as at 
Luxor or Cairo; here dead Cæsar turned 
to clay stops a hole, the mummy-case is 
a shelf for dishes, the Roman lamp still 
holds a light, dourrah is pounded in 
the hieroglyphed jar, kohl fills the an- 
tique alabastron, and walls and :floor 
are covered with the shreds and tatters 


of departed civilizations-toilet utensils 
and children's toys, sandals and staves, 
glass, alabaster, ana marble telling of 
marriage and burial, of battle and of 
praJ'er. 
In such an out-of-the-way corner the 
Howaga Ke beer found the torso of a 
daughter of the Heretic King, her name 
and titles carved upon her back, a frag- 
ment so admirable in its simplicity and 
purity of lines that an envoy from the 
Louvre, purchasing for that famous col- 
lection, pronounced it GTeek but for 
the hieroglyphics, and expl'essecl his 
keen regret lllore than once that an 
American should have carried off the 
prlllcess. 
Once, while passing through a mud 
village in the hot Egyptian noonday, a 
Fellaha woman staggered out from her 
hut, cal'rying a huge jar which looked 
much like the modern filters, but which 
showed, when the dust had been care- 
fully wiped away, red and blue lotuses 
anù palm branches of the time of Ku- 
en-Aten ; two of these journeyed with 
the Hathors, and on another day came 
a female head of l'ough but good Greek 
workmanship, 'with inlaid eyes and a 
coiffure so like that on the coins of 
Cleopatra I., that it was dated and cata- 
logued at once as being at least a con- 
temporary of that turbulent lady. 
The anlateur purchaser in Egypt has 
one drop of bitterness in his cup, the 
fear of buying counterfeit antiquities, 
and there al'e many; but they are prin- 
cipally confined to scarabs and objects 
in wood. The Luxor men show you 
whole handfuls of bran-new scarabs, 
and sell stone paper-weights for a shill- 
ing which are worth the money. The 
death of old Gamoory, at Koo.rneh, closed 
a long line of wooden men and women, 
the off'3pring of this The ban Prome- 
theus; and quite lately a gentleman in 
Akbmeem, who continues the succes- 
sion, showed us a rough-hewn Rameses 
II., smilingly admitting that a month's 
labor would finish the conqueror; for if 
the counterfeit is detected, the forger, 
with iUllnediate and cheerful acquies- 
cence, inyites you to praise his skill. 
But the foreigner is credulously incred- 
ulous ; it is probable that the genuine 
objects mistaken for imitations would 
alone outnumber the real forgeries, for 
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the soil of Egypt is a ,"aHt rppository, 
annually turned and sifteù \\Ïtb enor- 
mous l:
hor by thommlHls of \.rahs, null 
the proof of ï"ts fcculHlity in D.ntilluities 
is that each year's market is nearly ex- 
}lau",tf'<! b
? the tourist!i who pou
 up 
the 
 ile in '11'. Cook's tine stcamers. 
The sn.ilors of the Hathors looked 
a,;kance whcn granite heads or torsos 
came on boar(l, '\\ith 0. reali7ing sen
e 
that eaf"h meant so much more weight 
to be liítell from the sand-bank, that 
Sc:ylla of the Nile haveller, and which 
especially besets his passage down the 
river, when the receding water daily 
brings new ohstacles to light. This 
down wanl trip is usually shorter than 
the up-going journey, and there are 
many who aRk if monotony and dulness 
are not the accompaniments of life upon 
a boat which is at the mercy of the 
wind, and DlaY I.emain stationary, or 
nearly so, for days? Not to those who 
are aliye to the charm of 0. wonderful 
country, for one may at any moment go 
ashore and read the Bible, the 1(0 ran, 
and the hiero
lyphs, too, in the houses 
and the habits of the people whose 
villages line the river bank, and who 
cherish their fathers' e'"íamp]e; for Jo- 
seph's brethren plough to-day with a 
sharpened stick; the women of the J>lain 
of Abydos sit upon an Isis-throne of mud, 
as they watch thf' fields and whirl the 
sling àt marauding birds; and the Arabs 
sleep on the deck or the bank, swaddled 
and mufiled from fRee to feet, like the 
camel-driver of :\Iecca to whom Gabriel 
cried, "Rise, thou enwrapped one!" 
The \?cr}' doubtfulness of progress and 
the chances of the wind are subjects of 
continu
l interest. "Till the dahabeeyeh 
make this or that difficult passage: or 
will she Atick fa,;t on 0. Hand-hank? Can 
she, by tacking, reach a bend in the river 
where a favorable wind will bring her 
travellers within reach of some wished- 
for temple, or to some point where a 
steamer with friend
 on bonrd will tie 
up for the night? When the wind is 
adverse short trips inland can be made, 
to which the scnse of explomtion adds 
a keen interest. At Assuan, in 1890, 
while waiting for the north wind to 
subside, e'"ícursion after e'"ícurRion was 
made. There were two Egyptologi ,;ts 
with the party, one on either of the 
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dahaheevehs which were anchored side 
by side: and a third traveller, who 
supplemented his interest in the coun- 
try hy the cYC:i of a lyn
, Hud legs 
which, trainc( I on the 
cotch moun- 
tains, carriC'd him mile'J 0' er rocks and 
8:1wl to hring hack news of cal tom' lies 
and inscriptions. .Among the ('rags of 
Seheyl, where the giant bo\\ lders arc 
flung hroa(hli<<lp on a huwlrC'(1 hillR, as if 
Zeus and the Titans haa haUled there, 
or a BalJel had heen overthrown, 
 ith a 
Rhining silver dragon to \\ atch it, I) ing 
in many twiHted coih; }wt"ef'n the pa.1m- 
fringed banks of the Cataract, the in- 
scriptions covered everJ available rock. 
It must have hepll 0. vf'r)' holy place and, 
the inmates of the Crocodile and the 
Hathors, climbing and wondcring at the 
ever-changing, ever-gloriou'i prospect, 
found the limbs of statues, a half-hur- 
ied naos, diorite, alabaster, ana yellow 
marble, and located the sanctuary. of the 
vanished temple. 
One dav, in the mountains hack of 
Assuan, o
e of the ladies, thrusting" her 
arm deep into the cool, orange-co}ore(l 
sand, just as one might play and clahhlc 
in water, touched the top of a stela, 
which, when cleared, showed inscrip- 
tions and reliefH; whilc the Professor 
discovered a shrine scrawled tlÜcklv 
with graffite, and man)" ten'a-cotta 8a;- 
cophagi, and the party carried h
H'k in 
triumph to the boat, on ì\Iohammed's 
broad shoulders, the fragment of a Heat- 
ed statue hf'aring hierogl
 phs in an, as 
yet, unknown In.nguage. These vec:;tiges 
of the Pharaohs, some of them thou- 
sands of Jears apart as to time, maJ(' 
the Ptolemies seem yery. near, the Ro- 
mans within hand-,;haking" distance; and 
one could almost see the c..'reRtf'll :\Ia- 
cedonian helmets \\inding alllong the 
rocks, the glitter of the brass on the 
legionaries, the wolf or eagle standn.rd 
of cohort awl maniple dancing behind 
the bowlders; while the rattle of Dc- 
saix's musketry still echoed there, for 
the year 1800 seemed only )"eHterday. 
Assuan was the southern termination 
of the Hathors' voyage, and ob, tile n- 
cissitudes in the life of a dahahepyeh ! 
'Yhen prepared for the return Yo
-nge 
her long yard is lowered. and 
lung 
abo,.e the deck; she has Ima down lwr 
arms to the north wind, who has helpt'l1 
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her thus far to her goal, and has now 
beconle her worst enemy; she cannot 
struggle against him with that huge 
piece of timber at her mast-head; a 
small yard takes its place, and if a fresh 
wind blow from the north, the once 
stately boat goes floundering down upon 
her progress with the current, now 
broadside to, now stern foremost; the 
swan has become a crab to travel side- 
ways, and a weather-cock to turn around 
and around. If there is strong adverse 
wind she cannot move at all, and must 
tie up to the bank; but with a very 
light breeze against her, the dahabee- 
yeh, shorn of most of her beauty, retains 
her dignity and becomes a veritable 
galley as the twelve great oars, each 
one twenty-five feet long and weighing 
fifty pounds, beat the water with slow 
strokes; while with each stroke comes 
the long, tuneful cry, the real galley 
song, an Arab heritage from the Greeks 
of Alexandria. At first this music of 
the boatmen is a shock to Occidental 
ears, its sharply subtle division of notes, 
its slurs, and quavers, and high falsetto 
are a surprise, but one soon learns to 
love its melancholy monotony. Some- 
times it is a sort of wild and mournful 
melopæia, sometimes a deep - toned 
chorus filled with rich chords like an 
old mass; again an oar - song with 
strophe and antistrophe, or a litany to 
the Mohammedan saints. 
The sailors were a superb sight from 
the upper deck, as, stimulated by spec- 
tators, they bent to their work with a 
will; the muscles on their bronzec1limbs 
swelled and strained, their blue draper- 
ies fluttered in the wind, the red blades 
of the oars flashed and sprung, " churn- 
ing the black water white," and the boat 
quivered responsively at every stroke, 
while the deep - mouthed galley - song 
rose from twelve strong throats. 
l\Ieanwhile, as the dahabeeyeh goes 
northward the air grows softer and 
balmier - the Egyptian summer is at 
hand; temples and towns seen on the 
upward journey reappear, favorite sites 
are revisited, as we glide over the ma- 
gic mirror of the Nile. Then there are 
golden da:ys of delicious idleness, when 
mere respiration is a delight, and the 
simple consciousness of existence an 
abiding pleasure - days filled with an 


indescl'ibable charm that is most potent 
in this land of wonders. For Egypt is 
full of glamour; the Nile water is Ke- 
penthe, and the desert air a philter; 
care floats away in the softly flowing 
current of the river; the little bourgeois 
frets and wOl'l'ies vanish, and a genial 
optimism takes their place. As we sip 
the enchanted potion day by day, some- 
thing of the old Greek joy in existence, 
and deep, though unconscious, sym- 
pathy with nature returns; the Orien- 
tal's delight in green fields and rustling 
branches and the lllUl'lnUr of running 
water is insensibly acquired. Life 
ceases to be dramatic, and becomes con- 
templative; many mysteries are made 
clear, and we feel the strange charm that 
drew the ce)1obites to these glO'wing soli- 
tudes. New - sensibilities awake, the per- 
ceptions åre quickened and refined, the 
eye, resting day after day on the same 
objects, becomes susceptible to the 
slightest gradations of tint, the subtlest 
effects of light, or diversities of line. 
The elements of the landscape are al- 
ways the same, just as are the bits of 
glass in the kaleidoscope, but how infin- 
itely varied are the compositions they 
form. There are golden stI'etches of 
wheat, or velvet fields of clover; the 
river, now lying in lake-like pools, or 
running swift and brown under high 
banks, washing the feet of the limestone 
cliffR, or skirting a reach of burning 
sand, bubbling in shallows or foaming 
in the Cataract; the mountains, ever 
present, now close at hand, now rising 
in the distance; here white as though 
the snow had fallen on tbeir summits, 
there red as though they flushed under 
the fires of sunset, towering in but- 
tresses, and wave-worn peaks and pin- 
nacles, or IJing in long, flat - topped, 
terraced walls; the palms, fitting attri- 
bute of this martyred land, their rough- 
scaled trunks gold in the sun, bronze in 
the shade, their grayish - green leaves 
delicately powdered with dust; the 
river-towns high on the banks, their 
battlemented and crenellated towers en- 
veloped in a whirling, circling cloud of 
white pigeons, or lying flat on the plain 
like an army with spears, the lance-like 
minarets quivering in the hot air - all 
these things glide by, familiar, yet ever 
new and ever beautiful. 
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Nights there" ere, too, full of enchant- 
ment 
 sue}} night:i ns Cle()p
tra one(' 
out watched on some wavo-washed Ale
- 
nndrian terrace-when the moon, burn- 
ing' with a whitp fire unknown to the 
Xorth, hung over hero\\n perfect image 
in the water; or when the sky, "clad in 
the beauty of a thousand 
'tars," was 
mirrored in the still river below, and we 
seemed to float through a starry world. 
In the crystal-clear air the great con- 
stellations flamed \\ ith unwonted splen- 
dol'; aùove, Orion blazed; the Hyades 
and Pleiades glittered like diamond fib- 
ulm in night's dark cloak; Canopus's 
great lalilp burned \\Íth a mellow light; 
Berenice's shining locks hung on the 
vault like a votive offering; Cassiopeia 
queened it in her silver chair, while Ge- 
mini's twin beacons flareù and paleù. 
Under such a sky, from the terraces 
of the Alexandrian 1\1 useum, King Ptole- 
my's astrononlers watched these gleam- 
ing worlds in their ordered march 
through spare, seeing in each planet a 
divine chorister in the infinite sympho- 
ny, and hearing faintly the prelude of 
the celestial harmony centuries before 
it thundered in Galileo's ears as he 
stood at midnight on the brown Tuscan 
tower among the olives. 
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Most prerious of all these experiences 
is the rClllelllln-:Ulc(' of the hourR 
P{'ut 
on deck at what the ,Arahs call "tl1' 
time of evening prayer," when the sun 
dippe(l lwhind tlIP I,,
'bian chain, and 
1\IuHtapha's tire ro.,e ill pule )"(.llo\v 
tiaIne against the violet v, at '1'. The 
mountain-toIlS still glowed, the aeHert 
WfiS ashes of rO
{'R, the high hank tUrIlC I 
to bitumen, the sky to molten gold, and 
darkly silhouetted against its s!)lenùor, 
a frieze of livin
 hronze against a gold- 
en wall, the ever - charming figures of 
the Egyptian pastoral-Canephor..., on 
their stately march; Chloe, lithe and 
slender, driving home her sheep; Daph- 
niB h
rding his goats; the gleaners of 
Virgil; the husbandmen of Theocritus ; 
the loves and nymphs of Ann.creon, 
passed before us in the glamour of the 
evening light; every 10" - ùrowed profile 
outlined in sharpest relipf against the 
glowing west. As the yillagers filed 
homeward, the sun sank, and the rosy 
flush faded; on the after - deck men 
bowed and knelt with faces turned to- 
ward 
Iecca ; from the distant to'WIl the 
cry of the muezzin came faintl)', "There 
iq no God but God," and, like Uu,' sacn'.} 
crescent of Islam, a new moon shone in 
the clear sky. 
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By Henry Vùll Dyke. 


I
 '. 
 HROUGH t11e wide forest 
I 
 {I i' \,>- which rollefl over the hills 
r (- 
 f of central Germany, nearly 
I 
, !> J twel ve centurie
 ago, on t?e 

 

_ _ '3 day before Chrl<;tmas, a ht- 
tle company of pilgrims \Tas journeying 
northward. 
At the head of the band wa'i 8 man 
about forty years of age, fair and slight, 
'" ith eyes as blue as the sky and full of 
kindness, yet flashing- with the fire of 8 
will that knew no weakness and no fear. 
His thick garments of fur were covered 
with 0. coarse black robe, girt high 
about his waist, so that it migllt not 
hinder his quick stride; and in his 
right hand he carried a strong staff, 
fashioned at the upper enù into the 


semblance of a cross. It was Winfrid 
of England, who had left his fair patri- 
mony and noble e<;tate ill "-essex to 
bring the Gospel to his heathen kins- 
men in the" oodland of Thuringia and 
Hesse. 
Close besid
 him, and keeping step 
with him like an inseparable compan- 
ion, was the young l>rince Gregor, 
whose heart "Ïnfrid haa won three 
years before in the cloister of Plalzcl. 
"Grandmother," cried the lad to the 
Abbess Addula, thu daug-hter of King 
DuO"obert, U if thou wilt not give me 
o " 
a horse. I will follow mv master afoot. 
And the prince had kept his word. 
Long journe:p
 through the wilderness 
haù made a mnn of him in strength as 
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well as in spirit; and now he marched 
with 'Yinfrid, a sturdy, resolute fig- 
ure, in woodman's dress, with short 
cloak and cap of wolf's skin, carrying 
on his shoulder a mighty axe, to cut 
away the fallen trees which here and 
the;e blocked the way. 
Behind these leaders followed a group 
of fúresters and servants; then two 
sledge-horses blowing thick clouds of 
steam from their frosty nostrils; and 
last of all came the rear-guard, armed 
with bows and javelins. For it was no 
light adventure, in those days, to pass 
through the weird woodland, haunted 
by bear and wolf, lynx and boar, and 
sheltering in its gloomy recesses men 
who were fiercer than beasts of prey- 
outlaws and sturdy robbers and mad 
were-wolves. 
The travellers were surrounded by an 
ocean of trees, so vast, so full of end- 
less billows, that it seemed to be press- 
ing on every side to overwhelm them. 
Gnarled oaks, with branches twisted 
and knotted as if in rage, rose in 
groves like tidal waves. Smooth for- 
ests of beech-trees, round and gray, 
swept over the knolls and slopes of 
land in a mighty ground-swell. But 
most of all, the multitude of pines and 
firs, innumerable and monotonous, with 
straight, stark trunks, and branches 
woven together in an unbroken :flood 
of darkest green, crowded through the 
valleys and over the hills, rising on the 
highest ridges in to ragged crests, like 
the foaming edge of breakers. Through 
this sea of shadows ran a narrow stream 
of shining whiteness-an ancient Roman 
road, covered with snow-and along this 
open track the tra\7ellers held their way; 
heavily, for the drifts were deep; warily, 
for the hard winter had driven many 
packs of wolves down from the moUD- 
tains. 
The steps of the pilgrims were noise- 
less ; but the sledges creaked over the 
dry snow, and the panting of the horses 
echoed through the still, cold air. The 
pale-blue shadows on the western side of 
the road grew longer. The sun, declin- 
ing through its shallow arch dropped 
behind the tree-tops. Darkness followed 
swiftly, as if it had been a bird of prey 
waiting for this sign to swoop down 
upon the world. 


"Father," said Gregor to the leader, 
"surelv this day's march is done. It is 
time t
 rest, a
d eat, and sleep. If ,,'e 
press onward now, we cannot see our 
steps; and will not that be against the 
word of the psalmist David, who bids 
us not to put confidence in the legs of a 
man I" 
'Yinfrid laughed silently, in the man- 
ner of those who have liyed long in the 
woods. "Nay, my son Gregor," said he, 
" thou hast tripped, even now, upon thy 
text. For David said only, 'I take no 
pleasure in the legs of a man.' And so 
say I, for I am not minded to spare thy 
legs or mine, until we come farther on 
our way, and do what must be done this 
night. Draw thy belt tighter, my son, 
and hew me out this little fir that bars 
the road, for our camp-ground is not 
here." 
The youth obeyed; and while two of 
the foresters sprang to help him, and 
the soft fir-wood yielded to the sh'oke 
of the axes, and the snow flew from the 
bending branches, 'Y infrid turned and 
spoke to his follo'\\ers in a cheerful voice 
that refreshed them like wine. 
H Courage, brothers, and forward yet 
a little. God's moon will light us pres- 
ently, and the path is plain. "Tell know 
I that ye are weary; and my own heart 
wearies also for the home in England, 
where those I love so dearly are keep- 
ing feast this Christmas-eve. Oh, that 
I might escape from this wild, storm- 
tossed sea of Germany into the peaceful 
haven of my fatherland! But we have 
work to do before we feast to-night. For 
this is the Yule-tide, and the heathen 
people of the forest have gathered at the 
Oak of Geismar to worship their god, 
Thor; and strange things will be seen 
there, and deeds which make the soul 
black. But we are sent to lighten their 
darkness ; and we will teach our kins- 
men to keep a Christmas with us such 
as the woodland has never known. For- 
ward, then, in God's name! " 
A murmur of assent came from the 
men. Even the horses seemed to take 
fresh heart. They :flattened their backs 
to draw the heavy loads, and blew the 
frost from their nostrils as they pushed 
ahead. The night grew broader and 
less oppressive. A gate of brightness 
was opened secretly somewhere in the 
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sky; higher allrl higher swellpd the clear 
moon-flood, until it poure<l ovt'l' the 
eastern will of forest into t1e road. 
A (hove of wolve8 howled faintly in the 
distance, hut they wero receding, and 
the sound soon vaniHbed. The Rtars 
sparkled Ill('rrily through the stringent 
air; the sIllall, round moon Hhone like 
silver; an<llittle hreaths of the dream- 
ing' wind wa.ll<lered whispering across the 
pointed fir-tops, as the pilgrims toiled 
bran"ly onward, following their clue of 
light through a labyrinth of darkn(>s8. 
After a while the road began to open 
out a little. There were spaces of mead- 
ow - land, frin
ed with alders, behind 
which a hoisterous river ran, clashing 
through spears of ice. Rude houses of 
hewn logs appeared in the openings, 
each one casting a patch of inky black- 
n(>ss upon the snow. Then the travel- 
lers passed a larger group of dwellings, 
all silent and unlighted; and beyond, 
the

 saw a great house, with many 
outbuildings and enclosed courlJan1s, 
from which the hounds bayed furiously, 
and a noise of stamping horses came 
from the fìtalls. But there was no other 
sound of life. The fields around lay 
bare to the moon. They saw no man, 
except once, on a path that skirted 
the farther edge of a meadow, three 
dark figures passed them, running very 
swiftly. 
Then the road plunged again into 8 
dense thieket, traversed it, and climbing 
to the left, emerged suddenly upon a 
glade, round and level except at the 
northern side, where a swelling hillock 
was crowned with a huge oak-tree. It 
towered above the heath, and stood like 
n giant with contort(.'d anns, leading on 
HIe host of lesser trees. " Here," ('ried 
"
infrid, as his eyes flashed and his 
hand lifted his heavy staff, H here is the 
Thunder-oak; find" here the cross of 
Christ shall break the hammer of the 
false god Thor." 
In front of tbe tree a blazing fire of 
resinous wood sent its tongues of flame 
and fountains of sparks far up into the 
skJ, and a great throng of peoplo were 
gathered around it in a half-circle. The 
aspect of the multitude, seen against 
that fierce illumination, was like tùe 
silhouette of a crowd, hlacK and mys- 
terious. As the travellers left their 
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sledges in the edge of the thicket and 
cros:-,eù the glade, nOllE:: turned to noti('c 
them; all the })eople "ere looking in- 
tcntlJ toward the tire at the foot of the 
oa1.. 
Then '\ïnfrid's voi('(' rang out. "Hail, 
ye sons of the forest! A .,trnnger claims 
the warmth of your fire in the winter 
night." 
Swiftly, and as with 8 single motion, 
a thousand eJes were bent upon the 
speak(.'r. 1'he semi('irde OP('IW<1 si- 
lently in the middle; 'Vinfrid entered 
with his followers; it closed again 
behind them. Then, as theJ looked 
round the curving ranks, they saw that 
the hue of the assemblage was not 
black, but white-dazzling, radiant, sql- 
emn, death -like. 'Vhite, tho rohts of 
the women clustered together at the 
points of the wide crescent; wbite, the 
glittering bJruics of the warriors stand- 
ing in close ranis; white, tLe fur man- 
tles of the aged men who held tbe cen- 
tral place in the circle; white, "ith the 
shimmer of silver ornaments and thp 
snowy purity of hmb's-wool, the rai- 
ment of n little gToup of children" ho 
stood close bv the tire; whiÜ' in the 
pallor of awe" and fear, the faces of all 
who looked at them; white as drifts of 
snow the long beard of the old priest, 
Hunrad, who advanced to meet the 
travellers. 
"'Vho are you? "
hence come you, 
and what se
k you here?" His, oice 
was heavy and toneless as 0. muffied 
bell. 
"Your kinsman am I, of the German 
brotherhood," answered '\YinfriJ, "and 
from 'V essex, beJond the sea, have I 
come to hring JOU a greding from thnt 
land, and a message from the .\11- 
Father, whose servant I am." 
" ,y (' lcome, then," Raid H unru<1, H wel- 
come, kinsman, and be silent; for what 
passes here is too high to wait, and 
must he done before t hp moon cro
:-:es 
the mi<lllle heaven. unl{\
s. indeed, thou 
hast some sign or tok(>n from the gods. 
Canst thou work mir:wles?" 
The question came sharply, as if a sud- 
den gleam of hope had flashed through 
the tangle of the 0111 priest's mind. 
lJl1t 'Yiufrid's yoicü 
aDi lower and n. 
cloud of disal)poilltmf'nt p:1.sc;ed oyer his 
face as he replied: '" Xa
-, miracles have 
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I never wrought, though I have heard 
of many; but the Al1-}
ather has given 
no power to m
. hands save such as be- 
longs to common man." 
"Stand still, then, thou common 
luan," said Hllnrad, scornfully, "and 
behold what the gods have called us 
hither to do. This night is the death- 
night of the sun-god, Baldur the Beau- 
tiful, beloved of gods and men. This 
night is the hour of darkness and the 
power of winter, of sacrifice and mighty 
fear. This night the great Thor, the 
gOtl of thunder and war, to whom this 
oak is sacred, is grieved for the death 
of Baldur, and angry with this people 
because they have forsaken his worship. 
Long is it since an offering has been 
laid upon his altar, long since the roots 
of his holv tree have been fed with blood. 
Therefor
 its leaves have withered before 
the time, and its boughs are heavy with 
death. Therefore the Slavs and the 
Saxons have beaten us in battle. There- 
fore the harvests have failed, and the 
wolf-hordes have ravaged the folds, and 
the strength has departed from the bow, 
and the wood of the spear has broken, 
and the wild boar has slain the hunts- 
man. Therefore the plague has fallen 
on your dwellings, and the dead are 
more than the living in all your villages. 
Answer me, ye people, are not these 
things true? " 
A hoarse sound of approval ran 
through the circle. A chant, in which 
the voices of the men and women blend- 
ed, like the shrill wind in the pine-trees 
above the rumbling thunder of a water- 
fall, rose and fell in rude cadences. 


o Thor, the Thunderer, 
1tiighty and merciless, 
Spare us from smiting! 
Heave not thy hammer, 
Angry, against us; 
Plague not thy people. 
Take from our treasure 
Richest of ransom. 
Sil ver we send thee, 
Jewels and javelins, 
Goodliest garments, 
All our possessions, 
Priceless, we proffer. 
Sheep will we slaughter, 
Steeds will we sacrifice; 
Bright blood shall Lathe thee, 
o tree of Thunder, 
Life-floods shall lave thee, 
Strong wood of wonder. 


Mighty, have mercy, 
f:.mite us no more, 
Rpare us and save us, 
Spare us, Thor! Thor! 


With two great shouts the song ended. 
and a stillness followed so intense that 
the crackling of the fire was heard dis- 
tinctly. The old priest stood silent for 
a moment. His shaggy brows swe})t. 
down over his eyes like snow-<1riftFi 
quenching flame. Then he lifted his 
face and spoke. 
"None of these things will please the 
god. l\Iore costly is the oftering that 
shall cleanse your sin, more precious the 
crimson dew that slmll send new life in- 
to this holy tree of blood. Thor claims 
your dearest and your no blest gift." 
H unrad moved nearer to the handful 
of children who stood watching the red 
mines in the :fire and the swarms of 
spark-serpents darting upward. They 
bad heeded none of the priest's words, 
and did not notice now that he ap- 
proached them, so eager were they to 
see which fiery snake would go highest 
among the oak branches. FOl'emost 
among them, and most intent on the 
pretty game, was a boy like a sun-ray, 
slender and quick, with blithe brown 
eyes and hair of spun silk. The priest's 
hand was laid upon his shoulder. The 
boy turned and looked up in his face. 
"Here," said the old man, with his 
voice vibrating as when a thick rope is 
strained by a ship swinging from her 
moorings, "here is the chosen one, the 
eldest son of the Prince, the darling of 
the people. Hearken, Asulf, wilt thou go 
to Valhalla, where the heroes dwell with 
the gods, to bear a message to Thor? " 
The boy answered, swift and clear: 
" Yes, priest, I will go if my father 
bids me. Is it far away? Shall I run 
quickly? l\lust I take my bow and ar- 
rows for the wolves?" 
The boy's father, Duke Alvold, stand- 
ing among his bearded warriors, drew 
his breath deep, and leaned so heavily 
on the handle of his spear that the wood 
cracked. And his wife, Thekla, bend- 
ing forward from the ranks of women, 
pushed the golden hair from her fore- 
head with one hand, and with the other 
dragged at the silver chain about her 
neck until the rough links pierced her 
flesh, and the red drops fell unheeded 
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011 the snow of her hreast. ..\ sigh p:u,s('(l 
through the crowd, like the lllurlllUl' of 
the forest before the storm breaks. Yet 
110 one spoke saye HUllrad : 
.. Yes, lIlY Prince, both how aud spear 
shalt thou haye, for the way is long', awl 
thou art a brave huntsman, 13ut in 
darkness thou must journey for a little 
sp:lce, and with eyes blindfolded. Fear- 
est thou?" 
":x aught fear 1"' s.tid the boy, ., nei- 
ther tlarklle
s, nor the gre
tt bear. nor 
the were-wolf, J'or I mIl Ahold's son, 
and t1IP defender of IllY folk:' 
Then the priest led the ehil<l ill his 
raiment of lamh's-wool to a lJroa<l stone 
in frout of the fire, and gaye him his 
little bow tipped ,,-ith silYer, and his 
spear with shining hpad of iron: he 
bonnd the chil(l's pyes "ith a white 
cloth, and hade hilll
 kneel heside the 
stone with his face to the east. '("11 con- 
sciously the wide are of spectators army 
in ,yard to ward the centre, as the ends 
of the bow draw tugether when the l'orc1 
is strEtched, 'Yinfrid moved noiselessly 
until he stood close hehind the priest. 
 
The old Ulan stooped to lift a black 
hammer uf stone from ele ground-the 
sacred hamUlel" of the god Thor. 
lnl1- 
moning all the strength of his withel"ed 
arms, he swung it high in the air. It 
poised for an instant uboye the child's 
fair he
tcl-death cruel and illllllinent- 
then turned to fall, 
One keen ('IT shrilled uut frulll where 
the WOlllen I-;tood, "::\le! not _\.sulf! " 
'Yinfrid's heayy staff thrnst lllightily 
against the IHtllUUer'H haudle as it feU, 

ideways it glaw'ed from the old ulan's 
gritSp, and the hlack stone, striking on 
the alb,l"s edge, split in twain. A shout 
of awe and joy rolled along the liying 
circle; amI the branches of the oak 
shivered; and the flames leaped }ágher; 
awl as the shout di(>d away the peo- 
ple saw the lady Thekla, with her anus 
cla<:;pell round her child, and above them, 
on the altar-stoll(>, "
infl'id, his face 
hill- 
ing like an angel's. 
"Hearken, ,'e Hons of the fore!:;t! Xo 
hlood shall flow this night S
lYe th
1 
which pit.', has (lrawn from a lllotlwr's 
hrea:;t. :1""01' this is the lJirth-night of 
the whib Christ, the :-.on of the ..\1]- 
Father, the Haviour of mallkilHl l."airer 
is he than Baldur the Beautiful, greater 


than Odin the 'Yise, kinder than Frpya 
the GOOI1. Since he has COlllP sacriti'ce 
is ended. The dark Thor, 011 whoUl 

"e have yaillly called, is dead. Deep ill 
the shades of Xiffelheim he is lost for- 
ever. ..\.1Hl now on this ('hrist-uigJlt ye 
sha]] he gin tu Ii, e. This Blood-tree 
shall dm'ken your land no 11lO1"e. In 
the name of th
 Lord I will deHtrOy it." 
He grasped the hroad R
e frOt;l the 
halld of Gregor, and striding to the oak 
hegan to hew against it. Then the sole 
'Wonder in 'Yinfrid's life came to pass. 
For, as the bright hlade eircled ahove 
his head, and the flakes of wood flew 
from the deep(>}liug gash in the body of 
thp tn'e, a whirling "illd passed over 
the fOI'est. It gripped the oak from its 
foundations. Backward it fell like a 
tower, groaning as it split asunder in 
four pieees. But just behind it, and 
unharmed by the ruin, stood a young fir- 
tree, pointing a green spire to,yard the 
stars. 
'Yillfrid let the axe drop, and turned 
to speak to the people. 
" Tbis little tree, a young child of the 
forest, shall be your holy tree to-night. 
It is the ,yood of peace, for your bou
es 
al'e built of the fir. It is the sign of an 
endless life, for its leayes are ever greeu. 
See how it points upwanl to heaveu. 
Let this be called the tree of the ClJrist- 
child; gather about it, not in the wild 
WOOtl, but in Your own homes; there it 
win shelter nò deedE of blood, but lov- 
ing gifts and rites of kindness." 
So they took the fir - tree from its 
pla('e, ancl carried it in joyful procession 
to the edge of the glade, and laid it on 
one of the sledgeR. The horse tossed 
hi!>; hea(I and drew hntyely at his load, 
as if the liew lHlrden had
 lightened it. 
"?hen tlley came to the yillage, _-\.h-old 
ba(le them open the doors of his great 
lmll amI set the tree in the midst of it. 
They kilHllell lights aIllong its branches, 
till it seemed to he tangled full of stars. 
The ('hildreIl encirded it wondering, 
and the sweet sIllell of the balsalll filled 
the house. 
Then "Tinfrid stood up OIl the dais at 
the end of the han, with the 01<1 priEst 
!:;itting at his feet near ùy, and told the 
bt01"V of Bethlehem, of the hahe in the 
JlHu;ger, of th(' shepher<ls on the hill- 
sitle, uf the host uf allgels and their 
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I-\traug(' mH!-\ir-" \ll Iisten{',l, l yen t h(> 
('hillln'lI, ('hanIH'll illto HtilllH'ss" 
But. th(. hoy .\:..mlt'. ou his mot1I(.r's 
kJl(O('s, fohlf'll 'warm by JU.'l' soft arms, 
a11l1 "ollllerillg It liUh. at th(. htaius 011 
J1('r hn.ast, put Ill' his IiI's to Ju'r ('ar alii I 
whisp{,l'í'll, ":\[other, ii-;teu IlO", for I 
lu'ar those augels siuging again lJehillll 
t1w he('," 
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\11<1 HOIl1" Ray that it wa"\ trup; IHlt 
ot1H'rs HH.'" thllt it was tJu' Prin('f (
r('
or 
allll his ('OIllll:lI1ioJls Ht tlU' lo\\('r ('wl of 
the IULB, softl.\ ('lmnting t1u:ir ('JIl'i:-.trua., 
h)'lllU : 


\\1 dor)' be to (;0'\ on )Ii
h, 
.\1111 to the ":&I"th 111" "paC't> ; 
(;UCI'\-\\ ill, 111"11('1 forth, from h
a\'cn to men 
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in, and lit \'t"r "P:'
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"The same old gondola-landIng blue poles. bndge, and aiL" 


ESPERO GORGO:\I, G00:DOLIER. 


Rl' F. HoþliÍJ1S011 Smith. 


I, 


P OOR old lngenio - my gOlH lolier 
of five years hcfore-tll'ar 01(1 111- 
g'('nio, ,,:ith his whitt hair awl 
f'Il- 
tIe yoicc ; Ingellio with tlI(' little, ('rip- 
pled <laug'hter aml the sad-fun.a "if<>, 
who Ii \'(><1 Il('H.r the ('llllrC'h lu.hiwl tllP 
Hia1to, h:u1 m:ule 11Ïs last ('rossing', ..\t 
least the sacri!-=tall shook his h(':ul Hllll 
pointed upwar(l wll('u I soug-ht ti(lings 
of him; allll tll(' 01<1, fmniliar (1001' with 
the ([11('('1' grcltiug's was lo('k('.l, awl th(' 
winclo\\ s ('ùhwehhe<l n.n<l dlist-hegriIn('tl. 
X one of the gOlHloliers nt tll(' Hialto 
lan<ling kncw, nor (lid !lilY of the ol<l 


men at t1l{\ wah'r-
tf'p
-the men with 
thp hook(,ll Htall's "ho 
tc'a.h- Yom' hoat 
wJlil(' YOU ali.,lrt. Fi\e n:m:s "u
 bU 
'cry 10'n(1' n.cro,l"""they said, ali.l tl1e11 th('r 
JlU,i he(';; tl
' plag
l(', 

o 1 ]ook('tl up "istfuUy at th(' will- 
(10\\ s of t lIt' 01(1 pnlnr-e whf'l'í' I hlld 
r-:lIlt.(1 to him so oftf'II-1 ('all St.(. him 
now, \\ ith ]ittle' (;iuli,.tfa in his arms, 
peerillg' at 111(' through tll{\ gn)", elilllh- 
illg ilo\\crs whir-h RIH' \\uh'l'('(1 :..0 ('al'('- 
flilly-Iook(',1 long- alltl \\ i...tfully. n.s if 
he lIlust ...11'('1\- nll:..w...r )):wk, .. ."ii, ,..iq"Ul., 
imm,>dinlilll; "",>," nnd tnrnc(1 sadh' l
WnY. 
Hnt tlH'1l th('r.. "as tll{\ J.;:lJIW o'lel 
O;l- 
(lola-lal1(lill
, hlue }Joh.s, I ni.(l g{', and 
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all, ,,-ith its flock of gont1obs how:,rillg 
around, and a dozen lusty ff'Hows reath. 
to spring to their oars Law] RelTe m
 
night and da
" for a pittance that eh;e- 
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work, \\ ith snow,' curtains at sides and 
hack, uuder which you paint in Htate 
or lounge luxuriously, drinking in the 
1,eauty about you. 
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II Next to these stand a row of poles to whIch are fastened the huge wicker crab and fish baskets, "-Page 692. 


whel'e a Illan would starve on. ::\Jy lucky 
star once sent me Ingenio, who, floating 
past in his boat, caught my signal; ,,'hy 
not another? 
This is why I am on the quay neal' 
the llialto this lovely morning, in Venice, 
oyerlooking the gondolas curving in and 
out, and watching the faces of the gon- 
doliers as with uplifted hands, like a l'OW 
of whips, they call out their respective 
n urn bel's and qualifications. 


In my experience thel'e is nothing 
like a gondola to paint from, espeeially 
in the sUlnmer-and it is the SUmlllel' 
tin1e. Then all these Venetian cabs are 
gay in their sunshiny attire, and have 
laid a"ide their dark, hooded cloaks, 
their rain\'-day n1ackintoshes - their 
jel.-:i-and
haY
 pulled over their shoul- 
ders a fl'ail awning of creall1
" white, 
pel'ched upon a delicate iron frame- 


I have in nlY wanderings tried all 
SOl'tS of moving things to paint from; 
tartanas in Spain, !."ulantf:':; in Cuba, 
l)l'oac1-sailed luggers in Holland, ruules 
in 3Iexico, and cahs eYel"y
'hel"e. One 
I rEmelll bf'r with t1elight-a11 oh1nigbt- 
ha
'k in AlllsterdaIu-that offered me 
not only its front - seat for IllY easel, 
its arm:l'est for my water-bottl
, and a 
pocket in the doo
.-tiap for brushes (I 
am likely to expect all these COnyen- 
iences in even the 1110st disreputable of 
cabs), but insiHtell on giving me the ad- 
ditionalluxurv of a knot-hole in its :floor 
for waste wat
r. 
But with all this a cab is llot a gon- 
dola. 
In a crol1dola you are never ::-,haken 
by the tired beast resting his oth('r leg, 
nor lw the sUlall 1>0'" who looks ill at the 
wind
w nor by tile ("a1,hy, 
-hn falls 
asleep dn the b
x anù aw
kes pcriodi- 
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cally" ith a btart that repeats a shin"r 
throuo'h vonr brn:-:h hand, awl a corre- 
Bpowling wave-line acro
s your sky. 
In place of this thel'e is a cosy cUl'tain- 
closed nest-a little houdoir with down 
cushions, and silk fI'inges and suft mo- 
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awl I 
toU(l 
('allning all,-iously the up- 
turned faces below me, it wa::; some min- 
utes before I selected his HuccessOl' and 
returned E
pero's signal. 
I cannot Hay wh.y 1 singled him out 
except, perhap
, that he did not press 
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A Gondola Boat Yard, 


rocco coverinç-s; kept afloat by a long, 
lithe, swan-like, moving bo
t, bla('k as 
an Inquisitor's gown sa\?e for the dain- 
ty a,,-ning. A something be
ring itself 
proudly with head high in air-alive or 
still, alert or restful, and obedient to 
your lightest touch-half sea-glllll'evel- 
ling in the sunlight, half dolphin cut- 
ting the dark water. 
If you are hun'Îed, and the plash of 
the oar comes quick and stI'ong, in an 
inst
nt YOlU' gondola quivers with the 
excitement of the chase. You feel the 
thrill through its entire length as it 
strains every nerve; the toueh of the 
oar, like the touch of the spur, urging it 
to its hest. If you would rest, and so 
slip into some (lark watel'way under 
the sharlow of overhanging halcony or 
nlouldy palace wall, your water-swallow 
hecomes a very la:';(/!/lloIlP, and will go 
sound asleep, and for hours, or loll 
lazily, the little waves lapping about its 
bow. 
In Venice my gondola is always my 
home, and my gondolier al,,'ays my hest 
friend; and so \vhen my sear('h for In- 
genio ended only in a cohwebbed door 
and an abandoned balcony, and that 
mournful shake of the sacri
t
ln's head, 


forward \\ ith the rest, rushing his how 
ahead; but rather held hack, giving his 
place to a gray-Leaded old gOlHlolier, 
who in his lm.ste Imd muffed his om' 
awkwardly, at which the others laugLed. 
Perhaps, too, it might have been his 
frank, handsome, young face, with its 
1l13lTY, hla('k eyes; 01' the inviting look 
of his cushions beneath the ,,'hite awn- 
ing, with the bit of a rug on the floor; 
or the picturesque efrect of the whole; 
or all of thelll togethel', that caught my 
eye. Or it might ha,e heen the pel'- 
feet welding together of man and hoat. 
For, as he stood erect in the sunlight, 
twisting the gondola with his oar, his 
loo::,e shirt, with throat and chest bare in 
highest light against the dark \yater, his 
head homid with a red kerchief, his well 
knit, graceful figure swaying in the 
l110vement of the whole-blending with 
and yet controlling it-both man and 
boat seemed hut parts of one organism. 
a surt of marine Centaul', as free and 
fearless a
 that wonderful I1n.tll of tlH
 
ol<len time. 'Yhaten
r it was: my luck.... 
star peeped out at the opport
ne 1ll
- 
ment, and the ne
t in
talit my sket('h- 
traps were tUUl hIed ill. 
" To the Salute! " 
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The guwlolier threw hiJllH('l( on hi
 
Oal', the H('Il"itin' c'raft (l'1ÍH.n.(1 at the 
tow'h, awl wp gli,l(.<<1 out npoll the broad 
"a.h'rs of the (
rawl Callal. 
X ow IH're el
e in the \\ itlp "orIlI is 
therc 
ll('h a sig-ht. \ <<1ouhlp row of 
('nallly\\hitp palal'ps tile(l ill 1'('<<1 awl 
toppetl with qua.iut ('hilllw'J H. (>n'r- 
hallg'illg' baleollies of lllarhie lmrsting 
with tlowvrs, \\ ith gny :1\\ Ilillg-s :tho\'(' 
awl str('n.Jllillg ",h:ulows h('lo\\. '1'\\ 0 
liuvs of narrow (pmys crowùeù with 
people fla..hillg' hrig-ht hits of color ill 
the hlazing sun. HwarlHs of gondolas, 
hareos, fI.l)(II('sse1' water-spicler!i dartiug 
in and out. Lazy 1'c(l- sailetl lngg-ers 
Inplon-Ioatlf-'d with ('rinklecl greC'u :;ha<<1- 
ows c'1'fiwlillg' hpueath tll('ir hows; while 
at the far end on
r the gli.,tellillg high- 
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\\ ah'r, until tIl(' ('(lg(' of her 
tel'l hlaùc 
tOlwlle(l tlU' wah'r-stain; of tlu Halllt(,. 

rhiH hpautifnl (.hur('h i:i u.1\\1\\ SIll\' 
I'pwlp.l.Yous. It is lmlf-\\u\' to (.\"en:thiud: 
to t1lf' Puhli(' Oard(,l1; ;u'ro
s tlu. (
1
- 
a('c'cn; a\\u)" 0\ ('1' to tlu' L'lgl'OU \\ lu }"(. 
tlU' fh,Iwl'IUPli Ii\"(.; to th . Uiultc, aIHllu'- 
Yen 111. 

 Iu the fl'esh1H'
s of flH' JIlornillg, ,\lu'u 
its lcn"elv dome throws n ('ocII f;lmdow 
lu'rOHS it
 pla.l.a, t1u'l'(' is 110 ],(.ttl'r l'lul'(: 
for a paiuter to uaa1.e u}I hi
 llliIHl in. 
:Jline l'c(fl1Ïn'c1 hut n fc\\ IJliIl11tf'
: I 
would paint Ileal' the Fowlil1l('Iltn. (h.llD. 
Pallac1a,; a. JUllTO\\, short ('IlIlal \\ Iu'r(
 
the fisherTl1pu JIlOOl' t1H'ir hoat!-l. 
.. \Yhat is 
 our llaJlle, gonc1oIier'!" 
" Espcro norgolli." 
The Y()ice was H\\"('et awl IJlu:..i('al. awl 


The Rlalto , Venice. 


way, ùeatlec1 \\ ith l't'ople. ('urn':.. tht. 
h('autifnl hri(lg('-all ivory ul'c.h ng-aill
t 
a turcplOise sky. 
E!o;lwro ran the gauntl('t of the Rkim- 
Jlling honts, (lotlgillg' tllP littlp st<>alll('rs 
pnflillg a\\uy all out of hn'atl, with t1wir 
run from tllP JJiclo, l:'11ot his hoat into a 
narrow canal. uut aga.ill upon the hrm1l1 


the answer wa
 gin'll with a turn uf tlu. 
ht'llc1 as crr:H'd1l1 as it was frt'c. 
f"' ., 
" no \"CHI kuo\\ t1w Pall:llla? 
.. P('rfedh," 
.. Stop, tÎH'Il. IH':tr the ('rah ha...kds 
that an' llloon'cl to the l'olc..s." 
.\. turn of the wrist. a long. lwwling 
SW(\( p of th
 oar I\('ro:..
 tht. {ì.uille(,(,Ii. 
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.. We stepped into an abandoned cloister, Once the most beautiful Cortile in Venice,"-Pnge ti96. 


am] we enter a 'waterway leaJing to the 
Lagoon, Here live the fishermen, in 
great, rambling houses three and four 
stories high - warehouses probably in 
the old days - running sheer into the 
water. Outside of the lower windows lie 
their boat'j, with gay-colored sails, and 
next to these stand a row of poles an- 
choring the huge wicker crab and fish 
baskets filled with their early lllorning 
catf"h. 
Espero ran the gondola behind a pro- 
tecting sail, and ill five minutes I was at 
work. 
The expel'Ïence was not new to him. 
I saw that from the way he opened the 
awning on the proper side, unstrapped 
IllY easel, and spread out the contents of 
lay trap on the cushions, which lw re- 
versed to protect from waste water; and 
from the way he stepped ashore, so that 
my gonclola shouhl lie perfectly still, 
joining later a group of children who 
were watching n18 from the doorway 
above. (Half an hour after they were 
laughing at his stories, the t,,,"o young- 
est in his lap.) A considerate, good- 
natured fellow, I thought-this gondo- 
lier of llline-and fond of children; and 
I kept flt work. 
"
hen the fisherman awoke and came 
down to nU1ke ready hi
 boat for the 
morning', awl I began the custoll1ar
r 
protest ahout tlH' lowering of the sail, 
thus spoiling my sketch, Espero sprang 


HI), locked hið ann through the in- 
truder's and led hinl gently hack into 
the house, calling to me, five lnillutes 
thereafter from across the canal, to keep 
at work and not to hurry, as the fisher- 
luan and he were about to have a mouth- 
ful of wine together. And a man of tact, 
too! Really, if my gondolier deyel- 
ops like this, I sballnot miss Ingenio so 
lllll(' h. 
The next day we were across the La- 
goon, amI the day following up the Gui- 
decca hy the storehouses where the 
lighters unload. and hefore the week 
was out I had fallen into myoId habits 
and was sharing 111Y hreakfast and my 
cigarette-case with my gondolier, who, 
day by day, won his way by some new 
trait of usefulness or some new charm 
of lllanner. 
Oh, these breakfasts in t,he gondola 
in the early morning; the soft, fresh ail' 
'of the sea in Jour face, the cool plash 
of the water in vour ears! On the floor 
of the boat, sn;oking hot, rests the lit- 
tle copper coftee-pot, and above, in the 
wooden side-pockets. your store of fruit 
and rolls. 'Yith what a waste and reck- 
lessness is the melon split au(l quartered, 
and the half-e:1ten crescents thrown O\-el'- 
board! "Tbat savory fisb! "-hat clelic- 
ious bread! .Ana y
t Espero hac1 gatb- 
e1'e<1 them up at a caft'l., a fruit-stan(1, and 
a haker'l::); and a bit of sih-e1' no larger 
than my thuIllb-nail had paid for it all. 
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When the wiwl freshens and the boats 
from Chioggia hpgin HprC1tt1Ïng their 

n.iIH, Espero turns hiH prow townnl tlw 
J)ublic Garden-their mooring-ground 
-and we follow them out over the broad 
water until illY sketch-book is filled \\ ith 
their varying forlIl
 and colors. On our 
way back we board the wood boats, 
dr{fting in with the ti<le, or lund un- 
der tho old ganlen-wa.lís which Espero 
scales, regaining the gondola load
d 
with flOWel"S, which he festoons over the 
awning, trailill
 tho hlossoming yines in 
the water behind. Or we circle about 
the Salute, composing- it now on the 
right with some li
hter boats in the dis- 
tance ; now on the left, with the Do
a- 
no. and the stretch of palaces beyond. 
Or we haunt the churches, listening to 
the music, or follow with our eyes the 
slender, graceful Venetians who come 
and go. 
In all theso rambles there WfiS one 
little, crooked canal near the Salute 
that, whatever our course, Rspero always 
dodged into. Long way around or short 
way over, it \VaH always the same. Some- 
how Espero must get into this water- 
way to get out sOIlU'wlU're else. At last 
I caught him. She wore a Jellow silk 
hn.lldkerchief tied under }1('1' pretty 
chin, and was waving her hand frOlll a 
balcony filled with oleanders hi
h up 
011 the wuIl of a crumbling old palace. 
Theso were our da.ys ! 
Then came the twilights, with palace, 
tower, and dome purple aga.inst the fad- 
ing light, and the canal all molten gold, 
through which the gondolas, with lamps 
ali
ht, glided liko fire-flies. 
On one of these purple-laden twi- 
lights we had ßoa.ted over to S:1n Gior- 
gio, moored the 
ondola to a great iron 
ring in the water - soaked steps that 
might once hn.ve helel ß Hlave-Ia(lell gal- 
ley, and had sat down to watch the 
dàrkness slowly settlo over the dream- 
ing city. Awå y off to the ri
l1t HtoO<1 
the Campanile, ib cone-shaped top pink 
and gold, while bchiwl, against the deep- 
ening blue, rose itH almost twin tower. 
The Hceno awokp n.ll tho ohl IlH'UlO- 
ries of the place, and I ùegn.n tn.lking to 
Espero, who Wu.s btretched out on the 
marble Rteps below me, of the olllen 
times when this Rame harhor wus full of 
ships of every clime, with sails of gold 
VOL. X.-î2 
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and cargoes of B!Jicc, find of the great 
regattas, and the two-dec1.ed "ar uarges, 
with Hluves douh](.-hanked rowing be- 
n('ath; awl frol11 this to tho \\ onderful 
Bueentaur, th<, Duge't:I borgc, enC'rusted 
\\ith gold like thu model we had seen 
at tlw \.rsellul HIP aa)' hdorp, rowed 
by memhers of the .\rscnalotti-a 60rt 
of 
ui1<l or corporation formed of the 
\\orkIllt:'1l åt the ArHenal. How, e,'er)' 
,) cu.r, occurred the ceremony of the EM- 
pousal of the Adriatic, and Low, when 
the J3uC"entaur returned there was a 
grand banquet, at whirh 1110 .\.rseuulotti 
dined at public expLns<" with the privi- 
lege of carr)'ing off ()\'erJthing un the 
table-even the linen, veRsc1
, and glaRS. 
l
spero's attitUt Ie and face, as he lis- 
tened, led me on. He had un odd wav 
of liftin(T his eyebrows q uickly when i 
b. 
 
told him something that intert:'stetl him 
-a questioning, ) et deferential expn:H- 
sion, which I generally accepted as a 
tribute to my Huperior intelligence. 
He nC\.er formulated it in words. It 
was only one of the many flashes that 
swept o
er his fa.ce, 1)ut it was alwa
'
 a 
grateful encouragement. 
And so, with the glamour of the 8cene 
ahout me, and with Espero'8 eyes fm,t- 
enNl on mine, his well-Hhnpell head clear 
cut against tho fading sky, I ramhled on, 
telling him of those things I thought 
would plea
o l1Ím the most. Of how 
these ..\rseualotti becn.me gOIHlolier
, 
joining the Castellani-the gondoliers 
at that time heing' divided into two pn.r- 
ties, tho Castellani, who wore rel1 hoods, 
and the Xicolletti, who wore bllwk hool1s. 
Of how these Castellani "ere aristocrats 
and had portioned out to thelU the ea'it- 
ern part of tho city where the Doge 
Ii yed, his residence being in the Plaza of 
San 'Iareo; while the 
icolletti were 
puhlicauH. Thn.t, besi<lcH attending to 
the Doge in pu hlic, many of these Cas- 
tellani hn.d ser\"eJ him in private, thus 
being of grpat SPl"\ ice to the a-;tatc. 
Hspcro listcued to f.'very word. rnising 
Lis hen.d and looking at me curiousl
. 
when I mentioned the Castellani, awl 
1au
hing outright at Ill}' lIt:", "ription of 
the ballq uet tn.bles in the hands of the 
_\.rsenaloUi. Xothing el
e dropped from 
his lip
 f'\.cPpt tho grim rPlllark that it 
he hud lived in those dnys he \\onId, per- 
haps, ho.\"e owned hi
 0\\ n gondola, and 
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not haye haa to use his grandfather's, 
who was now too old. to row. I remem- 
bel-ed. aftet.'ward a certain thoughtful 
expreRsion overspread his face, as if 
lll
' talk had awakened some memory of 
his own. 
A passing music boat cut short my 
dissertation, and in a moment more we 
were following in its wake, threading 
our way in and out of the tangle of gon- 
dolas massed about it. Then a twist 
of the oar, and Espero glided along- 
side the lantern-hung barge and leaned 
o,er to speak to the leader. The musi- 
cians were going to the Piazza, would I 
care to hear them sing under the Bridge 
of Sighs? 
In five minutes we had picked our 
way through the lah
rrinth of surround- 
ing gondolas, and in :five more had en- 
tered the close, narrow canal, where the 
beautiful bridge, buttressed by two great 
masses of gloom - the palace and the 
prison - overhung the sluggish, sullen 
water. 
There is never a lantern now along 
this weird and grewsome waterway. 
One only sees the twinkling lamps of 
the gondolas, like will-o'-the-wisps, drift 
past-the boats themselves lost in the 
blackness of the shadows - the glim- 
mer of the pale light of some slow-mov- 
ing barge, or the reflection of the stars 
above. All else is dark and ghostly. 
The music boat drifted sideways, and 
the bass viol, who was standing, twisted 
a light cord through an iron ring in 
the slimy, ooze-colored palace. Espero 
dr
fted against the opposite wall-the 
prIson. 
"'Yhat shall they sing, signor?" 
" As you please, Espero." 
I have heard the l\Iiserere chanted at 
dead of night in the streets of an old 
Italian town, the flare of the torches 
lighting the upturned face of the ghast- 
ly dead; my eyes have :filled when, with 
knee to marble floor, I have listened to 
the pathos of its harmonies as they 
sighed through the many - pillared 
mosque of Cordova; I have drunk in 
its cadences in curtained alcoves with 
the breath of waving fans and flash of 
gems about me ; but never has its gran- 
deur and majesty so stirred my imagina- 
tion and entranced my soul as on this 
night in Venice, unde; the ùeep blue of 


the soft Italian sky, the frowning, blood- 
stained palace above, the tl.eacherous 
silent water beneath. 
I could stretch out mv hand and touch 
the very stones that hacl coffine<l the liv- 
ing dead. I could look down into tho 
same depths along the edge of the water- 
soaked marble where had lain the head- 
less body, with sack and corel, awaiting 
the sure current of the changing tide; 
and from my cushions in the listening 
gondola I could see, high up against 
the blue in the starlight, the same nar- 
row window in the fatal arch, through 
which the hopeless had caught their last 
glimpse of light and life. 
'Vhen the last low strains had died 
away, Espero raised himself erect, 
walked slowly the length of the gon- 
dola, and, bending clown, said. in a voice 
tremulous with emotion, h Signor, did 
you hear the tramp of the poor fellows 
over the bridge, and the moans of the 
men dying under the wall? Holy God! 
'Vas it not terrible?" 
At that instant the barge floated past. 
I looked at him in wonder-Espero's 
eyes were full of tears! 


II. 


THIS man began to interest me in- 
tensely. Only a plain, every-day, Vene- 
tian gondolier, in a blue shirt, and 
patched at that, with hardly a franc he 
could call his own-and Jet thel"e was 
something about him that made IJis 
presence a delight. It was not the 
graceful swing of his beautiful body, 
nor his musical laugh, nor his honest 
kindness to every human being. It was 
rather an undefined, courteous, well- 
bred independence. 
'Yben it came to rowing a gondola, it 
never seemed to me that he rowed be- 
cause it was his duty and his livelihood. 
He rowed becauRe he loyed it, and be- 
cause be loved the sunslJÌne across 11is 
face, and the flash of the water on his 
oar-blade, and the swing and freedom 
of it all. 1\ly happening to he a passen- 
ger was but one of those necessary evils 
attending the earning and payment of 
fiye francs a day. And yet, not alto- 
gether an evil; for he loyed me, too. as 
he did everything ebe that brought him 
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companionship and air and light and 
Ii f ('. 
Nothing Hcellw(l to tire him. DllJ or 
night, or 0.11 night, if I wished it-for 
often w(' we1"e whole ni
ht:; togdlH'r in 
tho Hoft SUIlllller nir, floating hack to 
the t3lcepin
 city in the gray dawn, stop- 
ping to liHten to early mass at the l>ieta, 
or followiug the fruit boats or fishermen 
in from the Lido. 
And thus it was that we ransacked 
V cnice together from San Giorgio to 
l\Iurano; and thus it wa.s that every 
day I caught Borne fresh glimpse of the 
sweetness of his inner nature, and every 
day loved him the hetter. Nobody could 
have helped it. There was that touch 
about him one could not resist. Once 
on the Guidecca., when the Ren. wa.s pol- 
ished steel and the tiae turning ebb, 
E
pero ran the gOlHlola up unùer the 
lee of a melon-boa.t, its sail limp and 
uselesH in the breathless air, sprang 
over her rail, caught the oar from the 
captain-fagged out with the long pull 
from the Lido-and threw his weight 
against the drooping blade. And all 
this with a laugh and a twist of his foot 
in pirouette, as if it was the merriest fun 
in the world to save a tide and a market 
for a man he had never :seen in his life 
before. 
On another morning he was just in 
time to save ßeppo from a plunge o\'e1"- 
boarcl- olù Beppo who for centuries 
(nohody knows how 01(1 B('ppo is) has 
hooked his staff into mJriaas of gonclo- 
las landing at the Salute steps. It had 
happenetl that some other media.val 
ruin, It few years Beppo.s junior, had 
crowded the old man from his l)lace, 
and Espero's righteous wrn.th was not 
appeased until he had driven the usurp- 
er from the plaza. of the church, with 
the parting reminder that he 'Wouh1 
hrpak every bone in hiH withere<l old 
skin if he ever cau
ht him there again. 
And 
 et, with all my opportunities 
for intimacy, I really got no nearer to 
the inner Ride of Espero than the aa,)" 
I hirea him. To him I was ..till onl,)" 
tbp painter from oyer the fo,
a, his patron, 
to whom he was loyal, goo(l- natured, 
happ,y-hpadml, atHl ohliging ; hut noth- 
ing more. Xothing more waK for Rale 
for five francs a day. \\lmt his home 
or life might be o
tsiao the hQut"
 I 
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called my own, I knc\\ no more than 
of th(' hundred other gondoliprs who 
filled the canal \\ ith tlH'Îr ('rips awl 
their laught('r. Tho one liole connect- 
ing- link waR the pn.ttJ Y pnetian of the 
litt1p ('rooked cnunl, who wavefl IH'r 
hand whenever VIe pa
sed, and who onCf' 
tosHecl clown a spray of oleander \\ LicIt 
fell at his feet; and Jet I couhl not 
even have found }1('r òoor\\a\", much 
less have told her name. .. 
This trouhled me. It did not BeLli 
like an equal (',<cha.nge of confi(](:nces. 
One beautiful, In'ight Sunda)' I110nl- 
ing this idea took possession of me. 
Espero and I would breakfaHt together 
-hlue shirt, pat '11, and all! 1\ot aH we 
had often breakfasted before in the gon- 
dola uw1er the shadow of a palace, or 
ùown by the stalls of the fruit market; 
but at the 
reat Cafl'è florian, in the 
Piazza of San )larco, at tw(.h'c o'clock, 
high noon, in the miùst of gola em- 
broidered officers with clanking s"ords 
and waxed mustaches, and ladies of high 
degree in dainty gOW11R and ,'eils. 
" Leave the gondola., EHpero, in charge 
of somebody, and come" ith me ! " 
,y e twist
d our way through the nar- 
row Rlits of streets, choked with fi" nings 
shading groups of Yenetians sipping' 
their coffee, dodged under fin nrchwa
., 
acrORS a narrow hridge, awl RO out up- 
on the l>linding, baking piazza, dotte<l 
here and there with hun'
'ing figures, 
doggpfl hy ink-spilled Hhadows. 
"Breakfast for two!" I said to the 
startled waiter. "Take the seat hJ the 
win<low, Espero!" 
His facp lighted up, and an expres- 
sion of the greatest happiness and goofl- 
hUlllor overspread it. But that WßS all. 
Th('re was no si
 of humility ahout 
him; nothing indicatin
 thnt I had done 
him a kindne
s, or had confeITecl upon 
him any special fa.vor. lip JHerpl,y point- 
eå to himself, and tlU'1l to the S 'at, a
 if 
making quite sure, Haying, .. )Ic, Rig'nor?" 
and then sat hilll
elf do\\ n, spn'a(liIl
 
his napkin, and all \\ ith tho nir of f\ 
man ßccustomctl to that 
urt of thing 
even' tIfi v of his life. 
I . ora
r('<l tl('nrlJ eY('Q-thing on tJl(' 
hill of fan>. 1"ish, eggs, 
nlnd, hroiled 
cutlet, fruit, C'.CIl 8 hottlc of Chianti, 
with ..ilk tnHsels on itH ueck. Espero 
too1.. c!teh ill its courst' \\ ith the mnn- 
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ners of a Chesterfield, and the quiet re- 
finenlent of a man of the world. 
The only person who put his astonish- 
nlent into words was the head -waiter, 
who caught his breath when I lighted 
Espero's cigarette myself, recounting to 
his assistant and adding, "..:'I[a foi, what 
funny people these painters!" 
An hour later we were again afloat, em- 
barking at the water-steps of the Piazza. 
Just here, and for the first time in 
all our intercourse, I noticed a change 
in Espero's bearing. The touch of hu- 
mility-it had been only a trace, and, as 
I always knew, only assumed that I might 
see he recognized the obligation of five 
francs-even that slight trace was gone. 
The change was not one that betokened 
presun1Ïng familiarity, as if all social 
barriers having now been swept away 
he would insist upon sharing with me 
everything I owned. It was more the 
manner of a man clothed with the I'e- 
sponsibilities of a host; a welcoming, 
generous, appropriating manner. Here- 
tofore, when I had stepped into the gon- 
dola, Espero invariably offered me his 
bent elbow to steady myself; but now 
he gave me his hand. 
Furthermore, he did not wait for in- 
structions as to where the prow of the 
gondola should be pointed. He said in- 
stead: 
"There is a famous old Cortile that I 
must show you. All the artists paint it. 
'Ve will go now!" 
'Yith this he shot past our custom- 
ary landing - place, entered the little, 
crooked canal, and rounded the gondola 
in front of an old marble archway cu- 
riously carved. 
I began to wonder at the change that 
had come over him. 'Vhat was there 
about this Corlile? If everybody had 
painted it, why should he have kept it 
hidden all summer from me? 
Espero's manner at this landing was, if 
anything, more expressive than at the 
last; for, after securing the gondola, he 
waved his hand graciously and led me 
along a damp, tunneLlike passage, un- 
til we stepped into an abandoned clois- 
ter, once the most beautiful Cortile in 
Venice. 
When we entered the sun was blazing 
against the opposite wall, the nearer 
columns standing out strong anù dark. 


In the square, bounded by the low wall 
supporting the pillm's, which in turn sup- 
ported the living rooms above, climb- 
ing vines and grasses l'an riot, while in 
the centre of the tangled mass of weeds 
stood an old covel'ed well, at which a girl 
was filling her copper water-pail. 
Espero watched my delight at its pict- 
uresqueness, laughing outright at my de- 
termination to begin work at once, and 
then, with great deference, led me to a 
doorway level with the flagging of the 
mouldy pavement. Here he I'ang a bell 
hung on the outside. The next instant 
a shutter opened above and a l}air of 
black eyes peered out from between 
some pots of oleanders. It was the 
same face I had seen so often smiling at 
Espero fro In an upper balcony! The 
cloister evidently abutted on the little, 
crooked canal. This, then, was what he 
was hiding! But surely he could not 
have thought that 1- 
Another moment and the door was 
opened by the same pretty Yenetian, who 
ushered us into a square hall having a 
broad staircase which led to the floor 
above. Here, on the wainscoted walls, 
half-way to the ceiling, hung a collection 
of old portraits, each one a delight to 
the eye of a pain tel'. They WeI'e of men, 
costumed in the time of the later Doges 
-one in scarlet and black, another in 
a robe of deep blue, while a third wore 
a semi-military uniform and carried a 
short sword. 
They all had one distinguishing feat- 
ure-each head was covered by a bright 
red hood. 
Espero never took his eyes from my 
face as I looked about in astonishment, 
not even long enough to salute the 
pretty Venetian who stood smiling at 
his side. 
" 'Vho lives here, Espero?" 
"
Iy grandfather, signor, who is very 
old, lives on this floor. l\Iy little wife, 
1\lariana," turning to the pretty Vene- 
tian, "and I live on the flooI' above;" 
and he kissed the girl on the forehead 
and laid her hand in mine. 
"And these portraits-" 
"Are some of the famous gondoliers 
of old. This one was chief of the Arse- 
nalotti, and an intimate friend of the 
Doge. " 
" And the others? " 
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Espf'ro's (') eH twinklf'd, antI a qui/zi- U TheRc arc all my ancestors, 8iJnor. 
cal, half-triumphant smile broke over ,,(} have hecn gonùolierH for t'\\o hun- 
his face. ùred years. I aw 0. Castellani! " 
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By JO/}11 HeLlrd, Jr. 


I. 
'- l'i Ull1NG his stay in the 
United 
tates 1laurice de 
Saint Rri
sa.c was a great 

 . favorite among women ; 
among men he wa
 cor- 
, respondillgly d is Ii ked. 
The formpr believed that the mask rep- 
resented the man, a kind of man they (lit! 
not often meet among homespun 
 \
mer- 
icans, and to the luore romantic he 
seemed to be a flt.and sfJigUl'/U' of the raco 
Vandyck painted 80 w('ll, awl who had 
stepped down from his frame in somo 
national gallery to criticise the pro
ress 
of the world since his day. The latter 
envied his fmccess, awl, l)e
ause of it, re- 
sented the superiority evineed in lllany 
ways by tbis man who was so dim'rent 
from themselves. In a wav it sootheJ 
their wounùed pride to call
him a prig. 
But be was better than that. He did 
not believe in thf' stage business of hi8 
time. It was anti(iua.ted awl often ridic- 
ulous. It was insincere. It was very 
largely "po
e." At the same time fam- 
ily tra.ditions, the" honor of the name," 
the prestige of nobility, combined with 
wealth, demanded this sacrific'e, against 
wbich all the finer instincts of the man 
rehelled. For Saint Brissac was a good 
man, as good men go nowaaays, and a 
good deal of a man. Had he belonged 
to the family of Smith, Jones, or Hobin- 
son, and been cOI11pellctI to work fur his 
living, he might ha.ve acllien><l ('\,('n more 
than were enough to satisfy himself, and 
make him one of the few SJllith
, JonCSf>R, 
or Robin
ons whose success has pro\'cd 
an inccntive to subsequent generations 
of that name. Unfortunately he was 
reared as a hot-bouse plant, 
IHI IH rp- 
spected the responsibilities of his posi- 
tion too highly to sacrifice them to 11 


lwtter senSf> of riglIt fiIHl wrong, inher- 
iteel, at second haud, from a 
ew-El1g- 
land grandmother. Inde >cl there was 
in hiA (,ol11position just enough of the 
old Puritan granite to leaw.u tilt' f'ujoy- 
ment which might have follo"cd his o.p- 
pan'ntlyeasy RucceRses in more than one 
tiele 1. 
The life of such tnen is certrnnly not 
an enviahle onc. Their Pf/O countS for 
naught until thcy are rp!ea.<.;pd from the 
bomlnge of training, awl tlu.'n it is too 
late for the natural and healthy develop- 
ment of the lUan that might have bepn. 
Saint Drissac'R father admired thp tYI){' 
of wbich :\1. de Camors is the literary 
exponent, alld, cone que ('otite, his soñ 
sllOuld he such a pmfail gtJlllilllOmnu>. 
:\Iallrice was nearly twenty-two w}wn 
the 011 gentleman retired from this 
Rtn.ge, and the prison - door waq open. 
He lookcel out, and to hiA fiIl1ll7pruent 
looked out upon a world of men and 
women-a R!)PC'ieA to which be would 
fain helong, 
'et one whose life wnq in- 
compatihle with his training. 
"It is 11. crime," he said to bimself; 
"and I feel like a Chinese woman "hoAo 
feet have been so long compressf'd that 
she cannot walk. I have hcpn brought 
up for a worIel that ceased to exist in 
'
H. Shall I go on? ran I go back?" 
In his milit,/( it was impossihlf' to go 
back, RO he driftecl along, taking infinite 
pains to accomplisb, in the mo::;t correct 
manner, many things which he (lpspi..;(.(l. 
It wa
 ninch'cnth centurv to he bad. anel 
llf' madc people believe timt he t 'as ba(l 
\fter his emancipation he trnY(.llt.cl 
through Europf' filHllen.rneel somethin
, 
viz., tbat the perfection nt "hich his 
fatllf'r nimecl, awl to which he hna f'n- 
dea\'orcù to ec1uc:ltp hi
 SOil, wa"l n \"('rv 
second-rate perfection, éntirel
' out òf 
date, and more often to he condemned 
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than praised. One day this conviction 
became enough of a cel"tainty to warrant 
immediate action. Several young men 
were writing a collective letter of invita- 
tion at the club, and there arose some 
slight discussion as to the use of the 
subjunctiye. 
" I Ulay be wrong, t1'ès cher," said his 
contestant, "but )lusset's apology is 
good enough for me. A gentleman 
should never write French well enough 
to be mistaken for a professional." 
"Our code of honor is written in 
French," retorted Saint Brissac. "Per- 
haps you think a gentleman has the 
same inherited privilege of ignorance in 
that field. " 
"The grammar of honor is written in 
blood, not in ink. Heraldry, sir, is a 
fine science," replied his opponent. 
"Then, if it meet your pleasure," Saint 
Brissac answered, bowing low, "we will 
compare arms on a field 'veTt, under a 
bend aZllr." 
"''''bat nonsense, what nonsense!" 
he said to himself, as he left the club. 
"And to think that for such absolute 
inanities two human beings must stand 
against one another, sword in hand, and 
each endeavor, as a duty, to cut the 
other's throat. Pshaw! " 
Tbe next step was obvious, with the 
result that Saint Brissac, though one of 
the best swordsmen in Paris, blundered 
to the exten t of fatally wounding his ad- 
versary. Publicly he could not afford to 
be more than annoyed at his careless- 
ness; at bottom, however, he was sin- 
cerely grieved, and made a vow never 
again to use weapons except in self-de- 
fence or in service of his country; and he 
then resolved to visit America, where a 
discussion about spelling did not neces- 
sarily involve a funeral. 
At the club, as in society, the deci- 
sion was received with consternation. 
l\Iaurice maùe pretty speeches; the 
Figaro repeated them and quoted the 
admiring answers and comments of 
that exceedingly self-complacent coterie 
commonly called Tout Paris, an epithet 
which, in their ignorance of foreign 
idioms, they fondly believe to mean the 
whole intellectual world. There were 
farewell dinners of course; the most 
brilliant being that given by the Junior 
Jockey, where Saint Brissac made his 


last and best speech. To an audience 
of a certain character the occasion was 
an impressive one. The majoritJ of the 
guests still thought of America as their 
ancestors had thought of Louisiana, and 
to them t;aint Brissac was a modern La 
Salle. They toasted him, bespeecheù 
him, cheered him, mourned him; and so 
prone are we to allow our desires the 
gratification of prettily worùed weH- 
wishes run amuck, that he was really 
moved, despite the more sane criticism 
of his reason. He went away early, and 
one of the guests of the evening, a Joung 
American, named Joe Sargent, overtook 
him on the stairs. The men knew each 
other slightly, and sauntered together 
down the rue de Rivoli. 
"Ah! my dear friend," the French- 
man said, with a sigh, "it is very hard 
to say good-by without showing one's 
emotions! " 
There was an amused look in Sar- 
gent's eyes, and for a moment he 
checked himself. Then turning sud- 
denly, as though the temptation were 
too great to resist: 
"I should tbink so," he answered, 
smiling. "But it seems impossible to 
do so without creating the impression 
of being either a damned fool or a hum- 
bug-at least according to our ideas." 
Saint Brissac stopped and looked up 
with a puzzled frown into the honest, 
laughing face a few inches above his 
own. 
" ,\\1' ell," he said, after a pause, and 
holding out his band, "it is a new sen- 
sation to have the truth told one in that 
way; but I believe JOU meant it right. 
Indeed I believe JOU U're right. I am 
going to your country, and it is well 
I should become accustomed to your 
ways. I suppose," he continued: in- 
terrogatively, "that I shall often hear 
the trutb as frankly expressed?" 
"'Vhy," Sargent replied, laughing, 
"if JOU are going to the Rocky l\Ioun- 
tains, as you said this evening, you will 
probably hear plenty of plain talk-if 
that's what you mean. I am on my way 
there myself for a couple of months' 
shooting," he aelded, after a few reflec- 
tive puffs at his cigar. "'Yon't you 
join our party? I might I>ut you up 
to a thing or two-and, frankly, I think 
you need it." 
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To all outward appearances t" 0 more 
dissimilar men Iw"er sLook hau<ls, Jt't 
this dissimilarity was largely one of 
manner. At hottom tlleY had much in 
common. Both" ere IHen ; both \\ ere 
gcntlemcn, and botl: believed that \\ hat- 
ever a gentleman attcmptcd he should 
canoy out well, and without evidcn.t ef- 
fort. .rherc was much in the hehavior 
of thc one thai IlHtonishcd the other 
and delighted his scnse of humor. But, 
after all, if the Saxon did occasionally 
laugh at the Latin, and "Ù'P 'l'er
a, they 
were nwrely doing as individuals wbat 
their rm;;pcctive races had done for cen- 
turics, fUHI this did not in any way pre- 
vcnt thcm from becoming clm.;e friends 
as the)" came to know each other better. 


ll. 


A YEAR hter, in J lÙY, 1870, Joe Sar- 
gcnt waR seated l>eforp the l>lack, cmp- 
ty firepln.ee in his New York rooms, 
gloomily pulling at his pipe. The last 
comic papers and a couple of railroad 
novels littered the floor around his 
chair, and before him a large map of 
Mexico, half on his knees, half on the 
carpet, concealed a pile of crumpled 
papers-chiefly note
 written on dainty 
sheets of various tints. It was dusk al- 
ready, and through the open screened 
windows the vulgar noises of the city 
came up more softly, in jerks, like the 
last lapping of an ebb - tidc; for the 
hours of busincss were over, and tbe city 
business of pleasure is dull at midsum- 
mer. 
In the square below, an Italian organ- 
grinder was massacring "Santa Lucia." 
for the twentieth time, and a weary, 
perfunctory sort of an execution it was. 
But of all this Sargent was obln ious, as 
he had been of the more angry, irritat- 
ing', noon-day street sounds; anù he 
continued to pull at his hricr mechan- 
ically, as though it were 
till alight. In 
his left hand, that hUllg oyer the arm 
of the chair, he heltl a flat, Hnssia- 
leather ca
e, perhaps a photograph- 
frame, whiC'h he quietly Rlipped into his 
rocket as his bell rang. 
C' Come in!" he criea out, jumping 
up and moving 0. few steps toward the 
door. " Ah ! 3In.uricc, i
 it you? I am 
glaù to see 
"ou." 


r,g9 


U C>> chrr Joe!" the otber nnswcrcd, 
running" up and cmbracing- him. u I 
ha H" only j lIt.;t arri V('I I in to\\ 11, tIlÏs 
noon in fact, awl heard at tIw duh that 
JOU were here. I came at onCe, as you 
H('(" ; to say bun jour first, amusc ) ou for 
half an hour, Ilwl hid )"OU good-hy- 
probably forevcr." 
" Prohal)ly forcvcr?" 
U Yes; :r-; a.pol('oll has dpclarf,a war 
against Bismarck ; the ncws is not kno\\ u 
yet, hut I ha,e been privately (1.<hised, 
awl Ha.il by tlw ne
t steamer. .Joe, what 
I am going to Bay 
ill HOund very 
foolish, even unmanly, to JOu. I know 
that a great many men come hack from 
the war, hut not ns many us go into it 
-pxcept perhaps on the pcnsion-liHt
; 
and I haye a f('cling that I Hhall he 
hurie<l on illY tirHt hattl(.-tield. Don't 
laugh at mc for the preRentiment. '("n- 
del' othcr circumstances I know it would 
not souna well. Blli father atHl son for 
many gencrations, in fact, from Agin- 
court to Inkermann, every Saint Brissß.C 
has die<.l in the fiel<l - ienerall
" in his 
first engagement, always in his first 
campaign." 
"". ell, that's a fine reC'ord," his friend 
interrupted. "IJlllre t.t elt'corum, " 
"To be sure!" the other answcred, 
in his usual trenchant waV'. U It iH 
an eIliinentl
.,. correct HcnfiIlleIlt, nud 
provcs that the gay poet wß.
 a gentle- 
man as well as a philosopher. Gi, e me 
a cigar, will you, Joe? To tell .you 
the honest truth, 'mon ami," he con- 
tinued, after a short pau!;c, and walking 
slowly from one end of the room to tho 
other, "I am more d('eply moved h
" the 
news of this war than I cnn express to 
you in wonIs. I have liycd in Ger- 
ma.ny, as you know, aud have 100k('<<1 iuto 
th('ir military rcsources-supcrficially, of 
('our
e, as an amnteur like Illyself natu- 
rally would. But I Haw ('uough to mn.ke 
nlC .feel that France iH going to be o,er- 
whelmed by one of the mo t appalling 
disasters eyer recortlp<.! in 11Ïston 9 . It 
is thai C'on' iC'tion that takN
 mè ovcr 
there; for, it goeR without Bn.:yin
. I 
have no grcnt BJmpnth
. with tlIt" Bonn- 
partists. U g e owe them nothing. J;ut 
}"'rallce will lleed c,en- ann in the Em- 
pire, mine muong the" reRt. I f('ll 
.OU. 
Joe, thi
 tl('('l:trn.tion of war i..; the mo't, 
fo'tupf'lHlous of all thl' follies that ha'.e 
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distinguished this glorious Second Em- 
pire. It is l-t
apoléon Ie Petit, whose 
glory is a little moonshine reflected 
from the sun of Austerlitz, against Bis- 
marck the Great. I wish all Frenchmen 
bad studied and reJllem bered the mean- 
ing of Sadowa as well as I have! How- 
ever, Joe," he continued, resuming his 
lighter manner, "all this interests you 
only as an outsider, find it is puerile of 
me to talk in this strain. 1\ly place is a 
horse's length ahead of my men. I will 
not say good-by now, for you must come 
and see me off-day after to-morrow, at 
ten in the morning-the Provence. Au 
revoir, then." 
After his friend's departure Sargent 
lighted another pipe and sat down to 
think. Once or twice he glanced in- 
quiringly at the little leather case, but 
without opening it. 'Vhen the pipe 
was smoked out, he rose with a jump, 
swept all his letters into a drawer, 
threw the leather case on top of them 
all, and turned the key. He glanced at 
the clock. "By Jove !" he exclaimed 
" after nine. I must get a bite of some- 
thing." 
At the club, and while waiting for his 
dinner, he scribbled down memoranda 
on the back of the bill of fare, an oc- 
cupation which he kept up between 
courses and while smoking his cigar 
over his coffee. Someone looked in at 
the door and called out to him. 
"Hello, Sargent! 'Vill you join us 
to-night?" and he made a gesture as 
though dealing cards. 
"Come over here a minute, Durand," 
he answered. " No, I shall not join you 
to-night, I have lots to do. But I'll 
match vou for a dollar." 
The coins spun and Sargent lost. 
"I thought so ! "he said aloud as he 
stared at the silver piece. " "\Vell, Du- 
rand, old man, the devil always gets his 
due-one way or another." He rose, 
slapped him on the shoulder and laughed 
bitterly as he left the room, while the 
other said to himself : 
"I never saw Sargent drunk before. 
Something must have gone wrong, 
surely. I wonder what it was." 
A few hours later the big steamer 
swung clear of the dock, and Saint Bris- 
sac stood at the rail scanning the line of 
waving handkerchiefs through his single 


eyeglass. Sargent had not appeared, 
anù his frienù felt deeply disappointed. 
Joe was his only American friend-the 
only !)erson in fact to whom he had con- 
fiJed his intention of sailing. In the 
})rOlniscuous mo b of travellers he seemed 
to be the sole one whom nobody had 
come to bid "God-speed," and he felt 
both lonely and depressed. 
They wel'e in mid-stream now, headed 
for the ocean, and the Palisades of the 
Hudson, half-scl'eened by a veil of golden 
mist, receded gradually into the horizon. 
The harbor, alive with screaming tugs 
and ferry - boats, looked its loveliest. 
The slow quivering of the floating city, 
freshly painted, and gleaming red, white, 
black, and gold, in the wet slmlight, 
lulled one agreeably into a state of po- 
etic contemplation. But on Saint Bris- 
sac these soothing influences were lost, 
and he said to himself bitterly: 
"C'est to'lljours la m(;me '1'engatne! 
And friendship is the same the world 
over-a matter of convenience or oppor- 
tunity-just as love is a nmttcr of jux- 
taposition. This fellow whom. ." 
Someone touched him on the shoul- 
der, and he turned to look into the pleas- 

nt smiling face of the man he was revil- 
Ing. 
" Joe!" he cried out, joyfully, " C'est 
toi!" And somewhat to the edification 
of the surrounding groups of passen- 
gers he embraced him joyfully. 
"You were late and got left?" be 
asked as they sat down on the wet rnil- 
bench. 
Sargent shook his head and held out 
his brawny right arm. "For France!" 
be said, smiling. 
"Do you really mean it?" 
"1Yhy not, lVlaurice ? You said 
France needed every arm she could get. 
"\Vell, here is one. "\Vhat on earth have 
I got to do in the world? A man can- 
not always be hunting, or fishing, or 
trayelling, dining at the club and going 
to the theatre." 
" Or into society? " 
"Isn't it much the same thing?" 
It was so unlike Sargen t to make a 
remark that smacked ever so little of 
bitterness that Saint Brissac looked up 
quickly, and before his sharp, intelli- 
gent sClïltin:r the other turned away 
with an awkward smile. After a mo- 
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ment of silence the Frenchman laid bis 
LatHl. on Sing-cut's arm, and haitI, \"('r)" 
gpntly, in a ,.oice that expressed his H)"m- 
pathy more perfectlJ 9 than could any 
words: 
"An arm for France, .. Joe? 
France is sometimes tJpified h
. an (lagle, 
sometimes hy a flag, and SOlli(ltimes h
 a 
godd('s
. Thero is always a woman in 
the caHc." 
Sa.rgent made no answer, anù neither 
again alludetl to the subject. 


ID. 


A FEW weeks later, on the morning of 
the famous tith of August, the two friends 
were ritling Hide by ",itIp through tho 
cool, green shade of the Hagnenau for- 
est. In their search for General Du- 
hesme they hat} passeù around the ex- 
treme right of the French army and were 
continuing their quest in a somewhat 
aimless way through a country alrPlltIy 
occupiml b
. the enemy. Now Itnd then, 
as Ule)" peered into the green depths of 
foliage the,)' caught the glint of a rifle 
barrel and a glimpse of a /'rmH'-fir,'ur's 
bloU!.;e. Sometimes the color of their 
amaranth breeches, for they wore un- 
dress staff uniform, seemetl to rí'as!-mre 
their would-be ",la
.er, and he Htepped 
on to the road to ask what might he the 
news of the da,.; and in turn the\' ao;;kpd 
information as" to Ul<'ir way. f)oHitivc 
advice they lim-N' recei,.et.l." "It mig-ht 
be this, it might be that, but 
aCY'ain-" awl everywhere the\" wpre ('on- 
f;ontetl hy the fatal igllor:mocc of fa('t!; 
and places, which contributed as much 
as any other cause to the misfortulll's 
cuhlli
ating fit SctIa.n. 
The slm<low of illlpeIH1ing disaster la
' 
heaVJ" on the land, and the nearer they 
approached the scat of war, the dark('l' 
it grew. 
In Paris all was confusion. A hUlldrí't 1 
<,onflicting dpspatchcs were r(.t'pivptl 
daily at tho 'V n.r DeparbllPnt, hut only 
the most encouragin
 "cre sent out for 
publication. 'l'he prohability of nn in- 
vasion had never hee11 contE'IIlplated. lUllI 
all the plnn
 of the French were drawn 
up on the hasis of 0. march to Berlin. .A 
defensive campaign was such an improh- 
abilit,y that the Frelll'h had ne\ e1' con- 
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fliderf'<l it fiS B pOfi8ible contingen<,y. 
'l'h(' ('laSH(,R in Pnris klH'W (,llOugh to h . 
ß1n..ious, hut tJJ(' maSbeH iuh'll)rctf.tI Hu('h 
news as \\ as duh'c1 out to them accord- 
in:{ to their 0\\ Il (h'sirec;, and studied 
t1w map of G('rl1laJ1
 \\ ith pathetic inrno- 
rancf'. 'Ian,)' a {'(J1WÙ rgp and his "if. 
ill\ e
ted a few In.horiousl)" snn.d francs 
in a hrge map of Pru!'lsis, !Lnt! plantt'd 
rE'tl-headcd pius where they bplicvet.l 
their Ron ought no\\ to he. "ïhriCIJ1- 
hourg hat! not h('(.n fought, antI iu the 
Htorv of the fir!;t 6kirI11ibhl'
 the fadli 
hac(been colore<l \\ith more than po- 
etical lic('nsE'. The n
ioll1 of tlJ(' c1n). 
wa
 simply that F1'an('(' \\as in\"Ïncihle. 
Hence, if a haUle had b 'en fought, the 
enemy must ha\"e h('('n rm1Ì(.,l; if not 
routc
l, at h'ast def('n.tc(I; if not defeat- 
ed, nnd this Ï11terprctation of the neWR 
was improhabl
' con
e1'Yatiw', the Pros. 
Hi'ms hatl hl'en ('heC'ke<l. Such n Iwutra] 
result aroll
ed the contempt of the ùis- 
putatious plebs. In the {'af;!t, in tho 
b).a.o.:....erÙ.s, on cxtPlIll)(>ri7Ctl platform
, 
the long do\\ n-trnmpletl hJdm of n'puh- 
licanism mi!-letI its hea(Is, snarleclloucIh.. 
anf.{rily, at the e\"illent tleg'í'Ilerac
. 
f 
the Frpnch arl11
', atHI pn.tlietc(l-nny, 
clamored for-the fnll of the Empire. 
.And they builded better than thc
' kne", 
for the d: gringolad,' was at bawl. 
.Arriying in the midst of such confu- 
sion, 
aint Brissac had í''\.periCIH'l'd 110 
di1liculty in s('curing a I'n
s for his friPIIII 

argent'H .\nU'rit':m \\eapon
 ßwl alllIllU- 
nit ion ; 
tilllc
 in ohtaining for both a 
staff appointment at Ißr
(', wbieh \\lHlld 
nllo" them to ('hoose tlH'ir 0\\ n ti}{htiug- 
grOlllHl. This wus totall
' at yariance 

 ith an
' e
istiug nrlH'y rp
"11ntiou
. hut 
Saint Brissac had t'ul'h illfhH'ntißI fripwItJ 
that thc favors he n.q\l('fo,t-t.(1 \\"pre t"on- 
ferretl \\ itlt It ('clcritJ that implil'tl a fpar 
of non-lu'(,í'ptllllC'l' on his pnrt. (;ootl 
men 
l'elll('ti !-IluIdcnh' to have bel'orne 
l::)l'arCe in France. .. 
On the eve of thf'ir (h'pnrtnn from 
Paris Saint Briss:u.' w('nt up to Hßrg('nfs 
room and brought him hi"i uniform. 
Joe lookctl up from tIt(' Ulap he \\8 
btutly!n
 f1Il1Illotiecd that hi fripnù ,t'
 
n'r
 pule. 
" \nv D(,WS?" he a
k(',I, in his chßr- 
ach'ri
iïcalh carí'lp'i
 Wß\. 
.. Y ('
 ; \\
e start at eig'bt in tbe monl- 
ing; staff officers. I'll h.ll 
 ou about it 
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on the way," Saint Brissnc answm'ed. 
Then he filldell, after a pause, during 
which he nervously paced the room: 
"The eneIny is in France. But, Joe, 
I suppose JOu cannot understand what 
that means to me." 
Sargent l'eplied, phlegmatically: 
"'Yell, if the enen1Y is in France, the 
next thil1g to do is" to drive him out." 
As he raised his eyes he was struck with 
the expression of anguish on Saint Bris- 
sac's face. "Come, l\Iaurice," he said, 
rising and laying his hand on his friend's 
shoulder, "things always seen1 ,,'orse on 
the day before. 'Yhen we are out there 
and get to work, Jou'll see everything 
in a different light. Brace up, old man! 
If it comes to the worst, why, we can 
continue this little trip together, shoul- 
der to shoulder, away into the happy 
hunting-grounds." 
" 'Yhat a blessing you are, Joe," the 
other answered, suddenly smiling and 
looking up at the square, rugged face 
of his companion. "The indifference 
and carelessness which we learn to as- 
sume are perfectly natural to you; and 
what a difference there is between the 
genuine and the imitation article! I 
assure you it does me more good to lis- 
ten to J.ou for five minutes than to spend 
an hour at the 'Yar Department and hear 
the-1 suppose you would call it hUl'- 
rahing-of a lot of men, clever men too, 
who are trying to hide the truth behind 
a screen of traditional conventionalities 
and phrases. Have you ever seen any 
fighting, Joe?" 
"You would hardly call it fighting, I 
suppose," Sargent answered, laughing. 
"I served through a couple of Apache 
campaigns, for the fun of it, and so I 
do know what a bullet sounds like when 
it passes an inch or two away-and that 
is a trick those ,Apache lJullets have. I 
guess I'll do \yell enough, l\Iaurice, be- 
cause," he continued, with a drop in his 
voice, "because as far as I an1 con- 
cerned I don't care a d- how it all 
turns out. In a tight corner it helps a 
man to know that he has no family re- 
sponsibilities; no letters to read over 
at the last minute, and all that 
ort of 
thing. Johnny Steens, who, by the way, 
was killed in one of our lJrushes with the 
Indians, used to say that he should pre- 
fer to start out as a foundling, with just 


money enough to Inake a start as a Gil 
BIas or some such picaro. I guess there 
is something in that. A fellow could af- 
ford to take big cþances then and hnve 
lots of fun. 'Yell, you say we'l'e off in 
the morning, eh? Suppose, then, we 
quit swapping lies and get ready." 
Their journey from Paris to the front 
was a horrible nightmare to Saint Bris- 
sac; a stel'n disillusion to Sargent. For, 
though he modestly alluded to his cmn- 
paigns in Arizona and Sonora as mere 
hunting trips, he had there received 
such training and such correct critical 
insight as ,yell-organized campaigns of- 
ten fail to give. It was apparent to hin1 
that disorder was everywhere the order 
of the day; confusion a'lld ignorance the 
watchwords. Saint Bl'issac bit his mus- 
tache in despair. Joe smoked grimly; 
but neither spoke. They understood 
each other and there was nothing to say. 
The morning was wel1nigh noon be- 
fore they found the old general, seated 
under a tree on a knoll overlooking a 
part of the battle-field. In a little hol- 
low behind, the Eighth and Ninth Cui- 
rassiers stood dismounted by their 
horses, and still further back two squad- 
I'ons of the Sixth Lancers halted at ease. 
A mile and a half away the picturesque 
little village of ::\Iorsbronn lay across the 
plain, like a brown lizard, quivering in 
t.he intense heat. To the left tlle deep 
booming of the artillery alternated with 
the sharp, snarling tattoo of the musket- 
ry. The distant clumps of woods were 
cushioned with l'ounded clouds of smoke 
that dissolved slowly, anò hung in shreds 
across the tree-tops. Here and there, 
through the fields of hops, broken black 
lines advanced and patches of red reced- 
ed. Fifty thousand Frenchmen were 
losing a battle against one hundred and 
eighty thousand Germans. But the fight 
was yet only at its height, and, though 
the l'esult was a foregone conclusion, 
the defeated were not Jet beaten, nor 
the conquerors ,'ictorious. 
Just outside of the circle of staff offi- 
cers Saint Brissac and Sargent dismount- 
ed, threw their reins to an orderly, and 
stepped up to where the general stood. 
"Do you bring orders?" he asked, 
without taking his field-glass from his 
eyes. 
" No, sir; we come to take them," 
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Saint Rrissac answered, as be IUlndl.'tl a 
lette') to tho general 
., "'hv', l\Iauri('í', is it vou?" Uw old 
gentlcn;an exclaiuwd as 
he wrung tLe 
f:H)lllil'r'R hand. "How 
h(l I am to seo 
you! "'ha.t can I do for you? " 
")Iy fri('nd )[r. 
argent and I, gen- 
eral, crave the honor of a cbarge \\ ith 
JOu." 
" Charge? " the old soldier answered, 
testily. ""'ho the devil told ,you Vie 
were going to charge?" 
"Excuse me, general. 'YIUlt elsc 
were cuirassiers made for? " 
" Quite right. my hoy, quite right. It 
was so up to "'aterloo; hut m.crJthing 
seems to he wrong to-day. Later, })er- 
haps, we may have the pleasure of doing 
our duty." Then calling to his ('hit.f 
staff officf'r he sai( 1 to him, "These gcn- 
tlemen will ride with the Eighth." 
"In what capacity, general?" 
"Privates," answered 
a.int llriHsac, 
promptly. 
The general waved his hand in acqui- 
escence anel said kinclly: "-,-Vou.., nOli.., 
reeerrons-pelit-ttre! " 
As they were ahout to move awa\' a 
couple o{lmllC'ts sang through the h=ees 
above them, and their attention was 
drawn to a group of Prussians ell1erg- 
ing from an apple orchard about six 
hundred 
'ards aWRJ. A mounted offi- 
cer, a few steps ahead of his men, exam- 
ined the French through his glaHses and 
directed the fire of thf' HharpHhooters. 
Homewhat to the contemptuouH aston- 
ishment of the French officers Sargent 
had elroppetl behind a rock as the tirHt 
bullet pillged above him, n.lHl a second 
later the sharp, sti11gin
 report of his 
45-UO rang out twice. "'hen the smoke 
had clearetl they Hn.\\" a ri(]f'rleBs horso 
gallopin
 away, 
IHI hefore the 8lHldcnl
 
deserte(l orchard wall, two dark thin
s 
lying on tho roacl. Sargent h:l(l raisf'tl 
himHelf on oue kIwe mul was (p1Ïet1
. 1"0- 
pla('in
 his h\ 0 
pent (.n.rtridg-eR. 
" J[,ít in ! "\Ionsieur Sargent." UI(' gen- 
(>ra.l exclaimed. " lOU (10 uot spí'ak of- 
ten, but, when you do, your \\"orels are to 
the point! " 
Joe laughed aR he Rtrai
ð)tf'necl him- 
self, still ('autiolH
ly RCß.uuiu:.{ the" O()(]S 
ahead. " If thosc fellowR hn.d L
'en \pn.- 
chf'R, gí'neral," he Raid in his frnnk, fa- 
miliar wn.)', "Jou would l)e SUUg" hí'hinù 
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that tree-trullk, or ß .lefl(l man in front 
of it, and I wouldn't he such a fool.u; to 
Rt:uul out of the shatlow of that rncl for 
better thau half a.u hour." 
u rú 7 /1'Z-C us ("('la .' " e:u.lnime(l OIW of 
the ofiil"ers. ., Ce8 Am ' ricuit
 8 I t illl- 
]Jll !labl('s ! " 
"I L .t, general:' interrul)t('(l Saint 
l
riHHac, "you thou
ht he "fi:i afraid 
\\hen ho droppelIlikc tL( n('(' of cluLd 
hehilHI thl\t ro(.k. ']'>011 my hOlloI', if I 
hadn't seen him at \\ork after big gauw 
I'd ha\e thou:.{ht 80 IllJ8df." 
DuheslUc wa<; looking appro\ ingly at 
Sargent's large, carplesB tigure. " I 
shall never think so again," he said, 
quietly. ".sow, gentlf>lUCn, to Jour 
posts! ::\Ionsieur de 
atory will look 
after you. \h! 
atory! one moment, 
please," he added a
 tlH')' moved awa
.. 
"Put that young Golin.th SOUle\\ hero 
near the tlag." 
In the little ravine helow, the men 
were listening an
iouHI)' to the rumhling 
of tbe battle. Half-\\ß\. bdwecn thelll 
fin(] the group of staft; officers an old 
bugler, en'ct on his whitf' horse, \\nitcd 
eagerly for orders. :Kow and thcn a 
lost Rhell droppecl among the compact 
crowd find crpatccl ß momentary C'oufu- 
sion. Then the wouwlecl were. curried 
away, and the dead laid ag-ainst tho 
green bank, fneo upwarcl, gazing, \\ ith 
F;ig-htless e'yes at the hlue ptl'nlity a1,o\e. 
On the ellge of the roat! a few rrig-htellecl 
peas:l1lts kauecl on tJwir Rho\"('IH find 
gapPa, open-lllouUwt1, at the ma:..,rniti('(.nt 
sol(liers hefore them. .\.s long aLS thero 
remainNl such men to tight for her, 
France-awl tbey-must he t;afe. 
From timc to time n. falSi' alarm cau,;ed 
n passing tlurrJ in this UJ.u,::; of iron-clnd 
Illen, us woul(] a hrepzf> ripplin
 through 
ßg-rove of poplars. Thf' troopeI"H ('ur:o.(.(l 
uncler their hreath, the oflh.erH 
rl1llJ. 
hlf'll, awl tlH'n ull droppl'(l hack again 
into a HeJll hlance of apat hy. But nt,\Oer- 
thell.'Hs the sURpense 
aq intokrnbll', 
mHl (,Ví'n the t-:tt':1l1if's1 tremhll'd 
 ith 
HUpprt'sHP(l f'
cih'meut. 
..\8 (10 
aton.. Saint nri
Ra(', nIul 
Sar
ent came t
ward t}H'JIl t1w poltlipl"S 
move(] nf'nrt'r to their hon-('s, rí'ncl
' to 
mount, and a ('ouple of otlicers ro(le for- 
war(l to meet them. 
"\r ell, at last?" tlwy cri(.(l out. 
U Xo, there is nothing!" 
ßtory 811- 
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Awered curtlJ. "Here, put those dead 
men underground with each a sword- 
handle for a cross. Take off their armor. 
These gentlemen will charge with the 
Eighth and need accoutrements. Get 
those peasants to work, and send Cap- 
tain l\loirac to llie at once. Captain," 
be continued, as that officer rode up, 
"I present you ::\lr. Sargent, an Arum'i- 
can, and the Comte de Saint Brissac. 
TheJ will ride next to the flag-bearer. 
The general requests that they be prop- 
edy arIlled." 
"Saint Brissac here!" the captain 
exclaimed, holding out his lland. "I 
thought you were in America. It is de- 
lightful to see you again. . gam- 
bling as usual; . it is 'rouge et 
7WÙ' this deal, preceded by a little p-ic- 
que!, " 
"Parbleu! " answered 1\laurice, in the 
same light - hearted tone; " we lead 
hearts ! " 
"Good! against the clubs of PI'ussia 
and the diamonds of Bavaria." 
"But black will take the stake," broke 
in de Satory. "::\lark IllY words, gentle- 
men, spades will coyer hearts and dia- 
monds and clubs alike; spades will be 
trumps this evening," he repeated, l.id- 
ing away. 
"Our friend is lugubrious," cried 
Saint Brissac, laughing, as he watched 
the other moving off. 
" And no wonder," remarked a young 
lieutenant who had joined the party; 
"we have not had a decent bottle of 
wine for ten days." 
Accoutred in dead n1en's armor the 
friends waited in the saddle on either 
side of the stalwart flag-bearer. The 
lines were not very straight, and when- 
ever a shell dropped among thmll they 
swung to and fro, or fronted about to 
make room for the disn1al processions 
of dead or wounded that passed between 
them to the rear. The horses fretted 
and champed their bits; the men played 
with their swords anù cursed at theil' 
enforced inactivity. AU around, the 
deafening din of the battle swayed back 
and forth, now fainter, now louder, as 
the breeze blew this way or that; and 

'et no news, no orders,. reached them. 
Then suddenly the firing seemed to grow 
more brisk on the right. 
Saint Brissac leaned forward and lis- 


tencd. "It will 1)e our turn soon," he 
said, and, leaning' over, he held out a 
blank sealed package to Sargent. H If I 
don't come back, Joe," he asked, "will 
you deliver this in person?" 
Sargent nodded, anù put the enyelope 
away. In the nervous, excited throng 
he was the coolest man present. His 
training in the desel't, where, of all 
places, patience is a virtue, now stood 
him in good stead. 'Yhile other men 
jumped on anel off their horses, he sat 
so perfectly still and apparently un- 
moved that the yete1'an flag-bearer said 
to him : 
"You have seen much service, mon- 
sieur ? " 
" It is my first battle," Joe answered, 
quietly. 
H 'Yell, young Iuan," the other re- 
plied, "my compliments to JOu! You 
will go far. It seems hardly right to en- 
trust the flag to a fOI'eigner, but, if I 
fall JOu take it. There isn't a man of 
your size in the regiment." 
Suddenly, shrill and clear, the bugle 
sounded the Garde à l."OW:, and a tremor 
shook the two regiInents. The sweal'ing 
and grull1 bling ceased, and a dead si- 
lence seemed to fall on the ranks. The 
men swung themsehes into the saddle, 
reined their horses into line, and waited. 
A few officers galloped along the front, 
an order passed down the line, and the 
mounted iron-breasted mass moved for- 
ward out of the shadow into the sun. 
As of their own accord the squadrons 
deplo
'ed and again waited. A staff of- 
ficer rode down the front and waved his 
kfpi. 
" Boys! " he cried, "the country 
needs 'you. You are going to charge. 
Ahead of you are ten thousand bayonets, 
glory, and death. Behind you, our shat- 
tered right wing. You must save them, 
cost wbat it may. Good-Ly, bOJs! 
Go it as your fathers diù at 'Yaterloo ! " 
A voièe answered from the ranks, 
"All right, general! "T e haven't for- 
gotten how the old fellows charged." 
The next moment the hoarse cry of 
VÙ;e la prance! l'ang from twelve hun- 
dred throats. 
And then again there was a pause. 
Several horsemen wheeled into place in 
their respective positions. A half-in- 
telligible order rippled through the 
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ranks. The bugle suunded. The lines 
o
('illatea. and instinctively the bquad- 
rons chuse their ground. The frunt 
mo\ ed ahe:Hl, and the long diagonal 
shrank into colullln. Then again they 
halted for a lllOInellt, and the first bul- 
lets, fired from too great a di
tall('e to 
do .lny harm, rallg against the steel 
cuiras;:;e
 with a dull, 
winging, :melan- 
c ho1\- sound. 
S
int Brissac reached oyer and shook 
Sargent's halHl- ancl they ,,-ere oft.. 
Tweh-e hundred swords tlashe<l from 
their scabbards awl cast a har sinister 
of shadow across the golden shield of 
the burnished cuirasses; and the long 
hor::,e - bils streamed out behiml the 
star of light that sat upon each nlan's 
hehnet. 
The ground was yery bad-sunken 
roads between high embankments; 
stone walls, orchards, and hop fields, 
crowded with sharp-shooters. But more 
h.rrihle than all were the eight batteries 
of Gunstett senùing their irresistible 
de
th ploughs through the gallant gal- 
loping mass of cannon-meat. From the 
right, froUl the left, fro III the front, 
sheets of leaden hail s,,'i, rlec1 and 
whisked, and whistled. and shrieke<l at 
them, sinking into the quivering flesb 
witb a dull, sOllclen sound, puncturing 
helmet and cuirass alike to deliver their 
(lirect death-message; or, coming aslant, 
hrushing over the keen blades, were shat- 
tere
l into angry, fluid frag'ments against 
the hright armor that gave forth a curi- 
om;ly lllufiiell ring. The ranks opened 
and closed again with that ghastly loz- 
enge-shaped motion that means death or 
suffering, a tOlllh or a wound, for each 
divergence. And, strange to say, not a 
hUlnan, not a liviugsound was heard. The 
rumble of the clattering hoofR, the som- 
bre drulllming" accompaniment of the 
musketry, the harsh c'hng-clangillg of 
the lead pouring in fierce gusts on the ad- 
vancing line of steel, the dpep hass rolling 
of the heavy gUllS. c1ro"-lled all auiUlatp 
souuds. Xo death-
ries were heard; the 
wounded fell dumb; no horsps neighecl ; 
no riders velle<l. Twehe hunclred start- 
eel; eleye'll-ten-eight-six-four 11un- 
arecl reaehec1 the village. Into it, into 
it, flags ahead! like a Inul1an torrpnt, the 
quarterR of the horses daueing' a fita("('ato 
death - dance cadence like the crested 


flow of a rushing stream, rising and fall- 
ing antI tlÜm,ppearing ; rising ana f:tllillg 
again, and falling, as a turrent. Sll100th- 
iug itself out into a hauk of rnpi<.ls. 
AIHI at the ewl of the long' ('}"( loked 
street, sucltleuly, a barricade awl a 
human whirlpool! 11\'oUl above, from 
e\-er
' roof awl window aml hal('ollY 
a11<l shutter the death-hail rattles down. 
Aud again a lull; a vision of dismouut- 
ed men tearing awny at the dam; and 
ouce more released the RÌl'emll rushes 
on with a buund into the great orl'hanl 
bevon(l 
in such a race there are no inC'idents, 
no personalities. A man is aR a drop of 
water, a human atom whirled aluug by 
a rushing current ancI emptied out be- 
yond, dizz\' and half - stullned. Four 
ÌUlndred h
d read led the village; sixty 
rode out of it. In his left hand Saiut 
Brissac grasped the flag, in llis right 
a broken sword. Beside him Sargent, 
,,1o
e helmet had been shot oft: was 
binding a handkerchief arollnd his fore- 
head. Six cuirassiers, pantiug awl 
mostly wounded, sat on their horses 
behind thenl; and that 'Wal:5 all. The 
main body bad divel'ged to the south 
and left these eight men HtrmHled on 
a little knoll, a stone's throw from the 
road. How they reached it, why they 
remained on it, not one of them under- 
stood. 
Sargent looke(l around and laughed 
hysterically. "I feel as though I had 
heen through the rapids at Xiagara," he 
sailt " How long <.10 you suppose that 
husiness laHted, )Jaurice! Rullo! where 
did 
-ou get that flag? " 
"rIll sure I coul<.1n't tell you, Joe. 
..\re you hurt?" 
" K ot to speak of. By J oye! Ilere is 
mv flask fu11ancl unbroken. Here's luck 
foi, 
'on! Let's have a nip all round; 
I guess we'ye earnell it. There, tlwt's 
gooa ; now, what's the next thing to do?" 
".J/a foi, mnn (o(fpilniHf'," {'ried out 
one of the men, "just look arol1lHl 
-Oll ! 
there's nothing left but to die! " 
"'Yell," Stn=g-ellt answerec1, goocl-lm- 
moredlv, "after what we have been 
throngh that don't seem quite al'i l'UHY 
as it looks. Come; jump oft' 
-our 
horses, hoys, and ullsling 
.our C:1rhÏIH's, 
Thpre are a couple of df'aLl fellcnn,; in 
that ditch "ho'11 fix us out with car- 
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tridgb.. 'Yh
', )Ianri('(', olt1 man, you 
looh. l'la.'"('ll ont; "hat'-; tlw ulatt!'r'! 
There'::) pll'llt
. of tigllt iUllS 
 ct. (']1('l"r 
np, boys! If we've got to 11i(', let U
 
.lit' like goolll1ll'u !" 

\.1111 11('1'(' thp (lifì"ercll('o of ('Imra('- 
tel' (If tIu. two ml'U Ahowcll itself. Iu 
th(. ntt:wk thp }'(.('klpss, (la-.;hiug youn
 
Fn nehl1lan led tho '\ay. fl.ar!('HH, 11JI- 
11au11t(.,1. always ill the front rauk. But 
no\\" that the
 hattle was Im;t, atHl the 
tight Im<<l h('('01110 n. pnrd
' llefl'nsiye 
one-a pushing away of 11('n.th fl:i it 
were-his grip was g'Ou(', an(l the soli(l, 
staying fflIalitit'H of tlw Xew Ellglallllf'r 
came ont ill strong coutrast. The l1Ien 
at once r(l(:og'llized hilli as their lcader, 
an: 1 whpt her h
' iutiuenc(' of thc hral1l ly, 
or of his eh('prÍn('Hs. th('v hncklolllwart- 
ily to the task heforc . th('lII. 
a.rg('nt 
ulH1erstooll this as well as the", alii 1 
adpll :w('or<<lingly. 0. 
" Toar thc silk off that statf, )[auric(.. 
anll put it insille J'our jacket. ,r e must 
not 10Hf' th(. tiag. Kow, l)oys, look to 

'our arms again; it is time for tllOse 
pork-eaters to be at us-alill here they 
('ome sure pnough! Lie low. h un;; , aud 
aim quietl
., ca('h mark his mall! ;, 
.. \ lllompn t la 1<:1' a yo11c,' ('raHhed oycr 
theul, " 
,. On to your horses aUlI ('hargc!" 
Sargl'nt yclll'll-allll it sepJU('11 tlmt his 
""orllH hall hareh- (licll awaY lwfore tlwv 
were hack agaill-=-three JUl';l, Saiut llri;- 
Hac, filIlI SargPIlt. ":\[
' (}nll, :\Tauri('e," 
t he latter Raid, "I haycn't a cartridge 
left. " 
"X or I.f) the other answcrell, dog- 
gf'lll.,-. Thc Ull'U share(l with tIlPlll awl 
the,' waite<1. Thp,- wpre too wf'ak to 
chn'rge agnin. but" stooll gnllantly at 
h:1". Thn'o times tlw littIl' hawl re- 
pu'bocl thl.ir ass
ilaIltA until all tlU'il a1U- 
munition "a
 exlmusted ; and a
ain thc
- 
waite(l. The hlack uniforms Wl're nIl 
arouwl t1wm. 
Then 
OIllP hus..-ars came forward and 
Hargent rOllc out alonc, a LlocHly haJHl- 
kpl"l.hief armllhl his fnrl'llCad, :tIllI his 
long, Htraight hl:tllc lJf'forf' him. The 
G 'rman otliccr adY:Ulced and grum
- 11('- 
mnwlc,l tlH.ir sllrl'('wlf'l'. 
., COl1lP awl takc u!:\!" was the 'luiet 
nuswer: anll ,Toc urg-tc.tl his Itor:-.(' on- 
ward. The sohlier laught'll :1u,l ('ol.kp(l 
hi
 pistol. .. \notl1('r stp}>. illY f..i('wl. 
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ana ,ou are C'arrion." But S.lrglut 
fitill .UIO\(.<1 to" nrù him. :-'al Ire ßl)C 1 
pistol tiaslll',1 at tIll' ;;11II1f 111 OJ 11 ( ut; awl 
.J of' lIiHl.ugag.d hil11
l:]f froul ]Ii... fall. u 
horRf', tIle hussar llrOppl'11 out of hi
 
sa.ll,ll(. 011 to tlH' grass, RllIl th little 
Laud ('hl'('rt"l. itS (.'"('J1 df'!-.l)f.rate J11l'1l 
will (In "hen tIH y 'N
 n hra, e el(.( II 
nohh- cJnJ1('. E\t'llo.tIH' (;('rlllaus \'-o( ('uu'll 
asha;l1cel to nttul'k u,raiJ1. \ft(-r n f(." 
UlOluents of (h'lih('ration fl.uotIwr otti("('r 
rlHlf' fnrwar,l, with n. hanc1kf'r('hif'f on 
the CJ1d of his liw()}',l, awl Sarg(.'ut 111f'Ì 
him half-" aYe 
" ". ill \"01; surreD' }('r 't" he aAk(.,1. rour- 
h.onsh'. '" You lm\"(> eloue all tll1lt 1>1':1\(' 
men 
an 110. You kllow the. In'\b of 
wnr-we shall LnH' to (:l,)sl' in on YOU, 
awl if YOU elo uot SUlTf'lII]('r. . 
wdl, J-
n kuow wlmt 1111lsi hapJ>l'll as 
well as I do. Think on it n 
1ll01lll'ut, HiI'. You haye no Rlllllluui- 
tion, 110 ('IJaIl('c of f>s('a}w. You un 
alone in thc Illillst of our arlllY. 
ur- 
rellller is the olll
- C'ourRe open 'to 
-ou," 
Sarg('llt 
ltllH'('ll nroullll, HllIl. to llÍ
 
amaZellH nt, hp bflW tIw fonr cuirnssiu"S 
Illounte,l. and ill line, (,1'e("t a..; Oil pn.- 
reule. Thre(' of tlH'1I1 helll tlJ('ir hrol.( 11 
swol'(ls, }>n'sl'lltillg' IlrIl1R. ..\,.,tt I' to 
the front, his shattere,l right anu lillJp 
by his siele. "ith hpfiel tItro" II h:u.k aut! 
('Ìlest e:\ P:UH lpll. tIle hugler wa,; 1)la
-il1
 
the grallll old h
'll1n : 


l\lourir pour Ia }):\trit>, 
f'\'st 1.. !-ort Ie plus ht':\u, 
L,. I'lu
 di
ne ll'l'U\"i,'. 


An(l as tIH' noh.s f'prallg" from the 
den tf'll iUHt1'1ll11ell t. pat hdiC'nlly hroktn 
and hu
k,-. tlu' 111('11 Htl'aighh'IH.,1 thf'lI1- 
Sf'h-cs in 'thl.ir s:uld]f'S, .. F('rf..(.th- in- 
sane! .. Sfll'gel1t sai,l to hillls('lf; Co h"nt it 
i:i devilish tine all the S.Ullf' ;" awl turn- 
iner to the Prns:-.ian ot1i("('l' lIP ad,lf'll. 
with a waye of the hnwl toward the lit- 
tle gronp he COJIlIUfilH le.1 : 
.. You 
f'(" sir. :,UlT('wlt'r i... out of the 
fl'U'stion. I lIlust go ha..k to tlll'lll:' 
The oftÌ<'(
r raise(l hi
 rap in tOkf'Il of 
admiration, aue 1 
nrg('nt walJ"c, I 
I()wl
' 
h:lI'k to hi", nll'n. 
For a 1Il01lll'lIt the enemy 
t met! elll- 
hflrrn
" .,1. Hn,l thl'\- l)e(';1 \lIglo-
I\'\- 
ons t1H'Y "onl, I h:l\ .(
 gi yen t ho
(' ti \"'e 
h('ro('s 'ß ronsill
 ..11("1'; hut h(.illg" 
nll'n'l
 Su'\ons th(' folly of tlw adioll 
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DRAWN BY L. MARCHETTI. 



 


ENGRAVED BY H. W. P
CKWELL. 
"You see, sir, surrender is out of the question."-I)age iOi. 
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A CHARGE FOR FRANCE. 


outweighed its grandeur. Before the 
generou
 otJicer could prevent it, 0. last 
volle
 was poured into the little clump 
of Luman wreckag"e that had drifted 
and hung on that fatal knoll. It seemed 
more like an execution than a figLt, auel 
for a few seconds the assaihnts held 
bark waiting for the smoke to clear. 
By Home mirade 
argent Lad not 
been touched. Looming up through 
the mist of smoke they saw his giant 
figure rise from the grass, on to which 
he had flung himself, saw him snap his 
sword across his knee and hurl the 
{rngmen tH at them, watched him bend 
oyer the body of his (lying friend and 
raise it with tender care in his mighty 
arIll
, as 0. mother might bear her child, 
and slo\\"h. walk down toward them 
wi th his b{irdell, their bloody work. 
On either side the ranks parted in 
solemn silence as he passed bet ween 
them, and so great was the prestige 
that en mantled the solitary survivor, 
that instinctively the officers saluted as 
he walked down the line to the road. 
There, unconscious of his surroundings, 
he turned toward the village. A large 
hody of staff officers had gathered on a 
little eminencp near by, whence they 
had watched the last pbases of the fight, 
and as the big cuirassier passed, bear- 
ing in his arms the body of his comrade 
the commanding" general rode for\\ anI. 
"-ïthout realizing to whom he "as 
speaking, Sargent looked up and asked, 
in his simple, quiet way: "Can you tell 
me, sir, where I shall find some water? 
I am afraid my friend is dying." 
There wao.; something so gentle, so ab- 
solutely obliyious of self, in the stalwart 
young "fellow's manner that the veteran's 
cJ es suddenly filled with tears. 
"You poor boy," hp said, kindly, 
" he is not dying-he is dea.d." 
" Dead? " 
At that moment a hurh. Ritbneister 
rushed from the ranks and hit Sargent 
on the shoulder. "You - French dog 
of a prisoner," he said," It.ow dare )"OU 
speak to 0. gcneral. Come oft" here with 
your carrion." 
" Krcllz Granatcn DOnne1" Kril !" t110 
01(1 general fairly ,yelled, as }If' AlI10te the 
brute across the"h'lck with the flat of IIi') 
sword. "Get back to the rankd, you 
hound!" 
VOL. X.-';-i 
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Sargent had not eycn noticed th in. 
cir1ent. "Are YOU Rure, Hir, that Le is 
dead? " Iw nskp
l, in a hopeless, crnc11J 
quiet ,"oice. 
The other merely noùr1ed. and Riùe 
by Biùe theY'H'nt dò"n tLe road a little 
way, without apparent ohjpct, v. hile the 
men made 
 aJ for them to right awl 
Ipft. Prescntly they pas
ed ß 
roup of 
sappers, and the Hight of t}u'ir piel'i 
and shovels seemed to rouse Sargent 
from his apathy. He stoppcel and 
looked up again. 
")lay I bury him, sir?" he asked, in 
the same dull ,"oice. 
The gencrnl gave some orders, and 
a few men fell to dig1-,ring a hole under 
a g-narled old apple-trec. "llen they 
were done, Sargent bent forwarù anù 
laiù his friplHI down; and they covpre.l 
him in silence. After it wa
 oyer he 
planted the broken sword abm e his 
head and kneeled hy the rough little 
mound. Ho was Taguely cont-;cious of 
the necessity of a pra
"er, but for all his 
eflort
 he could think of none but the 
little jingle we haye nll babhlcd as chil- 
dren at our mothers' bedside. So, fold- 
ing" his hands, he repeated, slowly, the 
old familiar ,.crscs : 


Kow I lay me clowll to Rleep. 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
Then his Toice hroke, and he stopped. 
The white-haired old general remoyed 
his cap and muttered between his teeth, 
as the other officers present unco\ erc(l 
at hi
 example, ,,_\ btrong- hanel, antI fi 
te
der heart. If mv Fritz had li"'cd I 
wish 110 hall grow
 to he like :.vou!" 
Then there was a long, awkward silence. 
Sargent rose and looked around. For 
the first time sinee the 111...t \"011< Y 
 a'i 
fired he rpalized w}wre he "nc;, mid rf'(,- 
ognized the rank of the officer beside 
him. B
. way of apolo
" for the lilH'r- 
ties he felt he mw;t hu'\"e t.l.kell, he bO\H'tl 
loW', then drew himself up. 
"Gpneral," he :4.1ie1. quietly, "where 
shall 1 joill lll.)" ft:llow-prisoller:i? " 


IV. 



\ FEW montbc; later Sarg-ent arriyed 
in Kew Yorh.. The long', dr('nlJ J>triod 
of CUIJti\ it
" "as o\"('r, and onco more he 
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was a free man; for although he might 
have availed himself of his commission 
as staff officer, and been liberated on 
parole, he preferred to take his full 
punishment along5ide of the men with 
WhOlli, as a private, he had ridden, ver- 
ily, into the jaws of death. At the fron- 
tier he opened the sealed package en- 
trusted to him by Saint Brissac just 
before the charge, and his heart stood 
still as he read the address of the en- 
closed letter: "To 
liss Edith Thomas." 
She was the girl he loved, the girl who 
had rejected him. It was all clear to 
him tben ; she had loved Saint Brissac- 
possibly they were engaged-and of all 
lien in the world he had been chosen for 
the solemn duty of breaking the news of 
his friend's death to her. For, of course, 
the official despatches had never men- 
tioned the names of the two volunteers. 
"Poor girl," he said to himself, and 
laughed. " She wrecked my happiness, 
and now I am obliged to do the same to 
her. It is indeed a bitter world." 
The steamer arriv,sd in the morning, 
and he called in the afternoon. As he 
walked up Fifth Avenue none of his for- 
mer friends recognized him, for indeed 
he had grown very brown and gaunt 
during the long months of privation 
when he worked as a day-laborer in the 
Gennan prison. Then the broad scar 
across his forehead had cbanged the 
frank, boyish expression of his face, so 
that, although many stal'ed at him in an 
undecided sort of way, as he made no 
sign of recognition no one spoke to 
him. . 
ßIiss Thomas was alone, for he had 
come early, and in the somewhat gloomy, 
conventional room, fUl'nished according 
to the most expensive New York taste, 
Sargent felt ill at ease. It was as though 
the prison walls be had barely left again 
enclosed him. Thev shook hands rather 
stiffly, and Joe retr
atec1 to the mantel- 
piece; from there he could retreat no 
further and must advance. 
"And where have you been, pray, 
during the last year, ::\11'. Sargent?" she 
asked, with an assumption of light-he art- 
edness. 
" On a serious errand, 1\liss Thomas," 
he answered, much embarrassed. "I 
was in France with 1\1. de Saint Brissac 
during the campaign; and-and after- 


ward, alone, in Germany, n 
prisoner. And please take 
this; . he gave it to me just be- 
fore the charge where where 
we were all killed . I mean-" 
Then he handed the letter to her, strode 
to the window, and mopped his fore- 
head with his handkerchief. 
A few minutes passed in silence be- 
fore she called t.o him. 
Apparently she bad not moved; be 
glanced up furtively at bel' face and 
saw that she had been weeping. 
"Tell me about it," she said, gently, 
holding the letter in her clasped hands. 
And the poor bo,}" did. He told how 
Saint Brissac hac1left at once for France 
on receipt of the bad news; of his 
energy in Paris; of his suffering at the 
disaster which he felt must overwhelm 
his country; of his valiant charge, al- 
ways in the front rank; of his gay and 
gallant behavior throughout; of his 
brave death; of his gloriously sinlple 
funeral before the enemy's host. He 
glorified his friend, and in doing so be- 
fore the woman be believed that friend 
had loved, he grew enthusiastic and elo- 
quent. 'Vhile he talked he did not 
dare look up at her, but he heard her 
sobbing softly and his heart yearned 
with sympathy for her and bled with 
grief for his brilliant friend-for he re- 
membered now-ah so distinctly! that 
last glimpse of hin1, erect and undaunt- 
ed in the face of death. 
But when he had finished a horrible 
feeling of nothingness came o,\rer him. 
His last duty was done, and life seemed 
to him like a deserted race-course. 
" Well," he said, rising after a pause, 
" I think I must go," and he looked up. 
The girl had also risen from her chair 
and was holding l\laurice's letter toward 
him. 
" Am I to read it ? " he asked. " Thank 
you. " 
It was short, but characteristic, and 
ran thus: 


" MADE
IOISELLE: I regret that our 
very slight and formal acquaintance 
compels me to apologize for the liberty 
of addressing you. N or would I dare, 
mademoiselle, to do so were it not for 
the knowledge that if this letter reaches 
your hand
 I shall no longer be of this 
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world. I intrust it to onp of the 
braycst, the Iluhlest, thr most UllHClfiHh, 
the most loving of IUCll-WY friewl Jo(' 
H:ugent. ..\.h, mu.ùeulOis('llc, cau I say 
mOl'C ? May your noble heart tcach JOU 
to l'('at1 bctwt'cn tl1(' liucH of your admir- 
ing and devoted scrVll1l t, 
"CHARLE8 MAURICE, 
Cornte de Saiut Dris:;ac." 


" "'In., hilt" hat .10 .
 it all 
ID('UU ? ,j t)urgeut exclaimed U'i he looled 
up frum thf' papPI' at the grnnful girl 
befure hiw. I thulwht lu. . 
" 
)OU . 
"A.h, .Joe," tibe intcrrupted, blush- 
ing hc" itchin
lJ, and tm1Ìling at him 
through her tcnrR. U Joe, can't you 
read Ldween the liues ? " 
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WINTER LILACS. 


B)1 A/111ie Fidds. 


A BU
CH of lilacs there by the door, 
These and no 1110re! 
Delicate, lily-white, like the new snow 
:Falling below ; 
A frielid saw the flowers alid brought thcm to me, 
As one who sholùd see 
A trifle, n. glove, just droppe<l and returned 
'Vhile 0. loving thought burned. 


Dark all day was that room of mine 
Till those flowers di vine 
Into my darkness brought tlwir own light, 
And back to the 
ig'ht 
Of my s})irit the fairest days of June 
_\.IHI the brooklet's tune; 
"-here the garùen-ùoor "aH left open \Viae, 
'Yhile by mJ t;iJe 
One sat, who, raising hi:-l eyes from the book 
"ïth the old fonc! look, 
Asked if I loved Dot in<lced that page 
.A.nù the words of the sage. 
Anù n;i we Rpoke the cool hlue bky, 
The robin nigh, 
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The drooping blossoms of locust-trees 
Humming with bees, 
The budding gan1en, the season's calm, 
Dropt their own balm. 


All these, my friend, were brought back to me, 
Like a tide of the sea, 
'Yhen out of winter and into n1Y room 
Came summer's bloom; 
The flowers reopened those shining gates 
'Yhere the soul waits 
l\Iany and Illany a day in vain, 
"nile in the rain 
'Ve stand, and, doubting the future, at last 
Forget the past! 


So J
ou will believe what a posy may do, 
'Yhen friends are true, 
For the sick at heart in the win try days, 
'Vhen nothing allays 
The restless hunger, the tears that start, 
The weary smart, 
But the old, old love and the summer hush, 
And the lilac bush. 
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A PAINTER OF BEAUTIFUL DREAl\
S. 


By Harold Frederic. 


THERE is an irresistible bent in hu- 
man nature toward the establishment 
of orthodoxies. Fifteen years ago a 
convention was held in Philadelphia to 
protest against sundry existing mani- 
festations of this tendency. Nominally 
the main purpose of this gathm'ing was 
to resist some threatened effort to in- 
sert a religious clause in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; in practice it 
was an assemblage of enthusiastic peo- 
ple from all parts of the Union, each of 
whom was filled with resentment at 
a particular phase of the general dis- 


position of hun1anity to mind someone 
else's business. They did not find many 
subjects upon which to agI'ee, but there 
came up one point upon which they 
lwld a common view. A man from 
Camden, N. J., without a shirt-col1ar, 
rose to address the convention. The 
presiding officer pl'omptly interfered, 
and the delegates declined to listen to 
the man. They hurned with zeal to es- 
tablish universal freedom of thought 
and action, but they drew the line at 
going about without shirt-collars. 
Academic Lodies are peculiarly !)rone 
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FROM A PAINTING BY ALBERT MOORE. 


to this creation of arbitral'Y standards. 
It matters little ,,-bethel' they are en- 
dowed or free - whethel' tbev dis- 
pense othel' people's money and 
 power 
or their own. "Heresy hunts" Pl'O- 
ceed in independent communions not 
less than ill estahlished chure'hes. 
There are, if "e leave the savage llledi- 
cine-n1an and fetish doctor out of the 
questioll
 only two or tlll'ee orthodox. 
ways of curing bodies, as against several 
hundred::; of curing souls, but the lines 
of cleavage are as sternly (1rawn in one 
as in the other. The Hoyal Academy 
in Lonùon holds as set op'inions abou"t 
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how pictures should be painted as does 
the Republican Academy in Paris about 
the permissihle in literature. This has 
always been going on since the first man 
scratched a rude geometric figure on 
the faee of a rock. Our hÜ.;tory is al- 
most ,,"holly a repord of the 'hattles 
which the' COllJIllOnplaee has fought 
with the UlJCOllvelltional in the sacred 
llalne of uniformity. 
ThoBe superb PhiliBtines of primitive 
art, the sculptors of Xineveh, reduced 
the thing to its elements ,,-hen they 
portraJeù all the kings of five centuries 
with precisely the same face, each with 
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bis ell1"I('.l h('anl ('oJltaiuill
 t he 
filJlf' 
11111111)('1" of rillgkts. In wha.t \\It'- the\' 
Rnppr('
:-.f'd tl1(' artist wllo hoth('l"(';l 
tJlf'JIl \\ith \i('\\s ahollt tlI(' ,arid\" in 
Rdlial ro
"al ('OlIBh'lIaIw('s is 110\\ im
t 
thulillg' out. They \\P1"(' n. }'C'oplp of 
simple ancl c1ir..(.t Hldho.ls, awl IUO!-t 
p1"oha1 II.'" tIley f(.. I 11Ì11l (l" lIfll",.d to tIle 
lions iu tlH' eag"PH of th(' I\.iJlg'. \\Y (I .10 
thing8 in a more l"OlUHlaholit mamwr. 


\ 


FROIIII A PHOTOGRAPH. 


Ùur plan ,\ ith this tron11ksoJlw p('rsoll 
is to k('(.p him out of the ...\('ac.leUl
. 
Yerv likph- s\H'cet",ling geuel'atiolls will 
chièßy re;uPIlJ Der U:-ì h('('au
c WI' di.l 
thus iH'e)> him out, awl \\ ill must" upon 
our Htupic.lity tllP while thc
' arf> not 
{!llgaged in hamstringing the genius of 
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t Ilf'ir 0\\ Jl age' ; hut ('1't 11<)(10xy ha'-' 110 
C'H'S in HI(' frout of it...; lu.ad. 
. The Ellgli!olh Boyal \('
ulf'1Jn' i
 tJ1f' 
pre's('ut 1101111' of t1)
. id('a that I; pidur' 
Ulust Ilf'('('s:-.arih tc.llu F.to}'\. Trll('('H of 
t11Ìs notiou un' 'nh:o to 1)(. {mlll(l BillOW' 
1-;0U1(' trilu.s of tJH' Sioll'\ JlIClian...; "h
J 
l':liut Jlotl1Ìl1g' lmt tot.'IIIS on tl:( iu- 
si.l('s of their lmtralo-s1.i1l!-o. awl it Rur- 
\ i,,('
, uuder u Lighly ('o)lIIJl('rein} form of 
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Albert Moor. 


l1(lapta.tiol1, in (.'('rtain pl:u'(\!01 in ::;o\1t11 
( h'rmany. Forll1Prly it t'lljO) t',} {Juite 8 
gt'1H'rnl 1101.1 upon the human hmin, 
hut the. da\\1l awl :--prt'uc1in
 of th 
thonght that pi('tun';o; might he' pietorinl 
;.!l1l. t hmIJy tlr(H e it from Ollt' ('('utrc of 
population after auother, until it found 
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refuge in the islawl fastnesses of Bur- 
lington House. Here it 
till <.1etie
 its 
enemies, and i!o'; supported cordially, and 
morp or le
s 
atisfactoril.r) by the hus- 
band of the ßriti
h matron. 
Thus t-,ecurely housed, this idea has 
expanded itself. Under its ruling" im- 
pulse a llu111ber of acres of painted cau- 
yas are annually proauced will exhibit- 
ed to the faithful. There is a story-or 
a title indicating a story-for eacl; cau- 
vas, big and little alike. A consi{lera- 
ble 1uajority of the tales thus told or 
sugge
tecl breathe the innocuous air of 
domesticity - or would do so if thev 
,yere alive-=-alld for the lUOst part ar'e 
set forth through the mediulll of a baby 
and a clog. This theme achuits of much 
more variety than might at first blush 
be imagined. The range of possible 
effects is really wonderful. Emotions 
of terror are Lsecured by painting the 
baby small and the dog Vel'," large, and 
with reel eyes; envy, covetoLU;uess, and 
even the finer feelings of wounded affec- 
tion may be portrayed by letting the 
baby hold a thick slice of bread and 
butter which the dog wants, but is 
either afraid, or too much of a gentle- 
man, to seize upon; as for humor, the 
subject fairly reeks with it. England 
still grins joyously over the pictured 
pupp:r clog which has been feel by the 
baby from the mustard-pot, and the ya- 
rietv of other combinations, with such 
simÌJle aclj llncts as scalding shaying- 
water, tails and tin cans, inadvertent 
butter on the baby's nose, etc., opens 
a limitless vista of innocent British fun. 
In the more exacting and complicated 
field of ad uIt action the stories to be 
told have a ",-i<.1er scope. There is, first 
of all, the old, old story - the very 
phrase is a title in itself not to be de- 
spised - of the young- woman and the 
young man. How endless are the pos- 
sible combinations here! Thev 111ay 
be looking at each other, ",-bich 
ulean
'3 
"Till Death do Us Part!" They can haye 
turned their Lacks on each other, with 
the leg-end" The 'Vaning Honeymoon." 
He may look hopeful and she unrelent- 
ing, or 
'i('p r:('}'
a) and at so nlany clifi"er- 
en t angles that one can hanlly think 
how many separate interpretations are 
not to be thus wroug-ht out. Then as 
to accessories and periods, the young 


couple can trayerse the whole gamut of 
academic IH'opert.ies ; now with a mar- 
ble slab behind them, alal toga
 aUll 
santlals; now with solid satin trains, 
plumecl hats, awl lutes and harpsi- 
{'honls ; now heside a pi'mo, or in ripa- 
rian costume with the lwu:::;e-huat:::; of 
Henley as a background, or in an or- 
chard under neatly painted leayes awl 
hanging fruit. 
ollletimes the artist 
yields to the temptation to depict thi
 
young woman without any clothes, awl 
then, after some lit('rary research, he 
calls her "Awlromeda," or "An Early 
Christian 
IarbT," or eyen " t;t. Elizabeth 
of Hung-al'Y. " L In such cases the young 
lllan has to be done oyer into a Gorgon
 
or a Ro:-al Bengal Tiger, or a cowlt:'d 
aud scowling Conrad of )Iarhurg. ru- 
less the nude young woman thus told a 
storv, the British matron would eI'Y out 
upo
 her for a shameless hussy; but as 
a labelled goddess or saint she is all 
right, and the husband of the matron 
afol'e:,.;aid lUay scrutinize thi!5 symbolical 
art ",-ith non
e to 111ake him afi'aid. He 
is not encouraged, however, to buy this 
variety of picture, and here n certain 
awkward hitch in the machinery might 
arise if it were not for the Chantre.r 
Bequest. 
There are historical stories to tell, 
too, world without eucl. The favorite 
fonn taken by these is that of a gallop- 
ing" horse and a man. ThÜ; one n
ar 
111
y typify Henry Y. at Agincourt, 
 and 
the next stand for 
lurat at Borodino. 
The substitution of a camel for a horse 
will give 
-ou Uordon. Variety is ob- 
tained by sometimes painting the man 
as haying' fallen ofr the horse 
 then it 
lllay be " The Death of the Blind l
illg of 
Bohemia," or, if a good many other fel- 
lows are showing historical lJictures 
that year, a few hounds in the distance 
ancl a pink jacket will makp it " Coming 
a Cropper." A swarthy-faced young 
Inan in an oak-tree, ",-ith a heautifull
. 
clad peas an t girl ulHlernf'ath, w
cd to 
alinuallJ convey much historical infor- 
mation to the BritiRh minù, Lut jUHt 
now our taste is formed upon lllOre ex- 
emplar,Y 11lOdels alllong Rovel'eigns. To 
a moLlerate extent stories needing satyrs 
and harpies for their complete elucida- 
tion are allowable; but these should he 
accompanied Ly succinct explanatory 
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notes in the catalogue's. At all hazara
 
yonr picture mu
t tell a 
tor'y, mHl spee- 
tators 111USt be enabled to comprehend 
readilv what your stan- i
. 
On 'the out
ide of tÌle AeftllelllY therf' 
is an Engli
h painter. now tift

 year::; 
olll, who laugh::; at all this. He does 
not belie,-e that pictures should tell 
stories at all. He doe., helieye that art 
11leans beauty, anJ he has devoted much 
more than half of his life to the exelll- 
plifiC'ation of thÜ; belief in a series of 
e
quisitel.y wrought and tenderly im- 
agined pictures, which charm for them- 
sehes alone. To the great outsÎ<le 
'world he i
 scarcely known by naUlf'. 
In academic circles they haye striyen for 
years to preteud a sill;ilar ignorance- 
with a pretence increasingly bunlenea 
by the cOl1sciousnes
 that his l)Íctures 
are always sola before they are finished. 
and that peryerse people are deelaring 
that his work will liye after all the a11- 
nu
l output of Burlington House is for- 
gotten. 
Albert :\Ioore was born in York, in 
1841, and could draw ùefore most ehil- 
chen learn their alphabet. As in so 
lllany other cases, the limning instinct 
was clearly a matter of here Jib-. His 
father, ,Ylllialll ::\Ioore, was a l;ortrait- 
painter of considerable Xorth Country 
repute, and of his two painter brothers, 
one is Henry 
\Ioore, A.R,...\.. He canle 
up to London at the age of fourteen, as 
a working draught:-;mall for ardÜteets, 
and supported himself in this way while 
he studied the beginnings of a broader 
art. He was a pupil at the Royal Acad- 
elnv for a short time. Of actual tute- 
lag
 he had little from that or any other 
source. Ko great painter was ever more 
nearly self-taught. 
I haye been privileged to secure for 
reproduction copies of some few of his 
pictures. They can scareely be spoken 
of as a selectioll, since they represent 
simply those of which he happened to 
have photographs at hand. Some of 
his most yaluable works have never 
been photographed at all. X one, I be- 
lieve, has been publishe(
. The can- 
vases are in the homes of wealthy and 
appreciative aInateurs in England:Seot- 
land, and America, each the geln par 
exrellp1wP of a colledion. To speak 
at length, or critically, of the pict- 


ures here reprOllnee<l, wonhl he a 'work 
of snpererogation. '1'11<'." are their o,,-n 
most eloquent conlllleutatorH. TIH're 
is excm;e, perhaps, for the solitary re- 
mark that they lo:-;e Blore hy the ab- 
sence of color L than do the black-all a- 
white copies of the work of mm;t livin u ' 
. ö 
p:tlllter
. In many cases the titles care- 
lessly giyell to them h,Y the arti
t relate 
to some dc1ieateh' memmred color-key, 
eX}H'essed most often by mealJ
 of tlu,
'- 
ers, a:-; in the case of ., :l\Iarguerites" and 
" RoseleaYe
,'" which. in the lllonochro- 
nlatic reproduction, hardly eXI)lains it- 
self. 
It is of more interest to get at ::\Ir. 
)Ioore's own theories concerning l1Îs 
art. He has more of importaul'e than I 
could hope to set down in a 1 )ook, nluch 
less within magazine linlÎts. He himself 
has long dallied with the teluptation to 
clothe theln in printer's ink, and has 
been restrained only b
' the perception 
that this i
 an age of specialists, and 
that if a man secures time awl chance 
now to do even one thiug well he ought 
to thank God and be content. Some 
few of these tho-lIghts of his, filtered 
through the doubtful Inediu111 of casual 
talks, 1 venture to present. 
He is frankly an ideali::;t. He holds 
that the ideal form of things is the as- 
certained best form of X ature, the tra- 
<1ition of which has heen handed down 
by little groups of devoted lllen Îronl 
the time when the artist came into elos- 
est touch ",-ith what was finest and most 
beautiful in form. Eyen in that golden 
age the Greek masters had traditional 
ideal
 which transcended the ",'onclerful 
nature the
- knew. The central group 
in the Parthenon frieze shows gods and 
goddesses dres
ecl differently from the 
procession of people who wear the cos- 
ttulle of the period. The (heams of 
Phidias were loftier and hetter than t.he 
ùe
t that even his inforn:;.ed eye could 
see in the chosen models of ..Atl;ens. 
Art has touched no otllC'r mark so 
high as that of Greece, even iu the best 
days of the Renaissmwe. 1\11'. )loore 
wiÌI explain this upon the ground that 
when nrt reappeared in Europe, after 
the crash and darkencd de:o:::olation of 
the barbaric cOlHluestR, it emf'rged as 
the slaye of C1mreh and king"eraft, and 
was set to the ta
k of ùel)icting stories 
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for unlettered generations. For ag('
 
its work was to paint bcriptural Hceue::) 
fOl' the churches and aùheys, awl por- 
traits and processions for the palaces. 
The Old 
IasterH earried their art- 
wonderful as it waH in its highf'st ex- 
pressions, and inspiring as it lllUst hf' 
for all timc-to its acnte of f'tl"l:-'ctiYe- 
ness. in the days preceding the diffusion 
of printed books, and when the p
ân tel' 
was still essentially a teller of stories. 
"Then nlen beg-an t'o reacl their storit's 
instead, paintÍng sank to Iovìer levels 
where,'er it waK not emancipated from 
the story-telling them'.'". 
The modern reyival has been yastly 
hampered and retarded - in Englan
l 
more than elsevdwre-by the perpetua- 
tion of the old pOlHllar theory that art 
luust of necessity deal with stories. 
Eyery artist relnembers drawing an 
ideal heacl in his school dt'tJs, and being 
asked b,T all the non-artistic boys" 'Yho 
is that 
leant for? " The comînonplace 
luind instinctively seeks to identify pict- 
ures with things fanlÌliar to it. The 
great painters, in the days when there 
was no printing-pre::.s rival, could af- 
for(l to bully or ignore this instinct, 
and forced the wondering awl untu- 
tored masses, for sheer need of a story 
of smne sort, to stare at their work 
and Inaryel over it, and so to, in some 
vague little measure, follow after them 
in their up,,'ard flight. But to-day the 
acadmnic painter may not venture up- 
on any flight at all. In pursuit of 
his hereditary misconception of his art 
as purely that of the narrator, he Inust 
tell a story which the commonplace 
mind will easily lay hold of and like. 
That means painting down, instead of 
up. It lueans the lowering of hoth 
artist and public. It means the Royal 
Acade1ny. 
There"' are, of course, a certain num- 
ber of painters in the Academy who are 
artists as well, with a high sense of 
beauty and an honest shame in the ne- 
cessity of the narrative pot - boiler, and 
their President is eyen a poet, who 
dares luuch in his effin'ts to escape the 
hurden of Philistinislll. But the wpight 
of the Academy aH a whole presses so 
heavily upon the other siùe that these 
enlightened few are powerless to' shape 
either its precepts or its example, and 


their diminishing group is under no cir- 
cunu;tances reeruited from without. 
The revolts in Eng-lan<1 against this 
ortho(loxy of 
tory - tdling nwtliocl'ity 
have been many, but their history con- 
tains the l'ecortÌ of few succeSf:;es, ;n<1 is 
not very comforting readiug. It is not 
u11u.h to be able to say that "'hisHer is 
the foreulOf:;t painter i
l England, if peo- 
ple will not bu,Y his pictures, and if the 
young lllf-ll who profess to follow hÌ1n 
think more of being unlike the .L\cadelllY 
than of being like theÌl' Inaster. The 
revolts haye been more fertile in aston- 
ishing extravagances than in substantial 
and hopeful work. 
roo often, where 
genius has been planted, ouly bald ec- 
cenhicity has come up. 
Albert l\lool'e has made no revolt, 
because he has never owned allegiance, 
and because he has luckily commanded 
frolll the outset a success 
ufficient for 
ÌlHlependence. 'Yhen he first began to 
look at things Britaiu was wrapped as 
with a mantle in ugliness. The sense 
of heauty in form had been dead for 
years. The horrors of Georgian archi- 
tecture had been succeEded by the de- 
spair of frantic imitations of the worst 
that other people could do, as witness 
the Egypt.iall Hall in Piccadill;y. 'Y OIll- 
en wore crinolines, and men cased 
theil' legs in peg-tops. People sat on 
black horHe-lmir furniture, and the Pa- 
yilion at Brighton waf:; f:;upposed to be 
a yision ûf artistic perfection. It was a 
great deal that young l\loore, in this bar- 
ren enyironlllent should have dreamed a 
dreaIll of ,,
hat beauty was. It is vastly 
more that, haying wakened to a mastery 
of his powers, he should lmye toiled un- 
weariedly, steadfastly, turning neither 
to the right nor the left, after the reali- 
zation of thif:; dream. 
Although one of the 1l10st facile and 
skilled of draughtf:;men, :\Ioore has only 
painted two portraits in his life, and 
has resisted with equal firmness every 
attempt to induce hÌ1n to draw for pub- 
lication. All the lahor of his life has 
been 
crupulousl'y deyoted to his paint- 
ings, and to the lHass of charcoal stud- 
ie
, pastel cartoollH, and painstaking 
drawings of minute details which led 
the way to these finished works. No 
painter was ever a severer self-critic. 
Oftentimes the drapery of a single fig- 
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nre - that strangely beautiful llrfl}wr:'T 
in which he peqwtuaiÆ'::3 tht' flowing 
lines of the Greek ideal, and which llf' 
obtains from robes of Chinef:;e silk, 
neyer touching' a fold with hi::; hauds. 
hut haying the model moye again and 
again till lIe catches the desired efleet 
-represents the toil of months. As 
has been said before, his pictures are 
sold on the ea
el, while they are still 
unfinished. The purchaser has time to 
saturate himself ,,-ith the joys of antid- 
pat ion before the painter will conf:;eut 
to release his work. He hangs oyer it 
in loying anxiety, perfecting this detail. 
altering another, bringing eyerythillg 
to the highest imaginable point of e0111- 
pletion. 
Albert 3100re enters upon the plan 
of a picture, almost, one uÜght say, in a 
spirit of consecration. It is always to 
be his best. He dreams over it, devises 
it through the laborious ordeal of many 
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FROM A PAINTING BY AL.BERT MOORE. 


cartoons. makes exhaustive sketches of 
all its eompollent parts. 
ro Hkilful use 
of sele{'ted models the figures in his 
pietures are ohviously indehted, for 
the:,- palpitate" ith that lif(' whieh lay- 
figure neyer yet gave. nut th
 faces 
are those of women :i\Ioore never saw- 
the 10" -bI-owell. hroacl-tplllpled, sweetly 
gf'lltle and tendedy graye faees that. the 
lHtllU::,lef:;f:; seulptor knew aUll loved and 
handed down to us through the 
\.phro- 
dite Îound at 3Iilo. 
The titles ,,-hieh, ill defel'ence to cata- 
loguing CU::;tolll, these pidures hear, 
are purely a{h-entitious. They need 
names no lllOre than do the indiyidual 
jewels ill the :neeklace of a qneen. They 
are thingf:; of I'estful beauty, and de- 
scribe themselves. They al'e as mute 
and impersOllal aR a SU"lll'ise oyer the 
hill-tops. You could l1eyer <.heam of 
f:;uch a thing' as af:;king them for a 
story. 
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Reading Aloud. 
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THE \VRECKER. 



t' Robel t LOllis Slet'fllSOIl (llId LIt.!I'd Osbourne. 


my O\\ll aunal.... I was clf.lifrhtf.dh C'on- 
scious. j)a
 aft(... cla.y, in tl
(' !o,ull-'
rild('d 
('a.hin, the whish',"-.{(.akr\; tlU'llHOlHf'- 
tel' 'itoo<1 at 
J. Da,,- nft.'r <<la" tJu' air 
LOYE to 1'('('al1 tll(' 
lacl hael th(' Rall1e iJlll('
('l'ilml)l( 'li\f linesH 
III 0 11 0 t 0 11 Y uf a Pa.
'ific IUle 1 Ii\\ f.('tl1C'ss, ...oft awl nÏtl1h](., amI 
Yoya
e, wl;en the trad('
 eool:l.<'; tJl(' ('he'k of health. Va\" aftN. 
arp not stilltC(1. awl tIl(. clay tlu-, 
Ull tlauu.cl; nig-ht afh'J" uig-ht 
ship, Ja.,' after day, gocs thf'1110011 },eil('OJIf'cl, or th(. star!>. paracl..cl 
frpe. The mountain their lustrons l'(.gimt.ut. I \\a
 U\\;Ll'{! 
Ii (' e n e r y of track - wiwl of a 
pirihml chang(., or, perhap
, rutJu'r 
clouds, 
\"atdlCd (n.uel in a mol('('uIar J"('('onstitution. ,r ,. hOJH'
 
my ease painted) UJHl('r Wf'n" swedeI' to lllP. I h:Hl ('011;(, hOHIP 
every ,'ieilisitucle of light to my own cliUlaÌt
, and look("I ha('k 

 hlotting stars, withering in the with pity on thos(' damp ancl \\illh'
' 
mooll'
 glury. harring the s('arld eve, ZOJH'S. mi

alle(l thp h'J1IIH'rat<>. 
l
'ing' across the dawn colln]>secl into the " T" 0 Years of this. aUfl ('OJufort'lhle 
ullfen.ture(l morning hUlk. or at noon (flIartprs to live in. kiud of shak(, the grit 
raising their sno" Y SlUllUlits h('Ì\n'f'1l out of n man," t 1)(' ('ilptaill r('nlarkf'cl; 
the blue roof of h{'
ve11 awl tllC hlue "('an't make out to hp happ
Y all.'"" ht.l'(, 
tioor of sea; the small. hus'". fi1Hl ddih- e1sC'. \. to"lùe of miu.. "21" IOht dO\\'11 
f'rat(' worIel of the Hl'hooll('r: "ith its UIl- this way, in fi conI ship t]lat took fir(' nt 
familiar secnes, the spearing- of dolphin H'n.. H( strm'k thc IH.a,{'h HOlll('\\ h('re 
from the bowsprit en(l. the holy war on in the Xm igators: anll he WI'ote to mc 
sharks, the cook making' hn.ael Oil the thnt w]U'n 11(' left the plae('. it \\oul.l h(. 
main lmteh; reefing' (lown hdor(' a vio- f(,flt first. Hp's wdl oft: too. mul hi... 
lent h(fllall, with the wcn hanging out fathpr o
ns 
Ol11{' f'oa..;tillg' ,'raft Duwn 
011 the foot-rolwS ; the S(11mll itsfllf. tll(> Ea
t; hut Rilly pr('f(,I'S thp hf'II('h. anel 
cat{'h at the heart, the opeuP(l Hlui('('s hot rolls off t lIP hn':ul-fruit tn.f'!OO:' 
of the 
k\'; awl the relief. tlIt' rClH'wf:'d ..\. yoiee tol.1 mf' ] was on tlu> HIUIW 
10YelÏ1u:::-,
 of life, "hen all is on'l'. the tra('k as nilh-. But 
hf'll \\H!3 thi...? 
Hun forth again, :nul onr out-follg"ht ('11- Our ontw!11'tl' tr:wk ill tht> Sora (',., illll 
emy only a hlot UpOll tll(' l('p\\ar(l s('a. la
' \\"pH to tlw llol'thwnrll ; lUHl p..rll!lp:i 
I lo'\"e to reeall. awl wuulll thêlt I eould it is hut thp i1ll1)}'l>

ion of (\ ff'w ppt dn
 s 
rf'proclu('e that life, thf' unforgetahlf'. the whi('h J hnn' ulleon:-'l'iou"l
 sprf a(l 
uIll'elllemh('}'ahle. The UlPUlon', \\ hi('h longpr, or p('rhaps tI)(I feeling 
n.w 
Rhows so wiHe a h:H'kwarcllH'
:i in n'g-ib- upon 1llP lnt(>r, ill tl1(' nm to Honolulu. 
terillg paiu, is Lesicl('s an imperfect }'p- One thing I am Hur..: it "Ih hf'forf' I 
('orcler of extewlf'(l plcasun>s; awl t1 1m(l e\"PI' :-'t'f'Jl an i...laJHl \\orth,' of tl1(l 
10ng-('()ntiuIH'(l wf'll-ht.ing' eseap('s (as it uame that I must .lat(' m,' l
nllh to 
were, by its ma
s) our pctt
- )H....thO(l
 of the :-;ollth S('as. Thl. hla;lk 

a Ù....elf 
COlll111eUlOration. Ou a part of onr lifc's grpw (((.sirnhlf' lHlch'r sneh ski.,s ; nn(l 
map therp lips n. roseate, unl1(,l'ipherahle \\ hpl"f"\"pr tlw tra,lf"-wiJUl hlo\\ s. I knoW' 
haze, awl that is all. no 1) .tter cQuutr)p thn.n a schooncr's 
Of one thing, if I Rm o.t nIl to trust clel'k. 
COP} r
ht. 1
91. b} Hoht'rt I.om.. =-,tt'\ t'll
lIll nn,1 Lh.} tI O
honrne. AU n
ht... n...enÑ. 
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"She lay head to the reef, where one huge blue wall of rollers was forever ranging up and crumbling down." 
-Page 732. 
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But for tllf' tugginf! mr,ipty as to t h(' 
jourue,Y's end, tilt.' jOllrIH'
 ìt
f'lf must 
thus have couute(l for the lJ(.st of holi- 
.]a)'s. 'Iy physical \\f.ll-h('iug \\ ns o\('r- 
proof; cJlect
 of Hea, ß.lH I Hky If'pt 1))0 
form"cr hllSY \\ ith 11l
 l'cn('il; 8.11<1 I hall 
no la('1\: of iuh'}}pdmù e,c]"ci:;o of a dif- 
ferent 01'(1('1" ill the stutly uf 111)" Í1H'OIl- 
sisteut fri('IllI, the ('nptaiu. I ('all him 
frieß( 1, here on the threshold ; hut that 
i:i to look \\(,}} ah('a(l. At first, I ,\:tS t..o 
much horrified h,Y what I ('ousi(lcn'(1 his 
bn.rharitics, too 11l11ch pU/71f'a hy his 
shiftiug" hU1I1ors, anel too frf'qnelltl,Y au- 
nOJf.'el hy his small yanitif'H, to regarc1 
him uther" i
e than as the crOHS of illY 
e'\.istflIH'C. It \\ Wi only by (legreeH, in 
hiH ran' hourH of p1f'as(tUtlle
H, \\ llPn he 
forg-ot (and Ill:).e Ie me forget) HIP wcak- 
nes
e8 to "hich he was so proTIP. that 
he WOIl mo to a kiwI of un('ous('utiu cr 
fOlHlness. T.Jafo;tlV, the fauItH wpre an 
em hraced in a n;ore generous \Íew: I 
saw them in their place, like dis('onls 
in a Ulusic'al progression; and a(.('('ph.d 
them awl founc} them pictllr('s<fu(" as 

e accept and admirf', in the hahitable 
facc of nature, the smoky l1<'a(} of the 
volcano or the perlli('iouH
 thi('ket of thf' 
swamp. 
He was corne of goot! l)Cople Down 
East, anel had tho hpgillllings of 11. thor- 
ough educ'n.tion. Hi!-{ Ì('lIlper ]md hC('11 
ungovenlablc from the tin
t ; 8ml it is 
likely the <lefeet "aH illhf'ritcd. and the 
hl,t1l
o of the rupture not entin.ly his. 
Ho ran a\\ ay at len.
t to sea; tmftcrea 
horrible maitreatuH'ut. which 8cNlle<.l 
to han> rather Larclf'n<,d than enlight- 
(Inee} him; ran awa,\" again to Rhorc 
in n. South American port; prov('cl his 
capacity and made mOIl(,Y. although 
still lL ('hilel; ff'll among thif" es :lIltl 
waH 1"oh1,e<1 ; 'worked back a })a....sage t.o 
the 
tates, and kno('ked one morning' at 
the aoor of an old 1:1(h- who
(' orchanl 
hp hael oftf.n rol)hpd. 
rhe intro(luC'tioll 
appears iw
ut1ieicnt; hut J\arcs kncw 
"hat he was doing. The Ri:,.dlt of hf'r 
oM n<'ig-hhorly df'prpe1a.tor Hhivf'ring at 
the door in tatters, the YN'Y ocldity of 
his appeal, touclH:'cl n. soft 
pot in. the 
spin
t<'r's h<,art. "I always h:Hl n. falley 
for the old la(h," J\areH said, "eH'1l 
when she used t
 stamped
 me out of 
the oreharll, and Rhake IH'r t.himble mIll 
her ola curls at mc out of the \\ illdow 
YOI. X.-Î'; 


7:!;) 


8S I was 
oing h} . I nlways thought 
f-lu \\tL
 8 kinel of 1'1 888.l1t old 
irL 
\rf'll, "h '11 Rhe ('aUle to tlw elOOI" tltat 
1Il0rniDh, I told hear bO, and that 1 \\88 
HtOlI(.-hrok
 ; IlIHI sh took Ill' ri rbt in 
n.ucl tctt'IH clout thL })il'." HIl(' (1othNÌ 
him, t,mght him, hael him to hfa aguin 
in hdtf'l" Rhu}><" \\(.]rOlllf"fl him to L<.r 
lu,tLl"th OIl his re.tuJ"Il froIU PH'I"\" enlise 
anfl \\ hen sh . died, 1 f eIll( athf'd .him 11f'; 
I>OSl-n s
ionH. .. She ,\ fiM ß gooù 01<1 girl," 
he. \\ oul<l E;n
". ., I tf II 
 CHI, :\Ir. Do(le1, 
it W:l'i a quecr thin
 to see rue nnel tlJ' 
olù laùJ talkill
 ß /Ju..., al' in th gnr(]( n, 
fiJ}fl the old mun H("emlin
 nt us O'f r the 
}>iC'k(.tH. 
he lh f'd ri(,Lt Dc.,t door to 
the olel man, awl I 
".lLC;
 that's ju"t 
what took mc t1wrf'. I" 1l1ltul him t) 
kllow that I "as hadl" l)cat. 'OU he,., nnd 
would ratlH'r go to th"C d ., il 'than to ].im. 
"hat Ilaad thc c.1i
 hnrcl(,l", he Lad 
quarr(.lh,a \\ ith the ohl huly ahout niP 
fillli th(' ordmr<.l: I gULf'S that IBa(k him 
rage. Ye
, I ,\as a hea-;t ,,1J( n I \\US 

oung. But I \\n'i ah'n
H }n'( tt., 
oocl 
to the old la<h"." 
ince tL( II ]1( had 
prosperetl, Dot 
uDe\'elltfully, in Li<; pro- 
fes
ioll ; the 0lel1a(h 'R 1l10U<'\" ]u1I1 fnlle n 
in Juring tho 'oyag
 of tllf' iif,'awl', mHI 
be was 110\\, a
 soon 8
 ilw slUoke of 
that eugn.g-el1J<'llt elc'an'cl fl\\ay, HC ('UI'(' 
of hiK 
hip. I "uppo
e he \\:i' ahout. 
thirty: a PO\\ erful, acti\(, mnn, \\ ith n 
blue e,-e, 0. thiek lu'ad of hair, uhout the 
color 
f oakum flwl gr()\\ in
 lem ()\( r 
tll<' hrow ; clPßlH;;hn.\ ed and 1('1111 ahout 
the jaw; n good sÏDgf'r; a gO'HI pf r- 
former on that 
pa-ill!-otruIIH lit, tll<' 11('- 
corclion; a (plÍ('k obs('l'\<.r, a do.., 
rea
oner; "ht'll II(" pleased. of 8 rf'nllJ 
elegan t ad d re...s; lUll 1 \\ h t n h ellO.,e, 
tl1(' 
r(':Lt('fo;t hrute upon tlw !o\( a". 
HiH usage of til(' hieD, his haLÌng', hiR 
hull
 ing, hi:i pt'llwttml fault-tÌ1l1lin
 for 
no canst'. his l'<,rp<"tual ancI l)rutal bßr- 
C:1:-.111 mi..,bt ha\ e rni
cd a lllutil1\ in 8 
Hln.,"e' g-nllp)". SUPI 
}!-. the f-tf"f'
 mnll's 
e\"o to h:L\ e \\ :1Ilc 1<'r('c1: ., Y oU-. -, 
litt Ie'. muttou-fac<>d. Dutehmo.n:' 
nr\.. 
woulel haw I' ", ou waut 8 hooting' to 
kpf'}J 
.Ol1 0;1 
 
Hlr ('OUn-..f! 1 kllo\\ a 
littlp l"ih-front hlu
h \\ hpn I
, out'. 
.J u
t you. glue 
 our ('
.(' to t hat ('Olllp.U.
. 
or III show ,on rounel tlH' '-f:->Stl at the 
hut-flnel of 'Ill
" hoot." Or t-uppo" ß 
haml to linCTPT aft, whithf'l' h
 112,,1 )>>f'I"- 
haps heen 
umlJloll<'el uot a llJinutt he- 
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fore. "l\Ir. Daniells, will you oblige me 
hy stepping clear of that main sheet?" 
the captain might begin, with truculent 
courtesy. "Thank :you. And perhap
 
you'll be so kind as to tell me what the 
hell you're doing on my quartm'-deck? 
I want no dirt of your sort here. Is 
thm'e nothing for you to do? "
here's 
the mate? Don't 
you set me to find 
work for you, or I'll find you some that 
will keep :you on your back a fortnight," 
Such allocutions, conceived with a per- 
fect knowledge of his audience, so that 
every insult carried home, were deliv- 
ered with a mien so menacing and an 
eye so fiercely cruel, that his unhappy 
subordinates shrank and quailed. Too 
often violence followed; too often I have 
heard and seen, and boiled at the cow- 
ardl
' aggression; and the victim, his 
hands bound bJ law, has risen again 
from deC'k and crawled forward stupe- 
fied-I know not what passion of re- 
venge in his 'wronged heart. 
It seems strange I should have grown 
to like this tyrant. It may eyen seem 
strange thåt t should have 
tood by and 
suffered his excesses to proceed, But I 
was not quite such a chicken as to inter- 
fere in public; for I would rather have 
a man or two mishandled than one-half 
of us butchered in a mutiny and the rest 
suffer on the gallows. And in private, 
I was unceasing in my protests. 
" Captain," I once said to him, appeal- 
ing to big patriotism, which was of a 
hardy quality, "this is no way to treat 
American seamen. You don't call it 
American to treat men like dogs?" 
" Americans?" he said grimly. " Do 
YOU call these Dutc1llnen and Scatter- 

ouches* Americans? I've been four- 
teen years to sea, all but one trip under 
American colors, and I've never laid eye 
on an American foremast hand. The
re 
u
ecl to be such things in the old days, 
when thirty-five dollars were the wages 
out of Boston ; and then you could see 
ship
 handled and run the wa J y they want 
to be. But that's all pa
t and gone; 
and nowadays the only thing that flies 
in an American ship is a belaying pin. 
You don't know; you haven't a guess. 
How would JOu like to go on deck for 


· In f'ca-1in!!o (Pl1cific) Ð11trhman includes all TL"utouf'l 
fltld fo
k from the basin of the Baltic; Scattcrmo/l.ch.. all 
Latins and Lcvantir.es. 


your middle watch, fourteen lllonthq on 
end, "itb an Jour dutJ to do and eyel'Y 
one's life depending on JOu, and expect 
to get a Kuif(' }'ipped into JOu as you 
COlne out of your state-room, or be sa.nd- 
bagged as you pass the boat, or get 
tripped into the hold, if the Latches are 
off in fine weather? That kind of shakes 
the starch out of the brotherly love 
and Xew Jerusalem business. You go 
through the mill, ana Jou'll have a bigger 
grudge against every old shellhack that 
dirties his plate in the three oceans, than 
the Bank of California co
ld settle up. 
No ; it has an ugly look to it, but the 
only way to run a ship is to make your- 
self a terror." 
"Come, Captain," said I, "there are de- 
grees in everything. You know Ameri- 
can ships have a bad name; 
you know 
perfectly well if it wasn't for the high 
wage and the good food, there's not a 
n1an would ship in one if he cOlùd help; 
and eyen as it is, some prefer a British 
ship, beastly food and all" 
"Oh, the lime - juicers? " said he. 
"There's plenty booting in lin1e-juicers, 
I guess; though I don't deny but what 
SOlne of them are soft." And with that 
he slniled like a man recalling something. 
"Look here, tlu
t hrings a yarn in my 
head," he resumed; "and for the sake 
of the joke, I'll gÏYe nIyself away. It 
was in 1874, I shipped lnate in the British 
ship ]'Iaria, from 'Frisco for l\lelbourne. 
She was the queerest c}'aft in some ways 
that ever I was aboa}'d of. The food 
was a caution; there was nothing fit to 
put your lips to-but the lime-juice, 
wlùch was fronI the end bin, 110 doubt: 
it used to make me sick to see the men's 
diuners, and sorry to see lny own. The 
old nIan was good enough, I guess; 
Green was his name; a miltl, fathedy old 
galoot. But the hands wm'e the loweRt 
gang I ever handled; and whenever I 
tried to knock a little spirit into them, 
the old man took their part! It was 
Gilbert and Sullivan on the high seas; 
but you bet I wouldn't let any man dic- 
tate to me. 'You give me your orders, 
Captain Green,' I said, 'and you'll find 
I'll carry them out; t.hat's all you've got 
to say. You'll find I do my dut.r,' I said; 
'how I do it is mv lookout; and there's 
no man born thàt'R going to give me 
lessons,' ,r ell, there was l)lenty dirt on 
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honr(1 that Jlnrin fir
t and last. Of 
course, the old man put my Lark up, 
and, of cours(I, he put up the cre\\ '8 ; awl 
I haa to regular tight my "ay through 
every watch. The nwn got to hate ruo, 
so's I would hear them grit thf'ir t('(>t}1 
when I came up. At last, one (hy, I saw 
a hig hulking he:u.;t of al>l1t('hman Loot- 
ing the Rhip's boy. I ma(le one Rhoot 
of it off the house and laid that Dutch 
man out. 'Gp he came, and I laid hiIll 
out ag'ain. 'Xuw,' I said, 'if there's a 
kick left in you, just mention it, and I'll 
stamp your rihs in like a pac1.ing-casc.' 
He thought better of it, and npver let 
on; lay there as mill! as a deacon at 11. 
funeral; and they took him below to re- 
flect on his natiye Dutchland. One night 
wpo got caught in rather a dirty thing 
about 25 south. I guess we wpre nIl 
asleep; for the first thing I knew there 
was the fore-royal gone. I ran forward, 
hawling blue hell; nnel just as I camp by 
the foremast, something struck me right 
through the forearm and stuck there. 
I put my other hand up, and hy George! 
it was the grain; the heasts h:1.(1 Rpeared 
me like a porpoise. ' Cap'n !' I cried. 
-' "lIa1's "rong?' says he.-' They\'e 
graiu('(l me,' sa
-s 1.-' Grained you?' 
RaJs he. ' ""ell, I've heen lookiug for 
that.'-' ,And hv God,' I cried, 'I want 
to have some of these beasts lllurùerert 
for it ! '-' Kow, :\11'. Xarcs,' sani he, 'YOU 
better go below. If I had l;een on
 of 
the men, you'd have got more than this. 
And I want no l110re of 
'our language 
on deck. You've CORt me my fore-royal 
already.' R3,VS he; 'and if y
u carry 
n, 
you'll 
ha'te
the three sticks out o(her.' 
That 'WaR old man Green's idea of RUP- 
porting officerR. But you \\nit a hit; 
the cream's coming. '" e rua( Ie 1Iel- 
bourne right enough, awl the old man 
said: ':\Ir. Xnres, YOU awl me (lon't draw 
together. You're
a first-rate seaman, no 
mistake of that; but ,'ou're the most tlis- 
acrreeahlt. lllan 1 evc'í- 
ailf'd \\ itb ; ana 
l") 
Jour langnage awl Jour conduct to the 
crew I cannot stomach. I guess W'e'll 
separate.' I didn't care ahout the herth, 
YOU may be Rure ; hut I felt kind of mean; 
a.nd if 
he made one kind of stink, I 
thought I could make another. So I R'lic1 
I 'Wou]d go aRhore and sep how things 
stood; went. found I was all rig-bt, ana 
came aboard again on tho top rail- 
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'.\rf> 
'ou g(.tting 
 our trnpH top-rother, 
111'. 
ares '!' Ra\S the old ll1an.-' 
o ' 
t1n)'H I; 'I (lon'i' knoW' as ,'e 11 Bépurnt: 
Dlu(.h b('foro I"risro; at lea."t: I said, 
'it'ti 0. point for your ('on
idcration. I'm 
"('ry \\ illing to ba) good-hy to tl1. J/m'ia, 
lmt I c1ol1't kn()\\ \\ lwtlH'r vou'll carc to 
Rta.rt me out "ith thrt. Jn
lJths' "t\g'(,h.' 
He got hi<; monc
'-ho
 rig-l1t lL\\ay. "Iy 
HOll,' Hays he, 'I think it cheap at the 
monf'Y.' Hp ha(1 UIf' t1u rp." 
It was a singubr 11.1e for a man to h.n 
of himself; ahove all, in the mid
t of our 
discussion; hut it "US <l'litp in e1mnlct l' 
for 
areH. I nm 'r lIu
1c a good hit in 
our (lisl'utcR, I never ju<;tl
. resented an)' 
act or slwerh of his, but what I found it 
long' after carefully }Jost(',1 in his da)- 
book and reckoned (here waq the mnn's 
od(lity) to my credit. It If'M the sarno 
with his father, whom hPi luul )mff'(l ; ho 
"ould give a Rkctch of tho old fellow, 
frank anel credihle, and yet so bOllt'Mtl} 
touched that it waCi ('harming. I have 
ne\.er met 0. man so strang'('ly eOIll-lti- 
tuted: to possess a ren!;;on of the most 
equal jnstiC'e, to ha'te his nen"e<; at the 
same time qlu,eriug \\ith })( hy 
pite, 
and to act upon the nen ßnd not the 
reason. 
,..\, kin(1red wonder in Ill\' {'yes \\aR t1Je 
nature of his coumge. TilCre \\ a
 llC\ er 
ß hru,"er man: he "ent out to "e]cOloe 
danger; an emergf'llCY (<'1H11e it IlC\ er 
o 
sudden) stnmg him lik
 a tonic. .And 
yet, upon the other hand, I hnye :lno" n 
none so nervous, so oppn 
sell \\1tl1 pos- 
sibilitif'1:'3, looking upon the \\ orl(1 nt 
large, and the life of a sailor in particu- 
lar, with so con!-'tant and hng'gar<l a con- 
siael'ation of the ugly chances. ..ill hiq 
couragc \\UR in hlooel. not merely cold, 
hut ic
. If'ith reac:;oned appn.bension. 
He would lny our litth. crnft roil ulHlf'r, 
and" hang 
n" in a squall. until I gaH' 
myself up for lost, mul the Jllen "ero 
rushing to thf'ir f'tntionR of tlwir 0" 11 
accord. " There," ho '" ouM say, "I 
glle8S there'R not 8 man on hoard would 
ha",e }nmg' on nq long' a J di(l that time; 
the,} '11 have to gi' po up t hinkiug' me no 
schooner sailor. I gu. I can sh,n'c 
just as near cnp
i7jng' as any ot 11('1' captain 
of this 'V('
!if'1. (lnmk or soher:' \nd 
t hen he ".ouM fall to l'f'pining nnd wish- 
ing himself well out of the entel'))ri
(, 
and dilate Oll thpo IWl;1 of th
 
f'/1..", n.., 
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particlùar dangers of the schooner rig, 
which he nbhorred, the various ways in 
which we might go to the bottom, and 
the prodigious fleet of ships that have 
sailed out in the course of IÜstory, 
dwindled from the eyes of watchers, and 
returned no more. " 'Yell," he would 
wind lIP, "I guess it don't much matter. 
I can't see what anyone wants to live 
for, any way. If I could get into some 
one else's apple-tree, and be about t\velve 
years old, and just stick the way I was, 
eating stolen apples, I won't say. But 
there's no sense to this grown-up busi- 
ness-sailorising. politics, the piety mill, 
and all the rest of it. Good clean drown- 
ing is good enough for me." It is hard 
to imagine any more depressing talk for 
a poor landsman on a dirty night; it is 
hard to imagine anything less sailor-like 
(as sailors are supposed to be and gen- 
erallyare) than this persistent harping 
on the minor. 
But I was to see more of the man's 
gloomy constancy ere the cruise was at 
an end. 
On the morning of the seventeenth 
day I came on deck, to find the schooner 
under double reefs, and flying rather 
wild before a heavy run of sea. Snor- 
ing trades and humming sails had been 
our portion hitherto. "\Ve were already 
nearing the island. l\Iy restrained ex- 
citement had begun again to overmaster 
me; and for SOlne time my only book 
had been the patent log that trailed over 
the taffrail, and my chief interest the 
daily observation and our caterpillar 
progress across the chart. l\Iy first 
glance, which was at the compass, and 
m}? second, which was at the log, were 
all that I could wish. We lay our course; 
we had been <.1oing over eig
ht since nine 
the night before; and I drew a heavy 
breath of satisfaction. And then I know 
not what odd and wintry appearance of 
the sea and sky knocked suddenly at 
my heart. I observed the schooner to 
look more than usually small, the men 
silent and studious of the weather. 
Nares, in one of his rusty humors, af- 
forded me no shadow of a morning salu- 
tation. He, too, seemed to observe the 
behavior of the ship with an intent and 
anxious scrutiny. 'Vhat I liked still 
less, Johnson hfmself was at the wheel, 
which he span busily, often with a visi- 


ble effort; and as the Beas ranged up 
behind us, black and imminent, he kept 
casting behind him eyes of animal swift- 
ness, and drawing ill his neck between 
his shoulders, lilm a man ùodging a 
blow. From these signs, I gathered 
that all was not exactly for the best; 
and I would have given a good handful 
of dollars for a plain answer to the ques- 
tions which I dared not put. Had I 
dared, with the present danger signal 
in the captain's face, I should only have 
been reminded of my position as super- 
cargo-an office never touched upon in 
kindness-and advised, in a very indi- 
gestible manner, to go below. There 
was nothing for it, therefore, but to en- 
tertain my vague apprehensions as best 
I should be able, until it pleased the 
captain to enlighten me of his own ac- 
cord. This he did sooner than I had ex- 
pected; as soon, indeed, as the China- 
man had SUIllmoned us to breakfast, and 
we sat face to face across the narrow 
board. 
"See here, 1\11'. Dodd," he began, look- 
ing at me rather queerly, "here is a busi- 
ness point arisen. This sea's been run- 
ning up for the last two days, and now 
it's too high for comfort. The glass is 
falling, the wind is breezing up, and I 
won't say but what there's dirt in it. If 
I lay her to, we nlay have to ride out a 
gale of wind and drift God kno" s where 
-on these French Frigate Shoals, for 
instance. If I keep her as she goes, we'll 
make that island to-morrow afternoon, 
and have the lee of it to lie under, if 
we can't Inake out to run in. The point 
you have to figure on, is whether you'll 
take the big chances of that Captain 
Trent making the place before you, or 
take the risk of something happening. 
I'm to run this ship to your satisfaction," 
he added, with an ugly sneer. " 'Yell, 
here's a point for the supercargo." 
"Captain," I returned, 'with my heal,t 
in my mouth, "risk is better than cer- 
tain failure." 
"Life is all risk, 1\11'. Dodd," he re- 
marked. "But there's one thing; it's 
now or never; in half an hour, Archdea- 
con Gabriel couldn't lay her to, if he 
came down stairs on pu;'pose." 
" All right," said I. " Let's run." 
"Run goes," said he; and with that 
he fell to breakfast, and passed half an 
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hour in sto\\ing awaJ pip anc1 devoutly 
"ishing himself back in San Franciseo. 
" hen we came on d
('k again, he took 
the \\ h
cl from John,;on- it tlppenrH they 
coul<l trust nOlle among the huuds-null 
I stood close beside him, fccliùg safe in 
tbi
 proximity, (lIltl tasting a fearf'.ù joy 
from our surroundings und tJw COll- 
BciommesR of my decision. The bre
7(
 
haa nlr<'ac1y rispn, nnd as it tore ovcr 
our JU'atls, it uttpre<l at times a long 
hooting note that Rcnt mJ' heart into my 
boots. The sea pursued us without re- 
mission, leapiug' to the nS:-lau]t of the low 
rail. The quarter-deck was all a \\ ash, 
nnd we mnst close the companion doors. 
" And all this, if ,you please, for )lr. 
Pillkprton's <lollars !" the captain sud- 
denlv exclaimed. "There's many a fine 
fello
 gone under, 
Ir. Dodd, l
)e('ause 
of dri n
r
 like your friend. "'hat do 
they cure for a 
hip or two? Insured, 
I gue
s. \Yhat do they care for sailors' 
lives along-side of a few thonsancl dol- 
lars? \Yllat the.\" wnnt is speed he- 
tween port:;. and 8 damned fool of a 
captain that'll dri,e a hhip under as I'm 
doin
 this one. You can put in the 
morning, asJÜng why I do it." 
I sheered oft. to another part of thp 
vessel as fast as ci\ ility permitted. 
This WfiS 110t at all the talk thfit I <1(,- 
Hirf'd, nor was the train of reflection 
which it started anyway welcome. 
IIere I was, running sO
lC hazard of my 
life, fiud l>f'rilling tho li\ es of Bel, en 
othprs; e"{acUy for what end, I wus now 
at liberty to . ask myself. For a very 
large amount of a very deadly poifion, 
was the ohvious :1WiWer ; and I thought 
if all tales were true, and I were soon 
to he subjecteLl to cross-e"{aminatioll at 
the har of }:teruul J uf;tiC'o, it was 011(' 
which woula not iucreufie my popularity 
with the court. " \r ell, never mind, 
Jim," thought 1. "I'm doing it for 
you. " 
Bf'fore eJeven, a third reef wac; taken 
in the mainsail; and Johnson filled the 
ctthill with a Htorm-sail of Xo. 1 lluck 
and sat cross-legged on the strcaming 
floor, vigorously putting it to right8 
with a couple of the hauds. By dinner 
I had fied the deck, and Hat in the bench 
comer, giddy, dumb, and stupefied 
with terror. The frightened leaps of 
the poor ....Yurah C/'cina, 
ptll1kiug like 8 
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sta
 for lmre exÎt:lteu('e, bruised me he- 
t" cell tl.l tuhl<. u.nd the herths. Over- 
head, the \\ild hUllt<;man of the ..tOJ-1U 
pn.bsed continuou-,l:,- in ono Llare of 
luiu{.{l((l noi,ws ; H('l"l.tlIuing \\ iud, btIllil1- 
iug tillll)('r, lll'ihiug 1'01'("1) end, pound- 
ing block awl bun
tin
 s 'n coutrihut .41 ; 
and I ("olliel ha\"e thou
ht ther "as at 
timeH auotJwr, R. mon' pi('r("ing, a DlOre 
human note, that domiuo.téd nIl, likp the 
wailing of an an
el. I could have 
thought I kllf'\\ the IlIlg('I'H nlLlI1
, and 
that his wings were LInck. It bt.:cllle(1 
incredible thut auv creature of man's 
art coul(l lou:.{ <'Il
lul'c the harbarous 
mishandling of the "pas, hi(.ke(l n..'i tho 
schooner waR frOta mountain bide to 
mountain 
i(le, l)(.'aten und Llm\ n upon 
awl wrenched ill en'ry joiut Ilnd siIH'\v, 
like no child npon the rn('k. 'l'lu'rc \\u
 
not no plank of hpr that di<l not cry 
aloud fur lUere'y; uwl n
 she coutilltH'<! 
to hold together, I hpcal1le couH("iou'i 
of a g-ro" ing s
'npathy with her cn- 
cleavorR, a gro\\ing a(hllirntiou for her 
gallaut st:Luuehncsl..;, thut ILIl1UI..;(,l! nnt! at 
times obliterate(l mv terrors for lli\- 
self. Gotl bless evc;y man that 1m u
g 
a mallet on that tiny Ilnd strong hull ! 
It was not for wages ouly that he la- 
bored, but to sa\ e men's lives. 
All the 1"pst of the cla\", uncI aU the 
foUo\\ iug night, I Hat in 
the COrIlPr or 
lav w:1keful in mv hunk; and it was 
o
h- with the r('t
urn of morning that 
no J;ew phase of lll,Y alal'm
 01'0'"0 me 
once more on ùeck. .\ gluomier in- 
terml I never passed. J ohm..on and 
X ares "'teaclilv r<.lieH
<l each otll{'r at 
the wheel an<Î C3.me h('low. The nrst 
glance of each "US at the gÙlss, \\ hi('h 
he 1"ep('ntedly l.nul'l
l('<l awl fro\\ U{.a 
upon; for it wus fiugging lower n.ll tho 
time. Then. if Johnson \\ere the \is- 
itor, he \\ ouki pie1. a suu('1. out of the 
cuphoard, and stand, bnu.('(l ngn.iuHt the 
table, eating it. ß1ld pí'rhap:, ohlig-ing 
me with R. word or two of hi!i hce-haw 
eOnH'I'Slltion: how it \\lLo.; .. II !)On of 8 
gun of n. coM night 011 dc('k, 
Ir. nodd " 
(" ith a grin); hcn\' .. it wasn't 110 night 
for l>l1njn.II1111PI'!i, lw could tdl me;" 
hn.,"iuc" tro.nsactt.'d all whi("b, }1t
 "oulcl 
throw himsclf down in Lis hunk aud 
8leep his two hour
 \\ ith eomplluction_ 
But thp capbtin neiUl<'r ate nor hlept. 
"You tLt.re, :\11'. Dodd?" he "ouId say, 
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after the obligatory visit to the glass. 
" "
ell, my son, we're one hundred and 
four miles" (or whatever it was) "oft. 
the island, and scudding for all we're 
wOl,th. 'Ye'll make it to-morrow about 
four, or not, as the case may be. That's 
the news. And now, 1tlr. Dodd, I've 
stretched a point for JOU ; JOU can see 
I'm dead tired; so just JOu stretch 
away back to your bunk again." ,A.lld 
with this attempt at geniality, bis teeth 
would settle hard down on his cigar, 
and he would pass his spell below star- 
ing and blinking at the cabin lamp 
through a cloud of tobacco-smoke. He 
bas told me since that he was happy, 
which I should never have divined. 
" You see," he said, "the wind we had 
was never anything out of the way; 
but the sea was real1y nasty, the 
schooner wanted a lot of humoring, 
and it was clear fron1 the glass that we 
were close to some dirt. 'Ye nlight be 
running out of it or we might be Illn- 
ning right Cl'ack into it. \Vell, there's 
always something sublime about a big 
deal like that; and it kind of raises a 
man in his. own liking. 'Ve're a queer 
kind of beasts, :1\11'. Dodd." 
The morning broke with sinister 
brightness; the air alarmingly trans- 
parent, the sky pure, the rim of the 
horizon clear and strong against the 
heavens. The wind and the wild seas, 
now vastl
' swollen, indefatigably hUllt- 
ed us. I stood on deck, choking with 
fear; I seemed to lose all power upon 
my limbs; my knees were as paper 
when she plunged into the murderous 
valleys; my heart collapsed when some 
black mountain fell in avalanche beside 
her counter, anJ. the water, that was 
more than spray, swept l'OUlld my 
ankles like a torrent. I was conscious 
of but one strong desire, to bear myself 
decently in my terrors, and whatever 
should happen to my life, preserve my 
character: as the captain said, we are a 
queer kind of beasts. Breakfast time 
came, and I made shift to swallow some 
hot tea. Then I must stagger below 
to take the time, reading the chronom- 
eter with dizzy eyes, and marvelling 
the while what value there could be in 
observations taken in a ship launched 
(as ours then was) like a missile among" 
flying seas. The forenoon dragged 


on in a grinding monotony of peril; 
every spoke of the wheel a rash, but 
an obliged experiment-rash as a fOl'- 
lorn hope, neeJ.ful as the leap that lanJ.s 
a fireman fl'om a burning staircm;e. 
Noon was made; the ('aptain dined 
on his day's work, and I on watching 
him ; and our place was entel'ed on the 
chal't with a Ineticulous precision which 
seemed to me half pitiful and half ab- 
surd, since the next eye to behold that 
sheet of paper Inight be the eye of an 
exploring fish. One o'clock came, then 
two ; the captain gloomed and chafed, 
as he held to the coaming of the house, 
and if ever I saw dormant murder in 
man's eye, it was in his. God help the 
hand that should bave disobeyed him. 
Of a sudden, he turned toward the 
mate, who was doing his trick at the 
wheel. 
"Two points on the port bow," I 
heard him say. And be took the wheel 
himself. 
Johnson nodded, wiped his eyes with 
the back of his wet hand, watched a 
chance as the vessel lunged up hill, and 
got to the main rigging, whel'e he 
swarmed aloft. Up and up, I watched 
him go, hanging on at every ugly 
plunge, gaining with every lull of the 
schooner's movement, until, clambering 
into the cross-trees and clinging with 
one arm around the masts, I could see 
him take one cOluprehensive sweep of 
the southwesterly horizon. The next 
moment, he had slid down the backstay 
and stood on deck, with a gl'ill, a nod, 
and a gesture of the finger that said, 
" yes ;" the next again, and he was back 
sweating and squirming at the wheel, 
his tired face streanlÌng and smiling, 
and his hair and the l'ags and corners 
of his clothes lashing round him in the 
'wind. 
Nares went below, fetched up his 
binocular, and fell into a silent perusal 
of the sea-line; I also, with my unaided 
eyesight. Little by little, in that white 
waste of water, I began to make out a 
quarter where the whiteness appeared 
more condensed: the sky above was 
whitish likewise, and misty like a squall ; 
and little by little there thrilled upon 
my ears a note deeper and more terrible 
than the yellin,g of the gale-the long, 
thundering roll of breakers. Nares 
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wiped his night gla:ot:i on his sIl'eve ß!u} 
passed it to lue, 1I1Otioning, as he dit1 1;0, 
\Üth his hanù. An endles.;; "iIdcr1H,


 
of ranging ùillows ('ame anù went and 
danced ill the circle of thu glaHs ; now 
and then a palc corner of 8ky, or 
the strong linc of the hori70n rugged 
with the heads of wan's; awl tlll'Il of 
a HlHltl('ll-como fiud gonc ('re I (" )uld 
fix it, 
 ith a 8\'rallow's swiftlleHH-One 
glim}>!=;c of" hat we hud come HO far and 
Im.i,l so dear to sec: the masts and rig- 
ging of a Lrig pencilled 011 heaven, with 
an ensign streaming at the main, awl 
the ragw'.1 rihhons of a topsail thrashin
 
from the yar(l. ...\gaill awl again, "ith 
toilful bcarching, I recalled that ap- 
paritiono There was no sign of any 
lund ; tho wreck stood hctwecn Hea and 
Hky, a thing the most isolated I had 
ever ,"iewel! ; but as we drew nearer, I 
perceiveù her to ùe t1efcnded hy ß linf' 
of hreakers which drew off on either 
hand und marked. indeed, the nearest 
segment of the reef. HeavJ" spray hung 
over them like a smoke, F;Ollle Lundre,l 
feet into the air; and the soullIl of their 
consecuti\ e explosions rolled like a can- 
nonade. 
In half an hour we wero elose in; for 
perhaps as long again, we bkirted that 
formidable barrier toward its farther 
8ide; ana prC'Hently t}H' sea hegun in- 
sew;ibly to moderate aud the Hhip to go 
more sweet1
.. "r e had gained the lee 
of the ishmd as (for form's sake) I may 
call that ring of foam and haze atHI 
thunùer; and shaking' out n reef, wore 
ship and headeù for the paHHage. 


CHAPTEH XIII. 


THE I';LA..'''W A.."'D TilE WHLCR. 


ALL Lands were filled with joy. It wus 
betrayed in their alacrity ancl eas) fn.ces; 
Johnson foHllilin LT hroadly at the wheel, 
o . 

n.reH HtuùyinO' the sketch chart of the 
. ö 
island with an eye at pea(,l', mHI 
ho 
hanL1
 eIust('red for\\ anI. eagerly talkmg 
anù poiuting; so manif
bt was our C!o.- 
cape, so wonderful" as the uttraction of 
a single foot of earth after so mall,} aun::! 
hall 8et und risen on an empt,} sea. To 
add to the relief, beHides, h
" one of th08(& 
malicious coincidences \\ hich sugge
t 
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for fato t11t
 ilJJu
e of an undt:rLrcd fLnd 
griunillg f!chuolho
", \h.. had. no 800lJer 
\\orn 
hip than the \\iut! l)l.gull to It.hut . 
ror lUJhl."lf, ho\\c\er, I did hut t o 1.- 
e1mllge IUlxictit:8. I "US no 80011t.r out 
of 011(' f(Oar than I ídl upon fillot}Jlr; no 
ROOI1C'r 8 'cure tLut I should IIJ\"I:)(:}f walo 
the intelltled lul' en, than I hègnn to b 
cOllvinc(Oa t1mt J'nnL \\Uh thue I)dor 
IIJt'. I elirulJed into the riggiJJg, htoOl} 011 
the hoa.rù, anel cagerl,}' sCßnnul that rin
 
of ("oral 1"(.(.r UUt1 hur!o.t
n
 In'('ukfor, ßlld 
the hluú lagoon \\ hieh thcy el1do
u1. fh 
Ì\\ 0 Ü
lets "ithin b(.gan .to Rho" plainly 
- :\li,ltlle Bruoks 811<1 Lo\\cr Brooks Lil- 
anc..l, the Directory named tlu'IIl: Í\\ 0 
low. hm.;h-co
ered, rolling htri}JB of Bun(1, 
(',,"ch "itb glittcring heaeheh, {Ilch I'{ r- 
hap:-i a mile or a lUile awl a hulf ill 
length. running east and " oht, anù di- 
vided hJ a narrow channel. O\er thche, 
innum('rn.hle us IJJllgW)t
, tI1U'(
 Lo\ (.1"(.d, 
c1mtt<
red, t:)('rcß.lued anù clunged, n1Ïll- 
ions of tn inkling- sea-ùirds: "hit. and 
hla('k; th(. hlack hy far HI{" large!o.t. 
'ritb singular Hcilltillution
, this '"or1ex 
of winged life swa;ycJ to and fro in the 
strong sUl1Hhine, whirl{:tl cOl)tinunlly 
through itself, uwl \\ouldno\\ auel again 
Imrst a.
under and s('n.tter Clh "ide as the 
lap-oon; so that I wus irrlsi!o.tihl,}" re- 
millllctl of "hat I had n'wl of nehular 
COll yuhïiollSo .A thin cloud 0' en;prcaJ 
the area of the reef and t11 . ndjllC'lllt M'n 
-HI(' dust. Uh I couItl 110t hut f:mc\", of 
earlit'r e
plosions. \.rIll a little nÌuut, 
there was yet anûther focuq of eentrifu- 
gal atHl c
ntripd:l.l flight, "}J("n'. hard 
by the di':lfl."uing lill(' of hreaker:-t, her 
s

ils fall Lllt the tattered topMail) hnngl.>' 
furletI <.10\\ n, RllIl tlH' n.a rag that murk., 
Olel England on tJJ( s('u
 h('lltin
, union 
,10\\ 11, at tbc main-the l{!lÙl!1 .'.:cud, the 
fruit of so maD\" toilers. ß recolledioll in 
so mnll
" li\ es (;f I1H'Il, "ho tall bpn.rs 
hall h('cn mirrored in the reIllot . t cor- 
ners of the sen-In\' !o.tutionan at 1"..,t 
and fon'\er, in tho .tin..t. t;ta;..,t .of Ilß\nl 
dissolution. To" nrl.l h('r, the taut 
y( rah 
'r ina, TIllturc-wi:;c "rig
It <1 to "iu,1- 
"anI; come froll1 
o far to pick her 
houe:-;. \nd o look U'i I pleased, there 
was 110 other prcs('Il('e of mUll or of 
mnn.s handi\\()rk : no HOllolulu schoonlr 
lay there crow,lcd "ith annl"tl ri,"n.1R, no 
Hl;lOke ro e from the fire at" hieh I r.m- 
cicc..l Trent cooling ß lUl 
ll of s .L-hirdt-.. 
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It seemed, after all, we were in time, and 
I drew a mighty breath. 
I had not arrived at this reviving cer- 
tainty befol"e the breakers were ah"eady 
close aboard, the leadsman at his station, 
and the captain posted in the fore Cl"OSS- 
trees to con us through the coral lumps 
of tre lagoon. All circumstances were 
in our favor, the light behind, the sun 
low, the wind still fresh and steady, and 
the tide about the turn. A moment 
later we shot at racing speed betwixt 
two pier heads of broken water; the 
lead began to be cast, the captain to bawl 
down his anxious directions, the schoon- 
er to tack and dodge among the scat- 
tered dangers of the lagoon; and at one 
bell in the first dog watch, we had COlne 
to our anchor off the northeast end of 
l\liddle Brooks Island, in five fathoms 
of water. The sails were gasketted and 
covered, the boats emptied of the mis- 
cellaneous stores and odds and 'ends of 
sea-furniture, that acculnulate in the 
course of a vOJTage, the kedge sent 
ashore, and the decks tidied do,,-n: a 
good three-quarters of an hour's work, 
during which I raged about the deck 
like a man with a strong toothache. 
The transition from the wild sea to the 
compal'ative immobility of the lagoon 
had wrought strange distress among my 
nerves: I could not hold still whether 
in hand or foot; the slowness of the 
men, tired as dogs after our rough 
experience outside, irritated me like 
something personal; and the irrational 
screaming of the sea-birds saddened me 
like a dirge. It was a relief when, with 
N ares, and a couple of hands, I lnight 
drop into the boat and move off at last 
for the Flying Scud. 
"She looks kind of pitiful, don't she?" 
observed the captain, nodding toward 
the wreck, from which we were separated 
bv some half a mile. "Looks as if she 
didn't like her berth, and Captain Trent 
had useù her badly. Give her ginger, 
boys!" he added to the hands, "and 
you can all have shore liberty to-night 
to see the birds and paint the town red." 
'Ve all laughed at the pleasantry, and 
the hoat skimmed the faster over the 
rippling face of the lagoon. The Flying 
Scud would have seemed small enough 
beside the wharves of San Francisco, 
but she was some thrice the size of the 


llorah Creina, which had been so long 
our continent; and as we cl"aned up at 
her wall-sides, she impressed us with a 
mountain magnitude. She lay head to 
the reef, where the huge blue wall of 
the rollers was forever ranging up and 
crulIl bling down ; and to gain her star- 
board side, we must pass below the 
stern. The helm was hard aport, and 
we could read the legend: 


FLYING SCUD 


HULL 


On the other side, about the break of 
the poop, some half a fathom of rope 
ladder trailed over the rail, and by this 
we made our entrance. 
She was a roomy ship inside, with a 
raised poop standing some three feet 
higher than the deck, and a small for- 
ward house, for the men's bunks and 
the galley, just abaft the foremast. 
There was one boat on the house, and 
another and larger one, in beds on deck, 
on either hand of it. She had been 
painted white, with tropical economy, 
outside and in: and we found, later on, 
that the stanchions of the rail, hoops of 
the scuttle but, etc., were picked out 
with green. At that time, however, 
when we first stepped aboard, all was 
hidden under the droppings of innumer- 
able sea-birds. 
The birds themselves gyrated and 
screamed meanwhile among the rig- 
ging; and when we looked into the 
galley, the outrush drove us back. Sav- 
age-looking fowl they were, savagely 
beaked, and some of the black ones great 
as eagles. Half-buried in the slush, we 
were aware of a litter of kegs in the 
waist; and these on being somewhat 
cleaned, proved to be watel" beakers 
and quarter casks of mess beef with 
some colonial bl'and, doubtless collected 
there before the 'l'empest hove in sight, 
and while Trent and his men had no 
better expectation than to strike for 
Honolulu in the boats. Nothing else 
was notable on deck, save where the 
loose t.opsail had played some havoc 
with the rigging, and there hung, and 
swayed, and sang in the declining wind, 
a raffle of in torted cordage. 
'Yith a shyness that was almost awe, 
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X ares and I ÒeRC{\nÒeÒ the companion. 
The stair turned upon ib,e}f anò landed 
us just fonltard of a thwart-ship bulk- 
head that cut the poop in two. The 
fore prnt formed a kill! I of mis('('llane- 
ous store-room, with a douhle-bullkéd 
division for the cook (as Xares sup- 
pm;('d) and second mate. The afh'r 
}Jart contained, in the midst, tlw main 
cabin, running in a kiwI of bow into 
the curyature of the stern; on the port 
side, a pantry opening forward and 
a state - room for the mate; awl 011 
the btarboard, the captain's herth and 
water-closet. Into these we did but 
glancp: the lllaill cabin holding us. It 
was dark, for the sea-bircls had ohscureJ. 
the skylight with their. droppings; it 
smelt rank ana fusty; and it was heset 
with a loud swarm 
f flips that beat con- 
tinually in our faces. Supposing tllPm 
close attendants upon man and his 
broken meat, I marvelIea how they had 
found their way to :ThIidway repf; it 
was sure at least some vessel must La\e 
brought them, and that long ago, for 
they had multiplief1 exceellingly. Part 
of the floor was strewn with a confu- 
sion of clothes, books, nautical instru- 
ments, odc1s and ends of finery, and 
fmch trash as might he e
pectea from 
the turning out of several seaman's 
chests, upon a sudden emergency after 
a long cruise. It was strange in that 
dim cahin, quivering with the nf'ar 
thunder of the Lreakers and pierced 
with the screaming of the fowls, to turn 
oyer HO many things that other Jl1ell 
had con
ted, and prized, and worn on 
their warm bodies-frayed old un<ler- 
clothing, pyjamas of 
trange design, 
duck suits in ever
' stage of rustilH'SS, 
oil skins, pilot coat
, LotHes of Rcent, 
embroidered shirts, jackets of Pongee 
silk-clothes for the Hight watch at sea 
or the da\" ashore in thp hotel verandah; 
and mingled among theE-e, books, cigars, 
fancy pipes, quantities of tobacco, many 
keys, a r1H;ty pistol, and a sprinkling of 
cheap curimÜti.es-Bcllares bra
s, Chi- 
nese jars and IJictures, and bottles of 
odd shells in cotton, e"teh df'signf'd no 
douht for somebody at home-perhaps 
in Hull, of which Trent had been n. 
native and bis ship a citizen. 
Thence we turned our flUention to 
the table, which stood spread, us it for a 
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menl, with stout Ahip's crocker) awl th
 
remain'i of footl-a rot of marmalade, 
dregA of {'of'rt'Ü in tho mug's, a babin of 
gulls' eggA, hrea(l, f.,onw toa'it, und a tin 
of ('ollù(.n:,e<l milk. The taLle{'lotll, OriCT- 
illall
' of a red eolor, "as E:ltained a da;k 
Lro\\ n at tli(> ('nptaiu's {'1I<1, npparenth' 
\\ith ("once; at the otlH'l" clHl, it 1111.(1 1>{.(.;1 
fol(]("(l haek, and ß pen and ink-pot stood 
on the harf' ta1,le. Stools wen
 here and 
tllf're about the tahlp, irreg-ularlJ plac('d, 
as though the meal had hcpn tinished 
anc1 tlw J1lpn RlIloking ana chatting; and 
one of the stools lay OIl t}w floor, IJrok(.u. 
" See! they" erè writing up thf' log," 
said Xu res, pointing tú the ink-Lottie. 
"Caugllt napping, a
 usual. I wonder 
if there ever was a captain Jet, that IOHt 
a ship "ith his log-book up tu date.! 
He generally ha<; ahout a month to fill 
up on a clean hn.ak, like Charles Did\.f'IlH 
and his serial novels.- "'bat a regular, 
lime-juicer spread!" he aadell. con- 
tpmptuonsly. "::\Iarma1ad( -und toast 
for the old man! Xasty, t;lo\"enl,y pigs!" 
There was something in this criticism 
of the ahRellt that jarred upon m
' feel- 
ings. I had 110 love indeed for Captain 
Trent or any of his vanished gang; but 
the de::;ertion and decay of this once 
haLitahlp cahin RtrUl"1. . me hard: tho 
death of man's handiwork i
 melancholy 
like the death of man himself; and .1 
was impre!-'sed with all Ï11\'ohmtary and 
irrational <;ense of tragedy in my sur- 
roundings. 
" This Hicken<; me," I said. "Let's go 
on deck aUll hrf'athe." 
The captain nod<led. U It i.
 kind of 
lonely, isn t it?" he f'aid. " But I cant 
go up till I get the code signals. I wnut 
to run up 'Got Left' or RUIn etLing, just 
to brighten up this island home. Cap- 
tain Trent hasn't h{\ell }If>re YPÌ, but he'll 
drop in hefore long; IUHI iell cheer him 
up to see a signal on the brig." 
" Isn't there Rome official expre
!'ion 
we could use?" 1 af'kt'd. vastly taken by 
the fancy. " '
oltl for the .benefit òf 
the undei'writel's : for further particu1nm, 
appl.\" to .J. Pinkerton, 'Iolltaun. Bloc1., 
H. }1'.' " 
",rell." returnf'd Xn.res, "I won't snJ 
but what an old nn\")' qunrtf'rma
ter 
might telegraph all tlmt, if you gave him 
a day to do it in and a pound of toba('co 
for himself. But it's abo\c 1ll
 register. 
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I must try sometlling Rhort and sweet: 
KB, urgent signal, 'Heaye all aback;' 
or L::\I, urgent, 'The berth you're now 
in is not safe;' or what do you say to 
PQH ?-' Tell my owners the ship an- 
swers remarkably well.'" 
"It's premature," I re}Jlied; "but it 
seeru
 calculated to giye pain to Trent. 
PQH for me." 
The fiag8 were found in Trent's cabin, 
neatly stored behind a lettered grating; 
X:u'es chose wbat be required and (I fol- 
lowing) returned on deck, where the sun 
had. already dipped, and the dusk was 
commg. 
"Here! don't touch tbat, you fool!" 
shouted the captain to one of tbe hands, 
who was drinking from the scuttle butt. 
" That water's rotten! " 
"Beg pardon, sir," replied tbe man. 
"Tastes quite sweet." 
"Let me see," returned Nares, and he 
took the dipper and held it to his lips. 
"Yes, it's all right," he said. "l\Iust 
have rotted and come sweet again. 
Queer, isn't it, 1\11'. Dodd? Though I've 
known the same on a Cape-Horner." 
There was something in his intonation 
that made me look him in the face; he 
stood a little on tiptoe to look right and 
left about the ship, like a man filled with 
curiosity, and his whole expression and 
bearing testified to some suppressed ex- 
citement. 
"You don't believe what you're say- 
ing ! " I broke out. 
"Oh, I don't know but what I do ! " 
he replied, laJing a hand upon llle sooth- 
ingly. " The thing's very possible. 
Only, I'm bothered about something 
else. " 
And with that he called a hand, gave 
him the code flags, and stepped himself 
to the main signal halliards, which vib- 
rated under the weight of the ensign 
overhead. A minute later, the American 
colors, which we had brought in the bO!lt, 
replaced the English red, and PQH was 
fluttering at the fore. 
"
ow, then," said Nares, who had 
watched the breaking out of his signal 
with the old-maidish particularity of an 
American sailor, "out with those hanJ- 
spikes, and let's see what water there is 
in the lagoon." 
The bars were shoved borne ; the bar- 
barous cacophony of the clanking pump 


rose in the wai
t; and streams of ill- 
smelling water gushed on deck and made 
valleys in the slab guano. Kares leaned 
on the rail, watching the steady strtam 
of bilge as though be found some in- 
tereRt in it. 
""
hat is it that bothers you?" I 
asked. 
" 'V ell, I'll tell JOu one thing, shortly," 
he replied. "But here's another. Do 
you !:;ee those boat8 there, one on the 
house and two on the beds? 'V ell, 
where is the boat Trent lowered when 
be lost the bands?" 
"Got it aboard again, I suppose," 
said I. 
" 'V ell, if you'll tell me why?" re- 
turned the ca})tain. 
"Then it nlust have been another," I 
suggested. 
"She might have carried another on 
the llUtÌll hatch, I won't deny," admitted 
Nares; "but I can't see wbat she wanted 
with it, unless it was for tbe old man to 
go out and play the accordion in, on 
moonlight nights." 
"It can't much matter, anyway," I re- 
flected. 
" Oh, I don't suppose it does," said he, 
glancing over his shoulder at the spout- 
ing of the scuppers. 
" And how long are we to keep up this 
racket?" I asked. ""T e're simply pump- 
ing up the lagoon. Captain Trent him- 
self said she had settled down and was 
full forward." 
"Did he?" said Nares, with a signifi- 
cant dryness. And almost as he spoke 
the pumps sucked, and sucked again, 
and tbe men threw down their bars. 
" There, what do you make of that? " be 
asked. "Now, I'll tell, 
Ir. Dodd," be 
went on, lowering his voice, but not 
shifting from his easy attitude against 
the rail, "this ship is as sound as the 
l'{orah Creina. I had a guess of it be- 
fore we came aboard, and now I know." 
" It's not possible! " I cried. " 'Vhat 
do yoU make of Trent? " 
,; I don't make anything of Trent; I 
don't know whether be's a liar or only 
an old wife; I simply tell you what's thè 
fa.ct," said Nares. "And I'll tell you 
sornething more," he added: "I've taken 
the ground TIIJself in deep-water vessels; 
I know what I'm saying; and I say that., 
when she first struck and before she 
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hed.1eù down, 8m-en or eight hours' 
\\ ork would have got this lJOoh.el" oft: and 
there'H no mall that ('H'r \\put t\\O Jear
 
to St'a. lmt must Imve kno\\ 11 it." 
I could ouly utter an exclamation. 
Xare
 rais
'(l hi
 tin
pr "arningly. 
"Don't h.t tlit'ln gt:.t hold of it," tmi<l he. 
" Thiuk what JOu like, Lllt say nothing-." 
I glanl"e(llOOlllHI; the dusk was mclt- 
iw r into earh' nifrht. the twinldf' of a. 
}a
tel"n 1llark
tl the s
hooller'H position 
in the distant'e ; and our mcn, frpe frolll 
furthl'r lahar, sto()(l grnlII)('(l tog-eUwr 
in the \\ aist, t1H'ir fuel's illuminated hy 
their glowing pipes. 
"'\"h)" di<ln't Trent get her off?" in- 
quired the captain. " ',"hy Ji<l he want 
to buy her hack ill 'Frisco for th 'be 
faLulo'us Rums, WIH'Il he might have 
tmih'<l her into the hay himself? " 
"P(.rhaps he never lnew her value 
until tlwu," I suggcbte<1. 
"I wish we knew her val lIe no\\," 
exelaime(l Xares. "However, I don't 
want to depress JOu ; I'm sorry for you, 
311'. Dodd; I know ho\\ hothering it 
must he to YOU; and the l,est I can 
HaY'S this: I 'lm\ en't taken much time 
gètting do\\ n, and now I'm here I lllCRn 
to work this thing in proper style. I 
just waut to put your milHl at rest: you 
t:!hall have no trouhle with me." 
Thf're was something trusty anù 
fri('IHUy in his voicf'; awl I found my- 
Helf gripping hands with him, in th
t 
hard, short Rhake that luen.ns so much 
with En
lish-speaking- })eople. 
" \r e'n do, old fellow," said he. 
" 'Y c'ye t:!hakell down into pretty good 
friends, you and me; find you won't find 
me wnrling- the hu
in(,Rs any the Ipsa 
hard for that. ,A,lHlnow lets scoot for 
supper." 
After s11pper, with the idle curiosity 
of the Hf'afarer, we plllh.d ashore in a 
fine moonlight, awl lamled on )[iddle 
Brook's Island. _\. flat heaeh Bur- 
rou11<le<1 it upon aU Hides: and the 
midst was oef'upied hy a thicket of 
hushes, the hig-hest of them Bcarcel
. 
five fect high. in which the sea-fo\\ I 
liYea. Through this \\ e tripd A.t first 
to strike; hut it were l'a-.;icr to cross 
Trafnlgar 
uarp upon a day of df'mon- 
stration than to invade tllf'se haunts of 
Hlpppin
 spa-hinIH; thp IlPsts sank. nwl 
the eggb bur!;t under footing; wings 
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l)('at in our fß("p
, 1)( nkH mf'nncpù our 
e
 es, our minds ,\( re con(oull()(.d "ith 
the F!("rf'e("hiug', and tLL. coil spread 0\ ('1' 
thp isllllHI awl mountf'C1 hi"h int the 
. 
 
au. 
"I gueRQ "e11 saunter roun(l HIP 
h(':u.h," sai(l XareR, when \\e hnd lUad 
good our rdn'at. 
The hands \\ ere all bURY after kCa- 
l)irdH' f:ggs, HO there \\ ero none to follow 
us. Our way lay on tll(" cri!'op Hand by 
the margin of th' water: un on(' Hide, 
tho thiek(.t from which we had he en 
dislo(lge<<l; on the otlu,'r, tJ)f fllf'(, of the 
lagoon, hn.rred with a hroad path of 
moonlight, and be,\'ond that, the line, 
alternatel)" <In.rh :tnc I !-;hinill
, llIternate- 
1,r hove high and tnllf.u prone, of the 
external In'cakerR. The L'l('h WR.'i 
strewn \\ ith hitR of \\ reek and drift: 
sOllle rpl! wood und spruf'e logs, no If'RH 
than t\\O lower mast" of junks, and tho 
stprll-post of a 1-:uropean ship; all of 
which we looked 011 \\ ith fl Rhude of 
c- 
riou::; concern, speaking- of the flangers 
of the Rca and the hard Ctl:3. of cru.ta- 
wan
. In this soher \"(.ill "e mnde the 
gw'.ater part of the cirl"uit of the i
lun(l; 
had a near ,-i 
\\ of its neighbor (rom the 
southern end; walked thL whole Icngth 
of the \H'sterh' Bille in the shallo" of 
t he thicket; a
<l came forth again into 
the moollli
ht at the opposite extremity. 
On our right, at the di
tml('
 of al'ollt 
half a mile, the !:il"hooner by faintly 
heaving at her anchors. ..\bout haÌf 
a mile do\\ n the h('f1.(' h, nt a HpOt t;till 
hidden from UH hy the tbieket, an up- 
boiling of the birds showed "Lere the 
m
n \\ere RtiH (\\ith sailor-like iIH5ßtia- 
hility) eoUecting {'ggs. .AmI right Lo- 
fore us, in a 
mall indentation of th{\ 
Rand, "è were a\\ are of a boat l
 ing 
high atHl elI-y, and right 
i<l( up. 
Xar('s croucbetl hack into th{\ shadow 
of the hushes. 
""-hat the tle\"il'H thiH?" be \\ llis- 
ppr{'(l. 
" Trent," I Bugge ted, with a beating 
heart. 
"".c wprp (lamned tools to {'ome 
ashore unanuoò," bßid be. "But r
e 
got to know wh
re I fitnnd." In the 
t'ha<1ow, his faee Inok(,11 conspieuously 
\\ hite, ß.I}(1 hi
 ,oiee L .tmJed a strong 
excitcmpnt. IIc took bib boafli whit-tIe 
from his poe1.l't. .. In ('lL&..,O I might 
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want to plfi
 a tune," said he, grimlJ, 
and thrusting it between his teeth, ml- 
vanced into the moonlit open; which 
we crossed with 'rapid steps, looking 
guiltily about UH as we went. Not a leaf 
stirr('cl; and the boat, when we came 
up to it, offered convincing proof of 
long desertion. She was an eighteen- 
foot whaleboat of the ordinary type, 
equipped with oars and thole - pins. 
Two or three quarter-casks lay on the 
bilge amidships, one of which lllUSt have 
been broached, and now stank horribly; 
and these, upon examination, proved to 
bear the same New Zealand brand as 
the beef on board the wreck. 
" 'Yell, here's the boat," said I. 
"Here's one of JTour difficulties cleared 
awa y." 
,,'H'm," said he. There was a little 
water in the bilge, and here he stooped 
and tasted it. 
" Fresh/' he said. " Only rain- 
water." 
"You don't object to that? " I asked. 
" 1'0," said he. 
" "r ell, then, what ails you?" I cried. 
"In plain United States, 1\11'. Dodd," 
he returned, "a whaleboat, five ash 
sweeps, and a barrel of stinking pork." 
"Or, in other words, the whole 
thing?" I commented. 
""\Yell, it's this way," he condescended 
to explain. "I've Ii'o use for a fourth 
boat at all; but a boat of this n10clel 


tops the husillesR. I don"t say the 
type's not comIllon in these '\fLters ; it's 
as common as dirt; the traders carry 
the111 for surf-boats. But the Flying 
Scud? a deep-water traIn}>, who was 
lime-juicing around between big ports, 
Calcutta and Rangoon, anel 'Frisco and 
the Canton River? No; I don't see it." 
'Ve were leaning over the gunwale 
of the boat as we spoke. The captain 
stood nearest the bow, and he was idly 
IÜaying with the trailing painter, when 
a thought arrested him. He hauled the 
line in hand over hand, and stared, and 
remained staring, at the end. 
" Anything wrong with it? " I asked. 
"Do you know, 1\11'. Dodd," said he, 
in a queer voice, "this painter's been 
cut? A sailor always worms a rope's 
end, but this is sliced off 'with the cold 
steel. This won't do at all for the men," 
he added. "Just stand by till I fix it 
up more natural." 
"Any guess what it all means?" I 
asked. 
"'Yell, it means one thing," said he. 
"It means Trent was a liar. I guess 
the story of the Flying Scud was a 
sight more picturesque than he gave 
out." 
Half an hour later, the whaleboat was 
lying astern of the ]..;"Ó'rah C1"pina; and 
:Kares and I sought our bunks, silent 
and half bewildered by our late dis- 
coveries. 


(To be continued.) 
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Peter Ru gg Ý Bofionian. 


ßJ' Louise Imogen GUll/f)', 


L 


THE 111 a 1'(> is pawing h," the oak, 
Thl' I'haise is cool awl wide, 
Fol' Pt'tt'r Hugg- the Hostouian 
\\ïth his littll' son besill(> ; 
'I'll(' WOllll'U loiter at the whl'(>Is 
In the pleasant sU1ll1l1t'r-tiat'. 


".\ua wht'll wilt thou hl' hOUII', father'!" 
.. .\lld wlu'n, gooll hushaIHI, 
ay : 
TIll' clotHI hangs hean- pn the honse 
"'hat time thon art away." 
III' tlIlSW(>l'S straight, II<' all
"wel's short, 
., 6\1 llOOIl of thc I:5C\"l'llÌh day," 
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,. Fail not to I'onw, if (rna so will. 
.And the wl'atIll'l' he kÏlHI aIllI ('It'al' ,. 
U };'an'wt'll, farcwpll 
 Hut who am 1, 
.A l,lo('khcaa mill to fear? 
(hill wiIlillJ.{ or God mn\ iIlillg, 
I hnn' said it, I \\ ill he here." 
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III' gathl'l'
 11}1 tJu' suuhul'llt Loy_ 
\ IHI from the gatl' is spt',l ; 
lIt' shak('s the !'pnrk from the 
tont.., IJelo\\, 
TIH' bloom from o\'t'rlu'all. 
Till the last roofs of his own to\\ n 
ra:-.s ill th(> Ulol'lling-n\d, 


rpon 1\ honH'I
' miso.;ion 

orth unto Yor1. hp gOt'
_ 
Thro' tlu' long hig-h\\ay hl'Oicl,'rt 11 thit.J. 
\\ïth t'1t1t'r-hlow :\Iltl 1'0-..'. : 
..\nd RIccI's in 
o1l1hl of hn."ht'r.. 
The /:)cl'oud h\ilight's ('II):-t'. 


hItc'l1!oiP npon hi.. h(>(>(lIt':"\" IH'2\ll 
}-'rowlls A
:Lmt'ntit'u
. 
Knowin
 of Hcan'n'
 ('hnllt'nger 
'fht' nnswl'r: ('\'Pll thu.. 
'fhc J)atit'lll'è that i.. hid on hich 
l>oth :-.tOl1p to Jnl\:-.tt'r us. 



The mowers mark by Newbury 
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 "', How low the swalJows fly ; 
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 The:r glance across the southern roads 
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 But there is one abroad was born 
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' The wind leaps on the startled world 
........ - - :- .
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 As hounds upon a hare; 
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Full light are all his parting dreams, 
DeÛre is in his hrain ; 
He tightC'lls at the tavern po
t 
'fhp fiery creature's rein; 
"SO" cat thine apple, six :,"C'ars' child! 
"
e face for hOllll' again. " 


They htld not gonp a man
. mile, 
"ïth nimble heal't and tongue, 
,\Yhen the 10llC' thrush grew silent 
The walnut woo(1s alllong ; 
Aua on the lulled horizon 
.\ premonition hung. 


The baùes at Hampton sC'hool-house. 
l.'he wife with lads at sea, 
Search with a levd-lifte(l hand 
The distance bodingl}" ; 
.\nd farmer folk bid pilgrims in 
rnder a safe roof-tree. 
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,\,\'ïth brawl and glare am1 shudder opt" 
The sluices of the storm; 
The woods break down, the sand npblow8 
In blinding YOneys warm; 
The yel10w floods in frantic surge 
Familiar fields deform. 


From evening until morning 
His skin willllot a'\"ail, 
Aud as he cheers his youngest-born 
His cheek is 
pectr
-pale, 
For the bonny mare from courses known 
Has drifted likl' a saiL 
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On <';0111(' \\ ilt1 ('rag he> St'"", tlll
' (Ia" n 
( n....lu.atht' hl'r !-wilnital", 
',( )h, if it lJe my motlu'r-t''lrlh, 
.\IHI not a fOl"pigu star, 
T..llIHP thl' wa
' to Bostou, 
.\u(l i... it near 01" far'!" 



 hll' wat('hman lifts his lamp nnlllanghs : 
., YP'\'t' UlaU\" a 1(':lcqH' to well(l " 
Tht' lIe
t dotII' hlt's
 tlu' sle('pil1
' hn
' 
Fro1ll his HUHl fat1u'r's end; 
A tllir(l upon a clrawhrillge growls: 
.. Bl'al" ye to lal"l)()a..d, fril'IH 1." 
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Forwarcl anll hacli\\"ara, lil\.(' a stone 
The ticl,'S have in th"ir holcl, 
He da...llCS east, anll tlwn lli....traught 
Darts Wt'st as he is told, 
(Peter J
ugg tlH' Bostonian 
That l\.nt'w the land of old!) 
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A\wl jOUl'Ilf'ying, nnd rp,,-ting scarce 
.\ nH'lallcholy spac'p, 
'rums to awl fro, anti round aud round 
The fr(,1l7V in hi... fncl', 
Anal end-.: al
nL)' in ullgripr mooll, 
.\nd in a :-.trallger place. 


Lost! lo
t in havhl'rrv thil'k('t
 
\rhere Plymouth pì()vl'r
 1"1111. 
.\11l1 \\"11l'rL' the l1la<;ts of Sall'lIl 
Look lorcll
' in the sun; 
Lost in the Conl'orel \'all', and lost 
By rOt'ky 'rOlla
toll ! 



1l1nll thanks hm (, tht'v that 
guide him, . 
.\\\"1'(1 Ulul a\\:u'I' of hlight; 
To lu'ar him !-.hril'k (Ipllial 
It 
ichel1s thl.1ll \\ ith fright; 
., fht'\' I if'd to JIll' ß mOll t h ngo 
"ïtll thy S:l11ll' lie to-night! .. 
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To-night. to-night, n
 llights 
suc('('('( I, 
, III' s\\"pars at 110111(> to hillf', 
rutil. 1'111.....111'11 \\ith 
laughter, 
01' tied fib bOon 0."- 
fo-pil'(l, 
Tlw \\"eather-c11"t'I1l"hèll man i
 knu" n 
On'r th
 l.ountl
. ....ill, ! 


( 

 , 
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The sp,enth noon's a memor
', 
And autumn's closing in : 
The quince is fragrant on the bough 
And barley chokes the bin, 
" 0 Boston,. Boston, Boston, 
And 0 Ill
' kith and kin! " 


The snow climbs o'er the pasture wall, 
It crackles neath the moon; 
And now the rustic sows the seed, 
Vamp in his heavy shoon ; 
And now the building jays are loud 
In canopies of June. 


For season after season 
The three are whirlpd along, 
:l\Iisled bv everv instinct 
Of ligl
t, or 
cent, or song; 
Yea, put them on the surpst trail, 
The trail is in the wrong. 


'
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'Cpon those wheels in any path 
The rain will follow loud, 
And he that meets that ghostly man 
\Yillmeet a thunder-cloud, 
And whosoever speaks with him 
l\Iay next bespeak his shroud. 
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Two hundred years doth Peter Rugg, 
Two hundred years and more, 
A gpntle answer 
alld a trup 
Of liying lips implore: 
" 0 show me to illY own town, 
And to my OpCll doOl' ! " 
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,rhpl'(, shall 11(' s{>p hi
 own town 
(hll>P tlpal' unto hi
 fpt't? 
Th,' psalms, tlH' talll\.anl to tIlP J\:ing', 
Thp ùC.l('on's diU\' spat, 
1'h(' n"abletl n('i.
hl){;rllOod the stocks 

 .1 iu the mCldlo btrect'? 


How r-;]lall hp know his own to\\l1 
1 f 110\\ 11(' clath'l's tl1ro' '! 
.:\1 u(' It men Rntl phWt'
 challge tlmt 1m \ p 
.Auot hPl' lon
 to woo, 
Awl things occult, incrpllihlp, 
They fiud to think autI ,In, 


\\ïth such new wOlHI,'r
 sinc(' he Wt'IIt 
...\ hrwul,>r gossip cOIJt'c;, 
...\.cross the crowtlt'd triplp hills, 
...\11l1 up the harbor slapt's, 
Traditiou's self for him no more 
Hemembers, watches, hopes. 


Ðnt YP, 0 uuhorn ('hillhl'll ! 
(F
I' many a race mu:-;t thri\'o 
AUtl drip nway like icil'les 
En' Peter Hngg arrive,) 
If of a sudden to your (,IUS 
His plaint is bl
wn alive; 


If nigh t h(' city, folding in 
A littll' la.l that cries, 
A w('t and weary trav('ller 
ShaH fix \ ou 
with his PH>S, 
And from tile rl'azy c:LlTil
gt' lean 
To spend his heart in sighs:- 


II That I may PlItt'}" I
oston, 
o help it to ht'fall ! 
Therp wonldno fear pncompass rue, 
Xo t'vil ('raft appall ; 
.Ah, hut to hI' in Boston 
noo "ll..LI
G! aftpr all,"- 


Yt:' t
]lÌlll1-el1, trPlnhJe not, but gf, 
...\nd lift his brilllt' hru'\"t:', 
In the one Xa.uw, tIll' tht'
\d Xamp. 
That can forgive nnd Have, 
And It'ad him home to Copp's llill groulltl, 
AntI to his father:-,' gl"a\e. 


Till: EXV. 
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A LITTLE CAPTIVE a'\AID. 


I. 


BI' Stlrtlh Onlt! .!e'"u.'ell. 


HE earh- wiuh'r t\\ i- 
lig-Ilt w:
s falliug 0' ('r 
t he to" n of I\.clllllarc, 
a hf'a\"'y o}>('n earriage 
\\ it h so me b('lah.<1 
tra \"e11f'rs h () U 11 (' e d 
awl rattle(l a.loug tlu' 

Illuoth hig-hway, 11\11'- 
n'iu ef towar<1 tlu' illll 
. r.> 
and a nig-ht's lodging, Two HlplHlt'r 
nHlu cr fierures (lrew h:H'k t(w(,tlwr iuto 
the l{
ltl
:;"s he(lge IIJ tlu' ro;(lsi(le awl 
st()()(l then>, whispering awl kl'l'piug 
fa.st hol(l of hawls afh'r the simple fash- 
ion of 'hillln'u awl lon'rs, 1'11('1'(' "a
 
an Clllpty hinI's IH'st duse hesÌlh. tht'Ill, 
and the,- lookf'(l at that, awl afh'r tJH'Y 
ll:ul wat;'lu.a the ea.rriagc a 1ll01l1('lLt, mul 
('\'eu langlH.a he('aus(' niuny I
 iUort.u, 
the (h'Í'\"'cr had n.('()ernin'll tht.ir prc:-,- 
enee hy a' loud snap 
)f Lis whip, the) 
still loiten'(l. 1.'11(' girl b11'11('(1 away 
from lu'r 10\"(>1" "ho ouh' lonkt.a at hpr. 
:nul felt thp soft liuiu er 'of the ncst \\ ith 
the tiugf'rs of lu'r left hawl. .Tol111 U,\ 
)Iorris's hawlsollu' YOUlI er fa('(' looke(l 
pinclwtl a.nd ::;a(1 in tIlt' w.ay tl:ullpness 
of the (1 us1\:. 
"T]1f' poor ti(l,\ er'atlll'('s ! " sai(l Xora 
Connelly. "l..ook llOW at thpir littJp 
house, .jolnmy, how llat
 it i-" alHl tlley 
g'one from it,' I 11lilll1 t]w hinls siugin
 
in tl1l' lu.(lge one day last Slllumer, find 1 
walking 1.y in the ro:ul." 
.. "Ïslm, 'tis our 0\\ 11 ti(h' hons(' I'm 
thiukiug' of. " sa.i(l.Johllu
". rejn'ouchflllly; 
,. rye ]on e ,. dr':ml('(1 of it. au(l now what- 
('\'cr will r->I (10 filHl 
 on g'01W away to 
.\ n}('riky'
 Fnix, it's t 10 lillre I for u.... 


Xorry .]('nr, \\(.'11 gd no lu('k from your 
g'()in'; 'b\lls the Lonl miut II
 fOJ:'u('h 
othpr ! " 
"I'm f'af(. to ('01llP h.lt'k, darling," 
sn.i(l Xora, trou1th'd h\ her 10\ ('r't; lum- 
putatiolls. ,,' JïH for tÌlC 10\ (' of \"ou I'm 
going, su}"(', .JolIUH
 (h.'ar! I ;upp".... 
'tis yourself \\ou't waut IIJt' tlu.u aitlH r 
whiI
 I ('ollJ" had
; MII'P tlu." 
n 
 
folks (hips nIl up tlwl't. uIHl get..; 'hro\
n 
amI sl1mU "it h tJH' 11t'llt tlmfs iu it. 
Promisc uow tJmt 
.()tI'l1 :-;:1Y Ilothing too 
loug as I'm tim. uu' rich ('oUling huuH' ! .. 
"])ou't hr{'ak 11)(' IU'art, X 0111, \\ith 
YOllr "ild talk; wllo (.l...c ),ut 
 o1lJ'
f'1f 
\\ olùcl hE' joking, find our JU'urth hnuk- 
ing with the ]Hu.ting, Ulul this our Iß
t 
walk toeretlH'J' " lluHlJ'lI('(l t lu \ 01JJJCf' 
man. "êOlIH', :llH'ling, Wt' llltJ!-.t hc.goin; 
on. 'Tis a good \\ a.y 
'd through tlw 
to\\ n, au' your Hunt n':uh to 1m, (' Ill\" 
lift' no\\ for not 
ilHlilli 
'ou hu('k ,;t 
frN' o'c>lo('k," 
., Lf'1 hc>r \\nit! " ...aiel X(lrn. h('OJ"U- 
(nIb", "I'll hf' frct' of Iwr, tlwu, this 
tim
 to - 1ll01TO\\. Tis h('J"s(.1f "n 1,. 
kepuin' nftt'r lilt' as if 't\\ no.; \\ akiu' JIlt' 
shp \\ ns, antI tho 1H'IlJ"t of ...toup t hut's 
insi(le her ntHI no tt'l1r
 to hf'l' ('n.... 
Tlu',\" lIlig-ht hf' gla
,
 1tlltt(\J1
 iu 11f'1:o1cI 
IH'ad, t]wy illig-lit tJwu 
 1"(1 I(n e 
 ou 
to the la"t (Ifi\" 1 lin'(1. .John 'Iorri
. if 
'twas only to l;aH' tlU' jokp on 11('1':' uncI 
Xora's P) f'
 ...pnrklt',l "ith fun. " 1'(1 
...pitf lwr if I ('oula, tIi(' oI(} ('ro\\! 

()J"ra n hit of l':n {\ tllkin' haY(. I J,!ot 
froJll 11('1' \ d. hut to 
a\ I IUl....t 
iJH} 1wl' 
honH' 111
' 'pas!-ag-c-mon;'y in
i<I{\ tlJ(' tir
t 
month I'm out, Ola, hut, ,JoIuJll\. 111 h{\ 
so IOIlP"'oUlP tlwrt'; 'tis n ('old '11Ou)(> ! 
hac I t-ilj('f' III(' lIlotlU'r (liul 1!tlt (
o(l 
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"And Danny Killoren laughed aloud on the side-car,"-Page ï:ï9. 
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hpI}> 1JH' when I'm far frol11 it." T}w 
girl and }l{'r 10' er were both cr)"iIl
 no\\' ; 
,J ohnuy 'kissed hel" alH I put his arm ten- 
(lerly about her, then' "}lPrp they Hto{)(l 
nlono hy the ruudside ; both know that 
the dreaded hour of pn.rtin
 haa COlue. 
1 r('Hl'utly, as if mon'd }" the bt
ru 
halltl of f
te rather than h
' UJf'ir 0\'11 
will, they "nlke<l a" ay alo
g the roa.tl, 
still w('epin
. They ('mne in to the to\\ 11 
where light
 were bright in the houses. 
There was the usual cheerful raekpt 
about the inn. Tho Lansùo'\'\ne 
nns 
spel1lP<1 to be unusually populous ,UlI I 
merry for a winter night. Homehotly 
calletl to Johnnv )Iorris frOlu n. door- 
way, but he did 
 not anS\H'r. Close hy 
were the ruins of the old ah}wy, ahd he 
drew Xora with him between the two 
sto11es which made a narrow cntran('e- 
way to the groulltls. It was dreary 
enou
h there amollg the wintry sha(l- 
o\\"s, the solemn shapes of the crumb- 
lin
 ruin, and the rustling treeA. 
"Tell nw now once more that you 10\ f' 
me, tIarlin'," sobbed the poor lacl; 
h you're gain' a\\ ay from me, Xora, an' 
'tis you'll nnd it aisy to forw't. j':vcry- 
thing you rave will be spakin'to me of 
,"OlL Oll, Nora, :Xora! howivcr will I 
Í":1VC you go to Amcriky ; I was no man 
at all, or "hy didn't I forbid it? 'Tis 
only I was t
o poor to keep you back, 
God help me!" 
"Be quiet now," Haiù Kora. (( I'll 
not forget you. I'll save all my money 
till I'n <,ome back to you. "'Pe're )oung, 
dear lad, sure; kiss me now an' say good- 
hy, my fine gay lad, and then walk hOJlle 
quiet wid Illf' through the town. I call 
the holy saints to hear me that I won't 
forget.'; 
.And so they kissed anù partc(l, and 
walke<I home quiet through the town as 
Xora haù desired. She stopped here awl 
there for a parting wortI with a fricutl. 
and there was e\ en a sen
e of dignit
. 
and consequence in the poor <,hild's 
simple heart h(>causp Rhe was goin
 to 
set forth on her grcat journey the ne}"t 
morning, while others woultl ignobl
. re- 
main in ftcnmare. Thank God, she }uul 
no father and mother to undergo the 
pain of seeing her disappear foreycr 
from their eyes. The poor heart-broken 
Irish folk WIlO let their young sons and 
daughters go away from them to Amer- 
VOL. X.-7S 
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ics, who of Uq has HtopI)(.a half long 
('Hough to thiuk of th( il' HOrrO\\ 
 swl to 
pit} thcm'/ \\"hat mu.,t it In' to see tlu 
little compnni(.s 8et forth on tllf'ir way 
to t1u' HPfi, kJHm iug that tlIP' \\ ill return 
no more '? The fm cr for eu;ihrutiou is n. 
}If'urt-rcndin
 HOrt of ('pidcmic, und the 
l)oYH antI 
irls who (1r('ßIJl of neLLs lLnd 
pleasurp until thc
 un' ilnpr1ti('nt. of their 
houI('s in puur, heautiful Ireland! ala..'o\, 
t he
 sail a\\ I\
' 011 the C'rowt!c(I flhips to 
filUl hal'll \\orl ulHl hlLrtl fn....., nnd 
11O'\ 
thcir mistakes ahout finding a fairy Jaud, 
too late, too la.te! AntI Xora Connelly's 
n.unt hat! hatt.a .Jo}UIl1V 'Iorrit', nwl Jr
i(I 
this scheme for 8 .l'aràtiug thl'Ill, Ululel 
cOYer of the furtherntlce of :Xora'R 'H 11- 
fart'. Thpy IUlI1 ht'('ll 10, el'8 frolll tJl('ir 
chil(lh()o(l,
 nrHI .TohllIl\ '8 motller, from 
whom Xorn hatl just p
rÌ(.'cl on that la
t 
s:t< I evening, \\ fts ß sickly woman uncI 
poor as povert.
. ,Jolnm,y \\ U'" lib.e 8011 
awl daughter hoth, he could ne,(>r leave 
IlPr while sh(; livc{}; they hu<1 Deeded 
all of X ora's cheerf111lwsA. find Jf)' P, and 
now they were going to lose her, pt.r- 
haps forever. E\'er
'body knew ho" few 
came hack from Arnprica, no \\ ontlf'r 
that tLeHe Irish heart:i were 
l "ith 
parting. 


Ou the morrow ther. \\ ß.I:; Ii ttll' time 
for leave-takings. Home people tried to 
make it a day of jok('s nut! fe..ti,itiPH 
Whf'll such partif's of elllig'11111ts Idt the 
countrY-Hide, hut there was nlwrn 8 t 0 
much sn.tIuess underneath thf' hlu
htf'r; 
awl HI(' chilh ruin f(>ll thnt tIn," nq if 
Irt'lalltl herseÌf w<,pt for her wan
dering' 
chil<Iren-poor Irelan(I, "ho 
i,'es the 
best of thplJl to thp gn.nt hns.'" ('ountrif's 
0\"('1' f;pa
, and l()ng
 for the time when 
she can l)e rich ana hut;, hcr
elf, and 
leep the young ppople' at }lOIUl" ftnd 
happ)" in fiel(l and town. "'hn.t do ':) the 
mOlle,. cost that ('omes back to the cot- 
tau'e hous ,hold a broken aq if bv df'nt h ? 
"Í1at <lops it eost to the ßching hearts 
of fn.thC1"; and mothern, to the homu:Ück 
lad
 and girls in \merien, "ith tbp cold 
Atlantic betwepn thew and home? 


II. 


TnI' "inh'r da \" wa:i <' lear and cold, 
\\ ith a hint of co
iin
 
prin
 in the hluf' 
bk
.. As 
'ou entue np Barr)" Htn,et, the 
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main thorougbfare of a tbri ving Ameri- 
can tmvn, 
yoU could not belp noticing 
the thick elm-branches overhead and 
tbe long rows of country borses and 
sleighs hefore the stores, and a general 
look of comfortably-mingled country 
anù city life. 
The . high-storied. offices and ware- 
houses came to an end just where the 
hill began to rise, and on the slope, to 
the left, was a terraced garden planted 
thick with fruit - trees and flowering 
shrubberJ'. Above this stood a large 
old-fasbioned white house close to the 
st.reet. At first sight one was pleased 
with its look of comfort and provincial 
elegance, but, as you approached, tbe 
whole lo'wer story seemed unused. If 
you glanced up at a window of the sec- 
ond story YOU were likely to see an 
elderly ge
tleman looking out, pale 
and unhappy, as if invalidism and its 
enforced idleness ,vere peculiarlJ hard 
for him to bear. Sometimes you migbt 
catch sight of tbe edge of a newspaper, 
but there was never a hook in his hand, 
there was never a child's face looking 
out to companion the old man. People 
alwa
ys spoke of poor old Captain Bal- 
four nowadays. but only a few months 
before he had been the leading business 
man of the city, absorbed in a dozen 
different enterprises. A widower and 
childless, he felt hÏInself to be alone in- 
deed in this time of illness and despond- 
encv. Early in life be had followed the 
sea; from choice, not necessity, but for 
many years he had been master of the 
old house and garden on Barry Street, 
his inherited home. People always 
spoke of him 'with deference and re- 
spect, tlley pitied him now in his rich 
and pitiful old age. In the early au- 
tumn a stroke of paralysis had dulled 
ancl disabled him, and its effect was 
more and more puzzling and irritating 
beside to the captain's pride. 
He more and more insisted uIJon 
charging his long captivity and uncom- 
fortable conùition at the doors of his 
medical advisers ancl the household. 
At first, in dark and gloomy weather, or 
in days of unusual depression, a running 
fire of comments was kept up toward 
those who treated him like a cbild, and 
who made an apothecary's shop of his 
stomach, and kept him UpOD Ruch incom.. 


prehensible diet. A slice of salt beef 
and a captain's biscuit were indignant- 
ly demanded at these times, but it was 
touching to observe that the person in 
actual attendance was al wa'ys treated 
with extreme consideration or even 
humble gratitude, while the offenders 
were always absent. "They" were guilty 
of all the wrongs and kept the captain 
miserable; they were impersonal foes of 
his peace ; there never was anything but 
a kind word for l\1rs. Nash, the house- 
keeper, or Reilly, the faithful attendant; 
there never were any personal rebukes 
administered to the cook; and as for 
the doctor, Captain Baliour treated him 
as one gentleman should treat another. 
Until early in January, when once in 
a while, even the hitherto respected 
lr8. 
Nash was directly accused of a total 
lack of judgment, 
nd James Reilly could 
not do or say anything to suit, and the 
lives of these honest persons became 
nearly unbearable; the maid under 
l\1rs. Nash's charge (for the household 
had always been kept up exactly as in 

Irs. Balfour's day) could not be ex- 
pected to consider the captain's condi- 
tion and her own responsibilities as his 
older and deeply attached companions 
could, and, tired of the dulness and 
idleness of the old house, fell to that 
state where dismissal was inevitable. 
Then neither 1\lrs. Nash nor Reilly knew 
what to do next, they were not as young 
as they had been, and to use their own 
words, minded the stairs. At last 
Reilly, a sensible Irishman, proposed a 
change in the order of housekeeping.. 
The captain might never come dO"",ìl- 
stairs any more, they could shut up the 
dining-room and the parlors, and make 
their daily work much lighter. 
" An' I won't say that I haven't got 
word for you of a tidy little girl," said 
Reilly, beseechingly. "She's a relation 
to my cousins tbe Donabues and as busy 
as a sparrow. She'll work beside you 
an' the cook like your own shild, she 
will that, :\lrs. Nash, and is a light- 
hearted sbild tbe day thl'ough. She's 
just over too, the little greenhorn! " 
" Perhaps she'll be just what we want, 
Reilly," agreed the housekeeper, after 
reflection. "Send her up to see me 
t.his very evening, if J'ou're going where 
she is." 
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So thp "f'ery next clay, into the dcso- 
Jato old house came J onng "ora Con- 
nelly, a true cJ1ild of the old country, 
l\ ith a laughing gray eye anù a smooth 
girli<;h ('hcpk, and a prptty touch of 

old at the edge of the fair brown hair 
nlwut her forehead. It was n. serious 
littlp face, 110t beautiful, e
cept in its de- 
lightful g;.1"1ishnf'<;s. Hhe was a frielldlJ, 
kindly little ('reature, fond of her simple 
pl('asnres and willing to '\\ ork hard the 
,lay through. The great house itself 
was a treasllre-houbf:' of new experience, 
and she felt hpr position in the captain's 
family to be a valued promotion. 


One morning life looked very dark to 
the mastpr. EveQ,thing had heen goin
 
wrong since l)reakfast, and the captain 
rang for Reilly when he had just gone 
out, anù :\1rs. Xash was busy with a 
messenger. 
"Go up, will you, Nora?" she said, 
anxiously, "and say that I'll be there in 
a minute. Heilly's just ldt him-" 
.\nd Nora s}>('<1 away, nothing loath; 
she had never taken a satisfactory look 
at the master, and this was the fourth 
do. y since sIle Imd ('omp to the hOl1He. 
She opened the ùoor and saw a hand- 
some, fretful, tired old gentleman, whose 
ne" spappr had slipped fronl his Ilan(l 
and gone out of reach. She hurried to 
pick it up without being told. 
,,"Tho are JOu?" inquired the captain, 
looking at her with considerahlp interest. 
" :x ora Connelly, sir," said the girl, in 
a dl\licious Irish voice. " I'm your new 
maid, sir, since \Vinsday. I feel \pry 
sorry for your bein' sick, sir." 
" There's nothing the matter with 
me," growled the captain, unexpectefUy. 
"\Yisha, sir, I'm glarl of that!" said 
X ora, with a wag of her head like a 
bird, anù a light in her eye. " l\Irs. 
Na"b'll be here at once, sir, for Jour or- 
dbers. She is d'aling wid a boy below 
in the hall. You are looking fine an' 
comfortable the day, sir." 
u I never was so "uncomfortnhle in my 
life," said the captain. "You can opeñ 
that window." 
" And it snowing fast, sir? Y ou'il let 
out nIl the fine heat; heat's very dear 
now and cold is cheap, 80 it is, with 
poor folks. 'Tis a great pit)" you\'e no 
turfs now to keep your fire in for 
'O\1. 
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'Tic; 'er)" Rtrnnge there do he no turf in 
thiH foinp countr)'," ßnd tilie loob-cel at 
the ('aptain \\ ith u. \\ illl1in
 ..mill". 'l1w 
captain smilf.ù hack ngu,in ill &"pit of 
Lims{'1f. 
Xora stooa looking- out of tliP win- 
dow; sl}(a Bf'el1lpcl to L. thinking of 
herHl"}f inHtead of th in, alid. 
.f ""hat dill JOll 8n)' )"ol1r name was?" 
asked the old gf'l1tlClIuLU, a mOJm nt lat4 r. 
frowning his eyebrows at hCl" like piccf''i 
of nrtillpr\". 
"Pl'a
e: sir, I"m Xom Connplly, from 
tbe outside 0' Kenrnarp." :->he mad, 
him the Iea"t l)it of a curt.:;(." as if 8 
slldelen "ind haù hpnt Ilf'r like a 1011(7- 
btemmed 110"er. 0 
" How came JOU her!'?" His mouth 
strai
htened into a 
mile aR II(' Rpoke, 
in spite of a dctenninatioD to he 
e,"erl\. 
"I'm but two l\ e .ks 0' cr, bir. I ('orne 
over to me cousins, the DonallUps, t; ek- 
iug rue fortune. re] like \nl('rik
', 'ti
 
n tine place, Hir. hut I'm ,.ery hon1P
icl 
intireI)". I'm as fu
t to l)c 
oing' Lack 
as I \\ os to hl\ coming' awn)-," (mcl t;lll' 
gnve a soft sigh and turned 0.""8.) to 
brush the hearth. 
"'Yell, Jon must he a 
ood girt'J 
said the captain, with gre'lt pro!)riet,y, 
after a pause. 
"'Deed, sir, I am that" rf'spondpd 
Xora, sincerelJ. ":Xo one had" "ord 
to fling" afther me ßnd I coming ßway, 
but crying olther me. X ohod:r11 tell 
anything to my Hhanw whin m
 naÍlIe"n 
1){' Rpoke at hOUle. 'IJ mother brought 
me up "ell, God SR'\"'C her, she did, then!" 
ThiH unnff('('tct] rf'port of I)('r 0" n 
goocl reputation 'WM ph.nsing to 
ora's 
emplo)"er; the sig-ht of 
orn's simplp, 
pleasant Irish face ancl the fl'pshnp8s of 
11er youth wa
 th(\ m<>>-t dcli
htful thing 
tha(had happened in many a dreary da
, 
Ht.' felt in his waiHtcoat pocket with 
sudden impulse, Rurp of fine]ing a l)it 
of money there "itb which 
ora Con- 
ndly might buy he
df & ribboD. Ho 
wa
 strongl). inclinpc1 to"ard mak
ng' 
11pr fpel at home in the old house whIch 
had grown to be su('h ß prison to him- 
self. But thpre wa<; no mnnp,. in the 
pocket, aR therf> aIW8) 8 uSP<! to 'be when 
he waq well. He had not n{>cdcd any 
before in ß 10n
 time. He bpgan tò 
frf't nhout thi
 and to ""onder what they 
had done with his pocket-book; it wn
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ignominious to be treated like a school- 
boy. 'Yhile he brooded over his wrongs, 
l' ora heard 1\1rs. X ash's hurr.ring foot- 
steps in the hall, but as she slipped 
away it was plain that she had found 
time enough to bestow her entire sym- 
pathy, and even affection, upon the cap- 
t
in in this brief interview. 
., He's dull, poor gentleman - he's 
yery sad all day by himself, and so 
pleasant spoken, the crathur ! " she said 
to herself, indignantly, as she went run- 
ning down the stair8. 


It was not long before, to every- 
body's surprise, Captain Balfour gained 
strength, and began to feel so much 
better, that Nora was often posted in 
the room or the hall close by to run his 
frequent errands and pick up his news- 
papel"S as they fell. This gave 1\lrs. 
:Kash and Reilly a chance to look after 
their other bu
iness affairs, and to take 
their ease after so long a season of close 
attendance. The captain had a gruff 
way of asking, ,,"There's that little 
girl ?" as if he only wished to see her 
to scolù her roundly; and Nora was 
always ready to come with her sewing 
or any bit of housework that could be 
carried and to entertain her master by 
the hour. The more irritable his tem- 
per, the more unconscious and merry she 
always seemed. 
"I was down last night wid me cous- 
ins, 80 I was," she informed him one 
morning, wbile she brushed up the floor 
about the fireplace on her hands and 
knees. " You'd ought to see her little 
shild, sir, indade she's the darling cr'a- 
ture. I never saw anyone so crabbed 
and smart for the size of bel'. She ain't 
the heighth of a bee's knee, sir! " 
"'Yho isn't?" inquired the captain, 
absently, attracted for the moment by 
the pleasing simile. 
"1\Ie cousin's little shild, sir," an- 
swered Nora, appealingly, with a fear 
that she had failed in her choice of a 
subject. " 'Tis no more than the 
heighth of a bee's knee she is, the col- 
leen, and has every talk to you like a 
little grandmother-the big words of 
her haves to come sideways out of her 
mouth. I'd like it well if her mother 
would dress her up prertty, and I'd go 
fetch her for you to see." 


The captain made an expressive 
sound of disdain, and !\ ora brusbed 
away at the rug in silence. He luokeù 
out of the window and drummed on the 
arm of his chair. It was a very uncom- 
fortable morning. There was a noisí' 
in the street, and Nora pricked up her 
ears with her bead alert like a 'young 
hare, stood up on her knees, and lit:;- 
tened. 
"I'll warrant. it's me heart's dadin' 
tooting at the fife," sbe exclaimed. 
"Nothing but a parcel of bOJs," 
grum bled tbe captain. 
"Faix it's he, thin, the dacint lad!" 
said Nora, by this time close to the 
other front window. "Look at him 
now, sir, goin' by! He's aUher b'y in 
tbe church and a lovely voice in hiIn. 
1\Ie cousins is going to have him learn 
music. That's' The girl I left behind 
me,' he's got in the old fife now." 
"Hard to tell what it is," growled the 
captain. " Anything for a racket, I dare 
say. " 
"Faix, sir, I was thinking meself the 
tune come out of him tail first," agreed 
Nora, with ready sympathy. "He's the 
big brother to the little sisther I told 
you of just now. 'Twas Dan Sullivan 
gave Johnny the old fife; himself used 
to play it in a company. There's a kay 
or two gone, I'm misthrusting, anJwa
r 
there's teeth gone in the tune." 
N ora was again brushing tbe floor 
industriously. The captain was listless 
and miserable: the silence "exed him 
even more than the harmless prattle. 
"I used to play the flute pretty well 
myself when I was a YOlmg man," he 
said pleasantly, after a while. 
" I'd like well t.o hear you, then," said 
Nora, enthusiastically. She was only 
making an excuse of the brushing to lin- 
ger with him a little while. "Oh, but 
your honor would have liked to hear 
me mother sing. God give her rest, 
but sbe had the lovely voice for JOu! 
They'd be sinding for her from three 
towns away to sing with the fiddle for 
weddings and dances. If you'd hear 
her sing the 'Pride of Glencoe ' 'twould 
take the heart out of you, it would in- 
dade." 
" 1\Iy wife was a InOl:)t beautiful singer 
when she was young. I like to hear a 
pretty voice," said the captain, sadly. 
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"'TWllfoJ THf' d('ar mot h(,1" }mcl it, then," 
n.uswert'cl Nora. U 1 do he oft.'11 millll- 
ing IlPr singing \\ lH'1l I'm falling asl '('p. 
I hen,r 11<'1" voieü very plain sometimes. 
)fy motlwr waH from tho Korth, Hir, awl 
"he 110.(1 tUllCfoJ that didn't he kno\\ n to 
the folks ahout K('umare. ' InnifoJkillen 
Drag-ooll' was ono of ill(' h{'Ht lik('cI, 
and it "ent lo\elv with the wheel when 
she'd hp Hpinning. EverJbody'd be co.ll- 
ing- for lwr to sing that tune. Strangers 
wOlllc 1 come and ask lwr for a song that 
were pn.
sing' through the town. Th('re 
was great talk ahva
's of me mother's 
singing, they'd know of her for twinty 
miles round. 'Vhin I Bee the fire gone 
do\\ n in red coals like this, all red like 
our tnrf at home, Ilnd it do he growing 
dark, I l'(,lIlimhcr well 'twas such timefoJ 
she'd sing like 11 bird for us, being 
through her long daJ's work an' all of us 
rouncl th(' fir(' kaping warm if we could 
a winter night. Oh, but she'd sing 
then like a lark in the fields, God save 
her!" 

ora hrushcd away a tf'ar and hlessed 
herself. "You'd like well to hear me 
mother sing, sir, I'm telling you God's 
truth." she said, Himply. And tho old 
captain watche(l her and smiled as if he 
were willing to hear more. 
,. }'olks would pay }l('r well, too. 
They'd all he afraid she'd stop when 
she'd once begin. There wa::; nobody 
hut herself could sing with the fiddle. 
I mind she came home one morning' 
when she'd hef'n sint for to a grf'at 
wedtling-'tw3.S a man's onl
' daughter 
t hat owned hi
 own h.nd. .And me moth- 
er came home to us wid a collection of 
twilve and eight-pince tied up in her 
hest apron corner. ",. e'd as gooa as R. 
wedding ourselves out of it too; 'tW3.!{ 
she haa the s}JÎnding halla, the crathur ; 
aud we had a roast goose that smIle 
night anel asked fl'i'nds to it. Folks 
don't lmve the good fUll llf'r
 t}u'y has 
in the old cOlUltry, sir, so the) don't." 
"There uHed to be gooù times here," 
Raid the poor 01<1 cal)tnin. 
H I'm thinking 'twould be a dale the 
better if YOU wint and stayed for a while 
oyer thel:e," urg-í'cl the gÜ:l, affectionato- 
lye H It'll soon hp cOlllin' green and il- 
ligant while its" inther here still; the 
gorse'll be blooming, sir, and the little 
daisie
 thick under J'ou!" t.wo feet, ancl 
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)ou'd he 
itting out in th wo.rm ro.in awl 
"'1111 awl r('(.lin
 the gochl of the grouncl 
If JCHl'd go to Gkngnrifi' 1 think JOu'ù 
soon he well, I do, theD, Capto.in Balfour, 
Jour honor, sir." 
"I'm too ole I, X orn," rí'plil'cl the cap- 
tain, ùismo.llY, hut not" ithout inten:ht. 
"Hure the
e ßin't a ho)' in the town 
that haH the Hpark in his í'
'(> like your8(.lf 
sir," responcIecI 
ora, \\Îth ('Ilc'ourn:,ring 
heartiness. " I'cllJreo.k o.way from these 
Hoher olcl folkH nncl the clocthers o.nd all, 
and take 
hip, aud you'd hp HOOD 0\ ('r tht 
say, and live lile a lorù in the tirst ('uhin, 
find J'ou'<11anù nis)" on the tindér in the 
cove 0' Cork and slapf' that night in tho 
city, and go ne
t daJ' to the .Ec('les Hotel 
in Glengariff. Oh, wiHhn, the tine place it 
is wid the say forninst the garl1(.n wall. 
You'd get a s\\im in the clnn(' 
lt 
wather, and be 11S light as a hird. 
ure 
I wouldn't be t'asecl "icl 80 much doc- 
tho ring and advising, anù JOu nOlle the 
betther wid it." 
" \Yhy couldn't I have a swim in the 
sea lwre?" inquired tho cuptain, indul- 
gently. 
" Hure, it woulùn't be the same o.t all," 
re
ponde<l K ora, \\ ith C'ontelll})t. " Tis 
the say-shore of the old country will (10 
you the most good. The 
ay is vcrJ 
Halt entirely by <Jlengariff, the hay runs 
up to it, and you'd get a btrong' bout- 
man would row you up ancl ùown, nnd 
you'd walk in the green lanes o.nd the 
folks in tlw houH('s woulcl gin> ) ou good 
day; and whin J01.Ùl be afther givin' 
old 
other Casc
' a. trippcnce she'd 
down on llf'r two littlp knl'ps find pray 
for )'our honor till you'd be runnin cr 
home like a light horsema.n." 
The old man laughed heartily for the 
first time that day. "I us('(1 to 00 tllf" 
fnstest runner or" any 10.(1 in school," he 
said, with pride. .. 
"Sure JOu might thr)' it again "ill 
IUrA. Cascy's kiwI help, Hir:' insistcd the 
girl. ,,
ow go to Glengo.riff this Dc
t 
month 0' )Iav, i"ir. do! J' 
" Pf'rlmps . I will," said thp captain, 
decidecll.y. "I'm not going to kepI> up 
this sort of thing much longf'r. I can tt.U 
tllf'Ill that! If they cnn't (10 rue ILll
' good 
thev may say so, ßnd I'n 
teer m"f' own 
co
r8c. .. Thåt'a 8 good idea aboùt th 
sn.It w:ttpr. tJ 
Th(. old mnn f(.ll into a plen.
aDt sleep, 
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with a contented smile on his facc. The "l\Iostly eggs, sir," said Nora, hum- 
fire flickered and 
llnpped, and Nora sat hi". 
still looking into it; her thoughts were "" I dare say you were hungry," said 
far away. Perhaps her unkind mmt the old man, taking up his newspaper 
would find mean8 to HtOP the letters and pretending to frown at the ship- 
between Johnny .illon'is and herself. ping list. 
Oh, if her mother were only ali,'e, if the "Oh, no, captain, 'twas not thatalwa)"s. 
scattered household were once more to- I used to follow an old spickled hen of 
gether! It would be a lùng time at. my mother's and wait for the egg. I'd 
this rate, before she could go back to thrack her within the furze, and whin 
Johnn)" with a hundred pounds. I'd be two days getting two eggs I'd 
The fire settled itself together and run wid 'em to sell 'em, and 'twas to buy 
sent up a bright hlaze. The old man things to sew for me doll I'd spind the 
opened his eJ'es and looked bewildered; money. I'd ought to make con fission 
she stepped quickly to his side. "You'll for it. now too. I'm shamed thinkin' of 
be askin' for :\11'. Reilly?" she said. it, and the spickled hen was one that 
":Ko, no," responded the captain, laid very large white eggs intirely, and 
firmly. "\Yhat was the name of that whiles my poor mother would be rniss- 
place 
"ou were talking about? " ing them and thinking the old hen was 
" \Yhidcly Island, sir, where me father no good and had best be killed, the 
was bOl'll?" K ora's thoughts had wan- honest cr'atue. and go to market that 
dered far and wide, she was thinking way when IJoulthry was dear. I'd like 
that she had heard that land was cheap one of her eggs now to boil it mJ8elf 
on 'Yhidd
" and the fishing fine. She for you, sir, 'twould be aisy 'atin' for you 
and Johnny had often thought they coming right in from some place under 
might do better than in I{enmare. the green bushes. I think she's long 
" No, no," said the captain again, dead, I didn't see her a long while be- 
sternly. fore I was l'avin'. A wonlan called J 0- 
"Oh, Glengariff," she exclaimed. banna Spillane bought her from mJT aunt 
" Yes, sir, we were talking-" when my mother was dead. She was a 
"That's it," responded the captain, very honest, good hen; a top-knot hen, 
complacentlJ. " I should like to know sir." 
something more about the place." "I dare say," said the captain, look- 
"I was never in it but twice," ex- ing at his newspaper; he did not know 
claimed KOl'a, "but 'twas lovely there why the simple chatter touched and 
intirely. l\Iy father had a time of fish- pleased hÜn so. He shrugged his 
in', and 'twas one summer we left Ken- shoulders and moved about in his easy 
mare and went to a place, Baltimore chair, frowned still more at the ship- 
was the name, beyond Glengariff itself, ping list, and so got the better of his 
toward the illigant town of Bantry, sir. emotion." 
I saw Bantry, sir, when I was young. " I see that the old brig l\Iiranc1a has 
"\Ye were all alive and together then, my gone ashore on the Florida Keys," he 
father and mother and all of us ; the old said, as if speaking to a large audience 
shebeen we lived in looked like the skull of retired shipmasters. "Stove her 
of a house, it "as so old, and the roof bows, rigging cut loose and washed 
falling in on us, but thank God, we were overboard; total wreck. I suppose 
happf in it-Oh, Ireland's the lovely 
'ou never saw a wreck? "-he turned 
country, Sil:" . and regarded Nora affectionately. 
"No bad people at all there?" asked "I did, sir, then," said Nora Con- 
the captain, lookin q- at her kindl
T. nelly, flushing with satisfaction. ""\Ye 
" Oh, sir, there a
'e then," said the lit- got news of it one nlorning early, and 
tIe maid, regretfuHy. "I }lave sins upon all trooped to the shore, every grown 
my own soul, truth I t
ave, sir. The sin person and child in the place, l'aving 
of st'aling was my black shame when lout l\iother Dolan, the ould lady t11at 
was growing up, then." had no use of her two legs, and all the 
"'Vhat did you ever steal, child?" women, me mother and all, took their 
asked the captain. babies to her and left them, and she en- 
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treatin'-you'd hear tho hawlR of her ß. 
mile away-that t:!omf' of the folks woul(l 
ta1.e LeI' \"id 'em 011 tllf'ir hlU'kH to Heo 
\"hat would she get "id the rest; but 
we !t.ft her Hcreechiug wid all the poor 
.,hilder, aIill I was there" ith the tirHt, 
and the sun comin
 up and the ship 
breaking up fine out a little way in the 
roeks. 'Twas loaded with Hwcet oranges, 
she was, and they all comin' ashore like 
yellow duckliugs" in the high wather. I 
got me fill for once, I did, indeed." 
"Dear, dear," said the cUI)tain. "Did 
tIle crew get ashore? " 
" 'Vell, I belave not, sir, hut I couldn't 
rightly say. I was small, and I took no 
notice. I mind there were strangers 
round that day, but sailors or the nixt 
parish was one to rue then. The tide 
was going out soon, und then we 
Em armed aboard, and, wisha, the old 
ship tipped up wid us in it, and I 
thought I was killed. 'Twas a foine 
vessel, all gilùed round the cabin walls, 
and I thought in vain 'twOlùd be one 
like her comin' to .Amerikv. 'Thore was 
wines aboard, too, and a]f the men got 
their fill. 
Iesilf was gatherin' me little 
petticoat full of oranges that bobbed in 
the wather in the down-si.Ie of the deck. 
"Tisba, sir, the min was pushin' me and 
the otLer shilder into the wather; they 
were very Boon tight, sir, and my own 
father was wid 'em, God rest his soul! 
and his cheeks as red as two roses. 
Some ùusy-body caught him ashore and 
took hint to the magistrate-that wa.s 
the squire of our place, sir, anù an illi- 
gant gentleman. The bliguards was 
holdin' my father, and I running along, 
screeching for fear he'd be going to jail 
OIl me. The old squire began to laugh, 
poor man, when he saw who it was, ana 
sa,s he, 'Is it yoursilf, Dan'?' and HaYH 
mj. father, 'It's mesilf, Go"ù bB.ve yo
r 
honor, very tight intirely, mIll feelin' 
itS foine fiS nn\ lord in Irf'laud. L'ave 
Ille go, awl rÌl soon slape it oft" under 
th
 ne'\:t furze-bush thatll btO}) still 
long enough for me ùy the roadside,' 
Hays he. Tho s(luire fmYH, 'L'ave him 
go, bo) 8, 'twas all from his 'ating the 
oranges! ' HaY8 he, anù the folks give a 
g-reat laugh all round. H{' was doiu' no 
harrulll, the poor lllan! I run a"u,y again 
to the t3i1.y, thc>n; I forget "as there any 
Illore happened that day." 
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"She mU'it have hpen a fnliter frOIu 
the :llediterranean I can't think ",hat 
she \\UH doing- up thcre 011 tho \\Odt 
coast, out of Iwl' lJcarillgtl," Haid tho 
captain. 
" 1.
aix, sir, I couldn't tdl you wit >ro 
she was from, if it'8 UlP ship you nULllf.; 
but sbo wint no further thfm 0\11' pari.,h 
and the Black Rocks. I heard tell of 
plillty oUlcr foino \\ reck.." but I \\ as to 
that mesilf." 


III. 


THE lengthening da:ys of late mnter 
went t;lowly by, and at Inst it was bJ>ring 
and the windows were lcft Opt.u ull day 
in the captain's rOOlll. The household 
had acccpted thû fact that nobod v 
pleased the invalid as Koru. did, an;' 
there "US no feeling of jealousy; it 
was impossible not to be grateful to 
anyone" llO could invurillhl
 "'prcad the 
oil of sJIllpathy and killllnt'
:i ovcr 
u('h 
troubled waters. James Ucilh and 
Irso 
Xash often agreed upon th
 fact that 
the captain kt'pt all tlw will he ever 
had, but little of the good judgment. 
Yet, in spite of thi':J they took it upon 
them to argue \\ i th )lÎl1l U})Qll e\ el"Y 
mistaken point. Nora alone had thf> 
art of gi\ing a "ide berth to dangerous 
suhjed
 of conH'rsution. ,ma Hlw could 
twist almost every HOrt of pel"Hi
t('nee or 
aggravation into a clever jo1.e. She had 
gro\\ n very fond of the lonel
' old Illan ; 
the instin('t toward motherlines.-; in her 
simple heart was 8lways read
 to bhel- 
fer him from his fancied wrollgf', aud to 
quiet llim in the darke
t hours of fret- 
fulness and pain. 
Young Xorn Connell
.'s face had 
grown thin during' the lon
 \\ inter, 8tHI 
she lost the })retty ('olor from her (OhC(>ks 
us spring came on. She \\ ns UIo.f' I to 
the milù uir of In.lulld uud to an out-oC- 
door life. She could not fe(.l like l1('r- 
self in the clu
 rooms of Captain 13al- 
four's house on Barrv Htred. Bv the 
timo that the first llatli.)llil
 W(.;. > in 
bloom Oll the south tern, .'. she 10IJoed 
inexpressibl,)" for the open nir and u
 d 
to disap})f'ar from eH'U tlH' captain't:j 
sight into the gardeu. where at timt: 
sho took Ler turn" ith the gardeners 
at spading up the ri('h hoil, uud \\or1.- 
illg \\ ith n zeal \\ hich put to shame their 
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languid pffort
. 
ollletbing trouble(l 
the girl, however; she lookecl older awl 
less happy; sometimes it was very pln.in 
to see that she had been crying. 
One lllorning, when she had been de- 
layed unusually with her downstairs 
w
rk, the captain grew so impatient tbat 
he sent Reillv away to find her. Nora 
quickly set (lown. a silver candlestick 
and wiped her powdery bands U}JOIl 
her apron as she ran upstairs. The cap- 
tain was standing in the middle of tbe 
floor, scowling like a pÏ1'ate in a pict- 
ure hook, and even when Nora came in, 
be did not smile. "I'm going out to take 
a walk," he said, angrily. 
"Come on, then, sir," said Nora. "Ill 
run for your coat and hat if you'll tell 
rue whe;'e -" . 
"Pooh, pooh! child!" the pacified 
captain was smiling broadly. "I only 
want to take a couple of turns here in 
the ball. Yon forget how long 1\ e been 
house-bound. I'm a good deal better; 
I'll have tbat meddling Reilly know it, 
too; and I won't be told what I may do 
and what I may not." 
"'Tis thrue Lfor you, sir," said Nora, 
amiably. "Steady yourself with Iny 
arrum, now, and we'll go to the far end 
of the hall and back again. 'Twas tbe 
docther himself said a while ago that 
ye'd ought to thry walking more, and 
'twas your honor was like to have the 
life of him. You're a very conthraÜ'y 
gentleman, if I may be so bold!" 
The captain laugbed, but the business 
of dragging his poor heavy foot was 
1110re serious than he had expected, in 
spite of all his brave determination, 
:K ora did her best to beguile hinl from 
too much consciousness of his feebleness 
and disappointment. 
"Sure, if you'd see ould l\Iother Killa- 
han come hobbling into church, you'd 
think yourself as good as a greyhound," 
she said, presently, while the master 
rested in one of the chairs at the hall's 
end. "She's very old intirely. I saw 
bel' myself asleep at her beads this morn- 
ing, but she do be very fiteady on her 
two knees, and whiles she prays and 
sa
's a bead or two, and whiles she gets 
a bit of sleep, the poor cr'ature. She do 
be staying in the church a dale this cold 
weather, and Fatber Dunn is very aisy 
with her. She makes the stations eyery 


morning of the J ear, so she does, and 
one day she come t'rough the deep snow 
in a great storm t}wre was, and she fell 
down with weakness in the church 
steps ; and they told Father Dunn and 
said how would tIleY get helL home, and 
he come running himsplf scolding all 
tbe way and took her up in his an'ums, 
and wint back with her to his own 
house. You'd thought she was his own 
mother, sir. 'Sbe's one of God's poor,' 
says he, with the tears in his eyes. Oh, 
captain, sir! I wish it was Father 
Dunn was praste to you, I do then! 
I'm thinking he'd know what pI'ayers 
would be right for JOU, and himself was 
born in the country forninst Glengariff, 
and would tell you how foine it was for 
your stringtb. If you'd get Letter, sir, 
and we'd meet hirn on the street, we'd 
he after asking bis riverence." 
The captain nmde no answer, he was 
tired and spent, and sank into his dis- 
dained easy-chair, grateful for its com- 
fortable support. The luention of pos- 
sible help for his feeble frame from any 
source clung to his erratic memOI'Y, and 
after a few days one of the thoughts 
that haunted his mind was that Father 
Dunn, a kind-faced elderly man, might 
be of use in this great emergency. To 
eyerybody's surprise, his bodily strength 
seemed to be slowly returning as the 
spring days went by, but tbel'e was 
oftener and oftener an appealing child- 
ish look in his face, the tirnl lines of it 
were blurred, even while there was a 
steadJ' renewing of his shattered forces. 
At last he was able to drive down tllP 
busy street one day, with Reilly, in 11Ïs 
familiar chaise. The captain's old 
friends gathered to welcome him, and 
he responded to their salutations with 
dignity and evident pleasure; but once 
or twice, ,,,hen someone congratulated 
him upon certain successful matters of 
business which he had planned before 
his inness, there was only a troubled 
look of dulness and almost pain for an- 
swer. 
One day Nora Connelly stole out into 
the garden in the afternoon, and sat 
there idly under an old peach-tree. The 
green fruit showed ih,elf thick all along 
the slender boughs. 
 ora had been cry- 
ing already, and now she looked up 
through the green lean"s at tht' far blue 
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Hky, ana then lH:>
an to cry a
ain. Hhp 
was sadly hOIH('!'ic'k, poor chil(l! SliP 
long('(l for her 10\ ('I', \\ 110m 
liP f('n.l'(.d 
HOW lien'r to S". Likp a pil'turc she 
rccalled the fallliliar little 
"'rol1p of 
thnt('lwd homo/('!'; at llOn1P, \\ith thf'ir 
\\ hitf' walls ntHl the narrow grpcn Im1Ps 
lJ(.t\\ccn; she 
w tlw pink daisies unclcr 
foot and tl1P gol(l('n gonw elimhing tllC' 
l1Ïll till it stood n.
aillst tlH' \\ hito clouds. 

he rememhf'rc<l the figures of the hlue- 
cloak('d WOIllen who w(.nt and ('nIne, 
the harf'footf,a lllPl'lT c11Ï]( 11'('11 and tlH) 
elahhling dueks; th
ll she fell to think- 
ing lovingly of her last walk \\ ith John- 
ny 'Iorl'i!4, tl)(' empty hird's Uf'st, and 
nIl their hop('!4 nwl }H'Olllisf's tlw nigllt 
l)dore she left home. She had heen 
wilful in Jif'lùillg to hcr nunt's plans; 
Hhf' knew that Johmw fear('<l her faith- 
Ics
ne8s, hut it was all for love of him tbat 
she had left him. She knew llOW poor 
they Wf're at homc. She had faithfull
' 
Hent a pound a month to her aunt. and 
though she haù had angry appeals for 
more, the other pound that she ('01.11<1 
Hpal'C, leaving hut little for herself, had 
heen sent in secret to Johnnv's motlwl'. 
She always dreaded the da
 when her 
aval'iciou
 aunt shoul<1 find tÌ1Ís out an(1 
E'mptyall the vials of her wrath of ('0\- 
etousness. Kora, to HRe her o"n ex- 
pression, "-as as mu('h in drpad of thiH 
aunt as if the sea were a dry ditch. 
AIm;! she was still the same poòr Nora 
Connclly, thou
h rich and husy America 
Htretched eastwar<1 an<1 wesh\ a 1'<1 from 
"llf're she h:1<1 made her new home. It 
wu
 onl:," hy keeping her poun<1s in 1lf'1' 
popkd that she could gathf'r enough to 
he of rcal and !)('rmau('nt use to tho!-;f' 
she ]o\'ea ; an<l yet their every day woes, 
real or fictitious, stole the pounds from 
her one hy one. 
So .-he L sat crJ-ing under the })('ac11- 
tree until the pale 01(1 c3})tain {'rune hy, 
in the box- hordered \\alk, with scuf- 
tling, unsteady sh'ps. Hc f'n.w Xora and 
BtoppC'(l, leaning on his f'ane. 
"Come, ('ome, Nora! JJ he Raid, anx- 
iously. h 'Ylmt's the matt('r, illY girl?" 
!\orn lookc(l up at him and smil{'d 
instanth". It WaR as if the warm Irish 
Bunshin
 bad hroken out in the middle 
of a )rU
" Rhowf'r. A IOllg spra
' of pllr- 
plf' fo\.glo\ e grew at her feet ancl the 
captain glanceù down at it. TIH' 
j
ht 
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of it \\ 'lS ILhnu
t mOlf Ulan fi}W ('ouM 
hear, thi
 t\()\\('r that grf'\\ in tJl(' hC'<1g('- 
1'0"8 at 111)I))P. :-;he felt a"l if the f10\\er 
\\ ('re f'xil<.<1 lihe hPIMdf llUJ tr) in
 to 
grow in ß, Htrnnßo ('O\1l1tr)". 
"Dou't tOll('h it. Rir," &11e faltf'r('l} as 
nif' captain 1110\ ('<1 it '\\ ith hi., CUIU' 
"'ti., \er,y ha<llu('k to 1I1<,'(I(llc \\ith that: 
they say \ onr!'elf will he meJdl(.(1 with 
hy "flu. L fl;irif'H. Fain Fil1(J'('I'R i
 tL. 
lltmlC of that ßo\\('r, a"nd wc"'\H:re niH:r 
Ic.ft pi('k it. OJl, but it minds m(' of 
110111('." 
"""hat's thp matter \\ ith "ou to-<1IL\"?" 
nskpd th{' (,ß,ptain. . L 
"1'\"e hp('n f('('ling \'ery S.l 1, !o.ir, I (,1111t 
help it eithcr. think in' 0' mo hOl1uI I\l 
l(.ft and me dear hd that I II see 110 
more. I was "rong to raH
 him, I \\U:j 
in <léP( 1." 
" \Yhat lad?" a"ke<1 Cn.IJtaill B:llfour, 
8uspi('iousl
'. "I'll hm e no nonhcn. 
nor hu1s about m
" pla(.(.. Y ou'r(. too 
youn
-" He looke<l Hharply I1t tlJo 
tcarful 
 oung face. " 
I rHo 
 a"h ('an't 
spar(' yon (.ithC'r," he ad<1ctl, humbly, in 
a dif1'<'n'nt tone. 
" Fah., sir, it's at home he is, in the 
old country without rue; hcll ni\{'r 
trouhl(' 
 f', .me poor Johnuy," ::\0111, {.
- 
plfiilled, fiaùly {.nough. Hhc had ri,,<,u 
with proper courtes
., and was 
tanù- 
iug hy tlI(' 01<1 lUan; IlOW sl1P 'l ntun'.} 
to take hold of hit; an'll. Ho looke(l 
flushcd and ('ager, and she forgot her- 
self in the iustinet to take ('fire of him. 
" 'Yherp do you he going so fa...t?" 
S1lC ask('(l, with a little In.ugh. h I'm 
nfther helie\ ing 'tis Mlnning awa
' 
-ou 
JJ 
arf'. 
The ('aptain r('gal'lleJ h{'r solemnly, 
then he laughed too. u ConIC' \\ ith 
llH"" he f>ai(1. "I'm going to Illal.p a 
('u.n. " 
""11erc "oulJ it be?" <.h.mawletl 
the girl, "ith If"R... than l1<.'r uo.;unl <.h.f- 
('n'tH'f.'. 
"Come. c01ne! I wnut to hoff," 
insisted the 01(1 g'eutlf.'Il1IU1. " \r<.>11 go 
out of thi
 lift Ie gate. in the {euce. 1\ e 
got to Sf'e your Futllf'r J>unn on a mnt 
t('r of busill(,
!o.." he Rai(l, 11" if }u't ll:l(lnl' 
id(':1, of nC('t'ptin
 mlY r('mou
tr:Ul(,(,. 
Xorl1 kilt,\\" that the doctor and al 
th(' elclcr ll1embc
 of the houf;(.hold fiP- 
pro\f'tl of Jwr mn....u'r'.., amu
ing hiro- 
se.lf and t:\1.inf! all the l'
er{'i.,c he coult1 
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She herself appro,'eù his present in- 
tentions entirely; it was not for her to 
battle with the head of the house, at any 
rate, so she dutifully and with great in- 
terest and anxiety set forth beside him 
down the path, on the alert for any fal- 
terings or missteps. 
They went out at the gate in the high 
fence, the master remembered where to 
find the key, and he seemed in excel- 
lent spirits. The side street led them 
down the hill to Father Dunn's house, 
but when they reached it the poor cap- 
tain was tired out. Nora began to be 
frightened as she stole a look at him. 
She had forgotten, in the pride of her 
own youthful strength, that it would 
be such a long walk for him. She was 
anxious about the interview with 
Father Dunn, she had no idea how to 
account for their presence, but she had 
small opinion of the merits and ability 
of the captain's own parish minister, 
and felt confident of the good result, 
in some wa:y, of the visit. Presently 
the priest's quick step was heard in the 
passage, Nora rose dutifully as he came 
in, but was only noticed by a kindly 
glance. The old captain tried to rise 
too, but could not, and Father Dunn 
and he greeted each other with e,'ident 
regard and respect. Father Dunn sat 
down with a questioning look, he was a 
busy man with a great })arish, and al- 
most m-eryone of his visitors came to 
him with an Ì1nportant errand. 
The room was stiff-looking and a lit- 
tle bare, everything in it was well 'Worn. 
There was a fine portrait of Father 
Dunn's predecessor, or, it should rather 
l)e said, a poor portrait of a fine man 
whose personal goodness and power of 
doing Christian service shone in his 
face. Father l\Iiles had been the first 
priest in that fast-growing inland town, 
and the captain had known and respect- 
ed him. He did not say anything 
now, but sat looking up much pleased 
at the picture. This parlor of the 
priest's house had a strangely public 
and impersonal look, it had been the 
scene of many parish weddings and 
christenings, find sober givings of re- 
buke and kindly counsel. Nora gazed 
about her with awe, she had been 
brought up in great reverence of holy 
things and of her spiritual pastors and 


masters; but she could not help notic- 
ing that the captain was a little astray 
in these first few moments. There 
stole in upon his pleased contemplation 
of the portrait a fretful sense of doing 
an unaccustomed thing, and he could 
not regain his familiar dignity and self- 
possession ; that conscious right to au- 
thoritJ which through long Jears had 
stood him in such good stead. He was 
only a l)oor broken-down, sick old man; 
he had never quite understood the truth 
about himself befol'e, and the thought 
choked him, he could not speak. 
"The Inasther was coveting to spake 
with your riverence about Glingarrow," 
ventured Nora, timidl:y, feeling at last 
that the success of the visit depended 
wholly upon herself. 
"Oh, Glengariff, indeed!" exclaimed 
the good priest, much relieved. He had 
discovered the pathetic situation at last, 
and his face grew compassionate. 
"This little girl seems to believe that 
it would set me up to have a change of 
air. I haven't been very well, Father 
Dunn." The captain was quite himself 
again for the moment, as he spoke. 
"You may not haye heard that the doc- 
tors have had hold of me lately? :Nora, 
here, has been looking after me very 
well, and she speaks of some sea-bath- 
ing on your Irish coast. I may not be 
able to leave my business long enough 
to do any good. It's going to the dogs, 
at any rate, but I've got enough to carry 
me through." 
N ora was flushing with eagerness, 
but the priest saw how white the old cap- 
tain's fingers were, where they clasped 
his walking-stick, how blurred and fee- 
ble his face had grown. The thought 
of the green hins and hollows along the 
old familiar shore, the lovely reaches of 
the bay, the soft air, the flowery hedge- 
rows, came to his mind as if he had been 
among them but :yesterday. 
" I wish that you were there, sir, I do 
indeed," said Father Dunn. "It is nearer 
like heaven than any spot in the worlù 
to me, is old Glengarifl". You ,,'ould be 
pleased there, I'm certain. But you're 
not strong enough for the voyage, I fear, 
Captain Balfour. You'd best wait a bit 
and regain your strength a little more. 
A man's home is best, I think, when he's 
not well." 
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TIH
 captain awl Xora 1,oth lonke(] 
defcn.te(l. 1.'atLer Dunn sa" their Hl\.d- 
nmm, awl wus Hure that his kindest dut\" 
was tu interest this poor guest aUlI t;) 
make a pleasure for him, if possible. 
"I call tell )'OU all ahout it, sir, u.nù 
how ).ou muy get there," he w",'nt on 
hastily, shaking his bead to someone 
who luul come to SUUlIllon bim. " Lauù 
a.t Que(,Ilstown, go right up to Cork 
and pa
s the night, and then hy rail and 
coach next day-'ti'i but a brief journe.y 
and you're there. 'Tis a grand little 
hotel you'll tind close to the bay-'twas 
like a palul'e tû me in my boyhooù, with 
the fine tourists coming and going; 
well, I wish we were there this day fiwl 
I sbowing you up and down the length 
of the green country." 
" Just what I want-I've l)een a busy 
mau, but when I take a holiday give me 
11011e of your noisy towns," said the 
ca.ptain, eager nnù cheerful again. 
"Yuu'd be so still there that a bira 
lighting in the thatch would "ake you," 
<.;aid l"ather Duun. "AL, 'tis Illany a 
long year since I saw the pIae'e. I 
drea:n of it by night Hometimes, Captain 
Balfour, God bless it ! " 
Kora could not keep hack the reaùy 
tears. The ,"ery thought that his rever- 
ence had grown to manhood in her 0'" n 
dear country side was too much for 
her. 
"You're not thinking of going over 
tbis summer?" asked the captain, wist- 
fully. "I should be gratified if JOu 
wuuld hear me compau)", tÜr, I'd try to 
do Iny part to make it pleasant." But 
the good father shook his bead ancll'ose 
Imstih, to stand by tlH' window that 
100ke
1 out into his Ìittle garden. 
"'Ye'd make a good companJ," said 
he, presently, turning towanl them and 
smiling, " with youug Nora bere to sLow 
us our way. You can't have had time y
t, 
my child, to forg-et tbe old roads across 
country!" and :Xora fairly 
obbe<.1. 
" Pra v for the likes of me, sir! " she 
faltereù; and co"eretl her face with hel" 
hawls. " 011, pray for the m:lsther too, 
your ri\"crence Fathpr Dunn, sir; 'tis 

 er,}" wake he is, and 'tis mesilf that'., 
very lonesome in A1lleriky uu' I'm aftlu.'l" 
l'aving the one I love! " 
"TIe quiet, now!" said the priest, 
gravely, cbecking 11(:'1' with a kindl)' 
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tc>lH'h of hi
 hand, awl gbncing at 
Cuptain I hlfour. rII14' poor old man 
looked in a \\ orri(.tI "US frum ODt' to tL... 
othpr, nuù Father Du
n \\ cnt 0.\\ ay to 
fetch him a glaHs uf ,.. ine. Then IJe 
was rear I," to go IwlUc, and FatLer 
DUlin g-ot hiM hu.t aud big cane, pIl"ad- 
ing that un ('rrund ,.. as taking him iu 
the tiame tlireetiou. 
"If I thought it "ould du tue nnv 
good, J "ould start for that pluee w"'. 
"ere speaking- of to-Illorruw," Emi(I th... 
captain as the
' Het forth. " Y uU know 
to what I }'(,ft'r, the sea-hathing and aU." 
The pricst walled Hlo\\ l
, tl14 captain's 
flteps grew more and more fn.lteriu h 
Hnrl ullsteady. Xoru. Counelly follo'\\ed 
an
iousl.y. rrhere tlitt("(1 through Fa- 
ther Dunn's mina phra
es out of tht.' 
old BilJle story-' a greu,t man nnd hon- 
oralJle '-' a vuliaut IIUll1 nUtI rich: 'hut 
a leper '-the littlü euptive maid that. 
brought him to the man of Goù. Alas, 
f'ather Dunn eoula tt.ll the captain of liO 
\\ aters of .J ordun that \\ oul( 11lmkc Lirll n 
flounù man-he could onlv say to him: 
Go in pence, like the prophet òf ola. 
"'Len they reaehetl hume the hou
t- 
hold alread
\" bought for the eaptain in 
ùespair, hut it happened that uohoJ,) 
was in the \\ ide, cool hall as the\" en- 
tered. . 
"I hope tbat .You "ill come in aUlI 
take a glass of wiue with me. You I1tu e 
treated me with hrotJH'rh- kindn(....:-., 
sir," saia the master of tLe.houb'; but 
Father Dunu Hhook his head find smiled 
as Le rua(le the 01(1 lIlall cOlllfortahIp in 
a corner of the brmul sofa, ttlkin
 hit; 
hat and stick from him and g-Ï\ iug tLem 
to Xora. "Xot to-(lay, Captain Hnlfour, 
if ,.ou will CXCU'ie me." 
The captain looked disappointed and 
childish. "I mn going to sl'ntl ,).OU a 
bottle of mv fn.ther'M hebt ola llUL(lt..ira," 
he said. ':
OI11etiUll":', when n. lllall is 
tired out or llU
 ß fri('wI ('OU)(' in to 
dine-" hut he wnoS too '\"t'arv hiru...df 
to finish the sentence. The 
hI hO\I"C 
was ,'en- fo.till, there \\"('re tli..tnnt ,"()i('l'
 
in the gartlcn. n door at the {'I.d of t1.. 
hall opened into fin nrhor where tlickers 
of light were shiuiIl
 through the gr('('n 
vine leaves, Ever,),thillg \\Ii'" .::;tatc1y 
Rnd handsome, there" as ß touch ('
er
'- 
where of that colonial eh'gance of the 
captain'., ::''1.'all(lf
ltLl'r't; tiUlf.... "hieL lmtl 
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nen
r been sacrificed to the demon of 
change, that restless American spirit 
which has spoiled the beauty of so 
man
. fine and simple old houses. 
The priest was useù to seeing a differ- 
ent sort of household interior, hiH work 
was among the poor. Then he looked 
again at the house's owner, an old lnan, 
sick, sorry, and alone. "God bless 
you, sir," 
he said, "I must be going 
now." 
,. Come and see me again," said the 
captain, opening his eyes. " You are 
a good man. I anl glad to have your 
blessing." The words were spoken with 
a manly simplicity and directness that 
had always been liked by Captain Bal- 
four's friends. ":x ora," he whispered 
when Father Dunn had gone, "we'll 
say nothing to l\Irs. :Kash. I must rest 
a little while here before we get up the 
stairs." 


IV. 


TOWARD the end of the summer things 
had grown steadily worse, and Captain 
Balfour was known to be failing fast. 
The clerks had ceased to come for his 
signature long before; he had forgotten 
all about business and pleasure too, and 
slept a good deal, and sometimes was 
glad to see his friends and sometimes 
indifferent to their presence. But one 
day, when he felt well enough to sit in 
his great chair by the window, he told 
1\11'. Barton, his good friend and lawyer, 
that he wished to attend to a small 
matter of business. " I've arranged 
everything long ago as an ageing man 
should," he said. "I don't know that 
there's any hurry, but I'll mention this 
item while I think of it. Nora, you may 
go downstairs," he said sharply to the 
girl, who had just entered upon an 
errand of luncheon or medicine, and 
Nora disappeared; she remembered af- 
terward that it was the only time when, 
of his own accord and seeming impa- 
tience. he had sent her away. 
Reilly and 
Irs. K ash bore no ill will 
toward their young housemate, they 
were reasonable enough to regard Cap- 
tain Balfour's fondness for her with 
approyal. There was something so de- 
voted and single - hearted about the 
young Irish girl that they had become 


fowl of her themselves. They haa their 
own plans for the future, ancl looked 
forward to being married when the cap- 
tain should havf' no more need of them. 
It really hurt 1\lrs. Nash's feelings when 
she often found Nora in tears for 
the desperate longing for home' anù 
for Johnny :\Iorris grew worse in the 
child's affectionate heart insteaù of bet- 
ter. 
One day 1\11'. Reilly had gone down 
to,,'"11, leaving the captain af
leep. Nora 
was on guard, ::\I1's. Nash was at hand 
in the next room with her sewing, and 
N ora sat still by the window; the cap- 
tain was apt to sleep long and heavily at 
this time of the day. She was busy 
with some crocheting, it was some edg- 
ing of a pattern that the sisters of I(en- 
mare had taught Johnny 1\iorris's 
mother. She gave a little sigh at last 
and folded her hands in her lap, her 
gray Irish eyes were blinded with tears. 
"'Vhat's the matter, child?" asked 
the captain, unexpectedly; his voice 
sounded very feeble. 
Nora started, she had forgotten him 
and his house. 
"'Vill JOU have anything, sir?" she 
asked, anxiously. 
" No, no, what's the matter, child?" 
asked the old man, kindly. 
"'Tis me old story; I'm longing for 
me home and I can't help it if I died 
too. I'm like a thing torn up by the 
roots and left in the road. You're very 
good, sir, and I would never l'ave the 
house and you in it, but 'tis home I 
think of by night and by day; how- 
ever will I get home? " 
Captain Balfour looked at her COIll- 
passionatelJT. "You're a good girl, 
Nora; perhaps you'll go home before 
long," he said. 
"'Tis sorra a few goes back; Ameri- 
ky's the same as heaven for the like 0' 
that," answered Nora, trying to smile 
and drying her eyes. "There's Inany'd 
go back too but for the presents every- 
one looks to have ; 'twoulù take a dale 
of money to pl'ase the whole road as yon 
pass by. 'Tis a kind of fever the young 
ones has to be l'aving home. Some 
l'aves good steady work and home and 
friends, that might do well. There's 
getting to be fine chances for smart 
ones there with so many l'aving." 
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" Yes, ,yes," 
ai<1 the ('al)tain. " "9 e'll 
talk that over allother t.iulP, I want to 
go to sleep now;" and Xora 11ushed 
with f-illaUlf' aud took up her cro('heting' 
again. "'Twas me hope of gro\\ing rieh, 
aIHI me a.unt's tongue shaming me that 
gets the 11Ianw," she murmureù to her- 
HeU. The Hick man's hand
 100ke<1 \'(\1")' 
white mHI thin on the sides of his ehair : 
she looked at them and at his face, úud 
her Iwart s1110te her for selfishness. 

he wa.s glad to be in America, after 
all. 
Thl'Y never s'1i<<l an
.thing to each 
oUlPr now ahout going to Glengariff. a 
good many daJ's slipped by when the 
captain hardly spoke except to answer 
q uestioIlH ; bu t in restless Ð\ eningR, when 
he could 110t sleep, people who passed 
by in the strpet could hear Xora singing 
her old familiar songs of love and war, 
sometimes in monotonous plaintive cad- 
ences that repeated and repeated a re- 
frain, sometimes in livelier measure with 
strange thrilJillg catcheR and prolonged 
high notes, as a bird might sing to its 
mate in the early dawn out in the wild 
green pastures. .. The lovel
. weird songs 
of the ancient Irish folk, how old tl1ey 
are, how sweet they are, who can tell? 
but now and then a listener of this new 
world of the western seas hears them 
with deep delight, he3.rs them with a 
strange golden sense of dim remem- 
brance, a true far-descended hirthright 
of remembrance that can only come 
from inheritance of Celtic blood. 


\Yhen the frost haa fallen on Ule 01<1 
ganlell, Captain Balfour died find his 
year of trouhle was ended. Reilly anù 
)Irs. Xa
h, the cook and Nora, crie<1 
bitterly in the kitchen, where the Budden 
news found them. Kobody could wish 
him to come back, but they cried the 
more when they thought of tÌ1Rt. Ther!' 
was a great deal Raid about him in the 
newspapers; about his usefulness in 
town and state, his wealth, his char- 
acter, and his history; hut nobod
' knf''' 
so well as this faithful householrl how 
comforbble he had made his lonely 
home for oth('1' pf'oplp ; find those wh
 
kne", him best thought most of his kind- 
ness, his simple manliness, and sincerity 
of worcl and deed. 
The Ü'oening after the funeral Xora. 
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wac; all alone in her little room und('r 
the high roof. Hhl' sat on the broad sl'at 
of a (lorlIl(.r \\ ilHlo\V ,\ }wr she couI.llook 
fur out ovcr the eit) roofs to 8. 
lilHp!',e 
of the country beJond. TIH're "as a nc\\ 
moon in the sl
', tlH' MlI1Sf.t WU'i dear, 
the ea.rly autumn '\H:uther "a'i g-ro\\ ing 
warm ag-ain. 
'l'hf' old hou
e W.Hi to hc-Iong' to a 
nephew of the captain, his only 1H'a.r r(.l- 
ative, who had Etpent a great many) carR 
ahroa(l with an invali<1 wife; it \\ae; tù 
be closed for tllO prcsellt, find 
rrs. Xa!--h 
and )11'. Ueill r "ere to be married and 
live there alÌ "inter, and then go up 
country to Ii \"(. in tlw f-iprillg, " here ,
Irft. 
X aHb owned a littll' fann. She, WU,b of 
north of Irc1awl birth, "as )Irs. Xash; 
])('1' fir,;t IlUHlmnd had heen an .\JHericall. 
She told Xora again find again that Hil. 
might nlwa.p
 have a home \\ ith her, 
hut tlH' faet remainf.d that Xora mu!--t 
find hersdf a Jlew pl:1('e, nUll t:>he sat ill 
the window wondering "ith a hea'}" 
heart what was going to Lappen to her. 

\ll the way to the hurying 
r()ulld an(l 
hack again in the carriage, "ith the rest 
of the household, she had sobbed and 
mourned, hut she criell for herself as 
much as for the captain. Poor litH!' 
Irish X ora, "ith her warm heart and her 
quick instincts and B) mpathie8! ho\\ 
sa(lly she thought now of the old talk 
about going- to Glengariff; she had 
dung long to 11('1" vain hope that the 
dream would come tnw, and that the old 
captain and his household were all going 
over seas together, and so she should gpt 
home. \Y ould an) body in America e' er 
he so kind again awl need her 80 much 
as the captain? 
Someone had COIlH' to the foot of the 
stairs and was calJing Xora loudl
' again 
and again. It was dark in the upper 
entryway, however hright the weftt had 
lookf'd just now from her \\inclo\\ ; f'he 
left her little room in confu
ion, she had 
heQ'Un ahead ,. to look over JlPr hi t;i 
l"> 
 
of things, her fe\\ clothf's and trea
ures 
hefore she packf'll th('rn to go awa
. 
MrR. Ka.sh seemed to he in a Ill()st im- 
portant hurry ancl 
aid that thf'
. 'Wpre 
hoth wanted ill thp .lining-room, u.nrl it 
waR 'Cl'
' plea..
t somc}v>w to h(' want('(l 
and mack of consequellc(\ n
uin. S}W 
had lwO'un to feel like such an unnece
 
saIJ' st
y little person in the house. 
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The lamps were lighted in the hand- 
some old dining-room, it was ol'derly 
and sedate; one who knew the room 
half expected to see Captain Balfour's 
fine figure appear in the ùoorway to join 
the waiting group. There were some 
dark portraits on the wall, and the old 
Balfour silyer stood on the long side- 
board. 1\lrs. Nash had set out all the 
best furnishings, for this day when the 
master of the house left it forever. 
There were not many persons present 
and Nora sat down, as someone bade 
her, feeling very disrespectful as she did 
it. 
Ir. Barton, the lawyer, began to 
read slowly from a large folded paper; it 
dawned presently upon Nora that this 
was the poor captain's will. There was 
a long bequest to the next of kin, there 
were public gifts, and gifts to different 
friends, and handsome legacies to faith- 
ful )lrs. Nash and James Reilly, and pre- 
sently the reading was over. There was 
something quite grand in listening to 
this talk of thousands and estates, but 
little Nora, who had no call, as she told 
herself, to look for anything, felt the 
mOl'e lonely and friendless as she lis- 
tened, There was a m urm ur of respect- 
ful comment as the reading ended, but 

11'. Barton was opening another paper, 
a small sheet, and looked about him, ex- 
pecting further attention. 
"I am sure that no one will object to 
the caITying out of our deceased 
friend's wishes as affirmed in this more 
recent memorandum. Captain Balfour 
was already infirm at the time when he 
gave me the directions, hut, as far as I 
could judge, entirely clear in his mind. 
He dictated to me the following bequest 
and signed it. The signature is, I own, 
nearly illegible, but I am sure that, 
under the somewhat affecting circum- 
stances, there will be no opposition. 
"I desire," read 1\11'. Barton, slowly, 
"I desire the executors of my will to 
pay five hundred dollars within one 
month after my death to Nora Connelly, 
also to secure her comfortable second- 
class passage to the port of Queens- 
town, in Ireland. I mean that, if she 
still desires, she may return to her 
home. I am sensible of her patience 
and kindness and I attempt in this poor 
way to express my gratitude to the good 
child. I wish her a safe return and that 


every bappiness may attend ber future 
life. 


"JOHN BALFOUR." 


"'Tis a hundred pounds for ye an' 

yer passage, me darlin'," whispered the 
cook, excitedly. "'Tis mesilf knew you 
wouldn't be forgotten an' the rist of us 
so well remimbered. 'Tis foine luck 
for ye ; Heaven l'ist his soul, the poor 
captain! " 
Nora was sitting pale and silent. 
She did not cry now, her head was deep- 
ly touched, her thoughts flew home- 
ward. She seemed to heal' the white 
waves breaking about the ship, and to 
see the far deep colors of the Irish 
shore. For Johnny had said again and 
again that if they had a hundred 
pounds and their two pairs of hands, he 
could do as well with his little fann as 
any man in Ireland. 


"Sind for your lad to come over," 
urged Cousin Donahue, a day later, 
when the ne" s had been told; but N o- 
ra proudly shook her head. She had 
asked for her passage the very next 
week. It was a fine country, America, 
for those with the courage for it, but 
not for Nora Connelly, that had left her 
heaI't behind her. Cousin Donahue 
laughed and shook his head at such 
folly, and offered a week's free lodging 
to herself and Johnny the next spring, 
when she'd be the second time a green- 
horn coming over. But Nora laughed 
too, and sailed away one Saturday morn- 
ing in late October, across the windy 
sea to Ireland. 


v. 


AGAIN it was gray twilight after a 
short autumn day in the old country, 
and a tall Irish lad was walking along 
the highroad that led into Kenmare. 
He was strong and eager for work, but 
his young heart was beavy within him. 
The piece of land which he held needed 
two men's labor, and work as he might, 
he must fall behind with his rent. It 
was three years since that had hap- 
pened before, and he bad tried so hard 
to do well with his crops, and had m'en 
painfully read a book that was wise 
about crops which the agent had lent 



A LITTLE CAPTIVE MAID. 


him, anci talked much lwsi(les with uIl 
th(' good farmers. It" as no use, he 
could not hold hi
 own, timcs wcre had 
awl sorrowful, and i\'orlL "US fiwny. He 
haci believcd that, wbatcvf'r hapI)(
Ilf'el to 
her fortunes, he should ùe able in time 
to Hf'nd for }wr hilllsdf finel h a wf'll-off 
man. Oh, for a. hundred l)ounels in hi!-o 
pocket to renew his worn out land! to 
pny ß man to help him with tho new 
ditching-oh, for ('ourage to fight }1Ís 
\\ay to inclepcnden('e on Irish ground. 
"I've only got my heart anù m
Y t" 0 
hanas, Goel forgive me!" 
aid Johnny 
l\lorris, filoucl. "God be good to me awl 
Norry, ancI me poor mother! l\layhe 
III be after getting a letter from me 
darling the night, 'tis long sinf'(> she 
wrote." 
He stepped back amot:1g the bushes 
to l('t a siele-car pasR that had corne up 
sudclenly hehind him. He reCoh'l1izecJ 
the step of Dinny Killoren's fast pacer, 
and looked to see if there were room on 
the car for another passenger, or if per- 
haps Dinny might be alone and glad to 
have company. There was only Dinny 
himself and a WOInan who gave a 
strange cry. Tho pa(,f'r stopped and 
Johnny's heart beat "ithin him as if it 
woulcl
 come out of his breast. "lIy 
God. who's this '?" he Raid. 
"Lift me dO""11, lift me clown! " Raid 
the girl. "Oh, Goel he thanked. I'm 
here! " Rnd Johnny leaped forward and 
ca.ught Nora Connelly in his arms. It 
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waR like 8 mimde, b could 8 arc Iy 
Rppak. 
"Is it vourRClf?" ho faltered, nnel 
.sora t;nid,L "It's mcself iwl. d then." 
"'-nd 1>ill11J Killon 11 laug-hea uloud on 
tho side-car, "ith his puc.('r htL("
iIl
 
and jumpin
 and threateIlin
 to up .t 
all Nora's goo(l,.; in th( rmu1. 'rh(.n' 
\\ aH 0. hOllS. npur hv, ß whitf of turf 
sIDoke, drifting 10\\ 
 in the damp air, 
hlew into Xorn.'H fnce; sh
 l1(ar(1 the 
hpllH begin to ring in h,f"IlIIULre. It ,\US 
the evening of 8 saint'R day and they 
mng and rang, o.nù 
ora Lad come 
Lome. 
::;0 she married the lad she loved, and 
was a kinù daughter to his mother. 
Thpy "'pent n. 
ood hit of nIP (,lLptnin'R 
IllOne)Y on their farm, and 
ave it a fin(. 
start, and were ahle to flaunt theÌ1 
prosperity in the facC' of that unkind 
aunt- who had "is}lP<1 to make thcm 
spend their lives apart. They were 8 ,pn 
ea.rly on market dß
YB in Kenmare, antI 
X ora onlJ laughed "heJl foolish 
'oung 
people said that the only decent ('mill- 
try in the world waH 
\merica. Some- 
times Rhe Aat in lwr doorwnv in the 
long 
mIllDler evening anel th
mght af- 
fectionatelyof Captain Balfour, the poor, 
kind gentleman, ancI IJlessed hersplf c1e- 
,'outly. Oftpn she sn.icl 8 pra,yer for 
him on Sunday morning as she knp1t in 
the parish church, with flocks of black. 
hircis Ringing outside funon
 the gre('n 
hedge
, under the 10velJ Irish sky. 
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THE LAND OF POCO TIEMPO. 


By Cbarles F. LUlJlmis. 


S UN, silence, and adobe-that is New 
Mexico in three words. If a foul'th 
were to be added, it need be only to 
clinch the three. It is the Great AlUm'i- 
can ßlyster
.-theNationaIRip Van \Yin- 
kle - the United States which is not 
United States. Here is the land of poco 
fiempo - the hOllle of "Pretty Soon." 
\Yhy hurry with the hurrying world? 
The" pretty soon " of New Spain is bet- 
ter than the "Now ! Now!" of the hag- 
gard States. The opiate sun soothes to 
rest, the adobe is made to lean against, 
the hush of day -long noon would not 
be broken. Let us not hasten-maiiana 
win do. Better still, pasado mariana. 
:x ew l\Iexico is the anomaly of the 
Republic. It is a century older to Eu- 
ropean civilization than the rest, and 
several centuries olde!' stil1 in a happier 
semi-civilization of its own. It had its 
little walled cities of stone before Colum- 
bus had grandparents-to-be; and it has 
them yet. The most incredible pioneer- 
ing the world has ever seen overran it 
"ith the zeal of a prairie-fire three hun- 
dred and fifty yeal's ago; and the em- 
bers of that unparalleled blaze of ex- 
ploration are not quite dead to-day. The 
most superhuman mal'ches, fhe most 
awful privations, the most devoted hero- 
ism, the most unsleeping vigilance wrest- 
ed this bare, brown land to the world ; 
and having wrested it, went to sleep. 
The winning was the wakefullest in his- 
tory-the after-nap eternal. It nevel' has 
wakened-one does not know that it 
ever can. Nature herself does little but 
sleep, here. A few semi-bustling Amer- 
ican towns wart the Ten'itorial map. 
It is pockmarked with cattle-ranches 
and mines, where Experience has wield- 
ed his costly birch over millionaire pu- 
pils from the East and the Continent. 
But the virus never rea('hecl the blood- 


the pits are only skin-deep. The Sa'\:on 
excrescences arp already asleep too. The 
cowboy is a bl'oken idol. He no longe!' 
"shoots up the town," or riddles heels 
reluctant for the dance. His clay is 
done; and so is that of the argonaut. 
Thev both al'e with us, but their lids are 
hea;y. And al'ouncl them is New Spain 
again, dreamy as ever after their rude 
but short-lived nudging. The sheep 
-which feed New l\lexico-doze again 
on the mesas, no longer routed by their 
long-horned foes; and where sheep are, 
is rest. The brown or gray adobe ham- 
lets of the descendants of those fiery 
souls who wreaked here a common- 
wealth before the Saxon fairly knew 
there was a :K ew \Y ol'ld ; the strange 
terraced towns of the aboriginal pion- 
eel'S who out-Spaniarcled the Spaniards 
by unknown centuries; the scant leaven 
of incongl'uous American brick-all al'e 
under the speno And the abrupt moun- 
tains, the echoing, l'ock-walled cañons, 
the sunburnt mesas, the streams bank- 
rupt by their own shylock sands, the 
gaunt, brown, treeless plains, the anlent 
sky, all harmonize with unearthly unan- 
imity. 
" Picturesque" is a tame word for it. 
It is a picture, a romance, a dream, all 
in one, It is our one corner that is the 
sun's very own. Here he has had his 
way, and no discI'epancy mars his work. 
It is a land of quaint, swart faces, of 
oriental dl'ess and unspened speech; a 
land where distance iA lost, and the eye 
is a liar; a land of ineffable lights and 
sudden shadows; of polytheism and 
superstition, where the rattlesnake is a 
demigod, and the cigarette a means of 
grace, and where Christians mangle and 
crucify themselves-the heart of Africa 
beating against the ribs of the Rockies. 
Thm'e are three typical races in New 
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3Iexico now-for it ,,"on1<l he wrong to 
indnde the ten per cent. "
\..111erical1 " 
interpolation as '1 type. "ïth them I 
have here lJothing to do. They arf' po- 
tential, hut not picturesque. Besides 
them and around them are the real au- 
tocthones, a quaint ethnologic hio. 
First, the nine thousand Pueblo In- 
dians-peaceful, fixed, house-dwelling 
and home-Ioying tillers of the soil; good 
Catholics in the c11nr('11es they have 
builded with a patience infinite as that 
of the Pyramids; good pagans eyery- 
where else. Then the ten thousand 
Nayajo Indians-whose other ten thou- 
sand is in Arizona - sullen, nomad, 
hon5e-loving, horse-stealing, horse-living 
vagrants of the saddle; pagans first, 
last, and all the time, and inventors of 
the lllothm'-in-law joke gray centuries 
befol'e the ciYilizetl" orld awoke to it. 
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A Pueblo Nimrod 


Last of all, the :\Iexicans; in-bred and 
isolation-shrunken debcendants of the 
Castilian world-finderH; livin
 almost 
as much against the house as in it; ig- 


norallt as slaves, and morf' court.eous 
than kings; poor as Lazarus, and more 
hospitable than Cn
sm; ; Catholics from 
A to Izzard, except when they take oc- 
casion to he }>ellitellÍf-'H-alld even then 
fighting to bring theÏ1' matted scourges 
find bloody crosses into the 
hurch 
which har
 its door to them. The 
Navajos have neither houses nor towns; 
the Pueblos have nineteen compact little 
cities; aud the l\lexicans Heyeral hUlJ- 
dn'd villages, a pm't of which are slIal'ed 
bv the invader. The few towns of un- 
diluted gringo hardly count in summing 
up the Territory of three hundred by 
four hundred miles. 
If K ew :\Iexico lacks the concentl'ation 
of natural pictures'lueness to be found 
elsewhere, it makes up ill universality. 
Thel'e are almost no waterfalls, and not 
a l'iver worthy of the name. Caiions 
are rare, and inferior to those of 
Colorado and the farther South- 
weHt. The llloulltains are large- 
ly skywal'd 111Ïles of savage rock; 
and foreHtR are far between. But 
every landscape is characteristic, 
and even ùeautiful-with a weird, 
unearthly beauty, tl'eacherous as 
the flowers of it.s cacti, :\lost of 
K ew ::\Iexico, most of the year, 
is an indescriùable harmony in 
browns and grays, over ,,,ÌÜch 
the enchanted light of its blue 
skies casts an eternal spell. Its 
vel'Y rocks are ur.ique-only .Ari- 
zona s hal' e s those astounding 
freaks of fOl'lll and color, carved 
by the scant rains of immel1lorial 
centuries, and to'wering across 
the bare land like the 111Ïlestones 
of forgotten giants. The line of 
huge buttes of blood-red sand- 
stone which stretches from l\It. 
Ban 
Iateo to the Little Colorado
 
including the ,. :Kavajo Church" 
and a thousand n1Ïnor wonders, 
is typi('ally l' ew l\Iexican. The 
Kavajo Heservation-which lies 
part in this Territor.}' and part 
in Arizona-is rellml'kahly pichl- 
resque thl'oughout, with its broad 
plains hemmed by giant mesas 
split with wild caÏíons. So are the l'e- 
gions ahout .Jemez, Cochiti, Taos, Santa 
Fl-, Acoma, and a few others. 
The mo
t unique pictures In Xew 
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:U(''\ico fire to he found RmOJl" it<i flU' thipk Hkull of t1H' (>Ill; IJIIliuu.. who 
llJlicjlw pw.hlos. TIU'ir epuùnt t 'r
l1{'ell elo not 11l1l
"lllU'k-l)f Ilhts of tlu ir h<luß\\R 
archit .('turc iH the 1l1ost relllnrkllhle 011 -and \\ ho Ill'" . not h HqU.t\\'i." toi(\\", in 
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A Pueblo Clotho Spmnlni In the Sun 


thn C'OlltillCllt; fiucl there is nonp mor(' 
pi('tnre
ljue in the 'Worlcl It relllainH 
intac.t only ill the remoter pllf'hloc;;- 
thosc aloug the Hio nrallllC' ha\"e hpc'n 
largely )Ie
icallizpa into one - sto1'i..<<1 
tanH'lu:ss. Lagunn, on the Atlantic ,\ 
}>a('it1c' Hail1'o(tcl, has Home three-story 
ter1'ace<<1 house.s still. Ac'oma, Oil its 
dizzy i!::iland - clift: twenty miIC's south- 
wC'st, is all three-storied; awl Taoc;;, in 
ib; lon'h", 100Wh' yaUc'y far to tlU' Ilort h, 
is two gTcat pjTami<Ì-teuelllcnts of liix 
8tori
H, 
Awl the Pw.hloH-they arC' pidur- 
CSCjUP n.nywlU'rc
 auel always, hut parti('- 
ular1\- in their clallce::;, races. ancl othc'r 
cen'l
lOllials. The
c ur
 Iwli:lIlH who 
ar llc.ithpr poor llor nakc'II; IuclillJls 
who fepcl theUls('}\"C's, uuclnsk no fayorH 
of 'Yashillgtoll ; IllclillllH ,,110 have h · 'n 
at IH'fWP for two c('nturil's, awl f1'\('11 
resi(lpnt!i for perhaps a lllilll'nlliU1l1; 
Indians who "ere farllll'rs antI i1'ri:':lltors 
anel Rix-stor\"-honso huilll(\rs hdol'P n 

ew 'YorIel' h:uI h('pn hl'att'n throu:,:h 


th(' yo('almlarv of Ipss-hrC'cl Imrhnrinl1R. 
They hall nea;'l
' n llUlltln.tf I't'puhlic'!'ot in 
\.mcrica, c' 'Iltnril''i lH.fore fI" ..\111('1 ic'au 
Bppnhlic was c'oll('C'iw.d; ßwl tlw.,- June 
maintailleeI t1wir 'lIl('ic'nt clc 1II0c'rnr 
through all the fig-('S. Unsh:1IIU'eI h, th
 
('o1'rulltioll of Ii ,uter, tlJ(' blot of 
 de 
falc'ation or IllHUC'asallC't in offic'('. Tllf" 
arc entitlc'e1, under flIP :-'O]c'lIl1l ])It'llg
' 
of our govprlllllPnt in the trNlty of 
Gua,lalnpC' Hi,llllgo, to (',"pry pri,ih'
 
of C'itizClIship, lInt hll.\,(' 1't'C'pi't.cI ff'\\, if 
m1\-. Tlwir nUIllC'rollS 
.!l('rcd ell1lle't.
 
ar
 hy far the most pidnn'
qut' 
ight!; 
in ..\.III('ri('a, nlld tile It'a...t ,it,\\ ('eI It\" 
_\'mt'licllns, who II" cr founel nll.'"t hin
 
more Htrikill
 Ilhroa,l. flh. Ul
 t holo:..
 
of (in'pc'p awl HOIIIP is k
.. th:lIl tJuirN 
in cOlupliC'lltC'el cOlupn.hclI
i\("1H ..
. "wI 
the," are " more interesting ptbllo10g-ic 

tll;lv tlmll tllP trillt s of illlH r "\(ric.ll. 
!lllel Ìl'SS kucmll pf h
' their \\hitt.. C'OUI1- 
tn IIU'I1. 
'Tlu. ftat 'lc\:\iC'lln to\\ IlS t11t lUc;f')YP-t 
Ill'<' piduJ'('
'jUt -(or till' ,aI'IIt Jlt ...1111 pf 
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the Southwest makes eyen an a(lobe 
beautiful when it can piek it out 111 \"l0- 
lent antitheses of light and shade. 
Their people-ragged courtiers, unlet- 
tered diplomats-are fast losing their 
pictorial possibilities. The (pleUe aud 
the knee-breeches, the hOllle-WOyen pon- 
cho with a hole in the centre whereby 
the o'.Yner umy thrust his head through 
the roof of his cOlllbined ulubrella and 
overcoat, are past or passing away; and 
in their place have come the a.troeities 
of the Hebrew do 'man. But the faces 
-tbe
' are X ew Spain still. 
New ::Uexico, like the dearest wom- 
en, cannot be adequately photographe<l. 
One can reproduee the features, but not 
the expression-the landularks, hut not 
the wondrous light which is to the bare 
Southwest the soul that glorifies a plain 
face. The positiye is an enchantment, 
the negatil'p a disappointment. One 
cannot focus upon sunlight and silence; 
and without them the adobe is a clod. 
Description of the atmospheric effects of 
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illdfectual head. ,. The light that neyer 
was on sea or lana " spends itself upon 
the aùobe and the ehapparo. Under 
that ineffahle alehem)' of the sky, muù 
turns etht'l'eal, and the desert is a reve- 
lation. It is Eg
 pt with eYer)' l'oek a 

phynx, e,'ery peak a pyramÍ<1. 
Life is the least yital feature of X ew 
)Icxieo. The present is a husk-the 
past was a romance and a glory. The 

aXOll ÍlH'asion whieh came with the 
l'ailroad has rea('ted almost to H'yncope. 
It is in little hope of reyiyification until 
the settlement of land titles Ahall be ef- 
fected, and a national shame of fol'ty 
years efiheecl. The natiye, stirred to 

nwonted perspiration by the one-time 
aclyent of the prodigalIJe.....o, has dropped 
hack to ease with dignity - dignitJ 
in rags, mayhap, but always dignity. 
To the old ways he has not wLolly re- 
turned-just to the old joy of living", the 
broad content of sitting and remember- 
ing that one has lungs for this ozone 
and eyes for this day-dn:an. I would 
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A Pueblo Church. 


.I 


the 
outhwest is the most hopeless wall not be understood that it is idleness. 
against which language ever butted its There is work; but such unfatal work! 
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Th
' pfll:o:ano hnq karIH'
l to live p\"(
n appears 110t f.\hall",tf'f] llut r. ht{1I1 I1wl 
w)nle )I(' works -whereIn }1f' is morf' ('oUSt'r\"ati\"f' \\'hy urg(' it? 'l'h rr 
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Pueblo GIrl Wmnowme BeanL 


wise than WP, who slave a\\:tv youth 
(which is life) in chasing that \\:hi
h \\ . 
are" past ('ujoyuwut of \\ hen WfA 0\"('1"- 
ta.ke it. He till
 his tiel<1
 awl tf'IHls 
his herds; but thpre is uo ml
 'emh" 
haHte, no Helf-tripl'iug ra('e for weiLltl
. 
LfJ (lilt. j)/(I'd,.-that whi('1I ('an lw-is 
cnongh. It needs not to plough <1(.('p, 
nor to (1un tilt' law1 with fertili7erR. The 
lawl has takpn it ('as\', too, IllU] aftt'r 
three centurie
 of tll
t'rowdetl fruition 


win ht' cnongh! TilL ri\"f'r's \\ il.'" I'ul

 
(..ir('uIatl.s in tell t hOllbnIU] lll'fJ I" it,.... awl 
giH\S drink to t1w thir...ty fi('It]:.., ('uPI .el 
\\ it h their Ii t tIt' irrignt i n
 - l)('t ]H. ItR 
h(.(IÍIlH'nt is fertili PI' :o.utlirÏt'nt. :io ..hall 
tlw hro\\ II henu, tLt.. qlu..'n..hlt.:o.s chi}., 
tlu> ('orn :Hit I the" 1I{>:lt, fill tilt.. "tor('- 
room -nnd what 11('e(1 of lI1ore? 
If the Xeo-:\Ip\.icnni/'Ptl S:1\.OIl \\('1"(' as 
lI1intlf.(1 to 
piritnal graphit'i:-.m 1L'i tll(' 
ul1-Sa
()Jli/(.d X ('" )[t.\.i('nu, In \\ ouM 
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have one chief fetich in the territon o of 
his adoption - the burro. That d
,-o- 
luted donkey is the sole canonizable 
type of northern N ew 
pain-the genius 
of the adobe. He works-as X ew Spain 
works-faithfully hut without friction. 
He dreams, nlCallwhile, m; New Spain 
dreallls--ruminating OIl dignity and ,,-is- 
dom; by the wall to the Slm in winter; 
bv the wall to the shade in SUllllller. 
Here he is not an ass, but a sage. The 
tatters of a lll)Tiad coekle-burs ft"ay not 
his ease-he can ai/on[ rags. He is slow, 
but Illore sure than the End. He hUIUPS 
his load up dizzy heights where a chanl- 
ois might have vertigo. He rolls down 
a precipice a few hundred feet, alights 
upon his pack, and returns upon his way 
rejoicing-grateful for exercise without 
exertion. He likes life, and life likes 
him. I never saw a dead burro, save 
fr0111 undue confidence in railways- 
which have been the death of many worse 
citizens. He rouses now and then in the 
dead watches of the night to sing ahout 
it. The philosopher who has a few life- 
times to spare n1Íght well devote one 
to the study of the burro. He is an 
honorahle I
elllber of the body social 
and politic. Indeed, he is the" corner- 
stone of X e,,- i\Iexico. 'Yithout him 
civiliz
tion would have died out. He 
ambles cheerfuHy in such burdens that 
one ù<Jubts if chemical analysis lllay not 
be necessary to determine the presence 
of burro in the n1ass; and in such solu- 
tion or at ease he is perfectly content. 
The house to which the bUITO is nat- 
ural complement, is worthy as he. The 
ado he is the easiest nmde and the most 
habitable of dwellings. It is {'ool in 
heat, and warm against utter cold. As 
for its making, one merely flays one's 
lawn, stands the epidermis 011 edge, 
anc1 l'oofs it. There is the house-and 
as for lawn, a bare one is as good as 
one with cuticle. The unac1uJterated 
adohe is a box, hoanled of sods two 
feet long, eight inches wide, four inches 
thick; cut, turned over, and left to dry 
out; then laid upon one another in a 
mortar of their own IUUa, floored with 
clay, roofed with peeled pine - trunks 
cI'ossed with branches that are in turn 
thatched with hay, and that buried un- 
der a foot of gra,:el. 
From that, the adobe mounts up by 


easy degrees to any elegance. Ib; pos- 
sibilities are endless. Charming resi- 
dences, creditable four-story hlockK, are 
equally facile to the adaptive H lUud 
hrick." It moves at ease in the In'ouder 
socidy of hrick and stone, and teaches 
thel11 new manuel'S which are fal' from 
unC"outh. 
The bone of New l\Iexican industry is 
unchanged, hut new ways have tatto
ed 
the skin. The ploughshare of a pine- 
stub, the phaeton with half-ton ,,-heels 
of wood, and theÍl' frontier associates 
have yielded to steel and iron. The 
carretà is no longer a familiar institu- 
tion. To find it one lllust go to the 
utter haInlets, where the shriek of its 
ungreased wheels-hewn cross-sections 
of a giant sycamore-still affrights the 
drowsy land. There are even a few 
threshing machines; but most of the 
people are content to be no better than 
the Scripture, and tlll'esh with quad- 
rupedal flails. "
ithin the Inuits of 
the telTitorial caI)ital, the bean and the 
shock of wheat are trodden out to this 
day b
' scurrying hoofs. The mis
ion 
grape still pays its ruddy juice to the 
illl})Ortullity of bare feet and tireless 
knees. The sickle is king of the har- 
vest field; and the pasture is three hun- 
dred miles square. 
l\Iines there are, but no mOllunlell tal 
ones. The stories of ancient and won- 
derfully rich Spanish mines in the 
Southwest are unmitigated myth
. eyery 
one. The placel's of the Real de Do- 
lores date only froni 1828, and nuggets 
are still ,,-ashed out there ,,-ith primi- 
th'e rocker and pan. Thel'e is not, and 
never has been, a hydraulic mine in 
K ew 1\Iexico, despite the enormous 
areas of placer-ground. As for the 
mines in rock, they do not count here, 
for they are purely Saxon institutions, 
and haye in no wise affected the native 
life of K ew Spain. The most illlll01
 
tant of our mines, ethnologieally, is the 
ancient "Great TUI'quoise," in the 
round, gra
' Cl"OWn of "
r ount" Chal- 
ehuitl-a hoarv knob seven thousand 
feet ahove th
' sea-level, awl seventy 
above its own base. This was the only 
prehistoric n1Ìne in the Southwest; and 
the veins and nuggets of green and 
rarer blue through its chalky heart were 
worked with the stone hanlIuer before 
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Colm1l1ms awl hefore g-uupmnl('r. Its 
output uU1tle a <lim ('0111Ulprc'ial link bf'- 
tw('('u tlU' 1,nftiL1o rolw of Dakota fiud 
tlIP parrot plml1(, of Y ll(.:ltau. TIl(' 
millc ib ,ie\\ed with awe 1,y the spora- 
dic touri",t fiS tl)(' tOlll1, of a fcw hun- 
dre<1 Pu(.hIn In(lians iUlpris()JH.(l at 
11:1r<1 lahor l,y thos(' ('1"\1('1 Hpaniar(ls. 
aUlI ('an',l upon hy the more JIlp}"('iful 
roeks. That is a ('lmr:lctc'ristie iu, ('u- 
tiou of tliP Saxon ('J1('IllY. 'I'IU' Hpnu- 
iar(l iu,-ariahh- treatl'll the n.hOl1. IT iuc 
1,('ttc'r than wC:- c1i<1 ; he I)('n'r lIla( I; an 
IUlliau work ill a 1I1iJ1(' iu l\pw )Jt.'xi('o ; 
au(l h,. I1c,-pr workc<1 tlw Great Tm'- 
quoise - wLich, ill turn, nc"cr ('an:(1 
upon l1uyou('. Th(' ouly sig-uifi('aI)('( 
t11<' milu' h:ltl was as tlU' Hnppli('r of a 
substance pri7c(1 hy nIl IlllIians. f1wl 
h('I1('C' as f1 prOlllot(,l" of (listrllstful inter- 
('Ollrsp h('h\('en the J1('ar Pn(.hlos \\ ho 
('outrollt.'(1 it and thpir mon. or less 
(listant ueighhol"s ; 1l0l1
 of t lwm kWH'- 
il1g g'ol(luutil tlU' ('OIHPIPst, finel 1101:(' 
haviug' u-.;(' for it ("-('11 y(.t. 
\ ft.w ah- 
Hnlntdy pprfpd tllr(plOisc
 hß'\"'c hl'l.'U 


.. 
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The Carreta, 


miu('( 1 t l)('r(' h\" .\ 11IPrÏ('IUh; hut tI)t 
gallle was 11('\"('1' 'worth tJIP fu:-;('. 
:-;oc'id,- i..; little hiUC'1l \\ itb thf' unr('
t 
of ('i, ili
atioll. Th(. olel \\ a, I'> fil"(' ...tiH 
tlH' h{:st wn
's; 11.1)(1 tlu il1('1"f.:
...iI1g' }"t'l'ro- 
Lat(':-; who would illll'J"()\(' UPOll tlJ(ir 
fatlH'rs I1n' (.\"(.(1 n...kal)('C'. TIIP 
(I('i:.l 
Hy:-.ft.'111 is p;lf I"inl"('lllll. nllil in I1UU1
 
clf'g-r('('s 1)('antiful. 'Jt>xi('all auel Pm- 
hlo ('hil(lrpll arC', a-.; f1 ('la...
. tlu' 11( ...t- 
IIllllllu.rt'el. tlu' 1110
t olu..1it lit, tIlt. Il'u..,t 
(jUiuTP}sOl1le il1 \ 111('11.('8. Ht....p(.(.t for 
a lT (' is t he ('orllt'r-
t 0Ilt' of 
(wi( h. \ 
S
II. 1111to\1('hC'(1 11,- OUI" n.tiI1in
 iuth;( IH'{>, 
\\01llel f1S boon 1'1it hi
 han(1 in th fire 
f1
 fnnohf' h(.fO) (' his lUU'('llt-; - (>, t 11 
thongh lIP 1m\(' n1n':uly gi" 11 flu III 
g'1":llHl c'hihln.u. \ 
tl":mg{>r. 1)(' he poor 
or prill('d
'. i..; l11.lst('r of tlu' 110u...(' 
to whic'h lit' slmll ('Olllf'. It mIn' 1)( tlH' 
\(.'I1.(.:-;t hnt of :\ j(/I"al ami,1 thC" flu tI1C'r 
ralll-- 's, it Illß
 C'ontuill hut n 
il1
1 
('rust of h....ß(1111ll1 II 
h('('p...kil111P()11 tlit' 
('In,- Hour: hut hOll"'l' ß!ul ('nl"t 8ud 
l.ot
('h ßr' hi.... thon::h hiq h ="b ...1f', 1) 
huppC'rlps
 UpOIl tht hart' f
\loh, - al1el 
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all with a high, gentle courtesy thai 
palaces might 8tuLly. The \.nglo-Snxon 
is not horn to illtrinAic hOHpitulity, nTHI 
can UlHlerHÍfl.lltl its real meaning as little 
as anJ thing elF;c one has to learn. He 
promul
ates the RrotherJlOod of ::\Inn ; 
hut to him Illall m('an
 his brotherH, awl 
110t his fifty-ninth cousins. It is partly 
lJeCaliRe of this that he disavows, nnd is 
infe
t(:(l with, the tramp. Hospitality 
is aH La.tin in ftwt n.s in nalllf:-\. It is in 
the Lloml ; ana outside that hJoo(l it is 
not. In the olll days, one might zigzag 
the wholp in('omparn.hle area. of 
pn.niHh 
Americn., without money or letters, with 
no introduction ùeyoncl his patent of 
humanity, and he Rssure(l every" here of 
a "wekome to your own house, Sefior." 
It is ,"cry much so to-day, and the tray- 
eller in the outer dar1..ness will meet a 
hospitality as utter as he shall find tJU' 
In.ck of it in the few "civilized" commu- 
nities along his way. There arc some 
)Iexicn.ns n.nd SOIlle Puehlos who have 
lea.rnecl in ùitterness to shut their doors 
upon the hospitality-robber of late years; 
but they are very few. Almost (wery 
Hpanish home in 
 ew l\Iexico is 0. 11omo 
t.oo for the wayfarer; and in the pue- 
blos it is the sacred office of the Cacique 
to see that no stranger is uncared for. 
There are poor people among both races 
-fe\\er in the In(lian ranks-but no 
l\lcxican and no Puehlo since time hegan 
ever went hUll
ry, unless lost in the 
wilderness; and none ever suffered for 
the necessaries úf life, and none wa'i 
ever outcast of his kind. One or two 
PlH,hlos in a generation, and sen'ral 
::\Iexicn.ns in a week, go hehind t1e har!i ; 
but if the Southwest were peppere(l with 
poorhouses, no Houl 0 f either raco woul( I 
ever he found t}H'rein. To Saxons who 
are associable, hoth peoples are the lind- 
liest, the most thou
htful, and the l('ast 
meddlesome of neighbors. 
The :\Ie"i:ican i
 popularly listed- 
thanks to the safely remote pens of 
thoSG who know hilll from f\ ('0.1' win- 
dow, awl who wouIel run from his gray 
"ratl1 - as cownrclh- and treacherous. 
He is neither. The" sixth generatiol1 is 
too Äoon to turn cown.nl tJl(> hlooc I 
which m:ule the l1ohl(,8t rec0r<1 of 1011é- 
ly heroisl11 that time ever react \s for 
tLreachery, it is merely a (Pléstion of 
philosophy whether, in c
tcnuinÐ.til1g 
VOl.. :\..-50 
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a rattleSIU\hP, ''\\"0 slmll in\ itf\ it to trilL 
UR first, thl\t it 11l3.v have" ß fair Rho\\. tI 
The Latin methoci is wt to allow Uw 
fot' Uw pri\ ilt'
e of the fhnt bitf'-which 
is sense if not chivulrv, ßlHI the COdf of 
Christian "arfare if ;'ot of the du{.))o. 
Awl on thù otlwr hanel, there is as gTeat 
a rn.tio of nhsoluto cc ('hivnlry," awl of 
giving one'H sélf the disalhantage in 
fuvor of 0. worthy Coe, among Mexicans 
as aUlOll
 tlu' Superior H:u'('. 
.As the hurro is the spiritual t
.po of 
the South" est, 80 is the shepp 111(> ma- 
terial H) III hol. He }"(.nclerec 1 th. T('rri- 
tory possible for three f'ellturiPH, ill th(' 
face of iDcomparahl
' the most savage 
and iuh'rmillahle lnclhn wars that any 
a
e or IUl)" country ever 1..,w". H(> fe;l 
and clothed :Kew 
puin, and mado its 
customs, if not its 11.\\8. lIe reorganiz- 
e(l so('ipt,., led tlw fa:-.hionH, Cl1USNl the 
only mn.cÎ1Íller\' that was in Xc\\' \lexico 
in three hund
ed Ycars, made of a race 
of nomacl H:wn
e!i the foremost of blnnk- 
(.t-weaxerH, aud in, cllted a Hla\"en' which 
is unto this day in (lcspite of thë Eman- 
cipation Proclmnation. The first slwep 
that touch('d what iH no" 'Cniteel 
tnt(,H 
came to 
ew )lexico with Coronn.(lo in 
1510; but they did Dot last. Half a 
cel1tur
'lnter, Òfiate bronght th(' merino 
flocks whoHP (1escenclants remain. The 
modest "\\oo]-bearer soon came to the 
front. He was the one Ryni11.ble utili7.ß- 
tioll of Xcw 
rex.ico. Society gradually 
fell apn.rt into two ela'iSes-shcep-owll- 
ers aUlI sheep-tenders. One man at the 
heginning of this century ha(l two mil- 
lion lWiul of shecp, and kf'rt a thou'òand 
IH:'ons nh\sys in the field with theul, he- 
sidPH the thom.mnds more who w{'r(' 
dil'eetly c.l('pendent. That WS'i t h(\ 
t;puniHh gOTernor Hac:\. h El Quero " .. 
Chaves, the first go\"ernor of 
ew 'rf'X- 
1CO under th.. \Ie-xicun Hepu hlic, hnd a 
million shepp. The last of the great 
sheep-kings, Don José LellliùrO !)eres, 
of Bernalillo, cliecl a few JP:lrH ngo }pn\"- 
ing two hundr('cl tbOU!'.lUH.l. 
iuce his 
time, th I lar
est tlocks range from 
eighty thou
n.ncl to ol1e h Ullllrecl anel 
ten thou,,:mcl ; an(l th('ro ar
 more than 
f\ d07Cll iucli, i(lual holclings of o\'er fift
. 
thousand hNlcI. 
Tlw s(winl cm.('ts of !o,uC'h a sn;t(,lll. 
when-in four-fifths of thf' Cmicasi:u 
· .. Tllc 1nuUtk:' 
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male poplVat,ion were servants at five to 
eight dollars a month to a handful of 
mighty amos, are not far to trace. The 
most conscientiouR of these frontier 
czars had pel.force a powel' beside which 
tLe government was a nonentity; and 
the unscrupulous sweJled their author- 
it)' to an unpal'alleled extent. It was 
easy tú get a few hundred poor shep- 
herds into one's debt; and once in, the 
amo, with the aid of complaisant laws, 
took good care that they sLould ne"er 
get out. He was thenceforth entitle(l 
to the labor of their bodies-even to 
the lahor of their children. They were 
his peons-slaves without the expense 
of purchase. And peonage in disguise 
is still effective in New :r.lexico. 
Sheep made commerce, too. There 
were no railroads, and hence no mar- 
kets. The wool was of necessit)' con- 
sumed at home. In the cumbrous 
)lexican looms it grew into invincible 
carpets and perennial gal'ments. It 
was practically the only material of 
wear, save the Indian buckskin. Every 
)lexican woman wore a head-shawl, and 
every man a blanket, both home-woven. 
The surplus went into blankets for 
"export." Every l\Iarch a representa- 
tive from every Spanish family in New 
l\Iexico joined the annual condllcta at 
the rendezvous below Soccorro, with his 
flintlock in the crook of his elbow, his 
burros laden with the winter's weaving 
and a little hoard of coffee. popcorn- 
meal and dried meat. Thus secure in 
numbers against the incessant Apache, 
the mercantile army lnarched down the 
Rio Grande and overran Sonora; trad- 
ing its staples, to the" fool Sonoreños" 
of its weaving - songs, for brazil-wood, 
silks, cattle, oranges, coffee, dried fruits, 
and Indian girls. This caravan was gone 
out of Xew l\Iexico from l\larch to 
September. Then the traders turned 
hunters, and sallied out in force to the 
vast eastward plains to kill and jerk the 
year's supply of buffalo-meat. After 
that long and perilous trespass on the 
lands of centaur Comanches, came the 
expedition to the salt-lakes of Zuìíi for 
the year's salt; and by the time the 
horses were restell from that arduous 
march, it was the season for starting on 
another condu(.ta. 
,y 001 was not au ullTni'-ed hlessing to 


the New :!\Iexican lover. It was his 
bread and butter, but also the e
cuse 
for a curious hardship. Every New 
l\Iexican Rebecca had a Hebecca's 
father, and Jacob's lot was multi- 
tudinously hard. :r.latches were not 
trusted to heaven, but made Rure by 
parental hands. Having elected a son- 
in-law prospective, the first conCel'n 
was to prove him. In return for the 
proposed honor of admitting Lim to 
the family, the padre politico demn.nded 
his services as rf'presentative in the 
conducta
' then in the bison-hunt; then 
in the salt-han'est. HaTing been thus 
arduously and dangerously employed 
for a year without material rewanl, the 
lover might receive the girl, or he 
might get the squashes. It is hut a 
few Jeal's since a young l\Iexican friend 
was mittened with fL gift of las calaba
as. 
H the match ,,'as still on, howe,-er, the 
suitor had still one important. social 
agendum before hetrothal-the pre- 
sentation of an Indian girl to his dul- 
cinea for a handmaiden. As Indian 
girls ruled steady in the Sonora market 
at about five hundred dollars-wl}ich 
was several times more money than 
most young paisanos ever saw-the 
only resort of the average lover ,,-as to 
ol'ganize a band of similarly circum- 
stanced friends, take the war-path 
against the marauding Apaches or 
Navajos, find an encampment., slay 
the waniors, and bring the females 
home captive-or go themselves to the 
land where are neither rigorous fathers- 
in-law nor calabasas. 
The railroad swept away all this a 
decade ago, bringing the wodel's mar- 
kets to the corral - side, and making 
the conducta a thing of the past. TIut 
sheep l'emain as much the life of the Ter- 
litory as in the old days. A commer- 
cial aberration once led trusting souls 
to plant cattle on the plateaus of New 
l\Iexico ; and as the fever grew, Scot- 
tish lords and Holland bankers ab- 
sorbed counties and became cattle- 
kings. The counties, in turn, absorbed 
banks and baronies; and very little re- 
mains tü show, save costly maps pro- 
mulgating gaudy steamers plying upon 
lithographic rivers, where in fact a 111in- 
now must Rtand upon his head to keep 
hiA gills wet. For a couple of years 
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Bnd more th('l rnilroadR in 
ew .\Ip
i('o 
have been largely n. procession of cattle 
houDtI for j('tmms awl otfH'r Stat{'
 of 
corn and \\ at.er, until a vast Illajorit.y 
of tlw great her(18 Las lJcen shipped; 
ßlHI tIlP Hh('f'p 101"(ls it a
lin over his 
0\\"11. 1\ew :\Ie
ico waH IllIHlp for him 
and not for Ateers; awl he has COIllO 
out tirst-l>pst in the costly coutf'St.. with 
thoso who wou1<1 have rC\
iH('(lnature. 
There is, perhaps, uo ess('ntial kin- 
ship hetwcf'u shepp and supf'rHtition; 
hut }wro at least the twain are next- 
door neighbors. In this simple, rest- 
fuI, patriarchal, long-lonely '\\"01'1<1, the 
chief eOnCf'rllS of life are the fiel(l, tho 
flock, and-the wanlillg-off of witehes. 
Thp entire Iw1ian population helie,-es 
in thf'nl to a soul; and "They who 
have the Evil Uoacl" are a daily mcna('('1 
to every ahoriginal community. The 
prime duty of the numerous medicine- 
Ulf'n of each tribe and ,'illage is to keep 
dow'u witchcraft and punish witches; 
an(l the faith figures in eyer)" phase of 
th(\ infinitely complicated sUI}crstitio- 
religion of th('se thirty thousana 
 c\v 
l\Iexic:tns. Of the fourfold more nu- 
merous )lexican population, the rui
er- 
tion cannot be quite as sweeping, for 
there are many edueatetl falUilifls; but 
prohahl.r full sixtJ per cent. of the 
whole people are as firnl helie'Ters in 
witchcraft; find e"er
- undilute(l 3Iexi- 
can hamlet has its suspected úl"'ia..:. 
They are eYfln in Santa Fl>. The judi- 
cial historJ of the Territory abounds in 
formal witchcraft trial
, ancl sUIlllllary 
exeeution8 (.'.dra [,'f/"1Il hacl not wholly 
cease( 1 among the )Ie
icans half a 
<leca(l
 ago; while among all the Indian 
rac('s A\1ch puniHlnnent!i are still of full 
force and judici'11 form. 
Cumulativc penitence is a depp-rooted 
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cu...tom of hoth m('e
. "ïtb the In- 
dians, tho triha.l ,icars mortify tho fle
h 
ill h('lmlf of their l'Loplc, J;ut almoht 
soJ.'ly by c'\('('ssÏ\-e fast!-J. \lIIong the 

lo\.Ícan!i still sun in'", tlmt n-;tolllH1iuf.{ 
perversion of the onc '-go(lI
 l'rmH'is- 
can l'hinl Ura('r, the Pcuiteute.;, hut 
now cunfill('(l to no fcw If.llloÌf' hatJl]. ts. 
The
e fanatics do pCIlancc for t}l( 1Il- 
Heh es onlv, awl in L 'Ilt adrie, e their 
sill-washil

 for t1H' 
'('ar. 'f]u')' tIay 
their hare hac1.s \\ ith p]uit('(l fo.('ourg('s, 
wallow nake( I in bed q of ("actus, b('ar 
crushing' (TOSS(,
, anel on Hood Fridß
' 
actually eru('ify one of t1H'ir on1. rJ 
choscn to that snprelIle honor b
 lot. 
'fhis is not all of tJH' past. T]w Peui- 
tente cruciti
ioml }m(l not miss('(l a 
year up to lK
Þl. HUIHlreds of AJIlf'ri- 
cans have wihlcss('(l thiH ghastly PUH- 
sion-reality ; nn(l [hnn' Lad thu l)ri\"i- 
lege of photographing it. 
'Yith the RUl)f'r
titions dwells the 
Airnple folk-lore. 'I1mt of the )[('
i('alls 
is scant; hut that of the Indiuus infinitp 
and remarkably po(,tic. \nd hoth rßces 
ha,'e great Htore of folk-songs - COIll- 
pos('(1 hy Thosc of Ohl, or by lon(:l
' 
shepherds. 
These are hut fugiti,'o glilllp
('IR of 
the Luud of Prctt) Suon. \ picturE' 
of shal1) outline ILnd detinitp detail 
"oul(l better diagraph Rome of the 
contents of Xew '[c
ieo, hut it \\oulcl 
not he a true pidurû of the countr
'. 
Landscape awl lift' are imprf'sf'ionist, 
ancl will suhlllit neither to photognlph
" 
nor to figures. Years of ht1H1y and 
tra.'"el do not iternÍ7e th
 picture--there 
still remain in the memory hut 880ft, 
swe('t ]1:170 of shifting li:.d
t and shß(le, 
a. ,\ ildernesH of happy Rilence, an ether 
of contentfuI eac;e, wherein we li\'e and 
dië and are glntl, 
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By Bessie Chandler. 


AFTER long watching and waiting, I have found thee! 
Thou art the fairest, the sweetest one I know. 
See-I have caught thee-I :fling my arms around thee, 
Fast, fast I hold thee, and will not let thee go! 


,,\Yhat! dost thou struggle
 nor tamely will sunender! 
'Vhat! wouldst thou strike me, wild creature that thou art! 
Ah, but I know thee-thou loving art and tender; 
Underneath the sea-nymph lies the woman's heart! 


Yainly thou strivest! Those white arms cannot smite me, 
I will but kiss them along their soft ,,,,hite length. 

 ow-art a lioness, that thou shouldst tear and bite me? 
Look-Love is stronger than all thy lion strength! 
Fast, fast I hold thee and now I can but fear thee! 
Is it a serpent that hisses soft and low, 
Slimy and "Tithing, whose baneful eyes burn near me? 
'V oman or serpent-I will not let thee go! 


IA 


,r
 
I

 


...... Thetis, one of the Immortals, daughter of a sea god, was decreed by Jove to 
be the wife of a mortal. Peleus wooed her, and held her faEt, though she con- 
",tantly changed her form to escape him. At last he won her heart, and she gave 
herself to him as the bellutiful woman that flhe was. 
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Thcn, through my fingE'rs, like limpiù, Mmning water, 
Softly thou flowest; I clasp each waywarù wuve, 
Hearing low laughter. 011, sea-king's mocking daughter, 
Still in thy ripples forever I "ill 111. ye ! 


N ow to my bosom a fiery fi
ure preSRCS, 
Leaping and lamhent, a form of living' flaml\, 
"'I'cathing firoUlHI mo with wicked, wiM caresses- 
Cruel, lliaù caresses, tbat only scar and maim! 


Yet, how I love thee! These torturii1g' tlisgui!ies 
Are hut as phantoms that have 110 part in thee. 
Fast, fast I holù thee, in spite of all surprises, 
Till the true womau COllies Lack again to lliO! 


"'hat! All is oyer and in my Brm'! art lying, 
SohLing thy IH'art out upon my wountl('<! breast? 
Hush, hush! no pain, dear, can hurt me like thy crying, 
Kissed are thy eyelids, thy heart on mine, at rest. 


There-I have loosed th('e! I will not hoM thpe weeping 
 
Leave me-return to that olù frPA life of thine! 
Surely I dream !-Are tJlY arms around me creeping J- 
Fast, fast I holù thee, my love, forever mine J 
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A FRESH-WATEl-< ROIYIANCE. 


I. 


By George A. Hibbard. 


HE Lone Star was the 
oldest propeller of 
standard class "on the 
Lakes." It was twenty 
years or more since the 
, blocks we l' e knocked 
from under her at the 
Cleveland shipyard where she had been 
built, and she slid down the ways, her 
starboard side stl'iking the water first 
and a great wave l'ising as she struck, 
that foamed across the basin and broke 
high upon an opposite pier. During 
this score of years she had run between 
Buffalo and Chicago, touching some- 
times, but not always, at Cleveland, at 
Detroit, at )lilwaukee, with a regularity 
so great that some grew to think it was 
now her greatest if not her only Inerit. 
For" on the Lakes," as elsewhere, the 
favor of the many is fickle, and the con- 
ditions and fashions of a hardly distant 
yesterday are not the conditions and 
fashions of a pm'haps over-confident to- 
day. Once the Star - that soon had 
become her name in common usage- 
haa been the pride of her owners, the 
boast of her home POI't. She was shown 
to "visiting statesmen" when it was de- 
sired to impress them with the impor- 
tance of the "commerce of the Lakes ; " 
she was mentioned in swelling editori- 
als whenever the local newspapers des- 
canted upon that theme. Her speed, 
her tonnage, her power, her build, were 
the subject of frequent eulogy. She was 
a practical wonder; a marvel of naval 
architecture. But now all was different. 
She was no longer visited by com- 
mittees. She was no longer mentioned 


in print except in some such brief 
announcements as: "Detroit-Passed 
up, Lone Star, 11,20 P.:\I." "Buffalo 
-Arrived, Prop. L. Star, Starkweath- 
er, wheat and flour. Stoke & Pogis." 
Other propellers had been built-othel's 
upon better lines, of greater speed and 
power-others in whose holds could be 
stowed thousands more bushels of the 
beaded amber of the billowy:\1innf'sota 
wheat-fields, thousands of Inore feet of 
the yellow Michigan lumber, and tons 
and tons more of the tawny copper, of 
true aboriginal hue, taken from the 
Lake Superior mines. But the Star 
held steadily to her original trade; had 
grown old, evidently old, in it. Even 
the new coat of paint given her every 
spring did not hide that unpleasant 
fact. There were dents and patches and 
cracks which paint could not entirely 
cover or caulking quite conceal. But if 
advanced years did not make her appear 
wholly shabby or dilapidated, they did 
not give her picturesqueness. She was 
only a " lake propeller," with nothing of 
that charm of association which gathers 
around her far-away kindred of the 
ocean; she stirred no thoughts of dis- 
tan t lands; of 


" The Indian winds, 
That blow off from the coast and cheer the 
sailor 
With the sweet savor of their 
pices ; " 


of many climates; of strange peoples; 
of monsters with uncommon names; 
of drifting icebergs; of all that ad- 
venture, that poetry, that romance 
have given to ships, even in their fallen 
estate, that Lave sought wider seas. 
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Her very form \\ onla h
lYC killctl imag- 
ination. :-5he \\a"} hrOlul of h('a!Il. BpI' 
bows were bluff. Fanc)" could liken 11l
r 
to nothing' kuo" n to poetr,y, unl
Hs, per- 
haps, to th(' hlunt-hea<led grasshopper. 
She was not unlike that inncct in hllil<l, 
for her high arches rObe aho\ e her hull 
like the insect's legs above its folded, 
sheathing wings. 
tin she \\ us as ad- 
mirably adapted for the purp03es for 
which sbe was intended as are the most 
of our American pro(luetions, even if 
8he was as frankly and f.:arlessly ugly a 
thing as we _\.lllericans alone dare make 
or use when we haye a distinct anù 
pradical ewl in \iew - as ugly as an 
elevator, an elevated railroad, the aù- 
vertisement of the last patent meùicine, 
a new political theory. 
There \\as probably only one person 
who ever thought the Lone Star beauti- 
ful-X ettie Starkweather, the daughter 
and only child of the captain-of Captain 

allluel 
tarkweather, who "bl'Ollght 
out" the boat and had been LeI' captain 
e\"er since. And why should she not? 

he "aH a Lake girl, born and bred in 
the big city which owe(l its origin and 
earl
" growth to the Lakes, and had 
never seen anything different. Be8ides, 
there was one In'oml day in Ler very 
young life always vividly remembered. 
Ha<l she not, an insignificant mite of a 
thing, but upon that great day, far from 
unimportant or inconspicuous in her 
stiff-starched white dress and broad 
hlue sash, had she not christCIlPd the 
boat when it \\-as launched, awl, hardly 
realizing what she did, but kno\\ ing 
that it was something very important, 
hatl she not hroken the bottle oyer the 
boat's bow auù Beeu the hright, foam- 
ing wine run slowly along the rail? And 
then she had been brought up with the 
boat, so to 8peak. She had called it her 
"sister;" anù it was a proTident bister 
to whom she oweù much. For not only 
110.([ her father had his pay as captain 
for so Illany yeo.rs, but he ha(l come to 
o\\n a sixteenth interest in her, and had 
always had that 8hu.re in her net earn- 
ings 'hesides. Therefore to the old pro- 
peller they owed not only their Ih ing 
but all they had, even the ring upon 
LeI' small fi;lger, the chain around her 
slender neck, ana the watch her father 
had gÏ\en her at Christmas. 
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liut no\\ t1u'!" \\ us I.L w.\\ ill t( I"l bt to 

 ettie btarl \H
atll(_r in the aIel propdler. 
'fhat \,pry mornin
 her father had told 
her that if Da\Í(1 Su("1.( tt re<.'( iH:d h18 
lice
 e as chief luate-aud th(;r' "ß8 no 
douht that he "mud -that" Dave" '".La 
to go mato of the Star-h \,cnt 8 cond 
on her Inst 6Ca80lJ-t1mt iH if lit., Stark- 
\\ cather, and avout thiH tlH.:re bCuul.d 
to ht.. 8 Hll!-.l'icion of douht \It as to ve 
her captain. Uf COUffi(' 
 dtie \Vas in- 
terel:)ted in this, and-but it is quite im- 
l}ossiblü to dib:if'\er and dish-iLute iu 
parts of speech the thoug}lts, the fancies 
that minglcd in tho re\ erie of the girllls 
Rhc sat Hilent OlJ th 10\\ or ,'cranda .,tep 
stirring with her foot tiJe graH.l in the 
walk bdore her - thoughts and fUlu-its 
80 ",ague, so disconnect 'd, 1)0 noyel, that 
Rhe herself scaree!,}" re("ogniLed even that 
they wcre ddiU'IJtfuL 
. 0 
All at onl:e tIDe laughed a littlc, in 
that sudden, JU)sterious \\a) in which 
happy Joung girls \\ ill laugh, us if fnJIll 
the \'ery superabundance of th( ir jOJ- 
ousness, as if moved b,}" borne Budden, 
unhiddt'n thought fur too delicut{. ana 
tender, far too e\'Wlesct.'nt und 8li
htJ 
for ruùer comprehension; and then she 
looked hastily up at a Joun
 Illall who 
sa.t on a ehflÏr perilousl,y neur the edge of 
the platform, \\atching the little foot as 
it scattered the pehhles. 
""'hut is it ?" he nsked. 
"I don't know" hy I laughed," she 
ans\\el'ed, quickly; U I jw;t hud to." 
The )"oungmnn \\llS ahout to !-.p(ak 
when 
tark\\eather carne out flt th(' 
front door. 
"I thought I heard 
.ou," h(' said. M 
hp walked with hca\y tn ud to n. cJmir, 
" and 1-" he pan 'ed
 for 8 wOIllt:nt and 
beamed plueidl
 upon tilt.' IMir, u didn't 
wait for YOU to eOUl( in-,,
u:l nfraid 
:you'd thm"'k you'ù bother roc anù staJ 
out." 
\11(1 UH'n he Inhoriousl\" Hut do\\ 11. 
Kettie ga\'e a p .hblt.. larglr than thp 
rest, a quick, impatient pUbh ; 8 budd('n 
look of disll}Jpointnltnt t-hot acrotIB the 
)Ollllg mun's fn.ee. 
"
[ild for the s 'a:;on-ain't it ?" the 
Captain fo;llid, turning to tlw .} oun
 11lIlD. 
"Ye
, sir," Iw n.nswt'rod, meekl).. 
u Tht.,,- told l1.1e down at the úffic -" 
u Stoke ...
 !Jogis's?" a,led ':itarl- 
\H'atl1(' r. 
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,. Yes. sir, tLat th('y\l henr<1 the ice 
was almost out of the Straits." 
"No! " said Starkweather. ""Then'd 
they get word?" 
"This afternoon," replied the young 
man. 
"Navigation'll be open right away," 
said Starkweather, rathel' eagerlJ. " No 
more cribbage for us; don't think of 
any more cribbage this year. Cribbage 
is well enough for a winter evenin', and 
I won't say I don't like it. Night shuts 
down, shuttel's are pulled to, soft coal in 
the grate, a storm outside, a pipe, N et- 
tie playing on the piano, and cribbage 
ain't at all bad. Eh? 'Vhat? But-?" 
pausing a moment - "that ain't the 
openin' of navigation." 
" Miss Nettie," said the young man, 
taking advantage of Starkweather's 
pause, "I tried to get that song you told 
me about. I went to every music store 
in the city, but they didn't have it." 
"I'm sure, 1\lr, Sackett," said the girl, 
" you needn't have taken that trouble. 
How did they know what it was?" 
"I told them the name," 
"You don't mean to say you remem- 
bered the name?" 
"As if I would be likely to forget 
it," said Sackett, with lowered voice, 
" "Yhen the Stars come one by one, 
Love.' They've sent for it. It'll be here 
to-morrow. " 
"
Ir. Sackett!" 
" And there's such a difference in sea- 
30ns," continued Starkweather, blandly, 
"Along about '78-must have been 
along there-it was the season she"- 
Captain Starkweather hardly ever men- 
tioned the propeller's name - " came 
near bein' 'bliged to 'winter in Chicago 
-there came the blamedest season-ice 
wasn't no name for it-why, she didn't 
get out 0' here, Sackett, for three weeks 
after what she'll do now," 
"No?" said Sackett, absently. 
"Emily l\larvin's to be married next 
week," said the girl, a little impatiently, 
"and I'm to be bridesluaid." 
" Are you?" asked f)ackett, rather anx- 
iously. "If-if-we aren't out of port 
by that time, can - would you mind- 
will you let me go to the church-to see 
you ? " 
"I! The idea!" half-exclaimed the 
girl. "I keep you frOlll church! It'll 


do you good, It llllu;t he all age Slnc.' 
)uu've been in une." 
"'Yhen I walked home with you-" 
began the young man. 
"But you weren't at church then. 
You only happened to see me in the 
porch whel'e I was waiting for father, who 
had gone back for his spectacles he had 
left in the big prayer-book. You only 
happened "-the slightest accent-she 
couldn't help it, on the word- "along 
that way and came into the pOI'ch, not 
a step further." 
" , Happened! ' " said the young man. 
"There's a good deal in this wodd that 
'happens' on purpose." 
" I don't think it'll amount to a thing 
- not a thing," said Starkweather, 
partially to himself, "'specially as it's 
now so late in the season; but they're 
keepin' up the talk that I'm to be re- 
tired." 
" 'Vho says so ? " asked Sackett, indig- 
nantly. 
"Oh, them that pretend to know. As 
if a man who won't be sixty-three till 
Decem bel' wasn't in the prime 0' life. 
'Vhy, Sackett, you know I've sailed these 
lakes forty-five years-I've told you that 
often. 'Failin' faculties!' Between you 
an' me and the pawl-bitt, Sackett, there's 
fools down on them docks that can't 
be beat-as fools. ' Failin' faculties! ' " 
The Captain paused in utter indignation. 
"I've heard nothing about it," said 
Sackett, confidently. 
" An' wouldn't be likely to," went on 
Starkweather. "But there's those that 
bring me the news straight enough. I 
s'pose some one wants my place. He'll 
have a good time gettin' it, whoever he 
is," and Starkweather brought down 
his fist on the arm of his chair with a 
thud that almost startled himself. 
"Emily has lots of presents," said 
the girl. "I gave her the loveliest look- 
ing-glass you ever saw." 
" Did you look in it to see?" asked 
Sackett. 
" Nonsense! " said the girl. 
" There's been mOl'e or less talk about 
this for a year or two," continued Stark- 
weather; "but there seems more sub- 
stance to it this spring." 
""Tho's at the bottom of it?" asked 
Sackett, a little abrmed at the boldness 
of his last speech, and l'unning fOl' pro- 
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tedion umler the 1('(\, fiS he might SD.\, 
of It wor(l 01' two \\ ith tit(" Captain. 
"I think it's cfucox," Haiti Stark- 
weather. 
"Jac()
 ?" nske<<1 Sackett. " "liat Laq 
he got-what can 11(' Im\c-ngainHt yon ?'. 
" There's them," tsaid the Captain, ilJ1- 
prcssin'ly, "thut Heern to think J"ou're 
doin' 'em hu.rIl1 h,y li,in'. They ((,pI you 
t;ec through 'em, and they don't like it. 
Jacox is one of that sort. He ('un't 
hear tho Hight of rue hecuus(" I know 
him. TJu'y feel streaks of Illeanness, 
that kiwI, just as I feel shoots ot rhen- 
mati
lll-in the winter," he added, cau- 
tiously, "only in the winter-to hpeak 
of." 
Starkweather settled silently back into 
his ('lmir, nnd again Sackett took heart. 
"You'll be getting out the flowers in 
the gal'den soon, :\Ii!:iS X ettie ? " he a!:iked. 
" Yes, the heds ought to be dug right 
awa
" · 
"'There's a new kind of border I saw 
in Detroit la!:it summer, and I was thin1..- 
illg-" 
"They sa.y it's goin' to he the best 
season the Lakes ha, e had in many 0. 
year," interrupted Starkweather. "Èle- 
vators are full in Chicago. Lots of coal 
to 
o up. Freights'li just be hoomin'." 
h I hope so," said ::;ackett, a little im- 
patipl1 tly. 
"You saw a border in Detroit-" 
suggested :Kettie, decidedly. 
"But the Lakes are not "hat they 
usetI to be," continue<l Starkweather; 
" freights nowadn..rs aiu't nowhere. It's 
them railroads that do it." 
"That fill the elevators in Chicago, 
that burn the eoal, that -" began 
Ha.ckett, inno('ently, and stopping sud- 
denly as the Captain turned and looked 
sharply at him. 
"No," Ha.itI th(' Captain, severely. 
" They kill freights; don't they carryall 
winter? They don't have seasons of 
ua\"Ígation. Have we e, er had auy sl1eh 
fl"(.i
htH as we uHe<l to have before the
 
got to runnin' the way they do ? ,rhnt 
di(I the Lord create the IJahes for if it 
wasn't to travel by?-to ('arry cl1.rgoe
 
on? I say railronds go a
TÍnHt nature. 
They oug-ht to be put down hy nct of 
Congress." 

a.ckett rO!:ie determinedly a
 tIw Cap- 
tain paused. 
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" \\ Imt are 
Oll (loin'? ' DJ:I1.'.l 
tark 
\\Ptltllt'l" iu bOJJJ(' hUll'ri...(.. 
" I thiul," Haill SUl'h.t tt, Ù t-IJ('l'utt h, 
" I I1lu!-,t h(' going." .. 
"Already!" r-.ai.1 th ('aptain. """h" 
I ("ame out hcn. for a goOt., IOTl:.{ tall.'
 
"I thiuk I IUUbt go," muintaillf (I 
Hackett. 
" ...\
I right, if 
 ou IUUHt," rí'pli(.(I thp 
Captam. "Come and s. us again; 
drop in au) tiUl<". \lwa) s 
latl to e 
JOu. Gooù-eyenin'." 
" nood-c\(.ning, sir." 
Ha('kett t:lhOOk 11llu<1s dpspon<.1t.utly 
with :Xcthe, "ho had nlw ari"l('n. 
"Corne again soon," said th girl, 
genU)". 
" I will," haid Sackdt. "I'll bring the 
song right aw8'\." 
Xettit' Htoo.flooking at Lim until she 
heard the latch of the gate clieh., awl 
saw him turn dOWD the Htn'et. 
" 'Veli," 8he suid to her father, ns she 
sat do\\ nand re"lting her }mlld on her 
chin gazed into the darknel38, "I hope 
you enjo.yed ,yours{.lf." 
U I thin'l," fo,llitl the Ca}>tain, "DIL\ ic1 
Saekett's a w
Q' !:iumrt 
.oung man. H( 
seems to set yulue by "hat I BaY to Lim. 
But it's curious thl
t ROlIJdilll
 ';, when 
\\ e'ye got an C\ enin' all hefore u
, and 
I'm just wannin' to a l3ubject I know all 
ahout, it's · Good-evenin',' alld off he 
goes. It'H curious, it really iH." 
He shook his head slm\ l
-, antI. rising, 
"ent into the hous., there perhal)s to 
refle('t on t1w unac('ountnhle coudu('t 
of this othcrwis(' ordillar
 
'OUTlg lUaD, 
Ieaying 11Ïs daughter to her 0\\ II un- 
utt{'red thoughts, as HIH' !-i:Lt out UpOIl th('l 
ycrmHlu, awl wu.tched the stars ,e come 
one LJ one." 


II. 


IT 'Was a yery' quiet, rntllPr out-of- 
the-wa
" part of the {'ity, although it lay 
near it:.; heart. The bu,;Uing "docks ' 
were not far off; gn.at fn('torip
" pre 
near; 0111.'" a ('oupleof hlocks R\\ny began 
the shop-bordered RUtI })rincipnl btret.t 
where the main line of the t-tn'd-e:iTh 
rnn, where tlJ(
 
r<,a.t hotchi 
tood, where 
olllnihuses, f'l1rriagcH, 
rroD8t cart
, 
rmnh}ed amI rattled from t'nrh' morning 
ti1l1ntf' at ni:.{ht, !Lna wlH'l"t, af Ipß.."tt hnlf 
the populntioll of the wholl.' ('it
. it 
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seerned, within that tinH', passed up amI 
down. Grass grew in the cra('kli in tho 
sidewalks and along the curbstones in 
lnany places in this cOlnparatively de- 
serted quarter. There were eyen scat- 
tered trees in the 
treets, some of them 
thriving and with spreading branches; 
others but the dry skeletons of what 
they hßcl been. 
The mild spring evening was just 
closing in, and the stars were just be- 
ginning to show, like saffron-drops on the 
dark violet sky, as Sackett walked along 
Hyphen Street toward Starkweather's 
house, which stood well toward the up- 
town border of this part of the city. The 
neighborhood itself was still ; the bell of 
a locomotive running along a street 
three blocks off, even if it did not have 
a pastoral tinkle, was not at all unmu- 
sical. Onlv that and now and then the 
quick whisÌle of a tug in the harbor, or 
the deep-throated roar of a propeller as 
she rounded in from the Lake, broke the 
silence. The time, the place, were con- 
ducive to reverie, and there was plenty 
in Sackett's head and heart to furnish 
material for that pastime. He was not 
given to introspection. He took his 
psychological conditions very much as a 
more sophisticated and more complex 
persoll might take the warmth of sudden 
sunshine or the coolness of an up-spring- 
ing breeze. But a man cannot help 
but think when he is troubled, eager, 
anxious, in loye-for moments perhaps 
over - bold, for minutes sunk in fear; 
cannot help but walk, as Sackett did, 
unconscious almost of where he was go- 
ing, but still with a decided persistence 
in one direction. 
And Sackett thought of what he only 
was; thought of Nettie and of all she 
was; reflected upon their differing con- 
ditions, and, in the lucid and usual 
manner of lovers in such strait, fancied 
how different things would be if they 
were only-otherwise. Not that he was 
not a fellow of pluck and re
ource. But 
he was quite overcome with his o,vn 
audacity, the audacity of his ùaring even 
to thiuk that he, whose father had been, 
at most, a wheelsman on the old brig 
J ames and Jane, and who had died at 
thirty, leaving his mother and him in 
poverty-that he, who in his boyhood 
had "taken to the Lakes" that he might 


aid in fighting tho want ho knew t:)o well 
-that he, who luul Iparned what little 
book
 had taught him, only at the city'
 
winter schools and in the scant hours 
in the dim forecastle-that he should 
clare even to dremn in such wav of the 
daughter of the captain of t1;e Lone 
Star and the owner of one sixteenth of 
that boat. 'Vhy the thing was ridiculous. 
'Vbat would Nettie herself think of such 
pre
umption? Hadn't he better stop 
right where he was-give up the little un- 
reasonable hope that now whispered to 
him to persevere-turn the other way 
and walk down Hyphen Street instead of 
up it? But he haù such an excellent ex- 
cuse for going to see her to-night-was 
ever lover without one ?-for he had the 
song, in a roll, in his hand. 'Vhat was 
the harm of going on? Undoubtedly 
he would find the Captain at home. But 
suppose Starkweather did run on about 
U good years" and "bad years" on the 
Lakes, and condemned, right and left, 
new things as troublesome to peace and 
prosperity; still could he not watch 
Nettie sitting quietly in the twilight; 
and-really, it wasn't worth while to 
turn back after he had walked so far. 
And so he held on his way, a disturbed, 
doubtful, downhearted, yet - for was 
there not that little, rather impertinent, 
whispering. hope ?-a far from despair- 
ing and a quite happy young man. 
As he came near the house he could 
see that Nettie was sitting alone on the 
veranùa. He opened the gate absently, 
but briskly made his way up the walk. 
Perhaps he might have a word with her 
before the Captain appeared. She did 
not rise to greet him, and he stood with 
his arms on the railing. 
"Father's gone out," she saiù. 
His heart sank, then gave a great leal), 
then stood still. 
"Gone out?" he repeated. 
"Yes, gone up to see 1\11'. Stoke at his 
house," she saiù. "He is troubled about 
what he has heard about his not being 
captain. It's nonsense, I tell him. I 
know it's nonsense." 
" Of course it is," said Sackett. 
"But he says," continued Nettie, 
" that if he oughtn't to be captain any 
longer-oughtn't to be trusted with the 
boat and valuable cargoés-he oughtn't; 
anù so he has maùe a matter of con- 
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srif'nrc ot it, aua liP 11:1.'" gonc to IIß.\(' a 
10l1
 tall with 'Ir. Htok&-) OU kllo\\ 
Htokc ..\. PogiH 0\\ II 11('r, exc..'pt," this 
with n. little pride, "our 
IULre-alHl t..ll 
him nIl IH' t hiuks, and," Rhe had not 
failed to I:)ec the roll hc held iu his hanll 
nnll, of ("OlUSC', Rhe kncw wlmt it WUH: 
"is that the Ulusic? Do cOllie up U.lHI 
Hit llowu. I'd lile to look at it. Fathcr'll 
be in S0011." 
He mounted the two or three sh'})s 
anù stoQ(l lpanin
 against one of the 
:mpI)orting posts of the \ crumIa. Hhe 
took the Bong, opened it, uull fo;aic.l 
quickl) : 
"Oh, how good of you! I thank JOU 
1:10 much. Let's go in and try it right 
away." But she did not stir, find neither 
did he move from where he was. 
" 'Y 011 't you come?" she ask ell, still 
not moving hersclf. 
He did 110t reply, nnd for a momellt 
the
' stood Hilpnt1.Y looking at each other. 
K ow was his time. But where \\ as his 
courage? .And where \\ere the wonls, 
the phrascs, that he had conned anll 
studied - the words in which sllOulll 
mingle eÅ}>reHsion of humility, fear, ar- 
dor, hope, dcvotion, courage, 10\ e as 
true as un)' the world lmd eyer known? 
Gone, lost iu a hewildering, Ynnishill
 
haze. He did not speak for a moment. 
"There's something," he Raid, at last, 
"I'll like to bay to JOu, l\Iiss :K ettic. 

Iay I?" 
" :l\Ic ? "flY not? " a;he said, looking 
up at him with that perfect air of sur- 
prised curiosity that a \\OUHUl ('an best 
assume when she knows cÅactly \\ hat 
she ma
' expect. 
"I know you won't like it," he said. 
"Xot that it's anything a feUow HllOulc1n't 
say, or fL girl shouldn't Le willing to 
hear, for that mattcr. rye tried to say 
it for n long time-not that there's nn
' 
I'eason why I should say it-or that I 
e)..pect it t
 lead to anytl;ing-" 
" But what iH it?" she nsked, nR he 
paused as if to gather and <."hoos(' hi
 
words. "You don't know how intcr- 
ested I am." 
" .\rc Jon? " he asked, looking at h('r 
earneHtly mal ste:1clily, awl lcnning ß, 
little forwarc1 so that she bhrank Lack, 
ali one Illight who had raispc1 ß. :-.pirit 
mightií'r than it was supposl.d the l:)iUl- 
pIe s})ell cuulù evoke. 


77!) 


u I ha\(' got lilY JHaU'H ('l,rtifi("ßt . 
Tlu'f( it is," unci h pull(.c) it fro1Jl his 
poekct, II unci J \\ uut to t..11 ) ou ho\f' 
Ulu("L I ov,e ,ou-lLwl him-uwl-t) 

hauk 
 ou-nn;1 10- and h. pau",.'cl 
In !Lctuul all
uiHh. Tilt .... \\n'i a pitiful, 
pleac ling look in hi L \ S--ß rlu tori,. 
L.'Joudll11 ('Ioquence of 
p ch. 
II I dou't thillk," H]l(' 
ai,l, H]O,,1\", "ith 
eJ (\'i a little dOWnCfl'it, "that 
 ou'
'e h 11- 
iu
 me lIluch. I thought-" and bhe, 
too, paused, 
"1.ou thouKht ?" It( llHked, en'''prl\". 
"I thought," she haiti, "tI
t 'OU 
"ere-going to bUY HOInetIJÍn
- th
t- 
dun't thnnk me-I'm pro\okpll-) ou" e 
nothing tû thank me for," und sL{. took 
the ('('rtifieate from his hands and held 
it listlessly und \\ ithout 10otiuI-{ 8t it: 
" X ot a thing - I thought) OU \\ ere go- 
ing to HaJ som( thing that meant Wc- 
thing-a gr('ut dt.'al-" 
"You thought-it is a great .1. nl tLat 
I want to say," he replied, ex('itc'dl
', "a 
grl.at deal to Jll('-if I dared-if I onlJ 
dared," and he pau:-.(.d u
niu. 
.. 'Vhat," she said, looking up ut him 
q uiekl
y, awl for the sUlnlle'Ht fruction of 
an instant, in whieh it iH pos...ihle for a 
girl to look a dozcn things at once, he r 
yoice sinking 8 little in Hpite of \alorous 
effort that it Hhould hold ib., O\\ll, U are 
) ou afraid of 
 " 
"You?" 
U Of me! .Am I HO frightful?" 
"Ndtie," ß.Iul as he drew IH'ur to her 
she did not draw a\\aY. II Xettit'," and 
he .1rew }u'ar.'r to her: and ..till ..he did 
not Htir. II X ettie, \\ ill 'ou It:t me &n 
it? " . 
" Yes." RLe whispf're<1. 
It is the illlbc('ilitJ of unOl i
inalit). to 
go on. rrhe "ort1:
 in "hieh Io\"c iN told 
are CH'r reallV' the Hame, a cli\ine !o-ow('- 
thing hr(,llthe
 throll
h tlwlll, aUlI in it:i 
strcn"th and gIo" all ditT renees are 
lost. \ll is pro\"iùed for, and forf'. 
f'n, 
in th oh1, al\\I1
.H np,\, forlllH uf r.Á)\(.'ø 
ehulle..'r\" ; therc arc hL1Uks for the use of 
nIl suit
rs, for all pl1rtie6 to bueh con 
tention ill that court, to 1>4' till...1 in "jth 
wonls UIul ..tllteUH'uts, prok tat ion and 
promist', uf return and ßbSUrnDl'e, nll, 
proc ' s, pll.a<1ing-8, prOl't't t1ill
H, proof"" 
I.'ndin
 to thc :-.UIllP final nnd unapp(.nl- 
nhle decrep, 
It is well, hO\\c\"cr, to nott ..,...HUC\\ Ill'n' 
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on the papf'rs in thiR CaUHf', that. the 11r:-;f 
elllbraef' of the helo\f,a ohjf'et bf'giuH 
awkwanlly, wlwn one 11m; a chief matc's 
certificate in one hana and the song, 
"'Yhen the Stars ('OIlle one by one, 
Love," in the other, unless one prompt- 
ly drops tbem both, as Nettie did. 


"It's 
ll right," shouted St.arkweather 
from the gate. "I'm a fool," he cried, 
as he stormed up tbe walk, "a down- 
right fool. Pack up a bag for me, I'm 
oft' for a lunatic asylum. It was only 
some of that dock talk. 'Vby Stoke'd 
ncver heard of such a thing, never'd 
thought of such a thing; and Pogis said 
-Oh, Jou're not alone." 
He brought up at the foot of the steps 
and gazed with sometbing of a puzzled 
H\.pression at the pair before him, for 
even to his eyes it was evident that some- 
thing unusual bad bappened, 
" No, Captain Starkweather," said 
Sackett, :firIllly, "I'm here and I want to 
see you." 
"'Sorry to bave missed your call," said 
the Captain, genially; ,. but you're not 
goin' yet. Sit down for a wbile." 
"You don't exactly understand me; 
I've something important to say to 
you." 
"Oh, you have, bave J 9 ou," said Stark- 
weather, blankly, and evidently at a loss 
how to act. 
"You've got to know it some time, and 
I don't see wby you sbouldn't know it 
now. I've asked Nettie to marry me, and 
she has said tbat she would." 
"No?" And he sank into a chair. 
" I know I'm poor and sbe is ricb, that 
I'm nobody and she's somebody; but 
I'm not always going to be that, and if 
she'll wait, and sbe sa,'s sbe will-" 
"I don't see-" began Nettie. 
" And you say-think this all right?" 
said the old man, looking at tbe girl. 
" I think it is the best thing in all the 
world," she answered, proudly, "and if 
be badn't asked me I sbould bave asked 
him, and I'm not sure but I did." 
"It's ratber sudden," said Stark- 
weather, doubtfully, "and I don't exactly 
know-" 
" I do," said tbe girl, "an' it isn't sud- 
den. It seems as if it had been always. 
And you don't mind?" sbe added, be- 
seechingly. 


"I don't know," repeated her father, 
hcJplpHsly. 
.. Davf' isn't rich, hut he will he somÐ 
day, and now he's mate, the Lone Star '11 
take eare of all of us. You were poor 
-poorer than he-when you and mother 
were married, you've told me, and why 
should it make any difference witb us?" 
" I ùon't know as I've any real objec- 
tion if you haven't," said Starkweather, 
slowly. "I suppose I ought to have 
more worldly views, but I haven't. I 
haven't had many views but your happi- 
ness, and if you say it lnust be, why, I 
s'pose, it must." 
"It must," commanded the girl, au- 
thoritatively. 
"'V ell," continued the old man, "tben 
we'd better call it concluded and be done 
with it. There's my band," be said, turn- 
ing to Sackett;" I like your principles 
and I don't mind your prospects, and 
I guess you'll make her happy if you 
can. " 
"I'll try," answered tbe young man, 
simply. 
Stal'kweather glanced at the two, nei- 
ther of wbom bad sat down, and tbere 
seemed sometbing almost questioning 
in his look and attitude. 
"I guess," he said, at lengtb, "I'll just 
step inside for a moment." 
Somewhat later, wben Nettie entered 
the bouse, she found bel' fatber smoking 
vigorously, and evidently pondering upon 
some subject deeply. She had kissed 
him good-night, and was leaving tbe room 
before he spoke. Wben he did, it was 
with something of an air of abstraction, 
with tbe manner of one who has only 
succeeded in convincing bimself of an 
astounding fact after mature delibel'a- 
tion. He rested the hand that held his 
pipe upon bis knee and rubbed the other 
slowly over his chin; the words came 
slowly, as if even now he were not quite 
ready to trust himself to make, or was 
unwilling to commit bimself to an open 
avowal of what on further reflection 
migbt appear to him different. 
"Do you know, Nettie, I don't half 
believe that young fellow used to come 
to see me, after all." 
She bad kissed him once, but return- 
ing she threw bel' anns wildly around 
bis neck, Ilugging bim to her, and kiss- 
ing him a score of times. 
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'" IIF
 Sn('kctt (':lme on watch at one 
o'clock in the morning tho Lono Star, 
hound from Buffalo to Chi('ago, '\\aH 011 
Lako Eri(', ahont forty miles to thn 
southward ßwl enstward of l>uinto p('_ 
I[.e Islnnd. The wind was strong from 
'\'".S. "". awl was increasing. .A con- 
sidernhle H('a }uul risen. Tho night 
was clear. The starR, seen throuMh thn 
wiwl- swppt space, shone brightly nnd 
8cemed strangel)' near. Now and then 
a scouting cloud started ahove the hori- 
zon and advanced sWiftlJ. On either 
hand, and even aheaa, could be seen 
the green awl loed signal lights of sail 
vessels-the lights of some grain-laden 
fleet "hound down" frOln Chicago. 
They Im(l the wind free, and as one of 
them passed swiftly, and not far away, it 
could be seen that she Was carrying all 
sail. 
a('kett or<lerec1 the man, far for- 
ward on the promenade deck, to keep a 
flhal1} lookout, ana he himself mounted 
to the hurricane deck and stood in front 
of the pilot-house. There were two men 
at the wheel. He glance<l in at the com- 
pass. The propeller was on her course, 
:N.'V. by N. i N. She ran along, and 
as signal lights farther up the lake were 
visible, he thought of "checking down" 
hi8 vessel, but he did not. Now tLp 
clouds came on in skirmishing squa(ls. 
1'he wind shifted three points-to '\". 
l>y N. 1'he sea was rising; it WfiS vexed 
by the changing wind. Vigilant as 
Sackett was, with the fi('(luired and ever 
present vigilance of a true sailor when 
on duty, with sight and hearil1g 1.eenl
" 
if unconseiouHly alert, he really could 
not kef'!) his thoughtH from wfilHIN"Íng. 
'Vas not the }JrosperouH season drawing 
to a close, and was not the time -tile 
coming Christmas -not far away, wllPn 
Kettie and he were to hecome "Hhip- 
mates" for the yoyagc around tho worl(l 
of their joint liyes? aDd- 
"Green light on the pori ho" ,n tHIng 
out the lookout; "clo!:)c ahoard." 
'Yith a glance Sackett SfiW it. It 
flashed qui(' kly into plain sight, not, 
many lengths away-not (our points on 
the 
tar's port Low. 
" Sh.rhoar<l - harl1 n. ...tarho:uoa!" 
shoutf'<1 Sru-k(.tt. 
" Starboard," answcrc(l a Imtn at the 


whed, nud the Star s\\ nn ff ' tn port. It 
was rntllPr 8 du thing; hut tllP IJiJ.{ 
"{un'-awl-aft(.r," nO\\ showin" 8 tor('l1- 
light, rUhlwl! at nhllo
t a t('JI-L.
ot sp 1 
llerOHS the howH of tl1 · prop(.lkr, IlIHi flu. 
IHooIH.ll..r pnssl'(l fM(d.} under th. bt rl1 
of the sail \ eStit:1. 
S(wkett 
laIl('ed at 11i.. Hi,rnnl liglltH. 
Tlw)" \\('re an right. 
"That \('ss(.l JUlht ha\f' elmn,red hf'r 
('ourst," it thouaht;" \\ltv "Lat fool 
('ould gU{,!-t
 '! H
'r jihri 1I1

t ha\c hi(l 
hf'r red lig-ht or WP \HHl}t} have b .n it 
hc!ore ? 
he couldu't ha\ c kl pt 8 goo I 
lookout." 
The propell('r 1.!le1. on 1)(:,1' cours ., held 
steadily on at her usunl 
p('('d. \11 
signal light!i to he Reen were DO\\ diH- 
tant uwl 1.road off eitIlPr bow. There 
were none SheIl(]. 
How heautiful X .ttie had looke.} nH 
he hurrie<1 a\\ay, not an hour h .fore the 
propeller start
d on this trip. Fn.n 
though the wind v. as Rtill in ("l"(.nsing, 
he could R('C thnt the clouds had thiek- 
ened and were iu ('10:-'('1' nrraJ to the 
northward nnd westwar(l ; all \\US 
afe, 
and he couIeI not but think of her fiM l,e 
now stood ga7ing ahf'lul. rllcunsei(J1J
lv 
he pictured to hÏIlIself tile room iu "ltÍeÌ1 
he generally sa\\ her-its cOJufortable 
look-its home look-to \\ hieh 81lf' ß(lded 
so IIlllch, fiud-the door Olwlliug into 
the dining-room was at the end of the 
piano, ngainst whi('h sll(, ll'lUI{'d fur ß mo- 
ment. How mßny pall(,Jt" Ilful that cloor: 
TherC' cprtainly"ere 1\\0 at tllP top. But 
wl're therf' two at the hottom? He could 
not tell. 'l'his pU1Z1pd him. .\wl- 
One of thl' de('1.-11ands had ("OIll{' from 
aft out on the promenade df"k. 
ackPtt 
f;('elll('a to IH'sitatf" for n. 1II01II('nt n
 ho 
looked at him. 
"Come up herp," he said to him. 
Thp Ulan Il!ountp(l to tlH' II hUI"l"Ícane 
roof" awl stood ...il('nt. Ht' W.l
 aUl 01<1 
man "hom Da.\ that! 1.nown 8 long- 
time. '\llf'n Sac1.ett first shiPlwll, ß
 a 
., hov " on the 01(1 Y(.lIm\ 
tone, tIlt Fng- 
lishIiJ;LIl "as de('k-hnnd on her, and a.q 
t.l{'ck-hand tllf' Illnn haa "(ollmH\(l th( 
Ln.k('s .. ('\ ('I' sincf'. Drink ha.l llct.n his 
("urt;O awl haa 1.l'pt him llown. 
t;nc:b..tt gll1lu','( I nhpllli ßlHl look("tl 
nroUlul 
Ii \\ hat (10 von think of it )Ia,,( II ?.. 11(' 
asked. . 
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"Looks like a nasty night, sir," said 
l\Iason, an old salt-water sailor. "And," 
he added, contemptuously, "there's no 
sea-room on these puddles." 
Then' was arum ble amid the distant 
clouds. At last they seemed to march 
in battalions and ,,:ith regulated step. 
The wind had died away a little. 
"It w 
ll be nothing:" said Sac kett, 
"I'll wait a while. He hasn't had half 
a dozen hours' sleep in the last forty- 
eight. And he'll want to take her up 
the river. But-stay where you are, 
:l\lason. " 
"Yes, sir," said JIason, and he turned 
and stood looking off to windward. 
Darkness began to gather over the 
heavens and the water. The wind fell 
away more and more. There was not a 
sig
allight in sight. And Sackett stood 
gazing steadily ahead, and off either 
bow, absently, as one who did not know 
him or his kind, might have supposed. 
How wonderful-so ran his disjointed 
thoughts-it all was. 'V ollderful that 
she, the spoiled child of the prosperons 
Captain and owner of a sixteenth of the 
Star, should have placed the soft hand 
that so many had sought, in his hard 
palm. Like many another good fellow 
-like all good fellows, who never quite 
get over the idea that a pretty woman is 
a being abo\e and beyond earth, sacred, 
and, if loved, to be loved with the feel- 
ing that consecrates its object-like all 
good fellows in such cases, he felt that 
Nettie was to be tenderly adored and 
carefully guarded, as if otherwise she 
would spread her wings and take flight 
to the native region in which she could 
only be at home. That she even could 
think of hi III seemed a sort of divine 
condescension that filled him with in- 
effable gratitude; that she said that she 
loved him amazed him with a sort of 
dazed ecstasy that he could neither 
analyze nor find words to express. And 
then her monev! It was both a shame 
and a delight to him; a shame that he, 
who had nothing but his chief mate's 
license, should receive so much from 
her; a delight-because it must prove 
that she loved him ,vhen, against all 
self-interest she gave so much to one so 
poor. But in this thought there was 
much that was inspiriting. Here was 
something that a man might accomplish. 


He swore gently to himself that he 
would own the Star - all except the 
sixteenth-before some indefinite, not 
far-away time. He would save mone"'. 
He would lllake nlone:r. He would o,,:n 
a 11alf-dozen propellers better than the 
Star. He would- 
The heavens flashed and crashed. Its 
al'tillery was at last wheeled into action. 
The roar and flame were incessant. The 
rain fell in almost compact mass. It 
beat down the crests of the mounting 
sea, threshed them out as flails thresh 
out and flatten unbound sheaves. But 
the long roll of the waves swept along. 
It was blowing more than "half a gale 
of wind." 
"Steady on your course," shouted 
Sackett to the men at the wheel. 
"l\Iason, call the Captain. Send another 
man forward. Come back here your- 
self. " 
l\lason was down the ladder in an in- 
stant. In a minute he was on the deck 
again-the Captain and he. Two men 
now were forward on the promenade- 
deck, "in the eyes of her," one port, the 
other starboarcl. 
" How's her head?" asked the Captain, 
as he looked forward and off either bow. 
"Northwest by north, three-quarters 
north, sir," replied Sackett. 
" I{eep her there," said the Captain. 
" Shall we sound the whistle?" asked 
Sackett. 
" There's no fog," said the Captain. 
" Lights can't be seen far, sir." 
"Sound it," said the Captain; "it can 
do no harm." 
The whistle string led to the hurri- 
cane-cleek. 
"Sound the whistle," said Sackett to 
l\Iason, and its first warning was soon 
heard. 
"'Vhat's her speed? " asked the Cap- 
tain. 
" About seven miles," said Sackett. 
"Check her down still more, but give 
her good steerage way." 
Sackett gave the order to the engi- 
neer through the" bells." He could S0011 
tell that the hoat was" slowed down." 
All were silent, waiting, watching, 
listening. There was the hooming thun- 
der, the splintering lightning, the roar 
of the whistle evpry minute, the hissing 
of the trampling rain, the sound of 
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the wind, E;harp, as it "as cut hy thc 
standing rigging, 118 it SW('pt along thn 
decks. 
"I've 10Ht my nervp this trip," said the 
Cal)tain to S
wkctt. "PerhnpH I'm renllJ 
not fit for duty," he addeù, solenmlv. 
"Captain Starkwcather!" exclaime.! 
Ha.ckett, iu firm remonstrance and 
strong denial. 
" :N nthin g must happen," said the 
Captain; "nothing this heason. r.! he 
ruined. They'd say I was to hlamc." 
"Nothin a " beo'an Sac1.ett- 
"Bright'-Îight-and red and green 
('losc on the port bow," Jelled one of the 
]I1en forward. 
The words were scarcely spoken when 
the three lights burst into plain view. 
"Back her," shouted Starkweather. 
" Baek her strong." 
Saekett had the ropc in hiH baud. At 
once he signalled the engineer to stop- 
the engine must not" catcb on the cen- 
tre "-then instantly to back. The or- 
der was immediately oheycd. The Star 
was" backing," "backing strong," when 
a buge dominating mass, about four 
points off the port how, seemed to rise 
out of, to detach itself from, thf' dar1.- 
ness and the ohscuring rain. At full 
speed apparently, 8 large, heavily laden 
propeller came down upon the Star. 
The crash was terrific. The Star was 
struck just abaft bel' forward port 
gangway. The force of the blow swung 
her how to starboard. '1'he Atanding 
rigging gave way; running rigging part- 
ed; the Star's mast fell. The stranger 
evidcntly had porte<l just before the 
collision. This lessened the force of 
the blow a little. As it was, bel' sharp 
bow cut into the Star's side almost to 
her midship line. The engine of the 
stranger was now "backing." Thp 
Star was "backing" wben struck. The 
vessels quickly drew away and lost each 
other in tho darkness. 
For a minute all was confusion on 
the Star. The lookouts rushed aft; the 
engineer had E;topped lJÏs engine and 
hastened up ; the "watch below" bur- 
ried on deck. 
The Htar lost her hea<lway, C( fell oft.," 
and was soon rolling in tl1(' trou
h of 
the sea. 
U Go below," said the Captain to 
Ha('1\:('tt; "amI RP(' how IHlll slw's 111111." 
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8ckett swung }limH('J( off tllP hun-i- 
cane <leck. He rnn aft. Hn could RPf' 
that t hp port t;idf "'Uti ('rush c1 in, he 
could LpnI' th . \\ atpr pourin
 into the 
hold. He knew that nothing" ('()uld L(. 
(lone; that t}u Htllr JuUbt sink. H . 
hurried back; he could not H('f' flu. Cap- 
tain. The men bad rush('(l to tho hH) 
hoats hanging" at the dn\ itr;. The s .onel 
mate lu.aded tho!o.p n.l)out t) 10\\ er 
the starboard boat; )la-,ol1 "Il'i \\ith 
tI)(' o1})(,I"S, and stopped for a momí'nt 
n.n<l held on to his rO}l(>, P\ PI1 after it 
b('gan to run through the hlock. 
"I.Jower n.wa\," shoutí'(l HOUlC one to 
.:\lason ; C( ther
's a hole in her hi
ger'n 
8 house." 
" Quick," Jclled the serond mnte, If if 
JOU ever wallt to !'1('e daylight again." 
All discipline for thc mOIJlPl1t at kn.'\t 
was really lost. Hackett saw this aR he 
rea("hcd the hurricane dcck. The clamor 
of voices Htoppe<l. Aho,-c tl1p 
\\ ash of 
the waves, above the C( Rwifoih "of the 
rain along" the deck. above all the tumult 
of thp Rtorm, Sn.('kett couIel }wn.r the 
shout of the Captain a" ho btood be- 
tween the boats on either side: 
(( Htop ! Hold on everything- ! tt 
In an instant Sa.ckpU waH bJ hiA Ride, 
The Captain stood \\ ith 8 revolver, 
which he ha<l hurried to hie; room to 
get, in hiR hand, and 118 he turne<l from 
port to titarboard, h. shouted to the 
men at either hoat: 
" Len.ve the Rhip wou1<1 you! \ pack 
of cown.rds! III shoot the first man 
thn.t Ertirs to lower 8 boat." 
"Captain Htarkw(>ather," E-ni(l thp 
(o;e('on(1 mate, "wp'd to'tulld hy YOU and 
the Rtar as long as an
. li,.iñ g men, 
but it"
 no usc. Hhe'R hO\1n<1 to !->ink." 
"Bound to sink!" I'houted bhrk- 
weather. "She mustn't sink. She 
shan.t sink." 
" \Ye11 do what we ('Ull, or well sink 
with her," said lIason, re
()lutel'y, taling 
a turn of the rope he held around a hp- 
layina-pin. "I (10n't \\n.nt no 1.('((('1' 
m"ou;;wr'n the old 
tar at mv fUIlf'rn1." 
H 
 looked around, anù as he "saw Rac
- 
ett, he gave th rope nnot1lPr amI quick- 
í'r turn. 
For an inl'tnnt nothing \\aCJ "nit!. 
The })ower of cOllllUnlHl \\ as an-n)"cd 
against t IIp d..tcrminntion of men ,,110 
klU'" that ill tIll hoot.; by AAfet
. 
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" They're right, sir, ,. said Sackett. 
"She'll sink in a few minutes." 
"You!" shouted the Captain, turning 
fiercely upon Sackett-" you! I'm cap- 
tain of this ship-I'll-" 
A heavy wave struck the port side. 
The "essel rolled to starboard. She 
righted with sudden jerk. The men 
clung tn the ropes and to the rails on 
either side. Starkweather was thrown 
to the deck, his head striking heavily. 
Sackett staggered but did not fall. In- 
st.antl
" he was beside the Captain, and 
sought to aid him. But Starkweather 
did not stir. Sackett and 1\lason lifted 
him to his feet. 
Th
 Captain was powerless and un- 
conSCIOUS. 
"The old man"-the captain of a ves- 
sel, no matter how young, is always 
"the old man" to his crew-" sha'nt 
go down if all the rest do," said 1\Iason. 
Together they carried the captain to 
the vessel's side. 
" Lively now," shouted Sackett. "Get 
clear of her before she sinks." 
l\Iason rose up to take an oar. The 
boat rolled. He was jerked overboard. 
A wave swept the boat away from the 
vessel. :\lason snatched at a rope trail- 
ing oyer the propeller's side. It seemed 
to render slowly, as if through some 
block above. He tried to climb it hand 
over hand-to keep his head above water. 
" Good-by, Dave," he shouted to Sack- 
ett, as if they were still man and boy 
on the Yellowstone. "It's no use." 
The rope fell over the side. The })ro- 
peller lurched to port, pitched, and 
went down. The struggling boat half 
filled, but did not sink. 
" Back! 'Ve may save him yet," shout- 
ed Sackett. 
They rowed back. They lay upon 
their oars. 'Vith every flash of the light- 
ning they strained their eyes to see what 
they might see. They shouted. They 
heard nothing but the rumble of the 
thunder, the wash of the waves. The old 
deck-hand and the oldest propeller on 
the Lakes bad gone down together. 
And now they had time to look 
around. Off to tìle southward and weRt- 
ward they could see the red light of a 
steam-vessel. Now her green light had 
come into view, and they could hear 
her whistle. 


Evidently she was seeking to give 
what aid she could, and sounding her 
whistle that it might be known that 
there was aid at hand. As the lightning 
flashed, Sackett could see the second 
nmte's boat not far away. The propel- 
ler reached her first, stopped, and took 
her men aboard. Then she went ahead 
and came up to them. They rowed 
under her lee quarter. In that sea it 
was not easy to hoist the still nncon- 
scious Captain aboard. But it ,\ as 
soon done. In a minute all, officers 
and crew of the Lone Star-all ex- 
cept 1\lason, the deck-hand-wm"e safe 
on boanl the propeller Autocrat. The 
Autocrat went ahead, ported her whee], 
and took up her course down the 
Lake. Nothing of the Lone Star was 
above water, nothing except the two 
boats now left adrift. 


IV. 


THE winter was severe. The Lake was 
covered with ice. Hundreds were busy 
upon it, sawing it out in large blocks. 
These were loaded upon sleds which 
strong horses dragged slowly around 
the light-house to the city, where it was 
stowed in huge ice-houses. Fishermen, 
through holes cut in the ice, plied a craft, 
a "gentle craft," of which old 'Yalton 
never dreamed. You could see them 
coming, going, away out upon the ice in 
the dull winter light. The snow lay 
thick everywhere-on wharves, on the 
great bulky elevators, even on the yessels 
moored for the winter in the harbor. 
Only occasionally could a living thing 
be discovel'ed on any of them. The 
wharves were deserted. The silence 
there was seldom broken, and then only 
hy slight sounds which appeared to come 
from far away like echoes. 'Vhere there 
is human neighborhood and the sense 
of human presence, there is no place 
within city bounds where, it seems, at 
times, that desolation is so complete as 
the harbor and wharves of a winter- 
bound port upon the great Lakes. 
Up at the Starkweatllf'r cottage the 
rigid season held sway with equal vigor. 
As Nettie sat looking out of the wiwlow 
this afternoon she could sef' the leafle;s 
tops of the bushes in the yard, in stalky 
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stiffneH!=I, ahoye the snow. Tho hrancl1f'R 
of the lilnc-tree wcre encased in froJ'cn 
sleet; the small (ìvprgrcells were weight- 
ed with ice. The grnvt'l walk lay n
 if 
its IJebhles were (,Dlbedd('d in harden(ìll 
cem('ut. 1'11(' afternoon was drawing 
to\\ nnl its ('losC'. \\lthout, it ,\ as 8 
cheerless prusJ>f'(.t. It WIl'i a sad hous(ì. 
There was tllf' scnse that there mn", h(' 
otll('r calamity impt'IH1ing ana immil;(ìllt, 
en
n where calamity hnd latE'lv struck (;0 
suddenly and so l;pavih'. I
 bis room 
lny Hhl1:kweather, senst:less, CYf'l' Rince 
lw fell upon the de('k of the Lone Star. 
He might never be better. nut there- 
was one relief, he knew nothing of what 
lmd happened; another, that he did not 
suffer pain. These things the doctors 
said, and these things were good. 
Hackett f;tood silently behind Nettie 
as Rhe sat looking out. 
" Alllllast year it was all so different," 
she said, as she looked sadly up at him. 
"l>erhaps," he l'C'plied, "ith at least 
some show of contillence, "next Jear 
-or it may he sooner-it will all be as 
different in another way." 
"Then," went 011 the girl, ùi
rf'gard- 
ing what he t:miù, "father was well ancl 
Htrong, and she - the Stnr - badn't 
sunk, and thm'e wasn't the lawsuit; and JJ 
-aIllI with a girl's capricious wilfulness, 
taking a strange delight in affecting to 
taste a hitterness which she kno'\\s does 
not p
ist-" and YOU loved me," 
" :K ettie ! " bali-exclaimed tho young 
man. 
"I don't know," f'he was answering his 
tone, not his sp('ech; Rhe knew well 
enough what be would bave said had 
be said mOl'e. "Everything else hn!=l 
cllallgf'd so much. .And the money- 
the lawsuit-" 
"Xettie," he said, and he hel<1 her 
hands up under her chill ana lonk(ì<l over 
into her upturIlf'd eyes, "let the lawsuit 
do its worst; your money has made me 
f('el awkward ;nd ashamed many a time. 
Lo
e it, nnel you will he like ;nan
' nll- 
other girl, only 
'ou won't-won't be like 
anyone in all the world," 
She In.uc,.beel l'Ont(,lltealy in the wny 
that WOmf'
l will, when wl;nt they I)R"
 
sougbt to bave said is said in e
adly 
the right way and as they exped(,ll it 
would hf'. 
" But if we will the 130" suit? " 
V 01., X,-h1 


'i8.j 


" nut 
'OU 
 ill not "in it. Hi
llt or 
'\\ rong, you won't "in it. I fed "''Ill 
won't. .uut )011 won't luind, if it ;ull 
he a little hard at brF;t? " 
"'V ill it? I 6hall L. so glad. But 
father-" 
",rhen is it to be?" lw nslNI in 8 
moment. 
" \t 
leYe!l o
('lock. But do you 
really tlunk It "ill h(. RUC('('HsfuI?" she 
nsk(ìel, Rn'\iousl\". 
Sa.ck(.tt die II;ot nm;wer. 
" Even if it is," hlu- continued, "thev 
sny that he "ill tbink ancl fed a
 h
 
US(ìcl to do." 
" Yes." 
" And he 11 know that the boat is gon(', 
and tben he II feel-voll kno,v how h. 
felt last spring-he'lÌ think that he is 
disgraced. Then there's tho lawsuit. 
It will be awful." 
"It will be hnrd." 
" But there's no other way? " 
" K one. I must go, :K ettie. I will 
come again this evening." 


Now, at noon, the operation Wfiq near- 
ly ended, 

\ll the time X ('ttio lmd b{'(n in tlle 
room. 
"I will h('ar his first "ord," F.IJ(> lmcl 
F.aid, for the doctors Im<l told 11('1' that 
ns HO()ß as the prf'ssure upon th(' brain 
was relieved, it would instantly re&Ulue 
its Bonnal functions. . 
Hhe had not spoken, f;('fircclJ mOYf.tl ; 
the look of detennination in her face 
was like that of resoh-ed cl(,ßp,lÏr. Sack- 
ett stooel besille h('r. Hi,,; l 
JH',

t'ion 
changed often. He" as a man, and had 
a man'R renllsioll (rom ß f;ic1.-rooll1. Ho 
hall not 8 woman's con rage ill 8u('h 
place-a womnn's bl(.

t..t1 adaptation to 
all !'Hlch scenes of yi"ihle sum.ring. H,' 
coulel not },('nr tlH' 
ight of the gli,;ttll- 
ingo, tOl.t1lrinJ' instnlments upe III the 
b.ble. Th('re '" ns a I'uge 1>0'\ I half 
till('el with watpr, nIlll 0\('1' its ('llge hUIl
 
a blood-shliIl(ìd towel, the c]e{'l'pr ('0]01' 
f:uling off into 8 dull 
.{.llo\,. The 
sigllt siekenell hi m. X (.tt i(' tt.'111 pt'rC'll 
her ngony with B strength of 10\"(,,. ß 
tenderness of S) mpath
', so hl('nt with 
her pnin, that her "hule lIat1l1'(" if R8 
rigid for tho time, '\RR ßq fille 1 "ith 
f'ontrolll'tl distrt.
s ne:; 11('1' fRee. Thf'rc 
is all (,llllurancc onI:.' tlm bOll:. of" hich 
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is courage; it is much more than the 
endurance of men. "If I could but hold 
his hanel," this was her thought. " If 
I cOlùd carry her in IllY arms away from 
here," was his. 
But few words were spoken. The 
physicians understood each other's ev- 
ery act. But little now remained to be 
done. 
"It will be a success," said Doctor 
IHayne, at last, confidently. 
Nettie would have fallen had not 
Sackett sustained her. Her tears came 
-there had been none before. The 
arid sands of sorrow drank them up, 
and there was gladness. 
"l\Iy dear young lady," said Doctor 
l\Iayne, "stand here. Let him see and 
know you first." 
"Leave the ship! " said Starkweather, 
faintly. "I'll shoot the first man that 
stirs." 
Then she took her father's hand and 
smiled. 
"Why, Nettie," said Starkweather, 
"is there-is there something the mat- 
ter ? " 
"Yes, father," she said, kneeling on a 
low stool by his side ; "you are not well. 
You must let lue take care of you until 
you are." 
"Take care of I me !" he said, with 
just strength enough to show a little im- 
patience; and then in a lower voice, as 
if tø himself, "bright light, and red and 
green. 'Yhy didn't she hear us? 'Vhy 
didn't she port? 'Vhy didn't she stop 
and back?" 
"He mU!
t not be excited," said Doc- 
tor l\Iayne, "nor made tired, nor yet 
allowed to puzzle and wonder." 
"Father," said Nettie, "when people 
are sick they are often delirious, you 
know. You'll be all well again soon." 
"If-if it had been real," said Stark- 
weather, "and I hadn't stopped 'em, we'd 
have lost the boat, and I'd never have 
held up my head again." 
"He doesn't know that the Star is 
gone," she whispered to Sackett, who 
l)ent down to listen when she beckoned 
to him. 
"And God help him," Sackett said, 
"he never shall." 


The wedding did not take place till 
the middle of the next spring. Then the 


doctors said that Starkweather was as 
well as he eyer wonld be; thCli the law- 
suit had been decided, and the future of 
Nettie alid Sackett lay before them. It 
was not a particularly brilliant future, 
for the lawsuit had been lost and all ex- 
cept the house had gone, and the Cap- 
tain, though he did not know it, never 
would be in command again; but they 
were not unhappy. 
The wedding was a quiet one. It took 
place in the room where the Captain sat 
day after day. There were but few 
present. There was no wedding-trip, of 
course. That, they said, would COlue 
some other time. L 
And all through the season there was 
a mystery in the house-not a very ter- 
rible mystery, but one which all assisted 
in Inaintaining. For the Captain, the 
Lone Star made her trips as regularly 
as usual, and marvellous trips they 
were, or you would think so if you heard 
the talk between the Captain and Nettie 
and Sackett. N ever had the old pro- 
peller accOluplished so much, and all 
that he heard about the wonderful do- 
ings was in itself true. There was a 
little harmless suppression, a little eva- 
sion here and there, and certain news.. 
papers were kept carefully away from 
the old Captain. But the story itself 
was always true, except that the Lone 
Star was not the old boat at all, but one 
entirely new; of which Sackett was the 
master. 


Nettie is sitting reading silently. 
Sackett is busy at the table. He is 
looking at the drawing of a new pro- 
peller-wheel, in which Starkweather and 
he have great faith. Starkweather him- 
self is watching the dancing blaze of a 
soft coal fire in the grate. 
"If it had been real," he says, half to 
himself, "if she had been lost, I should 
have gone down with her-I couldn't 
have lived disgraced." 
N either of the others heed him. They 
have heard it so often before. 
Then K ettie I'eads aloud from the 
book of "The Pilgrim's Progress, from 
this 'VorId to That which is to Come," 
and Sackett lays down the drawing, and 
Htarkweather turns half around and 
looks at her as she reads: 
"Now as they were going along, and. 
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talking, the)" eRpie<<1 ß ho)' feeding lliR 
fathcr's Hhc('p, 'f}w ho)" ,...as ill ,cry 
llW;Ul doatLs, but of a, CI"V frt,t:;h 11wl 
w('ll-favolll"cd (,ollntenance;w awl as h{' 
Hat hy himsclf, he HUUg'. ' Hark,' said 
Mr. Ort'at-heart, ' to wha.t tllf' HLcplwl"cl's 
boy saith ;' so they harkened, and he said, 


I lIe tllat is down, needs fear 110 Fall ; 
lIe that is low, no Pridtl : 
He that is humble, eVer shall 
Have God to Le Lis Guide. 


'I am coutent with what I havtI, 
Littltl Ltl it úr much: 


7
; 


Anti, Lord, Cont(,l1tm
nt still I crave 
llecawe thou saVe t äuch. 


'FuhH!
'I to suck a Burden i!, 
That go 011 "ih)rilll
e: 
Her 
 little, aud hereafter Bliss, 
I
 LCbt from Agt to Age.' 


" Then saiù tlwir Ouide, ' Do vou hf'ar 
llim? [" ill dnrc tv HII.", that .tLis hov 
lives a mcrrier life \u<1 "can! JIlOre (;f 
that herb culled '1t'art's-f'a
e in bis 
hOHom, than he that .is ('lad in silk and 
vel vet.' " 


ELI\1\VOOD. 


I
 :ME
IUUY OF J.\'mM Ul.:'SELL LO" ELL. 


By Thomas Bûilry Aldrich 


REHE, in the twilight, at the "dl-knO\\ n gato 
I linger, ,\ ith no heart to enter lùore. 
Among the elm-tops the autumual air 
:\lurmurs, and spectral in the faùing light 
A solitary heron "ings its way 
Southward-save this liO sound or touch of life. 
Dark is that window where the 8cholar'H lamp 
,ras used to catch a pallor frolti the da"n. 


Yet I must needs a. little linger here. 
Each shrub and tree is eloquent of him, 
For tongueless things and silenee have their a:;peech 
This is the path familiar to his foot 
From infanc
" to mlmhooll and old age; 
For in a chamber of that ancient houso 
His e) es first opcned 011 the JllY8ter)" 
Of life, and all the splendor of the world. 
Here, as a child, in loving, cllriou-; "a
', 
He watched the bluebird's coming; learned the date 
or h)"acinth and golclen-rod, and made 
Friends of tLose little redmen of the elms, 
And slyly added to their" inter store 
Of hazel-nuts; no harmless thing that breathed 
I
'ootcd or "illged, hut klww him for n. fricnd. 
The gilcle<.l butterft
. W:L
 not nfmid 
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To trust its gold to that so gentle llfind. 
Ah, happy childhood, ringed with fortunate stars! 
'Vhat drealns were his in this enchanteL1 sphere, 
'Yhat intuitions of high destiny! 
The honey-bees of Hybla touched Lis lips 
In that old New-World garden, unawares. 


So in her arms did l\lother Nature fold 
Her poet, whispering what of wild and sweet 
Into his ear-the state-affairs of birds, 
The lore of dawn and sunset, what the winds 
Said in the tree-tops-fine, unfathomed things 
Henceforth to turn to music in his brain: 
A various music, now like notes of .flutes, 
And now like blasts of trumpets blown in wars. 
Later he paced this leafy academe 
A student, drinking from Greek chalices 
The ripened vintage of the antique world. 
And here to him came love, and love's dear loss: 
Here honors came, the deep applause of men 
Touched to the heart by some swift-wingèd word 
That from his own full heart took eager .flight- 
Some strain of piercing sweetness or rebuke, 
For underneath his gentle nature .flameù 
A noble scorn for aU ignoble deed, 
Himself a bondman till all men were free. 


Thus passed his manhood; then to other lands 
He strayed, a stainless figure among courts 
Beside the l\Ianzanares and the Thames. 
'Vhence, after too long exile, he returned 
"\"\7ith fresher laurel, but sedater step 
Anù eye more sel'ious, fain to breathe the air 
'Vhere through the Cambridge n1arshes the blue Charles 
Uncoils its length and stretches to the sea: 
Stream dear to him, at every curve a slU'ine 
For pilgrim 3Iemory. Again he watched 
His loved syringa whitening by the door, 
And knew the catbird's welcome; in his walks 
Smiled on his tawny kinsmen of the elms 
Stealing his nuts; and in the ruined year 
Sat at his widowed hearthside with bent brows 
Leonine, frosty with the breath of time, 
And listened to the crooning of the wind 
In the wide ElmwooJ chimneys, as of old. 
And then-and then. 
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The after-glow has faded from the e 1mB, 
And in the denser <larkncsJ; of th l,ough<.; 
From time to time the firefl
y's tiny lamp 
t;parkles. How often in t;till t;ullimer <.lm,kk 
Ho paused to note that transient pLautow 
pnr1
 
Flash on the air-a liO'ht that outlabts him! 


The night grows ('hill, as if it fvIt a breath 
Blown from that frozen city where he li
h. 
All things turn fìtrange. The leaf that rUf;tles her{' 
Has more than autumn's mourufuln
ss. The pIa. 
Is heavy with hi
 ahsence. Like fi
e<1 e
.e'i 
'Yhence the ùear light of sense and thought has fled 
The 'fiCfln t windows stare across the la WIl. 
The wise sweet spirit that informed it all 
Is otherwherc. The house itself is ùead. 


o autumn wind among the sombre pines, 
Breathe you his dirge, hut hL it sweet awl low, 
With deep refrains and murmurs of the sea, 
Like to Lis verse-the art is yours alone. 
His once-you taught him. K ow no ,.oice but yours! 
Tender and low, 0 wind among the piués. 
I would, were mine a lyre of richer strings, 
In soft Sicilian accents "Tnp Lis name. 


September, 1891. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


RECEIT'IXG is traditionalJy such a poor 
thing comparecl with giving, that there is a 
prevailing tendency to take a discouraged 
view of it, and not to make a proper effort 
to make of it as good a thing as possible. 
It is capable of development into a very 
pleasant accomplishment, however better 
ones there may be; and this much may be 
remembered in its favor to start with, that 
it is the complement of giving, and an in- 
dispensable incident thereto; so that if we 
were wholly out of patience with it on its 
own account, we must still, out of a reason- 
able regard for the golden rule, take our 
turn at it, or else fOl'ego the counter-prac
 
tice. It would be a mean person, certainly, 
who should seek to gobble up all the bless- 
ings that givers enjoy, and dodge all the 
pains and difficulties of receivers. 
From the l'eceiver's stand-point all gifts 
may be divided into things that we want 
and things that we don't want. It takes no 
particular skill or gl'ace to receive things 
that we want; but as, in times of general 
giving, like Christmas, the gifts we get 
are for the most part things that we don't 
want, that branch of receivership is worth 
attention. The two ordinary reasons for 
not wanting things are the vulgar one that 
they do not strike us as intrinsically de- 
sirable, and the more complex reason that 
we don't want to receive them from the 
particular giver. A general remedyappli- 
cable to reluctances due to either of these 
causes is, to keep strenuously in the mind 
the happiness of the giver in giving. Re- 


membering that, you are delighted with a 
trifle from someone you love, because it 
makes you happy to have been even pas- 
sively instrumental in procuring him the 
happiness of giving; applying the same 
principle, you can accept ever so costly a 
gift from someone for whom you care little 
without any irksome sense of obligation, 
since of course the giver had the best of it 
any way, and it is a great deal kinder and 
more generous to sacrifice one's personal in- 
clinations and accept, than to refuse. Re- 
member persistently that by l'eceiving with 
due grace you secure to another person a 
desirable form of happiness. 
The very essence of successful receiving 
is to rise supel'ior to the sense of obliga- 
tion. The purpose of a gift, from the 
giver's point of view, is to make the re- 
ceiver happy. But obligations are apt to 
be irksome, and the receiver who suffers 
one to weigh on him, meanly permits the 
givel"s intentions to be frustrated, and the 
whole value of the transaction to be de- 
stroyed. Appreciation is what is wanted. 
To appreciate is a generous emotion, pleas- 
urable to the receiver who can e
perience 
it, and highly agreeable to the giver. Both 
are blessed by it, and mutual love is quick- 
ened. Contrariwise, over obligations tllere 
is the trail of the serpent. Once recog- 
nized they have to be paid off, and when 
recompense comes in, gift degenerates into 
mere barter, and the true spirit of giving 
exhales and disappearR. Receivership t1Jat 
yields to tho impulse to give something 



THE POINT OF VIEW. 


back is clums)" and inapt. Giving back is 
mere retaliation. If it is revengcfu1, it is 
neither pious nor philosophical, and the 
wise receiver will have none of it. nut 
oftentimes it is merely the refuge of tho 
inexperienced. A l'eceiver wLo knows his 
business will no more resort to it than an 
expert horseman will holJ on to the pom- 
mel of bis saddle. The way to l'eceive is 
to receive, not to retaliate. 
To receive trifl
s from the rich and be 
charmed witb them is a simple ma.tter. To 
recei, e gifts of value from the poor and not 
be oppressed is a finer art, but on no ac- 
count to be neglected, If Dives gi,"es you 
a paper cracker, be as charmed" i th it as if it 
came from Lazarus; but on no account fail, 
if Lazarus gi'Ç'es you an heirloom, to receive 
it with as much gayety and as little remorse 
as if it came [loom Di'Ç'es, and you knew 
be would not miss it. Kevertheless, don't 
feel obliged in your heart to undervalue 
Lazarus's heirloom, but be happy rather 
that Lazarus has had feelings toward you 
that have demanded so notable an expres- 
sion, 
After all, little chilJren do it best. 
They are the superlative receivers, and it is 
because they are that we delight to gi'Ç'e 
them things. They are frankly and de- 
lightfully appreciative, Obligations sit as 
lightly on them as air. They value their 
gifts simply by the pleasure they get out of 
them, and prefer a rag-baby to the deed of 
a brick house. They take a jumping-jack 
from Mary, the laundress, and a jewelled 
pin from Aunt Melinda Cræsus, without 
the least distinction of happy appro'Ç'al. 
The nearer we get to their guilelessness, 
the neal'er we approach perfection in re- 
ceiving, and in all the Chl'istmas attributes 
besides. 


THERE is the suggestion of something ex- 
tremely fine in the preface to :\Ir. Herbert 
Spencer's new volume, "Justice," where :\1r. 
Spencer explains that he ha
 taken up this 
branch out of its due order in tho g('neral 
scheme of his philosophy, lest his life, or 
at least his energies, might not be spared to 
complete the whole, and becau.,e be pre- 
ferred, if any must be l('ft undone, to l('ave 
})arts that he regards as of less importance 
than this. 
It is not the first time that )lr. Spencer 
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has c
hi1Jited the power of contemplating 
with perfect clearness snd e(lUauÏ111ity the 
likelihood of having to die hefor hi, gr
t 
lif,'s work, which must now h.)"-,, gro\\n 
un"'pe,lkahly llrecious to him, can Le tin- 
i.,héd. In thi') vcry preface h
 (luotes from 
that of an éarliel" \"olnrue, \\'I1(.re the same 
reason \\as assigned for writiug that too 
out of its due order. 
or, indecd, ill )IJ, 
Spencer himsclf the first of the philo60- 
plwrs to gi'Ç'e example of a nubl
 s renit) 
of mind. nacon, it will be recalled, though 
he had been cngagetl on the ":x O'ï.lJll 01'- 
g.mum " near thirty years, put it out at 1.1"t 
in a form that he accounted still imperfect, 
and his rea.,on for doing so, he said, was, 
"to "peak l)lainly, becam;e I numher my 
days, and would ha\"e it 8m"Cel." And near- 
ly the wLole race La'Ç'e been of this mould. 
The comedians and the satÏ1i
ts. it ï., true, 
have afforded us no end of sport at the ab- 
sence of philosophy from the philosopher's 
personal conduct, ß1Hl they have Idt a pop- 
ular impression of him a" a pelson of the 
Square kidney, who, in the very act of in- 
structing young Tom Jones tlmt ""uch 
accidents a'j a broken bone were below the 
consideration of a wio;e man," bit his tongue 
and feIl a-swearing at the pain. :Cut ill 
only one particular have theh' poruayal'l 
done tho philosopher other than the gross- 
est injustice. In the fierceness of his pro- 
fessional contro'Ç'ersies they ha'-e had him 
on the hip: no calieature could outdo here- 
in the actual fact. An unwurthy }J('at in 
controversy granted, howe\"er. no ot}1t. r 
group of lives is richer in high qualitie'J 
anJ freer from base ones than that of tht) 
lives of the philosophers. \nd there is ß 
touch e'Ç'en of ungrnciousne
 in the fun 
of the comedians and the ...atiri...t'l at tbe 
philosopher's e
pense; for they ha\"e sho\\'1l 
a ðpecÏul suscepti1Jility to the lllnni 1. of 
philosophy themselvcs. Altogether the 
merriest fcllows in this sort ha,.e been 
1tI-:>}i.:re, whose favorite diverr;ion wn, to sit 
disputing in philosophy hy the hour, ana 
Fielding, who had Ari
totle at hi
 fingers' 
ends. 
In outward circumstance nnù condition 
the li,.es of the philosopher
 ha'Ç'e val i
 as 
witlply as those of any other class of men. 
"-bile Aristotle gatherell riches through the 
patronago of kings, Comte constructed the 
"I'ositi'-e Philosophy to on an income that 
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once, indeed, in a phenomenal tide of good 
fortune, amounted to .f4.00 a year, hut which 
usually was less than .f200, and often less 
than .f100. ,\Yhile Descartes, before entel'- 
ing upon that eight years' solitary study of 
himself which was the last stage in the 
evolution of his philosophic system, had 
the means and inclination to wander the 
better part of nine years up and down Eu- 
rope studying other men, Kant in all his 
long life never got outside the boundal'ies 
of East Prussia, or as much as a hundred 
miles away from the town of Königsberg. 
But, however different in opportunities and 
rewards, the lives of the philosophers al'e at 
one in the love of truth for its own sake, 
and in- a l'eadiness to spal'e no labor, and 
none of the ordinary forms of worldly suc- 
cess to find it. Such examples of self-denial 
and of long, secluded diligence as some of 
the l)hilosophel's furnish, are scal'Cely to be 
matched elsewhere. " In no pursuit," said 
Hegel, "is one so solitary as in philoso- 
phy." And what fine instances they have 
furnished, too, of patience, of calmly biding 
one's time! Ten, twenty, thirty, even forty 
years of hard, high thinking expended on 
a single system before the world was taken 
into the author's confidence! 
Philosophy is being constantly asked of 
what earthly use she is. She cel'tainly can 
take some credit to herself for 'hel' capacity 


to satisfy the highest energies and aspÌ1'a- 
tions of such a company of choice spirits. 
She can hardly claim, however, that her 
own maxims, deliberately chosen anù reso- 
lutely lived by, haye made her eminent de- 
votees the pure and even beautiful persons 
that they have so often been; fOl' these ex- 
amples of noble living are found in a"n the 
schools, No; the choice, high natures mav 
find their full development and their mo;t 
congenial pleasure in philosophy, but they 
are not created there. Kant would not 
have plunged into adventures and follv 
even though Leibnitz and Descartes ha
l 
never lived. 
RecIDTing to the instance of l\Ir. Spencer: 
It is now thirty-one years since he issued 
the prospectus of bis system of " Synthetic 
Philosophy." He had already been at work 
upon it several years. He has since never 
l'ested from it save as lately ill-health has 
compelled him to. There yet remain to do 
less than three of the ten large volumes 
that are to complete the set. One need be 
one's self no Spencerian, no disciple who 
awaits eagel'ly eVel'y new word from the 
master's pen, to wish most heartily that :1\1r, 
Spencer may live to get the last item of his 
plan executed. The project enlists admira- 
tion and sympathy by its very extent and 
laboriousness, and quite apart from its con- 
ten ts. 
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Ow h1\. ('utor. \\ ho hftll 
f'x,'lu,.Ï\el) authorind 
it to b. ('all. d lIy hi" 
Homc. .\11 ot11f r H"- 
(oll..d I i. hig... E:JI:- 
trn(.t.. of )I<.at ,m' M 
cJf'
igIlatt:d a({ainkt 
.JII
tUR \.011 I I 'big'.. 
(':JI: I'T('flfwcl \\ ill, and 
1I10Mt imitation flOTÍJ4 
art' of 10\\ e[llality, of 
unplf'&JoIant odor awl 
flavor fUlll diAAoh ' in 
\\ oter turhidl)' instead 
of quite clearly. 
Sales Increased Tenfold within the last Ten Years, 
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SCOTT'S 
cE UL II 

 Of Pure Cod liver Oil and Hypophosphites 
; Of Lime and Soda 

 i. without :a rival. M3DV have 
( gained a pound a day by the use 
C of it. It cure. 
i CONSUMPTION, 
C SCROFULA. BRONCHITIS, CO UGH SAND: 
c COLDS. AND ALL FORMS OF WASTING DIS. : 
EASES. ..f..
 l'fl.f 1 f.BI E .If.' :u 1I1
. , 
el" lIurr Jlnt' fir' tI,
 l1
u.n CUI u.
 or 
 
C poor .".it..livn.. t 
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TROYI D'Rf(;TORY PR'NTlr.O AND BooK8" '''0 CO..P.....y 



A conlplete gyrnnasium in one ma- 
chine. Every Inuscle of the body can 
be exercised, giving vigor, appetite, 
and cheerfulness to the user. 
Dr. Cyrus Edson, of ,vorld-wide 
repute, says, "This is the best ma- 
chine ever brought to my notice." 
Gymnasium goods of every description. An illustrated pamphlet 
giving most approved methods of exercise will be sent free on request. 
DOUBLE MACHINES, $12.00: SII'GLR, $s.oo. 
MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 26 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel. 


from accident than fron1 almost anv 
J 
one fonn of disease. THE UNITED 
ST1\ TES 
Ilr[UAL ACCIDEKT 
ASSOCIATION gives the best ac- 
cident policy. You can secure 
$5,000 insurance \yith liberal In- 
delnnities at a cost of only $15 a 
year, or $4 quarterly, exclusive of $5 nlembership fee. This 
association has 1110re insurance in force than any other. 
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G 
POWDER 
Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
al1 in leavening strength.-Lattst U. S. Govtrn- 
ment Food Report. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 'VALL ST., NEW YORK. 
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President. 


J AIVIES R. PITCHER, 
Secretary and General )1anager. 


CHARLES B. PEET, 


320, 322 and 324 Broad\\'ay, Ne\v \'ork. 


\ 
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1.\ f · 
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pIAN 0 S UneQualledinTONE,TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP, and DURA- 
BILITY. 
WAREROOMS: 
__ __ _ _.... ............,. .....1____.... '-... D_I.r
n_A. 



WHY 


are }?Ou not insurc(l agaInst acci{lent? Can 
. )() for dedth I y a "I nt, "nh 
)?Ou think of a sing-Ic reason \vh\' you shou](l 
liberal mdemllltle fur lu 5 of 
not carr)
 acciùcnt insurance? Certlinly you 
Inub or 'ii.:ht. rn IS 61S a year 
can think of a (lozen ,v11Y you shoul(l. l'he 
In one payment, or "'. eyery 
U nite(l States 
Iutual l\cci{lent Association 


three month!> in premIum c.Llls. 


'S entrance fee, pa)..ble but once. 


has n10re insurance in forcc than an)' other 4 


in, the ,varlel. 


CHAS. B. PEET, President. 


320, 322 &. 324 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JAS. R. PITCHER, Sec. &. Cen. Mgr. 



 
Bermuda Bottled. I 
.. '011 '''II!IIt "0 to Dt'rnluda. If! 
) Oil do not I wHI not he re!lllton!lll- 
 
hlt
 lor the COI.
"'IUf'IIC"!OI." .. Un I. ) 
d'U.lor, I ..nn alf'urd ueltl...r the) 
time nor the 111011"'." .. ',"ell, If>> 
slê'ÕTT'sl 
F MULSION I 
OF PURE NORWECIAN I 
COD LIVER OIL. ) 
I !IIom..U....." ('all It U('rmuda Dot- >> 
tied. un,. luan) ('n
t'!II u' >> 
CONSUMPTION, 
 
BrOll(.llilis, (foll
ll 
 
OJ" S(
J't.
rtJ COlli>> 
I haH" (.t'IU
" "lIh It; nntl the' 
Itlhnnla:r;'e I!'I .hat the ".O!lòl !oIf'II!'Ii- : 
five "'tomn.... ..an take It.'nolhf'r 
thin;; "hl.... (.'u.........d>> It I
 the 
 

lin.tllntin;; pi"np..rUes 01 the 11)- >> 
1)()pl..t"l)hil..
 ,,.hirh It eontalntt., 
"Otl will rind It for "'al(' at )our, 
..r.uJ:;
I..I... but. 
("
 
 0\1 It
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or.glnnl 
rOT r!iij t,,}!, V"'O
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CARPEifÑGs. I 


For the Antnmn Trade we otrer 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


1:'-. 


Foreign and American 
AXMINSTER, 
WIL TON, 
COBELIN, 
BRUSSELS, 
AND VELVET. 
Indian, Persian, and Turkish 

 -.:rC*S. 


Mail Orders rccei\e prompt attention. 


W. 8è J. SLOANE, 
B d 18th & 19th N Y k 
roa way, Streeh, ew or. 
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bAKí
G 
POWDER 
Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.-Latest U. S. GovtrJl- 
ment Food Report. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 \VALL ST., NEW YORK. 


G RATEFU L -CO M FORTI NG. 


EPPS'S 
(BREAKFAST) 
COCOA. 


&I By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu- 
trition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps l,as 
provided our breakfast - tables with a delicately 
flavored beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors' bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may he gradu- 
ally built up until strong enough to l"esist every 
tendency to disease. II undreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us, l"eady to attack wher- 
ever there is a weak point. "Te may escape many 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame." 
-The Civil Ser'i'lf'e Gazd!t'. 


\fADE SD.IPLY WITH ß('II.I:-1G WATER OR :\III.K. 


Sold onl) In half-pound tin... h) J:rorerH. lahplled 


JAMES EPPS &, CO. 


HOM<EOPA THIC CHEMISTS, 
LON"DON"_ 


T
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MERWIN, HULBERT & co.'s 
Hydraulic Rowing Machines 
MAN'F'D BY 
for Gymnasiums, 
 
 :
 . f 

 _ '___ Water Pressure 
For Homes. - as natural as a 
t!.J. _I' ........
 


 f
I.L "" ," 
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For Ladies. 


row boat. 


For Gentlemen. 


Hard or light pull, 
I I at pleasure. 
MERWINHULBERT 
.
p. 
It has been the aim of inve'ntors for many yea
 to Ilut before' the 
public a !towiug- Machine the action and moti \ e )lower of \\ hich 
should be a fac-simile in aÍl res l 'ect" to the movement and propul- 
sion of a boat on the water. I eretotore no one llas succeeded in 
making a Howing Machine that could bf' truthfully l'ronouneed 
perfect by judg-es and expert!'. 'l'he patentee of the 1\1. II. & Co. 
has made it a particular E-itudy for a number of y('ar!', and has 
succeedpd in placing before the public the only Rowing :\Iachinp 
that can positively claim to lla\e attained perfection, 'l'he 
hydraulic cylinders used are so construeted and arranged that 
the reRisting power on a slow motion of the oars 18 slight. hut is 
immediately increased on the stroke becoming more l'al,id. being 
!'imilar in every respect to the same action in a row boat on the 
water. and 80 considered by profes!'ionaland amateur oarsmen, 
and pronounced a l.erfect wonder. It is simplA in construction 
and cannot get out of order. It can be adal,tcd to the strength 
of an
 person. It haR no thumb-fwrews or valves. The resistance 
is automatic. There is not an ounce of pressure on the recovery 
of the stroke. 'file oars turn so as to allow the featl1ering and 
dipping motions. It cau be nsed in the ordinary hall bedroom. 
and can be llackcd up and put away in a closet. Every maclline 
is guaranteed. 
PRICE, each, $15.00. 
MERWIN, HULBERT &. CO., 
26 West 23d St., N. Y., 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel. "IT _ S_ -A.._ 


For Children. 
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MANUFAcTUReD BY TIK 
[LECTRIC LUST
E STARCH Co. 
45 COMMERCIAL STREE.T 
BOSTON, MASS. U.S.A.- 
ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH. 
This is the starch about which everybody is 
talking, and which thousands and thousands of 
good housekeepers are using. 
It is the only starch which makes shins, collars, 
and cuffs look like new. 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
BLUE PACKAGES. TEN CENTS EACH. 
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P I A N 0 S Unequalled inTONE,TOUCH 
WORKMANSHIP,and DURA. 
BILITY. 
WAREROOMS: 
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